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mn The Ninth Volume 


ef our work closes herewith. The title page and 
table of contents will be forwardedy is usual; and 
she extra SUPPLEMENT (of 12 sheets, to Gost 

1) be transmitted to such as shall have ordered 
it, in about or less than three weeks. 

To those of his patrons who have alreidy pai 
the present year’s subscription, (and he feelingly «c- 
knowledges there are many such) the editor re- 
spectfully tenders his hearty and sincere thanks.— 
Those who have not yet done it, will please to ob- 
gerve, that the proper period for this very import- 
ant duty, on their part, has arrived; and, it is confi- 
dently hoped that, with the least possible delay, 
they will remit their money, or make payment, as 
heretofore, for which purpose all the’ accounts are 
duly prepared. On settling these, an opportunity 
will present itself for ordering the supplement to the 
9th vol. by paying the cost of it. Such as have closed 
their bills for the year, will please to inform the 
editor of their wish to have it, through the cus- 
tomary channels. 

The considerate will be good enough to recollect, 
that the diving principle of a work like this does not 
consist so much in the quantity of its subscribers 
asin their quality. It is by general punctuality, on- 
ly, that the Register can prosper. The editor feels 
consclous that it is worth five dollars a vear—at 
least, he has spared no labor or expence, wi'hin his 
means, te make it so. Such as are of this opinion, 
will not deteriorate the value of the work by hold- 
ing back their dues; and, in the neglect, cause, 
perhaps, as inuch vexation and joss of time as the 
profit made is worth—which is very frequently the 
caseas to individuals. The payment of the ¢/tA 
tear 1s now due; and all will agree that once in five 
years there ouglit to be an entire squaring off. 

There are not many—perhaps no one—that has 
4just idea of the numerous difficulties encountered 
in the management of this work. Thee litor’s mind 
is too much expanded for the room he has to occu- 
by, or his judgment, as to what may be useful o: 
interesiing, is greatly deficient—and hence it is that 
i€ is in continual distress to make his selections 
and prepare his matter—the pressure of which 


has long been so great and so various. But he has | 


kept his eve single to this object—that, while he en- 
deavored to keep up a present interest, he was 
ost zealous to record and preserve such things as 
Would wear—or, like sound wine, improve by age, 
and obtain a body and consistence pleasing to all — 
And he has the testimony of many of the best men in 
the republic that he has measurably succeeded. 
; The present state of this establishment is fist- 
“ing. What has been built up with so much li 
at aad toil shall not be destroyed by idleness or 
> luon. But the duties of the patrons of the 
“|STER and the editor are reciprocal, and each 
Rust do their part. 
we ee place to some articles highly impor 
os oi remselves and of more immediate interest, 
pene reluctantly laid over ‘fa sketch of tue pub- 
aicle “ie of James -Monroe,” with an invaluable 
npc — the pen of Ifereon, on education, and 
hon ass of other useful matter. ‘Our poverty 
our will consents.” Wer want MORE ROOM. 
Vox. 1X 
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Proposed New Tariff. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Treasury Department, Feb. 12, 1816. 

SIR—In obedience to the resolution of the house 
of representatives of the 23d of Feb. 1815, I have 
the honor to transmit areport on the subject of a 
veneral tariff of duties; proper to be imposed on im- 
ported goods, wares and merchandize. 

I have the koner to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

A. J. DALLAS. 
I'he hon. the president of the senate 
of the United Siates. 
REPORT, &c. 

On the 23d of February, 1815, the house of re- 
presentatives “Resolved, That the secretary of the 
treasury be directed to report to congress, at their 
next session, a general tariff of duties proper to be 
imposed upon imported goods, wares and merchan- 
dize;”’ and, in cbedience to that resolucion, the se- 
cretary of the treasury has now the honor to lay 
before congress the following report: 
Comprehending 

I. A view of the tariff of the United States, and 

its incidents, upon the peace establishment. 

II. A statement of the general principles for 

reforming the tariff of the United States, ine 
cluding the means of enforcement. 

If]. A general tariff propesed for the considera 

tion of congress. 

I. A view of the tariff of the United States, and ite 

incidents, upon the peace establishment. 

By wn act of congress, passed on the Ist of July, 
1812, (*) the permanent duties previously imposed 
by law, upon goods imported into the United States 
from foreign places, were doubled; an addition of 
10 per cent. was made to the double duties upon 
goods imported in vessels not of the United States, 
and vesseis belonging wiolly, or in part, to the sub- 
jects of foreign powers, entering the United Stuies, 
were charged with an additional tonnage duty of 
$1 5u cents per ton. This act was limited in its 
continuence to the period of one year afier the 
conclusion of the peace with Great Britain, and it 


|expires, of course, on the 17th of Feoruary, 1516, 


The act (with all its supplements) imposing an ad- 
ditional duty, commonly called\the “ Mediterranean 
fund,” of 23 per cent ad valorem, and a discrimi- 
nating duty of 10 per cent upon that additional 
duty, in respect to all goods imported wm vessels 
aot of the United States, had expired on the od of 
March 1815. 

Considering the subject, therefore, upon the founs 
dation on which it is placed, by the extinction of 
the Mediterranean fund, and by the restoration of 
peace, the annexed table marked (A) exhibiting 
the general tariff of tie United States, resulting 
from the successive aets of congress, imposing, 
augmenting and modifying the duties upon import- 
ed merchandize, compared with the rates of auues 
proposed for the new tariff; and it is susceptibie of 





*In the secretary’s original report there are site 
merous references to authorities and laws which, 
being deemed unimportant to the reader, are omit» 
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the discrimination marked in table No. 1, compris: | 
ing the articles charged with specific duties; No, 
2, comprising the articles charged with duties ad 
talorem, at the several rates of 124 per cent., 15 
per cent and 20 per cent.; and No. 3, comprising the 
articles that are free from duty. 

It is another important view of the subject, con- 
fected with the details of the table A, that the rate 
of duty upon the tonnage of vessels of the United 
States, and of the duties upon the goods which 
they import, is less than upon the tonnage of other 
vessels, and of their cargoes. Thus, 


lst. As to the duty on tonnage. 


O 


O 


cents. 

Ships or vessels of the United States, entered 
from any foreign port or place, or earrying 
goods from one district to another district, 





are charged at the rate per ton, of 6 4 ; = 
Ships or vessels built within the United States, On teas imported from China or Europe, it 18 con 
but belonging wholly, or in part, to the sub- ditionally, upon deposites, two years, subject, ag 
jects of foreign powers, entering from a fo- intermediate sales may be effected, to payments 
reign place or port, are charged at the rate at four months, eight months, or twelve months 
per ton of 30} according to the amount of sales, respectively. 
Ships or vessels of every other description en- 2d. 48 to the drawhuck of duties on goods exported 
tering from a foreign port or place, or carry- | The general provision of the law allows a dray 
ing goods from one district to another dis- : back of the duties on goods imported into the Uni 
trict within the United States, are charged ited States, provided they amount to 50 dollars, j 
at the rate per ton, of 50| the goods be exported within 12 calender months a 
And it may be properly here added, that {ter the importation, to any foreign port or plac 
Ships and vessels not of the United States, or other than the dominions of any foreign state i 
not wholly owned by American citizens, en- {mediately adjoining to the United States. This lo 
tering the ports of the United States, are ical limitation has been modified, however, so ast 
charged by law with the duty “light-money” authorize an exportation, with the benefit of th 
at the rate, per ton, of 50{ drawback, from Louisiana to any port or place sit 


2d. As to the duty on goods imported. 

The discriminating duty imposed by law, upon 
goods imported in vessels not of the United States, 
is not made a direct charge upon the goods as spe- 
cified in the table A, but it is charged generally, 
upon the rate of duty imposed on the like goods 
when imported in vessels of the United States; and 
it is uniformly an addition of 10 per cent. upon the 
American rate of duty, whether that be specific or 
ad valorem. 

The discriminating duty is to be considered, how- 
ever, in connexion with the treaties and acts of con- 
gress, Which have subjected it to temporary or 
permanent modifications. Thus: Ist, The Louisi- | 
ana convention suspended the discriminating du- | 
ties fora period of twelve years (which will expire | 
on the 6th of March 1816) in relation to French | 
and Spanish vessels and c: rgoes arriving within the 
ceded territory. 2dciy, The convention to regulate | 
the commerce between the territories of the Uni-| 





>| 





ted States and of his Britannic majesty will sus- | 
pend the discriminating duties in relation to Bwi-| 
tish vessels and cargoes, arriving within the United 
States from the British territories in Europe, for a 
period of four years, commencing on the 3d of Ju- 
ly, 1815. 

And 3dly, The act of the Sd of March, 1815, has 
authoriz d the abolition of the discriminating du- 
ties in relation to every foreign nation which shall 





abolish such of its discriminating and countervail-| also, expire om the 17 
ing duties as are disadvantageous to the United|it imposed a duty of 4 


States. 

The duty on tonnage is payable at the time of 
entry; but before the product of the duties on goods 
imported reaches the public treasury, the colicc- 
tion is affected by the credit which the law aliows 
to the importer, and the amount is liable to a reduc- 
tion, by the allowance of drawbacks and bounties 
as well as by the. expense of collection. 


? 


ated to the westward or southward thereof. 


ance of drawback, there are some exceptions. 1s 
The additional duty of ten per cent. imposed upc 
goods imported in vessels not of the United State 
}is not the subject of drawback. 
‘of exportation for the benefit of drawback is 1 
tallowed in the case of foreign dried and pickled fis 
and other salted provisions, fish-oil or plaving cat 


rits, with two and a half per cent. on the duties 


‘amount of the duties on all other goods import 


isalt, allowed a 


ae See 


Ist. As to the credit for duties on goods imported. 
n the produce of the West Indies (salt excepted) 
and on goods imported by sea from all foreien 
ports and islands lying north of the equator, ang 
situated on the eastern shores of America, jt js 
three months for one half, and six months for 
the other half. 

n salt it is nine months. 


On Madeira, and all other wines, it is 12 months, 
On goods imported from Europe (other than Wines, 


salt and teas) it is eight months for one thipg 
ten months for one third, and twelve months fos 
one third. 


On goods imported from Europe, (other than wines, 


salt and teas,) imported heed any other place 
than Europe, and the West Indies, it is 6 months 
for one half, 9 months for one-fourth, and 19 
months for one fourth. 































To the general provision of the law for the allo 


2dly, The righ 


3dly, The rate of a half cent per gallon on sp 
and the rate of three and a half per cent. on 


. . of 
is to be retained, when they are exported for 
benefit of drawback, as an indemnification for ¥ 
expence accrued concerning them. 


3d. As to the allowance of bounties on exports. 
The act of the 29th of July, 1815, (which M 
expire on the 17th of February, 1816,) when i 
posed a duty of 20 cents per bushel upon yar! 
bounty upon all exported picki 
fish of the fisheries of the United States at * 
rate of 20 cents per barrel; provided the fish y 
wholly cured with foreign salt, on which a 
had been paid or secured. The same act author 
an annual allowance to the owners and crews | 
American vessels and boats employed in the ™ 
ries, graduated according to the tonnage. 


The act of the 24th of July, 1815, (which 
th of February, 1816,) 


cents per pound oun 
. . 7 > e 8) NAS 
gars refined within the United States, aut all st 
drawback, in the nature of a bounty, a 2uetbet fr 
of the sugar so refined as should be So 
the United States to any foreign port oF Pi” 
; jutses 
Ath, As to the expense of the collection of 
imports. : , 
ry" © es Ol 
The successful collection of the oe post 
the introduction of the 
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eystem, depended more upon the integrity of the 
commercial community than upon the rigor of the 
Jaws, or an expensive vigilance at the custom-house. 
It is not to be denied, or disregarded, however, 
that soon after that event, the spirit of illicit com- 
merce waskindled; that it spread during the late 
war;and that, with every just reliance upon the ho- 
nor of the American merchant, measures of great- 
er energy have become necessary, for the protec. 
tion of the fair trader, as well as for the security 
of the revenue. Hitherto the averuge annual ex- 

ense of the coliection may be stated at near 4 per 
cont. upon the annual product (exclusive of the 
fees paid by individuals, which may be estimated 
at one per cent. more) during a season of open and 
prosperous commerce; and it is believed that the 
effect of an increased expenditure in the employ- 
ment of the means which are necessary to prevent 
and detect offences agamst the laws, will so aug- 
ment the product of the duty, as to afford a certain 
and ample equivalent for the original advance. 


The operation of the tariff exhibited in the table 
A. with the inciderits which have been stated, may 
be concisely viewed, with reference to two periods 
mn the commerce of the United States: Ist. Before 
the introduction of the restrictive system, from 
1804 to 1807, both years inclusive; and 2d. After 
the introduction of the restrictive system, from 
1808 to 1811, both years inclusive. Thus, 


During the four/During the 4 

years, from 1204/vears fr 1808 

to 1807, both/to 1811, both 
inclusive. inclusive. 

The average annual 
sross product of duties 
on merchandise import- 
ad, 24,226,091 

The average annual 
amount of debentures 
issued for drawback on 
on merchandise import- 
ed 

The average annual 
amount of bounties and 
allowances, 

The average annual 
Product of duties on 
merchandise imported, 
after deducting draw- 
backs, bounties, &c. 15,319,317 

The average annual 
Product of the ad valo- 
tem duties, including 
the Mediteranean fund, 
after deducting ditto, 

The average annual 
Product of the Medi- 
teranean fund, after de- 
ducting ditto, 

The average annual 
Product of the specific 
duties, after deducting 
ditto, 

The average annual 
Product of the 34 per 


Cent. retained on draw- 
acks, 


12,423,774 O09 


8,714,073 2,755,602 


192,700 53,036 


9,615,135 


6,536,975 89] 4,326,329 


968,066 692,299 3 


8,265,737 5,07 5527 


c 318,917 100,205 

Che average annual 
Product of the addition- 
a duty of 10 per cent. 
Merchandise import- 
ed in foreign vessels, 





197,687 53S 125,322 63 


The average annual 
product of duties on 
merchandise imported 
in American vessels, af- 
ter deducting draw- 
back, &c. 13,144,754 18 
The average annual 
product of duties on 
merchandise imported 
in foreign vessels, 

The average annual 
product of duties on 
tonnage, 

The average annual 
product of light money, 
The average annual 
expenses on collection, 


8,236,575 68 


2,174,563 46} 1,378,559 93 


160,660 50} 169,155 90 


51,869 9G 32,165 43 





654,813 88! 479,633 12 


If. A statement of the general principles for reforming 
the Tariff of the United Siates, including the 
means of enforcement. 

The tariff, which has been thus generally review- 
ed, originated in the year 1796, soon 2fter the or- 
ganization of the federal government. Notwith- 
standing the various alterations to which it was sub- 
jected, during the long period of American neu- 
trality, it certainly has not been left ina state adapt- 
ed to the present epoch. The peace of Europe 
will give a newcourse and character to the com- 
merce of the world; and the condition of the Uni- 
ted States is essentially changed in population, in 
wealth, in the employment of labor and capital, in 
the demand of luxuries, or of necessaries for con- 
sumption, and in the native resources to supply the 
demand. These considerations forcibly recom- 
mend the measure of revision and reform which is 
now contemplated, The task, however, is not mere 
important in its object, than difficult in the pertorm- 
ance. The means of information are seattercd and 
imperfect. Many confliciing interests and preju- 
dices are to be reconciled. And in the unsetiled 
stute of commerce, much of any plan, connected. 
with its operations, must unavoidable rest upon hy- 
pothesis, and be tested by future experiment. In 
every effort, therefore, to diminish the force of 
these obsiacles, an ulterior reliance upon the 
wisdom of the legislature has been respectfully 
induiged. 

In framing the propositions which this report will 
submit to the consideration of congress, for the es- 
tablishment of a general tariff, taree great objccis 
have been principally regardeu. Ist. ‘The object of 
raising, by duties on imports and tonnag:, .€ pro- 
poruon of public revenue winch must be drawn 
trom that source. 2d. ‘The objeci of conciliacing the 


3} various National interests, which arise fom ure pw 


suis of agriculture, manufactures, trade and navi- 
gation, Aud 3d. The object of rendering the col- 
lection of the duties convenient, equai and certan. 
1. ‘The repert which the cominittee of wavs and 
means presented to the house of representauves on 
the 9th day of January, 1816, furnisnes a foundation 
to estimate, with suificient precision, for the pre- 
sent purpose, the proportion of the public revenue 
io be annually raised through tie medium of th, 
custoins. It is there stated that the amount of | 
annual demands of the peace estabtishment ma 
placed at the sum of 15,770, 
But to this sum it 1s now propcr 
add the general amount which i o> 
yeiated for the paymentof the piuc 
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‘Fhe difference between the 
treasury estimate for the naval 
service, (made upon conjectur- 
al ground) and the subsequent 
Statement of the secretary of 
the navy made upon official 
documents, to wit: , 
The secretary of the navy’s 
_ statement, »fter adding the sum 
of 200,000 dollars annually ap- 
propriated for three years, for 
the purchase of timber, being 
3,838,071 
The treasury esti- 
mate being 2,716,510 
The difference being 1,121,561 
And the amount whichis pro- 
posed by the committce of 
ways and means, to add to the 
sinking fund, (raising it from 
8,000,000 to 13,150,000) 5,150,000 
ane = 8198, 561 





23,900,230 








fund,” to an amount not less than 7,064,340 dollar. 
that is to say. 7 

To abolish the duties on furniture and watches 
on domestic manufactures, and on distilled spirits, 























SS wm es hureOO lu COP 


in amount about 3,864,349 
To abolish the additional duty on post- 
age, in amount about 300,000 , 


And to take from the direct tax in the 

nett amount, about 2,900,000 
———— 
7,064, 340 


es, 
And for supplying this sum of 7,064,340 dolia:s, 
in observance of the plighted faith of the govem. 
ment, it has been proposed to make an addition tg 
the customs, equal to an average rate of 42 per ceit, 
upon the prod:ucts of the duties, imposed prior to 
the act of the Ist of July, 1812, by which: the limpost 
was doubled (as already stated) during the con. 
tinuance of the late war. 

If then, the average annual product of the single 
duties on imports and tonnage, may be estimated 
(and it cannot be prudently estimated higher,) at 
the sum of $ 12,000,000 
Fhe addition of 42 per cent. upon that 
























































The annual revenue to be raised, for the service amount will yield a sum of 5,040,000 fy 
of yovernment, may, then, be stated in reund num- _— W 
bers, at the sum of 24,000,000 of dollars independent And will give for the amount to be fa 
of any provision for public institutions and public produced by the customs, $17 040,000 th 
improvements; such as the president has recom- —— th 
mended to the patronage of the legislature; suc} 2, The social compact is formed on the basis th 
as tie pairiotisin of Congress may, from time to|of a surrender cf a part of the natural rights of r 
time, be induced to sanetion; and such as will at|mdividuals, for the security and benefit of the be 
once enlighten, enrich, and adorn the nation. whole soaiety. The federal compact is formed on la 

Upon the general principles of public policy, |the basis of a surrender of a part of the political - 
developed - the report of the committee of ways rights of each state, for the benefit and security ot 
ee ry satel ved bev of the whole confederation. Hence, in the attempt : 
x > ved, in part from internal |«to conciliate the various national interests which é 
duties and taxes, but: principally, from duties on |arise from the pursuits o“agriculture, manufactures, int 
imports. Stating therefore, the amount of the trade and navigation,” it is necessary to recollect, no! 
demand for revenue at $24,000,000! that the common object of the nation will not inv sla 
at has been proposed to supply annually, riably correspond with the separate objects of tra 
from the internal duties and taxes, and ‘individuals. or of their professions, nor with the Cor 
from the sale of public lands, the sum of local objects of the respective states, or of the Con 
6,925,090, dollars :—tiat is to say, from industry of their inhabitants. 

the direct tax on lands, houses, and Under the beneficent dispensations of Providence, fe 

_ slaves, the sum of 2,700,000 the territory of the Uuiied States produces almos Sal 

from the duty on stills, the all the natural fruits of the earth; and pursuing te 

¥ sum of 1,200,000 the subdivision of which labor is susceptible, the he 
from the duty on stamps, citizens of the United States are engaged in the me 

, he sum oF 490,000. cultivation of almost every art and every science, ah 

from the duty on refined within the scope of thuman knowledge. _ But the be 

, gar the sum of 150,000 fruits produced, although they are the fruits of the HOW 

_— the duty on carriages; nation, are not the same in every state; and the te 

, he sum of , 175,000. labor employed, although it be the labor of the ei: 

from licenses to retailers, (a nation is employed upon very different materials es 

tax proposed to be modifi- with very different results, in the different section syst 

_ e¢,) the sum of 900,000 of the union. nah 

from ihe duties on sales at From these considerations are derived the pi va 

, ei, the sum of 400,000 ciples of general policy, by which the nation ne 

ie ohppuiioan of public panda, . character is formed, and the national eeagen ble 

— 1,000,000 maintained. The interests of agriculture req’ this 

6,925,000] a free and constant access toa a": for ge labo 

_— and a ready supply of all the articles OF mus 

And the reliance for the residue of the consumption upon reasonable terms: but thenstion’ ea 

supply must be, of course, upon the interest may require the establishment of a domes" Des 

cus.oims, to the amount of $17,075,000|in preference to a foreign market, and the rat wh tes 

, . ment of domestic in preference to foreig” oil the : 

It is here to be considered, that the report ofjin furnishing the necessary supplies. And © tl of o 

the committee Oi Ways and ineans contemplates | the interests of foreign commerce flourish .* ad of D 

the aboiiiion or the reduction of duties or taxes} when foreign commerce is the only mece h oe 
heretviore pledged, “to provide for the payment|convey the natural products of tlic wage vA peo 


of the expences of government, the punctual pay-| market, and to provide for all the wants 0 
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meut of the public debt, and for creauung a sinking ple in the fabrics of the manufacturer atl 
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but the national interest may require (contem- 
ig equally the state of peace and the state of 


ist: 
Jail : 
war) that the people should be as independent in 
the resources of their subsistence, as in the opera- 


ions of their government. It must, however, be 
the aim of every just system of political econcmy, to 
secure the national interest with as little prejudice 
as possible to the peculiar interests of agriculture 
ond of commerce. 

There are few, if any, governments, which-do not 
regard ihe establishment of domestic manufactures, 
gs a chief object of public policy. The United 
sates have already so regarded it. m the earlies: 
acts of congress, Which were passed after the adop- 
tion of the present constitution, the obligation of 
providing by duties on imports, for the discharge 
ofthe public debts, is expressly connecied with the 

olicy of encouraging manufuctures. In the year 
1720, the secretary of the treasury was directed, 
py the house of representatives, to take the sub- 
‘ectof manufactures into consideration, with a view 
particularly to report upon the means of promot- 
ing sich as would render the United States inde 
perdent of foreign nations, for military and other 
essciitial supplies.” In the year 1810, the legisl.turr 
again manifested a marked solicitude to ascertain 
the progress of the national independence in manu- 
factures, by combining the business of the census 
with an enquiry into the state of the several manu- 
ficturing establishments and manufaetures, within 
the several districts, territories and divisions of 
the United States. But it was emphatically during 
the period of the restrictive system, and of the 
war, that the importance of domestic manufactures 
bec.me conspicious to the nation, and made a 
lasing impression upon the mind of every statesman 
anlof every patriot. The weapons and munitions 
of war; the necessaries of clothing and the comforts 
ofliving, were at first but scantily provided. The 
Anerican market seemed fora while,to be converted 
ito a scene of gambling and extortion; and it was 
not the least of the evils generated by the unequal 
state of the supply and the demand, that an illicit 
trafic with the enemy, by land and by water, was 
corruptly and systematically prosecuted, from the 
commencement to the termination of hostilities. 

From these circumstances of suffering and morti 
fication have sprung, however, the means of future 
safety and indeperdence. It has been thought, that 
with respect to industry applied to manufactures, as 
Well as with respect to industry applied to com- 
merce, individuals should be left to pursue their 
$*1 course, untouched by the hand of government, 
ther to impel or to restrain. Without examining 
how far this opinion is sanctioned by experience, it 
18 sufficient upon the present occasion to observe, 
thatthe American manufactures—particularly those 
Which have been introduced during the restrictive 
‘ystem and the war, owe their existence exclusively 
hd the capital, the skill, the enterprize, and the 
ned of private citizens. The demands of the 
rej "Ys while the acquisition of supplies from fo- 

51 nations was either prohibited or impractica- 
" may have afforded a sufficient inducement for 
flee, ate of capital and this application of 
aul ean aoe inducement, in its necessary extent, 
vathes fi 1en the day of competition returns. Up- 
le hange in the condition of the country, the 
reservation of the manufactures which rivate ci- 
‘zens under f. ‘ nal | oz a h: a P a 1 
the fies avorable atispices, have constitutec 
ee )perty of the nation, becomes a consideration 

“Neral policy, to be resolved by a recollection 

past embarrassments; by the certainty of an in- 
calty in remstating, upen any emergen- 
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cy, the manufactures which shall be allowed to pe 
rish and pass away; and by a just sense of the in- 
fluence of domestic manufactures upon the wealth, 
power and independence of the government. 

The object to be encouraged and protected me- 
rits, in its intrinsic value, as well as its general in- 
fluence, the attention of the legislature. From the 
peace of 1783, until the year 1808, the march of 
domestic manufzctures was slow, but steady. it 
has since been bold, rapid and firm; until, at the 


present period, considering the circumstances of | 


time and pressure, it has reached a station of unex- 
ainpled prosperity. The attempt, however, to ob- 
tain letailed and accurate information upon the sub- 
ject, has only been successful, in a very limited de- 
gree; and, consequently, the result must be present- 
ed to the view of congress, rather as an outline and 
an estimate, than as a complete and demonstrative 
statement of facts. With this understanding, the 
American manuf.ctures may be satisfactorily divid- 
ed into three priiicipa! classes; allowing for such di- 
versities of shade, as will sometimes seem to render 
the classification of particular manufactures doubt- 
ful, or arbitrary: First class—Muanufactures which 
are firmly and permanently established; and which 


wholly, or almost wholly, supply the demand for- 


domestic use and consumption. Second class—Ma- 
nufactures which, being recently, or partially estab- 
lished, do not at present supply the demand for do- 
mestic use and consumption; but waich, with pro- 
per cultivation, are capable of being matured to the 
whole extent of the demand. Third c!ass--Manu- 
factures which areso slightly culuvated, as to leave 
the demand of the country whoily, or alinost whol- 
iy, dependent upon foreign sources for a supply. 

First class—i\n the first class, it is believed, the fol. 

lowing articles may be embraced : 

Cabinet wares and all manufactures of wood. 

Carriages of all descriptions. 

Cables and cordage. 

Hats of wool, fur, leather, chip, or straw, and 
straw bonnets. 

Iron castings, fire and and side arms, cannon, 
muskets, pistols. 

Window glass. 

Leather, and all manufaetures of leather, includ- 
ing saddles, bridles and harness. 

Paper of every description; blank books, 

Printing types. 

Second class—In the second class, it is believed, the 
following articles may be embraced: 

Cotton goods of the coarser kinds. 

Woolen goods of the coarser kind generally, 
and some of the finer kinds. 

Metal buttons. 

Plated wares. 

Iron manufactures of the larger kinds; shovels, 
spades, axes, hoes, scythes, &c. nails, large 
and small. 

Pewter, tin, copper and brass manufactures. 

Alum, copperas. 

Spirits, beer, ale and porter. 

Third class—In the third class, it is believed, the 
following articles may be embraced: 

Cotton manufactures of the finer kinds; muslins, 
nankeens, chintzes, stained and prmted cot- 
tons of all descriptions. 

Linen of all descriptions, linen cambrics, tawns. 

Hempen cloths, sail cloth, Russian and German 
linens. 

Silk goods of all descriptions. 

Woolen goods of many descriptions; worsted 
goods of all kinds, stuffs, camblets, blankets, 





carpets, and carpeting. 
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Hosiery of all descriptions, including knit or 
woven gloves. 
Hardware and ironmongery, excepting the large 
articles, cutlery, pins, needles. 
China ware, earthen ware, porcelain. 
Glass of all descriptions, except window glass 
and phials. 
The matured state of the frst class of manufac- 
tures, relieves the task of forming a tariff, with re 
spect to them, from any important difficulty. Du- 
ties might be be freeiy imposed upon the importa- 
tion of similar articles, amounting wholly, or near- 
ly, toa proiiibition, without endangering a scarcity 
in the suppiy; while the competition among the do- 
mestic manufactures alone, would sufficiently pro- 
tect t»e con-umer from exorbitant prices ; graduat- 
ing ihe rates of the markets generally by the stand- 
ard of a fair profit, upon the capital and |:bor em- 
pioyed. Itis true ,:owever, on the oiherhand, © at 
by imposing low duties upon the imported articles, 
iinport«iion would be encouraged, and the revenue 
Increased; but without adding to the comfort or de- 
ducting from the expence of the consumer; the con- 
sitmption of the domestic manufacture would, in a» 
equal degree, be diminished by that operation, and 
the manuficture itself might be entirely supplanted. 
Ii is, therefore, a question be.ween the gain of the 
reveiue and the joss of the manufacture, to be de-| 





circumstances of an abundant market, the interest 
of the consumer must stand indifferent, whether the 
price of any article be paid for the benefit of the | 
manuficiurer, or of the importer: but a wise go- 
vernmeni will, surely, deem it better to sacrifice a 
portion of its revenue, than to sacrifice those insti- 
tutions which private enterprise and wealth have 
connected with public prosperity and independence. 


The second class of manufactures presents con- 
Siderations of ihe most interesting, and not of the 
feast embarrassing nature, in the formation of a 
tariff. Someremarks have already been made up 
on the denger which at present threutens those ma- | 
nuiactures, as well as upon the poiicy of rendering 
them permanentiy beneficial to the nation; for it is 
respectfully thought to be in the power of the le- 
gisiature, by a well-timed and weil-directed patron- 
age, to place them, within a very limi ed period, 
apon the footing on which the manuf.ctures in- 
cluded in ihe first class have been so happily placed, 
by the lapse of a few years, and the perseverance of 
a compzrativeiy few individuals. The means of 
promoting this great object ure various; but it ap 
pexrs to have been the early and continued practice 
and policy of the government, to afford encourage- 
meni to domestic products and manufactures, rather 
by the imposition of protecting duties, than by the 
grant of bounties and premiums; and, indeed, it is 
3n that course alone, that tle subject properly falls 
within the scope of the presest report. Although 
some indulgence will always be required, for any at- 
tempt so to realize the nauonaui Independence, in 
the departmen: of manufactures; the sacrifice can- 
not be either great or lasting. The inconveniences 
of the duy will be amply compensated by future 
advantages. The agriculturalist, whose produce 
and whose flocks depend for their vasue upon the 

uctuations of 2 foreign market, will have no occa- 
sion, eventually, to regret the opportunity of a rea- 
dy sale for his wool or lus cotton, in his own neigh- 
burhood; and it will soon be understood that the 
success of the American manufacture, which tends 
to diminish the profit (often the excessive profit) of 
the importer, does not necessarily add (o the price 
of the article in the hands of the consumer. 





——— Fe 


Assiming, therefore, the ground, that the ma. 









nuf..ctures of the second class will be fostered }y, 
the legislative care, the amount of the protectin 
duties, and the mode of imposing them, in orde; to 


be effectual, become important considerations, ] 
must be agreed, upon all hands, that the amount 


the duties should be such as will enable the 


facturer to meet the importer, in the American m 


ket, upon equal terms of profit and loss; an 


t.e mode of imposing the duties should be suc] 


t 
of 
manu. 
ar. 
d that 
1 as 


to secure the resulting competition from the infly 
ence of clandestine or illicit practices. There stilj 


however, remains a diversity of opinion as 
amount which will be competent, and as 
mode which will be efficient; and the aim 


to the 
to the 
of’ this 


report wili be to strike the medium which appears 
o be best established from all the information that 


has been collected. 


The third cluss of manufactures does not require 
further attention, at this time, than to adjust the 
rate of duty to the amount of revenue whiei it is 
necessary to draw from them. They have not yet 


been the objects of American capital, indust 


ry, and 


enterprize to any important degree; and the present 
policy of the government is directed to protect, and 


not tecreate manufactures. 


There is, however a distinct view of the subject 
which: ought not to beomitted. Where the demand 
cided upon principles of national poiicy, Under the!for raw materials, or manufactured articles, in any 

of the departments of domestic industry is wholly, 
or xzlmost wholly, dependent upon the supply from 
foreign nations, the access to the American market 


sould be easy, if not entirely free. Actin 


g upon 


this princip!e, it will be proper, above all, to respect 
the interest of ship building and navigation at a pe- 
riod when the equalization of the duties upon tor 
nage and merchandise, by the operation of the acts 
of congress, and treaties, will probably give rise to 
an interesting competition between foreign vessels 
and vessels of the United States. The shipping ir 


terest, and the manufacturing interest, must 


1. lLmported iron cables, anchors, and ba 
cables, cordage, hemp, pack-thread, twi 


supplied by the American manufaciurer 
to be lightly taxed. 


&° 


ing to the United States goods that are 


for legislative regulations. 

. The case of goods imported from co 
which by law confine the carriage 0 
goods te their own vessels respectively, 
so furnish a proper field for simular regu 


G2 


tion of the revenue—Thus: 
1. Articles intended as the source of revenue 


duties as to create a temptation to smugs 
3. Articles of great size and weight, of ¢ 
ly small value, are difficult to be smuggle 
other things being equal, they may be ¢ 





with higher duties. 


The principles involved in the proposition [0° 
new tariff, in relation to the protection of domesuc 
manuf.ctures, being thus presented for consicc™ 
tion, the more general principles of the syste! 
main to be briefly stated, in relation to the produc 


never be so heavily charged with duties’ 
prevent importation, or much to diminish : ot 
9. Articles should never be so heavily charge 


howe- 


ive: be reconciled; and consulting best interests, th¢ 
| following suggestions are respectfully offered: 


r iron; 
ne, and 


scines; sheet copper, copper nails, and lead; 
so fur as they enter essentially into the con 
struction and equipment of ships, and are not 


oply\t 
, ought 


. The case of foreign vessels employed in brings 


not the 


° ee 
growth or manufacture of the country to wiici 
the vessels belong, may furnish a proper field 


untries 
f such 
will al: 
Jations. 
for a 


) re- 


should 
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4, Articles of small size and great value are easily 
gmuggled, and must be charged with low duties, 
to destroy the otherwise fatal temptation to evade 
the law. 

4, Articles imported to a great amount should ra- 
ther be charged with specific duties upon their 
weight and measure, in order to guard against 
evasions and fraud, than with ad valorem duties 
on their value. 

The difficulty of carrying the last mentioned 
rule into practice, has been found almost insur- 
mountable. It has been already intimated, that in 
the classification of manufactures, there were seve- 
ral articles differently classed, which ¢an scarcely 
be distinguished from each other, and which could 
not be separately described, with such distinctness 
and precision, as is requisite ina tariff, to mark the 
jineof discrimination for different rates of specific 
duties. In the cotton and woollen manufactures of 
the United States, for instance, there are several 
kinds of goods extensively produced, whose names 
are arbitrary, and continually changing; and whose 
texture and quality are so various, and so easily 
altered er disguised, as to elude the vigilance and 
skill of the custom-house. For this reason—and 
considering, also, that the ascertainment of duties 
by the original cost of the goods, according to 
their weight and measure, is sometimes a source 
of vexation to the importer, leading, perhaps, to| 
great corruption in the execution of the law; the pre- 
cedent of the exisiing tariff has been generally pur- 
sued, which subjects all goods (for example, all! 
cotton and woollen goods) whether fine or course; ' 
and whether they are, or are net, of the kinds ma-| 
nufuctured in the United States; to one common 
rateof duty. A general description desigiutes the 
article; renders the imposition of the duty uniform’ 
and certain, at all the ports of entry; and effectual-| 
ly guards against mistake or evasion. 

Upon the principles, and with the views thus sta- | 
ted, the proposition for the new tariff has been 
formed. ‘The variations from the tariff of perma-| 
nent single dutics, consist, principally, in the fol-) 
lowing points: 

1. The rates of the duties ad valorem are chang- | 
ed in number from three to eight. The incre.se of; 
thenumber willnot, it is thought be attended with 
any disadvantage; and it wil a least, afford a beter 
means of ascertaining hereafier the value of articies 
of different descriptions, which are now blended in 
one class; as well as the amount of the duties col- 
lected from each description. The amount of the 
rates of duties ad valorem is also changed fiom 
12:, 15, and 20 per cent. to 74, 15, 20, 22, 28, Su, 
33 1-3 and 35 per cent. 

_ 2. The rates of the specific duties are generally 

mcreased upon the amount of the permanent sin- 

gle rates, averaging, with the increase of the rates 

of duties ad valorem, an aggregate of about 42 

per cent. upon the aggregate product of the cus-, 

toms, estimated at about $12,000,000 per annum: 

3. The following articles, heretofore free, are 














charged with duties, to wit: cents. 
Allum, per cwt. 2U0 
Copperas, do. 15u 
Copper, in sheets, rods, bolts, or nails, per Ib. 4 
Gum Arabic and Gum Senegal, ad. val. 74 per 
cent. 

Mahogany, per cubic foot 12 
Tin plates, per box of 100 square feet 15uU 


Woods for dying 
Brazil, Braziletto, Camwood, per ton 600 
Fustic, logwood, de, | 300 
Ricaragua, do. 809 





Wire, brass, ad. val. 22 per cent. 

4. The following articles, heretofore subject to 
an ad valorem duty, are charged with a specific du- 
ty, to wit: 

Iron, in bars or bolts, per ewt. 75 and 150 centr. 

5. The following articles, heretofore subject 
to specific duties, are charged with duties 
«d. valorem; because the product of the specific 
duries has been so inconsiderable, as to render it 
useless to distinguish them from the mass of arti- 
cles charged with duties ad valorem, to wit: 


cents, 
Woollen or cotton cards, former duty per doz. 50 
Glauber salts, do. per cwt. 200 
Hair powder, do. per Ib. 4 
Lime, do. casks of 60 gals. 5u 
Malt, do. per bushel 10 
Ochre, yellow, dry, do. per lb. 1 
Do. in oil do. do. 1 1-2 
Pewter, plates and dishes, do. do. ‘4 
Starch, do. do. ; 3 
Spanish brown, do. do. I 
Quicksilver, do. do. 6 


3. The means of enforcing the tartf. 


The means of enforcing the collection of the du- 
ties on imports, or in other words, the means of pre- 
venting or detecting frauds upon the revenue, re- 
quire a prompt, energetic, and steady attention — 
The remedies to be provided for the existing de- 
fects, should be particularly applied, Ist, to guard 
arainst smuggling, by the clandestine introduction 
of merchandize. without report, entry, or perm; 
2d, to guard against smuggling, in the case of du- 
ties ad valorem, by fraudulent entries of merchan- 
dize upon fictitious invoices; 3d, to guard against 
smuggling, in the case of specific duties, by frau- 
dulent entries of merchandize upon false statc- 
ments of the weight, or the measure; 4ti., to guard 
against smuggling, by clandestinely relandiig mev- 
chandize exported with the benefit of drawback, 
or by fraudulently obtaining debentures for duties 
on merchandize exported in cases that are not en- 

ith dto tee benetit. ‘Phe details necessary to give 

effect to asystem embracing these objects, mus‘ 
unavoidably be postponed until the sense of con- 
gress shall be ascertained; but it is proper at this 
time to bring distinctly into view the essential fea- 
tures of the system. In addition, therefore, to the 
provisions contained in the laws which now regu- 
late the coliection of duties on imports and ton- 
nage, the toliowing propositions are respectfuily 
suggested: 


1. That a competent judicial authority be provid- 
ed to take cognizance of all suiis, prosecutions, 
informations and libels, for debts, fines, penal- 
ties and forfeitures, arising and accruing under 
the laws of the Uniied Siates: a provision ven- 
dered indispensable by late decisions of sume of 
the state courts declining such cognizance, in 
certain Cases. 

2. Tiat a more competent provision be made for 
the employment of custom-house oiticers, cut- 
ters and barges. 

3. That an adequate fund be created and set apart 
for the creation of custom-houses, wiarehotses 
and stores, at the principal ports of entry: a fund 
to be crea‘ed, first, by retaining an additional 
amount of the duties, in cases of exportation fur 
the benefit of drawback; and, secondly, by im- 
posing a small duty to be called *wareliviise mio- 
pd upon every permit for unlading merchav- 

ZC. 
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4. That provision be made to enforce more Chi c- 
tually the duty of reporting and entering vessels, 
and exhibiting manifests of their cargoes, upon 
their arrival in any port of the United States: and 
to abolish the privilege of making port entries. 

5. That provision be made to guard more effectu- 
ally against imposition under preicuce that ves- 
sels arrive in distress, that goods are damaged, 
and that invoices are fost. © 

6. ‘That provision be made to place all the avenues 
to the cargoes of vessels, before unlading, under 
the seal of the custom-house, and to keep the 
same more effectually under the charge of the 
inspectors, while unlading. eal | 

7. That provision be made, that all invoices upon 
which entries may be etfected, shall be endorsed 
by the American consul, by a notary public, or 
by some other trust-worthy agent, or officer, to 
be designated by law, at the place of exportation, 
certif\ ing the merchandize io be priced “at the 
then current market price;”? that entries shall 
only be permitted upon invoices so endorsed; and 
that the invoices shail be conspicuously stamp- 
ed, with the seal of the custom.house, at the 


time of eniry. 


8. That provision be made authorising the collec-| 


tors, in all cases.ef suspicion, to add to the m- 
voice price of the merchandize ten per cent. be- 
yond the addition now prescribed; and if the im- 
porter refuse to pay duties on that amount, then 
either to take the merchandize on account of the 
United States, at the additional price, or to per- 
mit an entry upon the original invoice. 

9. That provision be made, that in all cases the 
custom-house officers shall send merchandize 
imported to the public stores for examination; 
and that they shall be there compared with the 
invoice, identified as to the kind and quality, 
ascertained as to the weight and measure, and 
estimated as to the value. 

10. That provision be made, requiring from the 





' 
{ 
} 


person who offers to enter merchandize a decla- 


ee ~~ 


for instance, 

1. The time allowed by law to complete the expo, 
entries, for the benefit of drawback, is aais oc 
days; and if not completed within that timie the 
whole amount of the drawback is forfeited The 
period should be extended, and the penalty oH 
non-compliance should be reduced. a 

- The right to export merchandize, with the be.., 
of drawback, ceases at the expiration of «, Cia 
The period might, without injury to the revenue, 
be enlarged. 

. The period allowed for making a return of da 
maged goods, with a view to a correspondent 
abatement of the duties, is limited to ten days. 
and the importer is sometimes charged with the 
whole duties on perishable articles, under the 
present restrictions, afier the articles have perish. 
ed, or are greatly decayed. A discretion should he 
confided to the proper officer, to make a proper 
abatement of the duties in both cases, UPON satis. 
factory proof of their existenee. 


to 


oy) 


Ii. A general tariff proposed for the consideratinn of 

congress. 

Upon the policy and p inciples, which have becg 
stated, the following tariff in reference to duties, 
drawbacks and bounties has been formed. | 

TARIFF. 
Ist. A schedule of the articles to be imported into ih: 
United States, FREE OF DUTY. 

All articles imported for the use of the United 
States. 

Philosophical apparatus, instruments or books, 
specially imported for the use of any incorporated 
society, for philosophical or literary purposes, 
and foi the use of any seminary of iearning. 

Specimens in natural history, mineralogy, botany 
and anatomical preparations, models of machinery 
and other inventions. ' 

Wearing appxrel, and other personal baggage ip 
actual use; and the implements, or tools of trade, 
of persons arriving in the United States. 


ration, whether he acts as owner, consignee, or} Regulus of antimony. 








agent; and whether he has been instructed, after 
entry, to hold the merchandize to the order of 


Bark of the cerk tree unmanufactured. 
Animals imported for breed. 





the shipper; in which last-mentioned case, the 


collector may be authorised to suspend the entry 
until the shipper, or the person having an order 
from him, appear to make it. 


11. That provision be made, requiring the seal of the 


custom-house to be stamped upon all the origi- 
nal packages, &c. ot merchandize entered for 
exportation, and with the benefit of drawback; 
which shall remain entire at the time of exporta- 
tion, and which shall be certified by the consul, 
or other proper person, to remain entire at the 
forcign place of landing, in order to discharge the 
debenture bond. 

12. That provision be made more effectually to se- 
cure the revenue from fraud and imposition, in 
the transportation of merchandize from district 
to district,iand generally in carrying on the 
cousting trade. — 

15. That provision be made more effectually to se- 
cure the revenue from fraud and imposiiion, in 
making out invoices in the money of foreign coun- 
tries; particulariy of such countries as employ a 
paper currency. “pn 
But whiie these suggestions are offered to guard 

the collection of the revenue, and to secure to the 

manufacturer the full benefit of the protecting du- 
ties, it must be recollected, that there are some pro- 

Visions in the existing laws, which require to be 

modified, in behalf of the merchant. 





Burr stones, unwrought. 

Bullion. 

Clay unwrought. 

Copper imported in any shape for the use of the 
mint. 

Copper and brass in pigs or bars. Tin in pigs ot 
bars, old copper and brass, and old pewter, 

Furs undressed of all kinds. 

Raw hides and skins. 

Lapis calaminaris. 

Plaister of Paris. 

Rags of any kindof cloth. 

Wood; and wood manufactured, except mahogany 
and dye-wood. | 

Zinc, tutanag, or spelter. 

Viive oil, in casks, to be used in manufactures. 


2d. 4 schedule of articles to be charged with duties u 
valorem. — | 
At seven and a half per centum. 

Dying drugs and materials for composing them, 10 
subject to other rates of duty; gum arabic; gua 
senegal. 

*Jewelry; gold and silver watches and clocks, % 
parts of either, and of the frames of clocks, © 
whatever materials made; gold and silver lac% 


des 
the 





*The facility of smuggling the articles here 
cribed, can only be counteracted by diminishing 
temptation, through the medium of a lew duty. 
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embroidery and epaulettes; precious stones, and 
nearls of all kinds, set or not set; Bristol stones 
or paste work; and all articles composed chiefly 
of gold, silver, pearl and precious stones. 

Laces of thread, siik or cotton. 

At fifteen per centum. 

All articles not free, and not subject to any other 
rate of duty. 

At twenty per centum. 

sinens of all descriptions, linen cambrics, lawns. 

Hempen cloth, sail cloth, Russian and German l- 
nens. 

stockine’s and gloves of thread and silk. 

silks, setins, and all articles of which silk is the ma- 
terial of chief vaiue. 

lt twenty-two per centum. 

All aricles manufactured from brass, copper, iron, 
sicel, pewter, lead or tin, or of which these me- 
tals, or either of them, is the material of chief va- 
jue. 

Brass and iron wire. 

Cutlery, pins, needles, buttons and buckles of ali 
kinds. 

Gilt, plated and japanned wares of all kinds. 

Cannon, muskets, fire-arms and side-arms. 

At twenty-eight per centum. 

Woolen manufactures of all descriptions, and of 

which wool is the material of chief value. 
At thirty per centum, 

China ware, earthen ware, stone ware, porcelain and 
glass manufacture. 

Bonnets and caps for women, fans, feathers, orna- 
ments for head dresses, artificial flowers, milline- 
ry of all sorts. 

Hats or caps of wool, fur, leather, chip, straw or 
silk. 

Cosmetics, washes, balsams, perfumes. 

Painted floor cloths, mats of gr«ss or flags. 

Sallad oils, pickles, capers, olives, mustard, comfits 
or sweetmeats preserved in sugar or brandy, wa- 
fers. 

At thirty-three and one-third per centum. 

Cotton manufactures of all descriptions, or of which: 
cotton is the material of chief value; provided 
that all cotton cloths, or cloths of which cotton: 
is the muterial of chief value, (excepting nan- 
keens imported directly from China) the original 
cost of which, at the place whence imported, shali 
be less than twenty-five cents per square yard, 
shali be taken and deemed to have cost twenty-five 
cents per square yard, and shall be charged with 
duty accordingly. 

At thirty-five per eentum. 

Cabinet wares, and all manufactures of wood. 

Carriages of all descriptions, and parts thereof. 

Leather and all manufactures of leather, or of which 
leather is the material of chief value. Saddles, 
bridles, harness. 

Paper of every description. Paper hangings, blank 
books, pasteboard, parchment, vellum, printed 
books. + © 

Brushes, canes, walking sticks, whips. 

Printing types. 

Clothing ready made. 


3d. A schedule of articles to be charged with specifi€ 


duties. CENTS. 

Ale, beer and porter, in bottles, per gal. 2U 
itLo, imported otherwise than in bottles, do. 10 
Allum, per ewt. 200 
Almonds, per lb. 3 
Bottles, black glass quart, per groce, 144 
ots, per pair, 200 
Bristles, per Ib. 3 


‘ang cards, por pack, 30 


Iron, in bars, or bolts, excepting rolled iron, do. 75 
in sheets, rods, or hoops, rolled iron in 





Cables and cordage, tarred, per lb. § 
Ditto, untarred, yarns, twine, packthread,. 
seines, do. 4 
Candles of tallow, do. 3 
Ditto, of wax or spermaceti, do. 4. 
Chinese cassia, do. 6 
Cinnamon, do. 25 
Cloves, do. 23 
Cheese, do. 9 
Chocolate, do. 9- 
Cocoa, do. 6 
Coal, per bushel, 8 
Copperas, per cwt. 150 
Copper, in sheets, rods, bolts, or nails, compo- 
sition spikes, bolts or nails, per lb. 4 
Coffee, do. 6 
Cotton, do. 3. 
Currants, do. 3 
Figs, do. 3 
Fish, foreign caught, per quintal, 100 
mackarel, per bbl. 150 
salmon, do. 200 
all o.lier pickled, do. 1u0 
Glass, window, not above 8 by 10 inches,per 100 
square feet, 250 
not above 10 by 12 inches, do. 275 
above 10 by 12 inches, do. 325 
Glue, per lb. 3 
Gunpowder, do. : 6 
Hemp, per cwt. 150 


bars or bolts and anchors, do. 150 
Indigo, per lb. 15 
Lead, in pigs, bars or sheets, do. 1 

red or white, dry or ground in oil, do. 3 
Mahogany, per cubic foot, 12 
Mace, per lb. 100 
Molasses, per gallon, Ss 
Nails, per Ib. 3 
Nutmeg, do. 60 
Pepper, do. 8S 
Pimento, do. 6 
Piums and prunes, do. 2 
Raisins in jars and boxes, and muscatel, do. 3 

all other, do. 2 
Salt, per bushel of 56 lbs. 20 
Steel, per cwt. 100 
Segars, per M. 250 
Spirits, from grain, to wit : 

Ist proof, per gallon, 42 

2d do. do. 45 

3d. do. do. 45 

4th do. do. 52 

Sth do. do. 60 

above 5th proof, do. 73 
From other materials, to wit: 

Ist and 2d proof, do. 38 

od proof, do. 42 

4th do. do. 48 

Sth do. do. ST 

above 5th proof, do. 7 
Shoes and slippers of silk, per pair, 40 

of leather, do. 30 
for children, do. 20 
Spikes, per lb. «2 
Soap, do. 3 
Sugar, brown, do. 24 

white clayed, or powdered, do. 4 

lump, do. 9 

loaf, do. 12 

candy, do, 12 
Snuff, do. ) 12 
Tallow, do i. 
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Tea, from China direct, to wit: 
Bohea, do. 
Souchong, and other black, do. 


10 
25 


Imperial, gunpowder, and gomee, do. 50 
Hyson and young hyson, do. 40 
_ _Hyson skin an other green, do. 28 
Prom ny otirer place, to wit: 
Bohea, do. 14 
Souchong, and other black, do. __ 34 
Imperial, gunpowder, and gomee, do. 68 
Ftyson and young hyson, do. 56 
Hyson skin, and other green, do. is 


Tin plates, per box of 100 sq. ft. 
Tobacco, manufactured, other than snuff and 


segars, per Ib. 10 
Woods, dving, viz: 
Brazil wood, brazilletto, red wood, or 
camwood, per ton, 600 
Fustic and logwood, do. 300 
Nicaragua, do. “ 


Whiting, per tb. 


Umbrellas or parasols of silk, each 200 
of other materials, da. 100 
Frames or sticks for umbrellas or parasols, 73 
Wine, iv wit: 
Maimsey, Madeira, and London particu- 
Jur per gallon, 100 
Qther Madeira, do. 80 
Burgundy, Champaign, Rhenish, and 
Tokay, 735 
Sherry and St. Lucar, 60 
Claret and other wines not enumerated, 
when imported in bottles or cases, 70 
Lisbon, Oporto and other wines of Por- 
tugal and Sicily, per gallon 50 | 
Teneriffe, Fayal, and other wines of the 
Western Islands, do. 40 
All other wines, when imported other- 
wise than in case and bottle, do. 25 


ALIEN DUTY. 
There shall be charged an additional duty of twelve 
and a half per cent. upon ail goods imported in 
vessels not of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of goods imported in foreign vessels, which 
are specially entitled by treaty or acts of congress, 
to be entered upon payment of the domestic 
duty. 


The additional alien duty of twelve and a half per 


cent shall not be the subject of drawback in cases 
of exportation. 
TONNAGE DUTY AND LIGHT MONEY. 
| Cents. 

Ships or vessels of the United States, entered 
from any foreign port or place, or carrying 
goods from one district to another district, 
shall pay, per ton. 

Ships or vessels built within the United States, 
but belonging ‘vholly or in part ‘to the sub- 
jects of foreign powers, entering from a fo- 
reign port or place, shall pay, do. 

Ships or vessels of other descriptions, entering 
from a foreign place or port, or carrying 

oods from one district to another within the 
United States, shall pay, do. 

Ships or vessels not of the United States, or 
not wholly owned by American citizens, en- 
tering the ports of the United States, shall 
pxy for “light money,”’ do. 

But the additional duty upon tonnage, and the 
light money imposed upon foreign vessels, 
are not to be exacted in the case of foreign 
vessels specially entitled by treaty or acts of 
congress to an entry upon domestic duties 
and charges only. 


WAREHOUSE MONEY. 


To constitute a fund for erecting and maintainin 

oa eneoners and stores, 8 
. There shou e paid for eve erm} 
unlade goeds, 25 cents. eae a 

2. There shall be retained upon the amount of 
the duties of goods exported, for the bene. 
fit of drawbacks, (except spirits) five per 
cent. 

§. Thers shall be retained in the case of spirits 
exported, for the benefit of drawback, two 
cents per gallon, and also three per cent. 
on the amount of the duties. 

A separate account shall be kept at the custom. 
house of the money collected for this fund; anq 
the amount shall be expended, from time to time 
under such directions as the president of the U. 
States shall approve and authorise. 


DRAWBACKS AND BOUNTIES. 


There shall be allowed a drawback of the duties on 
goods imported into the United States, if the 
goods be exported within twelve months afte; 
the time of importation, subject to the following 
exceptions and provisions: 

1. There shall not be an allowance of drawback 
in the case of goeds imported in foreign 
vessels from any of the dominions or colo. 
nies of any foreign power to which the 
vessels of the United States are not per 
mitted to trade. 

2. There shall not be an allowance of drawback 

for the additional duty of twelve and a half 
per cent. imposed on goods imported in 
vessels not of the United States. 

3. There shall not be an allowance of drawback 
in the case foreign dried and pickled fish, 
and other salted provisions, fish-oil, or play- 
ing cards, 

4. There shall be retained upon the amount of 
the duties of goods exported for the benefit | 
of drawback, (except spirits) five per cent, 

5. There shall be retained in the case of spuits 
exported, for the benefit of drawback, two 
cents per gallon, and also three per cent. 02 
the amount of the duties. 

6. The present bounties, allowances, and draw- 
backs, shall be continued in the case of €s- 
porting pickled fish, of the fisheries of the 
United States; in the case of American Ves- 
sels employed in the fisheries; and in the | 
case of exporting sugar refined within the 
United States. 


These provisions respecting drawbacks must,how: | 
ever, be conformed to the privileges specially allow- 
ed to foreigners by treaty, or acts of congress. 

It only remains, in the performance of the task 











SO 


50 


prescribed by the house of representatives, to give 
ja succinct statement of the probable product of the 
;duties upon imports, according to the proposed t& 
| riff. 

| The annual product of the single duties, has been 
‘estimated at 12,000,000: and of this sum, the spec! 
fic duties produced about $7,200,000 vv 
|The duties, ad valorem, produced 


about, 4,800,000 00 


a 
| 12,000,000 09 
But the amount proposed to be rais- 


ed by the new tariff being, 17,000,000 9% 


——— er 


Such additions must be made tp the 


t old tarnf as will produce, 





$5,000,000 00 
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While commerce flourished, the trade which had |prejudices which are generated by distance and 
been carried on with the continent of Europe, with/the want of inducemenis to approach each other and 
the East-Indies, and with the colonies of Spain and{reciprocate benefits, will be removed; information 
France, enriched our enterprising merchants, the/ will be extended; the union ‘will acquire strenoth 
benefits of which were sensibly felt by the agricul-|and solidity, and the Constitution of the United 
turalists, whose wealth and industry were incr ased| States, and that of each state, will be regarded as 
and extended. When external commerce was sus-/fountains from which flow numerous streams of 
pended the capitalists throughout the union became|public and private prosperity. 
solicitous to give activity to their capital. A portion] Each government, moving in its appropriate or. 
of it, it is believed, was directed to the improve-|hit, performing with ability, its separate functions’ 
ment of agriculture, and not an inconsiderable} wilt be endeared.to the hearts of a good and gratel 
portion of it, as it appears, was likewise employed | ful people. : 
in erecting establishments for manufacturing cotton] The states that are most disposed to manufac. 
wool. To make this statement as satisfactory as|tures, as: regular occupations, will draw from the 
possible—to give it all the certainty that it isjagricultural states all the raw materials which 
susceptible of attaining, the following facts are|they want, and not an inconsiderable portion also 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of the/of the necessaries of life; while the latter will, in 
house. They show the rapid progress which has|addition to the benefits which they at present ‘en 
been made ina few years, and evidently the ability] joy, always command, in peace or in war, at mode. 
to carry them on with certainty of success, should|rate prices, every species of manufacture, that their 
a just and liberal policy regard them as abjects! wants may require. Should they be inclined to 
deserving encouragement. manufacture for themselves, they can do so with 
success, because they have all the means in their 
power to erect and to extend at pleasure manufac. 
turing establishments. Our wants being supplied 
by our own ingenuity and industry, exportation of 
specie to pay for foreign manufactures, will cease. 

The value of American produce at this time ex- 
ported, will not enable the importers to pay for the 
‘foreign manufactures imported. Whenever thetwo 








Bales-of cotton manufac- 
IN THE YEAR tured jn manufacturing 
estabishments. 








& 








Q = : 
+o 1 ie ‘accounts shall be fairly stated, the balance against 
ai aye the United States will be found to be many millions 
ey 90,000 jot dollars. Such is the state of things, that the 
4 ‘change must be to the advantage of the United 


States. The precious metals will be attracted to 

This statement the committee have no reason to|;them, the diffusion of which, ina regular and uni- 
doubt; nor have they any to question the truth of) form current through the great arteries and veins 
the following succinct statement of the capital! of the’ body politic, will give to each member health 


which is employed, of the labor which it com:|and vigor. 





mands, and of the products of that labor: | In proportion as the commerce of the United 
Capital, ; ; $40,000,000 States depends on agriculture and manufactures, as 
Males employed, from the age of seyen- ‘a common basis, will it increase and become inde- 
teen and upwards, ; ; ; 10,000; pendent of those revolutions and fluctuations, which 
Women and temale children, 66,000 | the ambition and jealousy of foreign governments 
Boys, under seventeen years of age 24,000 are too apt to produce. Our navigation will be 
Wages of one hundred thousand persons, | quickened; and supported as it will be by internal 
averaging § 150 each, $ 15,000,000| resources never before at the command of any na- 
Cotton wool manufactured, ninety thou- ‘tion, will advance to the extent of those resources. 
sand bales amounting to lb. 27,000,000; New channels of trade, to enterprise, no less im- 
Number of yards of cotton, of various |portant than productive, are opening, which can be 
kinds, , ' . yds. 81,000,000 secured only by a wise and prudent policy appreci 
Cost, per yard averaging 30 cents, $24,300,000! ating their advantage. 


‘he rise and progress of such establishments can! If want of foresight should neglect the cultiva- 
excite no wonder. The inducements to industry| tion and improvement of them, the opportune mo- 
in a free government are numerous and inviting. ment may be lost, perhaps for centuries, and the 
Effects are always in unison with their causes. The energies of this nation be thereby prevented from 
inducements consist in the certainty and security|; developing themselves, and from making the boon 
which every citizen enjoys of exercising exclusive! which ts prottered, our own. 
dominion over the ¢6reations of his genius, and the! By trading on our own capital, collisions with 
products of his labor; in procuring from his native) other nations, if they be not entirely done away, 
soil, at all times with facility, the raw materials that! wall be greatly diminished. 
are required, and in the liberal encouragement that | This natural order of things exhibits the com- 
will be accorded by agricuituralists to those who, mencement of a new epoch, which promises peace, 
by their labor, keep up a constant and increasing security, and repose, by a firm and steady reliance 
demand for the produce of argriculture. on the produce of agriculture, on the treasures that 

Every state will participate in those advantages. ! are embosomed in the earth, on the genius and in- 
The resources of each will be explored, opened, and genuity of our manufactures and mechanics, 40 
enlarged. Different sections of the union will,/on the intelligence and enterprise of our merchants. 
according to their position, the climate, the popula-; ‘The government, possessing the intelligence av 
tion, the habits of the people, and the nature of the art of improving the resources of the natiol 
the soil, strike into that line of industry, which is| will increase its efticient powers, and, enjoying the 


adapted to their interest and the good of the} confidence of those whom it has made happy, ~ 

c, the 

f wi) 
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best 


whole; an active and free intercourse, promoted | oppose to the assailant of the nation’s right 
and fugilitated by roads and canals, will ensue;} true, the only invincible #Agis, the unity 9 
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snd strength. Causes producing war wiil be few. | 
Should war take place, its calamitous consequences 
will be mitigated, and the expenses and burdens of 
such a state of things will fall with a weight less 
oppressive and injurious on the nation. ‘The ex- 
penditures of the last war were greatly increased 
by a dependence on foreign supplies. The prices 
incident to such a dependence will always be high. 

Had not our nassent manufacturing establish- 
ments increased the quantity of commodities, at 
that time in demand, the expenditures would have 
been much greater, and consequences the most fatal 
and disastrous, alarming even in contcmplation, 
would have heen the fate of this nation. The ex- 

erierice of the past teaches a lesson never to be) 
forgotten, and points emphatically to the remedy. 
A wise government should heed its admonstions, or 
. the independence of this nation will be exposed to 
“he shafts of fortune.” 


The committee, keeping in view the interest of}! 


the naion, cannct refrain from stating that cotton 
fubrics imported from India, interfere not less with 
that encouragement to which agriculture is justly 
entitled, than they do with that which ought reason- 
ably to be accorded to the manufactures of coiton 
wool. The raw material of which they are made 
is the growth of India, and of a quality inferior to 
our own. 

The fabrics themselves, in point of duration and 
use, are likewise inferior to the substan‘ial fubrics 
of American manufacture. Although the India cot- 
ton fabrics can be sold for a lower price than the 
American, yet the difference in the texture is ~ 
much in favor of the American, that the latter may | 





, 


_ The manufacturers of cotton in making applicse 
tion to the national government for encouragement, 
have been induced to do so, for many reasons.— 
They know that their establishments are new and 
in their infancy, and that they have to encounter a 
comp¢etition with foreign establishments, that have 
arrived at maturity, that are supported by a large 
capital, and that have from the government every 
protection that can be required. 

The American manufucturers expect to mect 
with all the embarrassments which a jealous and 
monopolizing policy can suggest.. Fhe committee 


are sensible of the force of such considerations.— 


’ 


Piiey are convinced that old practices and maxims 
will not be abandoned to favor the United States. 
Che foreign manufacturers and merchants will put 
in requisition all the powers of ingenuity; will 
practise whatever art can devise, and capital can 
accomplish, to prevent the American manufactur- 
ing establishments from striking root and flourish- 
ing in their rich and native soil. By the allowance 
of bounties and drawbacks, the foreign manufac- 
turers and merchants will be furnished with addi- 
tional means of carrying on the conflict, and of cn- 
suring success. 

Tie American manufacturers have good reason 
for their apprehensions; they have much at stake. 
They have a large capital employed, and are feel- 
ingly alive for its fate. Should the national go- 


vernment not afford them protection, the dangers 


which invest and threaten them, will destroy all 
their hopes, and will close their prospects of utility 
Lo their country. A reasonable encouragement will 


sustain and keep them erect; but if they fall, they 


be sufely considered as the cheapest. ‘fall never to rise again. 


The distance of most of the western states from 
the ocean, the exuberant richness of the soil, and 
the variety of its products, forcibly impress the 
mind of the committee with a belief, that all these 
causes conspire to encourage manufactures, and to 
give an impetus and direction to such a disposition. 
Although the western states may be said to be in 
the gristle, in contemplation of that destiny, to 
which they are hastenin®, yet the products of mi- 
nufactures in those states are beyoud every calcu- 
lation that could reasonably be made; contrary to 
the opinion of many enligtened and virtuous men, 
Who have supposed that the inducements to agri- 





but what can relenting avail? 
to life? 
paration that is due? 


The foreign manufacturers and merchants know 


this; and will redouble with renovated zeal the 
stroke to prostrate them. 
should the American manufacturing establishments 
fall, their mouldering piles—the visible ruins of a 
legislative breath, will warn all who shall tread in 
tie same fooisteps, of the doom, the inevetable des- 


They also know, that 


diny of their establishments. 

The national government, in viewing the disas- 
‘rous efiects of a short sighted policy,.may relent; 
Can it raise the dead 
Can it give for injuries inflicted, the re- 
Industry, in every ramifica- 


culture and the superior advantages of that life, | ion of socicty, will feel the shock, and genera- 
would suppress any disposition to that sort of in- | tions will, as they succeed each other, feel the ef- 
dustry. But theorics, how ingeniously soever they fects of its undulations. Dissstisfaction will be vi- 
may be constructed, how much soever they may be|sible everywhere, and the lost confidence and af- 
made to conform to the laws of symmetry and beau- fection of the citizens, will not be the least of the 
ty, are no sooner brought into conflict with facts,|evils the government will have to deplore. But 
than they fall into ruins. In viewing their fragments, |should the national government, pursuing an en 
the mind is irresistably led to render the homage lightened and liberal policy, sustain and foster the 
due to the genius and taste of the architects; but manuf.cturing establishments, a few years would 
cannot refrain from regretting the waste, to no} place them ima condition to bid defiance to foreign 


Purpose, of superior intellects. 


The western states ;competition, and would enable them to increase 


prove the fallacy of such theories; they appear in;the industry, wealth, and prosperity of the nation; 


their growth and expansion to be in advance of 





‘and toufford to the government, in times of diffh- 


thought; while the political economist is drawing) culty and disiress, whatever il may require to supe 
. oe " m P i 5 ° 7 . , a a . ° / - ° " Ps iy 
their portraits,their features change and enlarge,with | port public c1 edit, waile maintaiming the mghis of 


Sich rapidity, that his pencil in vain endeavors to 
catch their expression, and to fix their physiognomy. 
Itis to their advantage to manufacture, because, | 


'the nation. 


Providence, in bountifully placing within our 


reach, whatever can ministcr to happiness and 


by decreasing the bulk of the articles, they at the icoinfort, indicates plainly to us our duty—and what 


same time, increase their value by labor, bring them 
to market with less expense, and with the certainty 
of obtaining the best prices. 

Those states understanding their interest, will 
hot be diverted from its pursuit. In the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, they find a stimulus for 
Agriculture. 








4 


we owe to ourselves. 
and inexhaustible. 


Our resources ure abundant 


Vhe stand that Archimedes wanted, is given to 


the national and state governments—and labor-say- 
ing machinery tenders the lever—the power of 
bringing those resources into use. 


This power imparts mealculabls advantages to a 
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nation whose population is not full. The United 
States require the use of this power, because they 
do not abound in population. The diminution of 
manual labor, by means of machinery, in the cot- 
ton manufacture of Great Britain, was, in the year 
1810, as two hundred to one. 

Our manufactures have already availed them- 
selves of this power, and have profited by it. A 
little more experience in making machines, and in 
managing them with skill, will enable onr manufac- 
turers to supply more fabrics than are necessary 
for the home demand. 

Competition will make the prices of the articles 
low, and the extension of the cotton manufactories 
will produce that competition. 

One striking and important advantage, which fa- 
bor-saving machines bestow, is this, that in all their 
operations they require few men, as a reference to 
another part of this report will show. No appre- 
hensions can then be seriously entertained, that 
agriculture will be in danger of having its efficient 
laborers withdrawn from its service. 

On the contrary, the manufacturing establish- 
ments increasing the demand for raw materials will 
give to agriculture new life and expansion. 

The committee after having, with great defer- 
ence and respect, presented to the house this im- 
portant subject, in various points of view, feel them- 
selves constrained, before concluding this report, to 
offer a few more observations, which they consider 
as being immediately connected with it, and not 
less so, with the present and future prosperity of 
this nation. 

The prospects of an enlarged commerce, are not 
flattering. 

Every nation in times of peace will supply its 
own wants from its own resources, or from those of 
other nations. 

When supplies are drawn from foreign countries, 
the intercourse which will ensue, will furnish em- 
ployment to the navigation only of the countries 
connected, by their reciprocal wants. 

Our concern does not arise from, nor can it be in- 
creased by, the limitation which our navigation and 
trade w:!l have prescribed to them, by the peace 
and apparent repose of Europe. 

Our apprehensions arise from causes that cannot 
animate by their cffects. Look wheresoever the 
eye can glance, and what are the objects that strike 
the vision. On the continent of Europe, industry, 
deprived of its motive and incitement, is paralyzed; 
the accumulated wealth of ages, seized by the 
hand of military despotism, is appropriated to and 
squandered on objects of ambition; the order of 
things unsettled, and confidence between man and 
man annihilated. Everv moment is looked for, with 
tremulous, anxious, and increased solicitude; hone 
Janguishes; and commercial enterprise stiffens with 
fear. The political horizon appears to be calm, but 
many of no ordinary sagacity think they behold 
signs portentous of a change, the indications. of a 
violent tempest which will again rage, and desolate 
that devoted region. 

Shouid this prediction fail, no change for the bet- 
ter, under existing circumstances, can take place. 
Where despotism—miliary despotism reigns—si- 
Jence and fearful stillness must prevail. 

Sich is the prospect which continental Europe 
exhibits, to the enterprise of American mer- 
chants. 


Can itbe possible for them to find in that region, 
sources which will supply them with more than se- 


venteen millions of dollars, the b«lance due for Bry. 
tish manufactures imported; this balance being hee 
and above the value of all the exports to foreion 
countries from the United States. The view which 
is given of the dreary prospect of commercial ad. 
vantages accruing to the United States by an inter. 
course with continental Europe, is believed to be 
just. The statement made of the great balance jn 
favor of Great Britain due from the United States 
is founded on matter of fact. , 


In the hands of Great-Britain, are gathered tore.’ 
ther and held many powers, which they have not ac. 
customed hitherto to feel and to exercise. 


No improper motives are intended to be impnted 
to that government. But does not experience teach 
a lesson that should never be forgotton, that oo. 
vernments, like individuais, are apt “to fee] power 
and forget right ” Itis not inconsistent with nation. 
al decorum, to become circumspect and prudent,— 
May not the government of Great Britain be inclip. 
ed, in analysing the basis of her political power, to 
consider and regard the United States as her riya] 
and to indulge an improper jealousy, the enemy of 
peace and repose? ° 


Can it be politic, in any point of view, to make 
the United States dependent on any nation for sup. 
plies, absolutely necessary for defence, for comfort, 
and for accommodation? 


Will not the strength, the political energies of 
this nation be materially impaired at any time, but 
fatally so in those of difficulty and distress, by suck 
dependence? 


Do not the suggestions of wisdom plainly show, 
that the security, the peace and the happiness of 
this nation depend on opening and enlarging all 
our resources, and drawing from them whatever 
shall be required for public use or private accon- 
modation? 


The committee, from the views which they have 
taken, consider the situation of the manufacturing 
establishments to be perilous. Some have decreas- 
ed and others have suspended business. A liberal 
encouragement will put them again into operation 
with increased powers; but should it be withheld, 
they will be prostrated. Thousands will be reduced 
to want and wretchedness. A capital of near sixty 
millions of dollars will become inactive, the greater 
part of which will be a dead loss to the manufiac- 
turers. Our improvidence may lead to fatal con- 
sequences: the powers, jealous of our growth and 
prosperity, will-acquire the resources and strength 
which this government neglects to improve. It 
requires no prophet to foretel the use that fo- 
reign powers will make of them. The committee, 
from all the considerations which they have given to 
‘nis subject, are deeply impressed with a convic 
tion that the manufucturing establishments of cot- 
.on wool are of real utility to the agricultural in 
terest, and that they contribute muci to the pros 
perity of the union. Under the influence of this 
conviction, the committee beg leave to tender, 
respectfully, with this report, the following resolu: 
tion: 


Resolved, That from and afer the 30th day of 
June next, in lieu of the duties now authorised by 
jaw, there be laid, levied, and coilected on cotton 
goods, imported intothe United States, and. tert 
tories thereof, from any foreign coun'ry whiatevels 

per centum ad valorem, being nos 





'less cents per square yard. 
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American Manufactures. 


>Mr. JerFERSON’s LETTER, on the interesting sub- 

‘ect of domestic manufactures, an extract of which 

is introduced below by the Boston Chronicle, will 

be read with the attention due to such a writer 
on such a theme. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES.—As the subject relating 
to American manufactures is so earnestly urged by 
yarious petitions to congress, we are induced to 
publish the sentiments of Mr. Jefferson, in answer 
toa letter written to him, to explain his remark, in 
his Notes on Virginia, “that the work shops of Eu- 
rope are the most proper to furnish the supplies of 
manufactures to the United States.’? The whole let- 
rer from this renowned patriot, is a volume of in- 
struction. At present we shall confine ourselves to 
notice his reply on the question of manufactures. 

“Who could have imagined (says he) that the two 
most distinguished in the rank of nations, for science 
and civilization, would have suddenly descended 
from their honorable eminence, and setting at defi- 
ance all those moral laws established by the Author 
of Nature between nation and nation, as between 
man and man, would cover earth and sea with rob- 
beries and piracies, merely because they were strong 
enough to do it with temporal impunity, and that un- 
der this disbandment of nations from social order, 
we should have been despoiled of a thousand ships, 
and have thousands of our citizens reduced to Alge- 
rine Slavery? —Yet this has taken place. The British 
interdicted to our vessels all harbors of the globe, 
without they had first proceeded to some one of 
hers, there paid tribute proportioned to their car- 
go, and obtained a license to proceed to the port of 
destination. The French, on the other side, declar- 
ed the American ships to be lawful prizes, if they 
had touched atrthe port, or even been visited by a 
ship of the enemy nation. ‘Thus were the United 
States completely excluded from the ocean. Compare 
(says Mr. Jefferson) this state of things with that 
of *85, and say whether an opinion, founded in the 
circumstances of that day (in which the Notes on 
Virginia were written) can be fairly applied to those 
of the present. We have experienced what we did 
not then believe, that there did exist both profligacy 
and power enough to exclude the United States 
from the field of intercourse with other nations. 
We, therefore, have a right toconclude, that to be 
independent for the comforts of life we must fabricate 
them ourselves. We must now place the manufuctur- 
er by the side of the agriculturalist. The question 
of ’85 is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. 
The question is, shall we manufucture our own com- 
forts, or go without them at the will of a foreign na- 
tion? He, therefore, who is now against domestic 
manufactures, must be for reducing us to a depen- 
dence upon foreign nations.—I AM NOT ONE OF THESE.” 








Extra postage repealed. 


An act te repeal so much of an act, passed on the 
23d day of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen, as imposes additional duties 
On postage. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- 
catives of the United States of America in congress 
assembled, That from and after the thirty-first day 
of March next, so much of the act, entitled “An 
act to provide additional revenues for defraying the 
€xpenses of government and m:intaining the pub- 
lic credit by duties on sales at auction, and on li- 
ences to retail wines, spirituous liquors and fo- 


postage,” passed the twenty-third day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, as 
imposes additional duties on postage, be, and the 
same is hereby repealed. 
H. CLAY, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
President of the senate pro tempore; 
February 1, 1816—Approved, 
JAMES MADISON. 








CHRONICLE. 


American prisoners at Carthagena.—A memorial 
requesting the interposition of the government of 
the United States, for the relief of our citizens de- 
tained at Carthagena, has been extensively signed 
in Baltimore, and we believe, sent on to Washing- 
ton City. It is brief and eloquent, indeed; appea!- 
ing, 72 a manner that must be respected, to the state in 
which we ourselves were placed during our revoiu- 
tion. What was right then is right now; and we 
trust that an immediate and vigorous exertion may 
be made to relieve an unfortunate people from the 
miserable deaths designed for them by the abomi- 
nable wretches who at present have them in their 
power. Great Britain did no more than make pri- 
soners of war of the French and others who admi- 
nistered to our aid and comfort, during our struggle 
for independence, that she got possession of. But 
in the present case, the Spaniards have not a right 
to proceed so far—for, as the Baltimore Patriot 
justly observes—“The seizure of our vessels by 
tue Spanish general was entirely illegal, because 
we understand the blockade of Cartiagena had nei- 
ther been notified to our government, nor ever car- 
ried into effect; it was merely a nominal one, if it 
it ever had been declared. The Spanish ships of 
war, as we learn, were not attempting to enforce 
the blockade, and our vessels were permitted to 
enter unmolested, until they had come to anchor; 
some of them were even decoyed in. But if the 
blockade and the seizure of our vessels had both 
been legal, the imprisonment and ill-treatment of 
their captains, supercargoes and crews, are a hor- 
ribie ou.wage, not only upon humanity, but against 
our national honor, and against the laws and usages 
of civilized war. 

Good. The legislature of Virginia have rejected 
the Hurtford Convention umendments to the ¢onsti- 
tution of the Uniied States, ratitied by the states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut (only) as “inex 
pedient”—and adopted that p.vposed by North Ca- 
rolina, for districting each state for the election of 
inembers of congress and electors of president.— 
Massachusetts has, however, rcjected this proposi- 
tion—on what grounds we know not; indeed, we are 
at a loss to conceive any reasonable plea upon which 
it can be objected to, by the real friends of fair re- 
presentation. 

Boarp or runrnie works. J*;om the Richmond En- 
qurer, of Feb. 15. Yesterday, the legisiaiure of Vir- 
yinia were engaged, during the greater part of their 
session, in appointing the direciors wio are to con- 
stitute the board of public works, under the late 
act consuituting a fund for internal improvement.— 
The foliowing persons were appomie. for tha’ use 
ful othce. Among thei we recognize tue “o.ce of 
Monticello,” the man Wio penned the decia.-ion 
of American independence; the citizen wi. 2g 
grateful peopie detight to honor: 

Alexander Smyth, Lewis Sunumers, Join Sickee 





reign merchaadize, and for increasing the rates of 


ley, to the westward of tie Allegany moiuitaams. 
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Andrew Alexander, James M. Marshall, between 
the Allegany mountains and the Blue Ridge. 

Thomas Jefferson, Charles F. Mercer, ‘Villiam 1. 
Lewis, between the Blue Ridge and the head of tide 
water. 

John Mercer, Littleton W. Tazwell, between the 
head of tide water and the sea coast. 

Baltimore exchanzve—vVhe trustees of this mag- 
nificent fabrick, (that is to be) Rave issued propo- 
sals {o various mechanics and others, for supplie- 
of materials and labor. An idea may be formed of 
the magnitude of the design, by noticing that they 
wish to contract absolutely for 1,500,009 brick, with 
liberty to extend the agreement to two millions. 

Honor to the drave. The iegislature of Virgini 
have voted the thanks of the commonwealth, wit' 
suitable swords, to maj. gen. W. Scott, maj. gen. 
Gaines, lieut. col. G. M. Brooks, and to the nearest 
male relative of the late capt. John Ritchie and 
major Holmes, of the army; and cxpiain Henly, of 
the navy, all native citizens of that state. Thic 
particular occasions in which those persons distin- 
guished themselves are mentioned in the resolve; 
but they are too notorious to the readers of the 
Rezister to require it here. 

Gen. Harrison has recently been publicly enter- 
tained at Frankfort, Ky. by a number of citizens 
and members of the legislature, “to evince their 
respect for his faithful services during the late war.” 

Light restored. A poor woman who had been 
blind thirty-six vears, was lately restored to sight 
by Dr. Worth, of New-London. 

Difference —The legislature of New-Jersey, at 
the request of the inhabitants, have lately changed 
the name of a township and called it Lawrence, in 
honor of the late captain L. of the navy During 
the war, and at the very moment when we were 
threatened with MVellington and his “invincibles,”’ 
the legislature of Massachusetts called a township 
‘in that state by the name of Wetiineron. What 
would these folks have said if the legislature of a 
state, at the time of our guzasi war with France, i: 
1799, had called atown by the great name of 7'a/- 
feurand? 

GEORGIA sUGAR.—It appears that great efforts are 
making to cultivate the cane in Georgia. I has been 
raised successfully 120 or 130 miles from the sea- 
coast. It is said the pine land answers equal to 
any other, which is very cheap. _That sugar will 
speedily become, perhaps, the chief staple of Geor- 
gia, seems now resolved to a moral certainty; and 
a sudden effect in commerce may be expected, which 
will, also, not a little, effect other nations, the Bri- 
tish especially—who have acted as if they thought 
they had a monopoly of that valuable article. 

“An occurrence at .Vew-Orleane is mentioned in a 
letter from a gentleman there to his friend in New 
York, which may teach a lesson to some officers, &c. 
who come from Upper Canada to embark for Eu- 
rope, and when there, forget that they are out of 
his Britannic majesty’s dominions. 

Gn the 3d of January, the citizens of New Orleans 
began to celebrate in a very fes:ive manner the first 
amniversary of Jackson’s operations, beiow that city; 
which celebration was to be continued until the 8th 
inclusive. Among the British merchants or agents 
who were purchasing cotton in the city, was a man 
named Pritchard, who, at the coffee house, was so 
indiscreet as to use scurrilous and reproachful lan- 
guage in speaking of the Americans; applying con. 
temptuous epithets to the yankee army and navy. 
Indeed, the British consider the term yartkee as 2 
veproach, andsouse it. An aged man present took 


‘| pected to 





—— -_—— 


down Pritchard’s words, and had them placardeg 


in the room. Presently after, a major Hunter come 
in, and was informed of Pritchard’s conduct. 
The major wroie him a note, requiring him to come 
to the coffee-house the next day and make a public 
«pology. The limited: hour‘expired without the 
-ppearance of P. on the Rixlto—when Hunter re. 
paired to the lodgings of the British back and ad. 
ministered to that offender a quantum suffcit of 
stripes with a cowskin-whip. Pritchard thus dis. 
graced, was stimu.aied by his fellows, to chailenye 
major H. to x duei; and finding no other mode of 
ilaving popular contempt, or replacing himself jn 
some sort of estimation, he adopted their advice— 
The m jor accepted the invitation, and chose the 
-astanee, (five paces.) On thefirst fire, Pritchard 
Wes shot through the body. The letter, writien 
bout anhbouraf er, says that the ball was exiract. 
ed trom the opposite side, and une man was not ex- 
survive.—Col. ; 
The British government (says ‘he 
Hartford Mercury) ave now paying the New-Enviand 
states for their io! mous “Hartford Convention,” dy 
luying x» duiy of tive dollars on each ton of plas. 
cer of Paris brought to any of them east of Ney- 
Huven. 

SINGULAR occuRreENceE! Philadelphia, Feb. 10.— 
A stage between this and Trenton took fire and was 
entirely consumed. Ti was ocessioned by a pas. 
senger putting a hot brick on the floor of the stage 
to keep his feet warm; and what is most extraordi- 
nary, it burnt with such rapidity, that the passen- 
gers, 6 in number, with difficulty made their escape. 
Gazette. 


oy. My ? 
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(CP The very interesung and important nature of 
the articles we have the pleasure to lay before 
our readers in the preceding pages, will afford 
an apology for the omission of many others, and 
among them, the usual journal of the proceedings 
of congress. As it is a great object to con‘inie 
this journal sufficiently in detail for reference, 
&e. we shall postpone it until next week, rather 
than omit it—the following brief outline serving 
ordinary purposes until then: 

As to the treaty. The senate having resolved to 
insist on their disagreement with the house of re- 
presentatives, committees of conference were Tals 
ed, who agreed pon certain modifications, which 
will probably be ra ified by both houses. 

Canadian volunteers. The bill to compensate ce®™ 
tain Canadian volunteers, by a bounty in land, ac 
cording to their rank, was passed—yeas 89, nays 54. 
Yeas and nays hereafter. 

Dishanded officers. The house concurred, yeas 
77 nays 59, with the senate, to strike out the 5d 
section of the bill making further provision for mil 
tur, services, which went to give a bounty in land 
to the officers late of the army of the United Statts, 
yeas and nays hereafter. 

National University. The committee on that part 
of the president’s message which relates to ths 
subject, have reported a bill for the purpose. 

Lhe late Gen. Washington. (n consequence, 
presume) of certain proceedings of the legisiawre 
of Virginia which have tor their object the deposk 
tion of the remains of the illustrious | ashingto 


(we 


at Richmond, for the purpose of erecting © yar 
ment over them, a motion has prevailed, +! bo 

. . . . . _ ™ 
houses, to raise committees to exumime tt pro 


ceedings of « former congress touching this mat 
ter, and report thereon. 
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Hec olim meminisse juvabit.—V inait. 
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Battle Monument. 


proceedings relative to the erection of a monument 
to ‘he memory of those who fell at the battle of 
North Point ; including the prayer of bishop Kemp, 
and the address of the Rev. Dr. Inglis. 
The committee of vigilance and safety, to the inhabi- 
tants of the city and precincts of Baltimore. 
The return of peace having terminated the active 


of the day, will give due notice of the respective 
‘imes and places at which the severai sections will 
assemble, for the purpose of joining in the general 
procession. As the occasion is eminently calculated 
to call forth all the tenderest sensibilities of the hu- 
man heart, the committee of arrangement confident- 


timore of every description will manifest their svm- 
pathy and regard, by joining in this tribute of gra- 


duties of the commitiee of vigilance and safety, its jtitude to the brave defenders of our city. 


members are now desirous of preparing a suitable 
tribute of respect to the memory of our brave, but 
unfortunate fellow-citizens, who fell in defence of 
this cityon the memorable twelfth and thirteenth 
of S:ptember, 1814, and have accordingly unani- 
mously resolved as follows :— 

Ist. Thata MONUMENT be erected, in a place 
to be hereafter designated by the committee, with- 
in the city or precincts of Baltimore. 

2d That the thanks of the committee be, and they 

are hereby presented to Maximis1an Goperroy, 
Esq. for his patriotic and voluntary offer, gratuitous- 
ly, to prepare designs for the inspection of the com- 
mittee, and to superintend the execution of the one 
of their choice. 
_ 3d. That the three designs presented by Mr. Gode- 
iroy are entitled to, and receive the approbation 
of the committee; and that the one denominated 
Fascial be, and is hereby adopted. 

4th. That the unexpended funds of the commit- 
tee of vigilance and safety be, and the same are 
heresy appropriated to the foregoing object. 

sth. That in aid of this fund, a subscription pa- 
per be deposited at the mayor’s office, on Monday 
the 31 of April next; that it remain there uatil the 
4th of July following, and that no person be allow- 
ed to subscribe more than five dollars. 

6th. That the names of subscribers, but not the 
sum subscribed, be published on the Saturday of 
each week until the subscription be closed. 

7th. That the corner stone be laid on the 12:h of 
September next; that there be then a grand proces- 
sion; that the relatives of the deceased be invited 
toattend, and that a suitable address be delivered on 
the occasion. 

8th. That the original subscription paper, careful. 
ly enveloped, for its preservation, be deposited 
within the corner stone, and thata copy thereof be 

led with the register of the city. 

9th. That Messrs. James A. Bucuanay, Ricaarp 

tisBy, Henny Payson, SamureL HoLtiinesworrn, 
and Josep Jamison be, and they hereby are charged 
With the execution of the foregoing resolutions. 

EDWARD JOHNSON, Chairman of the 
committee of vigilance und safety. 

Ist March, 1815. f m8 o's 

GRAND PROCESSION, 

_ The committee of vigilance and safety of the ci- 
hy Baltimore, deeply impressed with the grate- 
7 tecollection of the distinguished gallaniry of 
‘ier late fellow citizens, who fell nobly fight- 
tar defence of their country, on the ever memora- 
Mecee and 13th of September, 1814, unanimously 
‘oad upon the erection of a monument to perpe- 
mal meh memories, and appointed James A. Buch- 
seo’ amuel Hollingsworth, Richard Frisby, Jo- 
Pi pin Henry Payson, five of their mem- 
iid ‘ant into effect the said resolution. Major 
ings, r arper warmly participating in these feel- 
5S) Oered his assistance on this solemn and inter- 


Cstiy ae j : 
'§ Occasion, and after duly deliberating upon the 


The citizens not attached to any military corps 
will assemble in Great York street, where the pro- 
cession will be formed. | 

Messrs. George Stiles, Isaac Phillips, William 
McDonald, Henry Thompson, George Winchester, 
Wm. Stuart, Charles Sterrett Ridgely, James Mosh- 
er, Allen Thomas, and William Jackson, to: act on 
horseback as Marshals of the day, and the duties to 
be performed by each to be arranged by themselves 
ata meeting to be held for that purpose. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


First Marshal. 
Detachment of cavalry. 
Mr. Godefroy 
and the monument committee. i 
Gens. Smith and Stricker, and col. Armistead with 
the officers of their respective Staffs. 
Chairman of the committee of vigilance and safety. 
Members of the committee of supply. 
Major-general Watson, and hrigadier-generals Win- 
der, Foreman, Stansbury, and col. Philip Reed, 
who are especially invited to attend. 
Second marshal. 
Reverend clergy. 

Funeral car drawn by six horses, surmounted by a 
plan of the intended monument. 
Relatives of those slain in defence of Baltimore and 
at the battle of Bladensburgh as chief mourners. 
Third marshal. 

Music. 

Persons wounded in the defence of the city of Bal- 
timore, at the Battle of Bladensburgh, or any 
other place in Maryland during the 
invasion of the enemy. 

Officers of the nuvy—officers of the present and late 

army of the United States, and officers of the 
militia of the state of Maryland, and of 
the adjoining states who assisted in 
the defence of the city of 
Baltimore. 
Fourth and fifth marshals. 
His excellency the governor of Maryland & his aids. 
The executive cotincil and secretary. 
His honor the chancellor, and the judges of the 
general and state government. 
Members of congress, and members of the state le- 
gislature. 
Sixth Marshal. 
Strangers, 
Invited by the monumental committee—by major- 
general Harper, and by the marshals of the day. 
Seventh marshal. 
The corporation, magistrates and other civil officers 
of the city and county of Baltimore, headed by 
the marshal of the district, and the high 
Sheriff of the county. 
Eighth marshal. 
Captains, mates and seamen. 
Ninth Marshal. 
Subscribers to the monument, eight deep. 








iy have jointly agreed upon the following | 
Dublich om for the procession, which they now | 
‘y,, 84 tor the general information of the citizens. 

* fentlemen who have been selected, as Marshals! 


i 
’ 


The youth of the city preceded by their teachers, 
eight deep. 
Tenth marshal. 
The remainder of the citizens, cight deep. 


3 


ly indulge the expectation, that the citizens of Bal- | 
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The $d division of Maryland militia under the this band of brothers kravely fell, offering up their 
cominand of major-general Harper will form the/lives for their country. | 
year of the procession. Filled with admiration and gratitude for their po. 
The general procession will move at ten o’clock| dle sacrifice, and deeply impressed with the import. 
through Great York street into Baltimore street,|} ance of recalling and perpetuating the remem. 
through Baltimore to Gay street, through South Gay| brance of so iltustrious an example, the committee 
street to Water street, through Water to South] of vigilance of the city of Baltimore, which acted 
street, tip South to Baltimore greet, through Balti-| so important and honorable a part in the transac. 
more to Howard street, up North Howard to Frank-; tions of that time, has resolved to erect a MONU. 
fin street, down Frank}in to Charles street, down) MENT to their memory, and to commence the'work 
Chorles to Baltimore street, down Haltimere to Cal-/on the first anniversary of their fall.” Their fellow: 
vert street, and up North Calvert street to Washing-| citizens, whose munificence and gratitude furnish 
ton square,where the corner stoneof the bactle monu-} the means of accomplishing this laudable undertak. 
ment will be liid at twelve o’clock, under the di-|ing, intend to solemnize its commencement by 2 
rectian of major-general Smith, brigadier-general; general procession. In this testimonial of respect; 
Stricker, col. Armistead and the mayor of the city.| it ison every account proper that their brothers jn 
Prayer by the right rev, bishop Kemp. An ad-|arms should join; ‘as well those who more imme. 
dress suited to the occasion by the rev. Dr. Inglis. | diately partook with them in the dangers and glory 
M .jor-general Harper will announce the movement’ of the day, as those who stood ready to partxke, and 
of the procession by a federal salute from a detach-| by their countenance and support contributed so 








ment of artillery.’ largely tothe happy result. 
The major general commanding tie third divi. 
DIVISION ORDERS. sionof Maryland militia, has therefore, Resolved, 
er an ae ba, after conferring with the committee of vigilance, to 
Third division of Maryland militia. | call out the third brigade, to which the deceased 


To pay public honors to the memory of those who) Delonged, and the cavalry of the eleventh, which 
have fallen in defence of their country, has been the! composed a part of the reserve, in the lines before 
usage of every age; and is recommended no less; the town. Asit might be inconvenient to a great 
by sound policy, than by gratitude, love of country, | part of the infantry of the eleventh to attend, on 
and ali the most exalted feelings ofour nature. The, account of their remote situation, they will not be 
lionors bestowed on the dead, are the noblest incite |called out; but the officers are invited to attend, 
ments to virtuous deeds by the living. They che-; with as many of the non-commissioned officers and 
rish all the high qaaliuies which constitute heroes! privates as can make it convenient, either by entire 
and patriots. They tend to Keep alive generous sen-} companies, or as individual volunteers, who may be 
timents and affections ; to foster national spirit and} formed into companies, battalions and regiments af- 
national pride, and to enlist in’ the public cause the| ter their arrival, under such oflicers as the brigadier 
love of fame and the desire of glory, the most pow-| general may designate. 
erful, and when: thus directed, the most gencrous The mejor general is confident that no motives 
and enoobling passions of the human heart. for attention to this order and invitation need-be ung 

No occasion has presented itself among us, so fit! ed, in addition to those already noticed. 
for the adoption of this laudable custom, as the} It is therefore ordered, that the third brigade of 
death of the brave men who fell at North Point,) Maryland militia, commanded by brigadier general 
and in Port M’Henry, on the F2th and 15th of Sep-|Sierretf,and the cavalry of the eleventh, command- 
tmber, 1814; davs, the recollection of which ought, ved by brigadier gen ral Stansbury, with such part of 
to fill the heart of every citizen of Baltimore with | the infantry of the latter as may attend, do assemble 
gratitude and pride, and cannot be too often or too! and parade on Chinguopin hill, near Bsitimore, on 
solemnly recalled. the 12th day of September next, at nine o’clock, A. 

It was then that the peaceful inhabitants of a} M. in order to jein the procession in honor of theit 
commercial City, not onein an hundred of whom! fellow citizens and brothers in arms, who fell at 
had ever seen an enemy, or heard-the sound of hos-| North Point and Fort M’Henry. Brigadier general 
tile cannon, marched forth to oppose an invading ar. | Stansbury. will form the infuntry of his brigade who 
my of veterans, more than double their numbers,| attend, into companies, battalions and regiments, 
crowned with laurels in European warfire, flushed | and will designate the officers to command them. 
with recent success, and led on by a skilful, adven-; he two brigades will be drawn up in line, within 
iurous, and renowned commander. Forgetting all ithe entrenchments, and fronting towards them: the 
party dissentions and private animosities ; discard-! third, as having been actually engaged at North 
ing all feelings but those of pairiots, husbands,! Point, will take the right. Theartillery, with sule- 
fathers, sons and brothers, they braved and support-| arms only, will be on the right of the third, and i's 
ed the unequal conflict; thinned the ranks andj|cavalry on its left. The left of the third will rest 
checked the progress of the foe, slew his distinguish-|on the Philadelphia road. The right of the elev 
éd and gallant chief, and by giving him a bitter fore-|enth at a proper distance, on the left of the road, 
taste of the resistance to be encountered in the fur-|and its cavalry on its left ; so as to form the real” 
ther prosecution of his enterprize, disposed and guard of the whole procession. 
pr-pwred him for its abandonment: while their fel-| Brigadier generals Sterret and Stansbury wills 
low citizens forming part of the brave garrison of point suitable persons, to mark out the ground Wn 
Fort M'Henry, partook in the dangers and glory of|their respective brigades. They will furnish € 
its defence; ani withstood for eighteen hours, with-/on2 troop of c.valry, as an escort to the processio» 
out sh-lter and with a magazine not bomb proof, a|to act under the direction of the marglials of the 
constant and vigorous bombardment, by a powerful|day; and brigadier general Sterrett will furnish 
fiect, which laid secure beyond the reach of our guns.'gnard for the major general, and a detachment © 

In these glorious achievements, which with the! artillery to fire salutes and minute guns. This i 
blessing of Divine Providence frustrated the plans of; tachment will be posted on the open’ ground, B& 
tlie invader, compelled his retreat, and ‘saved us! Madison street, and west of the canal. 
from the horrors of capture and military contribu-| ~The third brigade, at the’signal given, with coun 
tion, perhaps of conflagration and pillage, a part of! ter-march from the riglit by its fear, t6 the Philde! 
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,ja road, and pursue the march down it. The ele- Raised by the munificence of thecitizensof Baltimore, 
na LYS» 


their th will marcn by its right, as soon as the left of and under the superintendance of the 
é aes d has countermarched, and will follow down committee of vigilance and safety. 
Ir Ro. the yore Vane colors will all be in mourning, the J. Miximilian M. Sodefroy, architect; 
nport. the row fed, the arms reversed, and the music a} J, G. Neale, S. Baughman, and F. Hore, stone cutters; 
mneeth sie 8 waa . | W. Athey, stone mason.” 
Nittee dex se nal for the march to commence will be two} The rev’d doct. Inglis then delivered the addyegs; 
acted | gan uick succession, from the detachment of| after which the mayor announced to gen. Harper 
— Dae , Write troops will proceed in the order pre-} that the ceremony. of laying the corner stone was 
ONU- glare ge York street into Baltimore-street, and} completed ; whena federal salute was fired by the 
Work + h general procession of the citizens. ‘| detachment of artillery, and the assembly was dis- 
ate he aa for the general processton to move will] missed. .Minute guns were fired, and the bells of 
setlae federal salute from’ the detachment of artillery, | Christ church rung muffled during the moving of the 
mand vee will continue to fire minute guns during the procession, and. all business was suspended for the day, 
he Se whole march of the procession. a. stile 
bibs t Wnen the troops enter Calvert-street they will in- PRAYER BY BISHOP KEMP. 
sith. cling to the right, and continue their march through) © God! the creator and governor of the world, 
dia Washington square, till the rear clears Baltimore) i, whose hands are the lives of men and the fate of 
rad sireet. “They will taen halt and form the line, to} nations, we approach thy throne with veneration and 
— wiess the Ceremony. ; awe. We acknowledge our numerous offences and 
«gaa At the commencement of the ceremony of laying | .+¢ops—we have sinned—we have done wiekedly— 
div} the comer stone, on a signal te be given by flags] we have rebelled against thee our God; while thy 
ied. the minute guns will cease ; and at its conclusion, 0D} hounties have been bestowed upon us with a liberal 
ao another signal, the detachment of arullery will fire hand, we have forgotten our kivd benefactor! 
ae sfederal salute. The troops, in the order in which We adore thee, O merciful Father, that our chas- 
<3 they advance, will then salute the governor of the|+isoments have not been measured by our offences, 
Ae siate,commander in chief, at his quarters,and dismiss.| hut {hat in the midst of wrath thou hast remember- 
ene ‘Brig lier general Sterrett will take order respect- ed mercy. On this occasion we present ourselves ei 
. ta ing ue Hag and signals, ! y before-thee with the mingled emotions of grief and of Wake 
by fue officers of the second and ninth brigades, gratitude—of grief for the loss of our beloved citi- Hi | 
fe i commanded by brigadier generals Ringgold and}? ono and of gratitude, for the great deliverance, iis 
Fiah Swearingen, and composing the residue of the third | wrich the bravery of our troops and the merciful if YM 
ntire division, are invited to attend and join the Proces-| coodness of our God effected for us on this memo- . oh 
a sit. Tae officers of the division of staff willbe} “oni. day. And while we erect this monument to Bie 
) r attacued to the person of the major general. By perpetuate their patriotic and intrepid deeds; we ae | 
te order of major general Harper. also offer it asa testimony of thankfulness to that ig! ae 
en HENRY H. PATTILLO, A. D. C. Being, who did not forsake our city in the day of Hie |. 7 
tives Agreeably to the foregoing arrangement, a proces- danger—who inapires the hearts of our men with it 4 i | 
“urge sion Was formed in Great York-sireet, which proceed courage in so tremendous’ a contlict, v ho suppor ‘ed ee |) 
ed by the intended route to W ashington square.! them in the face of an enemy, Wi.0 had w on ore: a fae 
le of The funeral car, surmounted by a plan of the intend-| severe fought field in European wars.—O God ! On iit i t 
shea ed monument, as designed by Mr. Godetroy, and €X-jour gallant and beloved defenders pour down the HP Ht 
ERY ecuted by Mr. John Finley, assisted by Mr. Rem- | best of heaven’s blessings ! : ; Hh i” 
rt of brandt Peale, Was drawn DY Six white horses, cupa- While this day riper opie us, in the wrtete forcible if i f 
mble risoned and led by six men in military uniform, and terms, “that man who is born of a woman, hath He va) 
ban suardei by the Independent Biues, commanded by | put a short time to live, and is full of misery—that i) Oe 
" A. capt. Levering. On the arrival at the square, the | he cometh up and is cut down hike a flower—that in i} i i 
theit bind, under the direction of professors Neuinger and | the midst of life we are in death ;” let it also teach ' Pi) 
I at Bunyie, performed the music selected ior the OCCa-! us that of none can we successfully seek for succor ae 
eral sion. The right reverend bishop Kemp then address | but of thee O Lord !—Thou canst frustrate all the \ ‘A 
who ed the Tarone of Grace in prayer; when the corner | plans of men—thoui canst defeat the most extensive | 
ents, stone of the monument was laid by the architect warlike preparations—and divest the most terrific : ty 
: and his assistants, under the direction of gen. Smith, hostile engines, of any effect but empty sound ! z i 4 ti 
thin ge Siricker, col. Armistead, and the mayor. The} Lord our protector, how excellent is thy name in al et 
the book containing the names of the subscribers to} the world !” = Mae) | 
orth the building of the monument; the newspapers of When our minds run back to the scenes, which we if 
side the preceding day; gold, silver, and copper coin of} erect this monument to commemorate—when we 
tg the United States, was deposited therein, together [think of the heart rending grief, and the dreadful | 
rest vith a plate of copper, on which was engraved anticipations, with which we viewed our troops 
sor: “September Xf, marching out to face the foe—when we behold the 
oad, A. D. MDCCCXV, sky thiled with flashes of fire, which appear still i 
eal In the XL year‘ot Iniependence, bright in our view---when we listen to the tremendous if 
James Madison being president roar of cannon which seems still to vibrate on our | 
ap of the U.S. ears—when we think of the grief of the mothers, 
fir To the memory of the brave defenders of this city,| wives, and children of. those who stood exposed in ; 
sach who gloriously fell in the battle at North Point” | this awful day—how shall we sufficiently sagmity | 
On, ou the Xi September, 1814, and at the the goodness of our heavenly father, when we find ig 
the Bombardment of Fort M’Henry on ourselves, at this time@, in possession of liberty, gt 
h a the XIII of the sume month ; prosperity, and peace. Letour souls and all that is f 
t of . Edward Johnson, mayor of the city. within us praise the Lord ! i 
de- Maj. gen. Samuel Smith, brig. gen. John Stricker,] When we look upon this monument may ourhearts “a 
year and lieut. col, G. Armistead of the U.S. artil- {0 God, be enlarged with sentiments of. benevolence 
ry, laid the corner stone of this monu- towards the widows and orphans of those whose hh 
un ment of public gratitude ‘vames are inscribed upon it; and may another monu- ri 
Jet and the deliverance of this city : Iment of affection and charity towards these inter; He 
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esting sufferers be soon erected, which tie influence ; midxbie assaults of a British fleet and army. Eyepy 


of the elements shall not deface nor the hand of time | shell from the bombarding squadron seemed to the 
destroy. May a perennial stream of charity issue lear of the timid and the wavering, and I thank God 
from it like water out of the rock of Horeb, to; there were not many such, a minute gun that told of 
moaintain the mothers, the widows and the orphans} the funeral of enterprising and devoted Baltimore 
of those who fell in defence of our city. Concern sat upon every countenance. Cowardice wg; 
O God, continue thy protection to us! and guard| of; or if existing, was ashamed to let itself be seen 
us against the attacks of impiety and vice, foes that} The foe was discomfitted, and retreated from the 
neither the bravery of our citizens nor the strength) conflict: a haughty foe: a foe who hdd not scrupled 
of our ramparts can possibly ward off—foes that| to announce intentions not more destructive to us 
would soon weaken all the energies of our country,) than disreputable to himself: a foe who arrogantly 
and prostrate our fair fabric of liberty in ruins. In the} contemning our resources, forgot alike, that an Aj. 
day of prosperity, may we never forget our God, nor| mighty Being rules the destinies of embattled ng. 
suffer the insidious and enervating influence of lux-| tions, and that freemen, fighting for their families, 
ury to parylize our free and wise institutions and/and their homes, strike with an arm of sacred confi. 
render us an effiminate and weak people. But give| dence, which no boastings of the invader shall wither, 
us grace, so to maintain thy holy religion, that by its} The joy of deliverance, however, is bitterly ming. 
divine means and its sacred ordinances, we may be} led with the tinctures of grief. Could I be so base 
preserved a pious, a virtuous, and a happy people.}as to lose the remembrance of the blood by which my 
Inspire our rulers with the fear of God, which is the; safety was so cearly purchased,this monumental spot, 
foundation of all true wisdom, and the shield fr Siar those sorrowing relatives,and all these interesting me. 
ry free government. Let the holy maxims of chris-/ morials of public sympathy and respect by which Lam 
tianity be regarded as the ground of our policy and|surrounded, would instantly rebuke the treason, 
they will prove the ark of oursafety—“ that righte-| But gratitude to God must take precedence of the 
ousuess exalteth a nation, but that sin is a reproach/tenderest tributes of social affection. Charge me 
to any people”—that ‘ when the righteous are in au-; not, then, with offering an unseasonable request 
thority, the people rejoice, but when the wicked! when Iask you to temper the melancholy offices of 
beareth rule the people mourn”—that government|this day with the expression of your gratitude to 
is the institution of God for the punishment of evil, God for the salvation which he has been mercifully 
doers, but for the praise of them that do well—and| pleased, through the instrumentality of our brave 
that to respect the authority of government and obey, fellow citizens, to effect in the midst of us. It is 
its laws and injunctions, are duties which we owe to, What the shades of those who have left you, if per- 
God. mitted to take part in aught that passes beneath the 
Fill our hearts, O heavenly Father, with the love|sun, would, I persuade myself, require at your hand: 
of thee, and of our fellow creatures ; and may a| for there is scarce a social or relative virtue, be it 
spirit of mildness, moderation and christian charity | fenerosity, or modesty, or piety, which does not hold 
pervade every description of citizens! Then will/|a close alliance with true valour. ‘* Not unto us;” 
this monument continue not only as a testimony of| [seem to myself to hear the heroes exclaiming “Not 
our respect for the memory of our departed citizens, | unto us, O Lord ;” and not even to the intrepid ranks 
but «3 a proof, that while we maintain the principles|in which we fought and bled and fell ; ‘* but unto thy 
of christianity and cherish its noble virtues, our hap-| Name be the praise.” 
piness and freedom will remain a monument mcre! Men, brethren, and fellow citizens; come with 
durible than marble: upon which both internal and!Me éo their graves ; and there, let me speak with you. 
external enemies will waste their force in vain, and| Tell to tie world that the Lord hath kept the ci- 
exhaust their efforts in empty sound. | ty, and that therefore your defenders were not vigi- 
Continue to us, O bountiful God, the blessings of lant invain. ‘Tell tothe world that yeur dwellings 
peace, and give us grace to apply these blessings in| 4re your own: that your persons are free: that in- 
such a manner as to extend the influence of thy holy'| dependence still hallows the soil on which you tread, 
religion—to enlarge the boundaries of human hap-| the blood bought heritage of your fathers : and that 
piness—to spread the knowledge and the practice of’ Almighty Providence, by your deceased heroes and 
religion from the rivers to the end-of the earth—so, their survivors in arms, hath done this thing. Al- 
that the happy time may soon come, when wars mighty Providence frowned defeat and mortification 
shall cease—when man shall no more prey upon man On the self-confident invader, who, flushed with 4 
—wvhen all unruly passions and bad dispositions|long series of victories in the fields of European 
shail yield to the amiable virtues and unoffending! discipline, dreamed that an easy prey lay before him. 
dispositions of true christians—when “the wol{ By a Divine blessing on the general industry, zeal 
shall dwell with the lamp, and the leopard shali lie}and patriotism, our citizens, whose habits and oc- 
down with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion|Cupations had hitherto fora long train of years, been 
and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead| such exclusively as are incident to a state of peace, 
them. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my} Were rapidly converted into effisient warriors ; and 
30ly mountain, for the earth shall be full of the; the city which had been destined to “sit as a Wh 
knowledye of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’| dow,” soon found herself enabled to sing, “ Blessed 
idear these our prayers, O merciful God : throug’ | be the Lord, my strength, who teacheth. my hands to 
the merits of Jesus Christ our saviour. Amen. war, and my fingers to fight! my goodness, and my 
|fortress ; my high tower, and my yea 4d 
. z ‘shield, and he in whom I trust; who subdueth le 
. ee ADDRESS BY ae INGLIS. people under me!” my 
viten, brethren, and fellow citizens, | Figure to yourselves your temples end your dwe 
Vhis day is consecrited to no common duties.| lings on fire: your once busy and pleasant walks, 
Shall we joy, or shall we grieve ? ‘Shall we lament,|an extended battle ground: your women and chil- 
or shall we vive thanks ? ‘dren wandering in exile, they know not whither, an¢ 
_ Pwelve months are just completing their rerolu-|scarcely caring how, pursued by the clangor of arms 
tion, since this fair city, and a large extent of our}and the shout of licentious victory. But! cngonll 
country, Whose safety was not incorrectly adjudged I cannot speak what I feel. It is not for me to pal" 
to be embraced by hers, were exposed to the for-the horrors of a populous town taken by assav! 
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cad imagination may supply my deficiency. But 
‘ous God, is it from this fate that we have been 
ae i h f the fallen! 
rescued? Oh, blessings on the memory of the 
Honor to the scars of the living! Thanks to the 
sword of the chief and the soldier, the veteran and 
he young volunteer! Praise to the patriotism of all! 
And with especial fervor, be everlasting glory paid 
to God our Saviour—most high—most m.ghty—and 
most merciful ! 

For, mark the reverse. Thehostile step pollutes 
not now those hills and those vallies which were 
moistened by the blood of our brave militia, and by 
the tears of their widows and their fatherless chil- 
jren. Not a plume drops from the eagle’s wing : 
not an arrow from the gripe of his talons. ‘The bat- 
tlements are safe. Tie banner floats proudly in the 
welcoming air. The stars are sovereign. The al- 
tars secured from military violence and pollution, 
have been loaded with the oblations of adoring thou- 
ands. The people have offered their thanksgiving 
unto a delivering God, and paid their vows unto the 
Most High. They would now do an act of justice to 
the brave. They now honor their noble minded de- 
enders. 

Rich shall be the reward of those who combatted, 
and have survived; for they have successfully ac- 
quitted themselves of one of the lortiest of social 
duties. Their country declares herself satisfied 
with their filialand prompt obedience. Conscience, 
with a glow of honest transport, looks back to well- 
sustained trials, to well-fought fields and well-earn- 
ed reputation. God from on high, has blessed them 
intheir deeds of glory. 

They heard the drum beat to arms, and the trum- 
petsound to battle. They were told that blood 
must ow: They stopped not to take counsel from 
the unmanly idolatry of animal existence. They 
counted not their lives dear to them. They gazed 
on the star spangled banner, the lovely pledge of 
success that kissed the inspiring breezes of theaven. 
They vowed that thas banner should not cease to 
wave. And, hear it, beloved countrymen, they kept 
their vow—God being their helper, they fuithfully kept 
their vow, 

That banner still waves in undiminished splen- 
dor. It sparkles in beauty on the bosom of the Me- 
diterranean. In terror it has gleamed on the tow- 
ers of Algiers. 

It is the pride of our eyes ; and may it wave for- 
ever ! 

Brave citizens! The unwithering wreaths with 
which glory has crowned vou, will not suffer us to 
forget those whose example has taught us how to 
endure—how to fight—how to conquer—and, alas! 
how to die. 

Yes, my countrymen, how io pik. For after all, 
the felicity of this day is deeply tinged by the colors 
of death. The light that shines upon the field of 
glory is darkened by sepulchral gloom. From sur- 
‘wing patriots and soldiers resident in our commu- 
nity; and from those gallant men, inhabiting more 
“stant parts, both in command and in the ranks, 
Whose presence graces our solemnities, or the fame 
of whose services fastens our gratitude upon them ; 
Imust transfer your regards to our fallen heroes. 
When I turn my eyes to the distinguished officers 
‘amy right who conducted the defence of Balti- 
ore, and to whose cool intrepidity and sound dis- 
“telion, its inhabitants are under a lasting debt of 


affirming thatall who are concerned in the perform- 
ance derive from it a generous and melancholy plea- 
sure. To high-minded men nothing can be more 
gratifying than language or actions expressive of 
the admiration due to virtue and to valor. Nothing 
to the christian man more sweet than the giving of 
honor where honor is due. Spirits of the warlike 
dead ! whom living, we loved ; and whom, departed, 
we bless ! who would not cull the fairest and the 
sweetest flowrets nurtured in the Kindly lap of earth, 
and strew them on. your glorious graves? Who 
would not catch the last rays of the western sun, as 
he sinks behind the mountain top, after a day of pow- 
erful refulgence, and say tis thus the patriot falls— 
*tis thus the hero dies? | 

In the division orders which regulate the move- 
ment of the troops this day, the general has been 
pleased to exhibit so just and animated a view of 
the utility of monumental structures on occasions 
like the present, that any additional observations on 
the interesting subject, are rendered superfluous. 
{t may net be thought irrelevant, however, simply 
to remark, that these memorials of a people’s grate- 
ful affection for men who have honorably fallen in 
their defence, have in them not more of justice to 
the meritorious dead than of excitement and stimu- 
lus to the living. Wiping away the stain of ingra- 
titude from the republican character, a character too 
often inconsiderately reproached by those who should 
more righteously and candidly estimate human na- 
ture, they prove to the youthful citizen that the 
hour, though it may linger, is sure to come at length, 
which consecrates the tomb of patriotism, and heaps its 
benedictions on the name of the dying here. Well, there- 
fore,have the fathers of our city terminated their hon- 
orable career of official labor and vigilance, by an act 
so worthy of the guardians of public freedom and 
public virtue; an act, I had almost said, which ren- 
ders the citizen who first suggested it, and I am ig- 
norant who he is, deserving Aimself of a monument. 
In thanks to this paternal body, my countrymen, for 
this most commendable act of theirs, give it a due 
weight in the direction of your principles and con- 
duct. Come to this hallowed spot, and as citizens 
and soldiers, suffer yourselves to be informed at 
once of virtue and its praise-—of duty, and its proud 
reward. Remember what has been done, and what 
has been endured by the men whose deathless names 
this monument records; and go, and endure, and do 
likewise. Their country has not forgotten them— 
Your country will never torget you. 

No distinction of party separated these gallant 
souls in the loveliness of the patriot’s expiring mo- 
ment. No factious temper averted one gentle bosom 
from the steel, that struck at the vitals of a com- 
mon country, or one manly front from the bullet’s 
swift-winged death. Let no recrimination of this 


freedom, the laws and the public safety. Let the 
only strife among us in such times of national trial, 
be who shall teach the enemy the speediest and the so- 
rest lesson. 

There is another instruction from this monument; 
instruction which I may not omit. My character as 
a minister of reliion forbids me to omitit. God is 
holy. God is just. God is the avenger of guilt— 
Impenitency finds no favor before him. Do I mean to 





cast reproach upon the heroes whom I have praised? 


;Your candor will acquit me of this injustice. & 


statitude, J am reminded that they have appeared|mean simply that the perplexities, the horiors, and 
“ore you on this occasion to deposit the founda-|the desolations of war are among those rebukes with 


their brethren slain in battle. This deed of deep 
crest and solemnity has been done, preceded by 


1€ rites of holy religion, And I hazard nothing in 


tion stone of a monument sacred to the memory of which heaven chastises men and nations for their 
— 


And in these mysterious chastisemenis :t 
oficn happens that the least guilty fall martyrs to 
ithe greater guilt of the community at large. Public 


accursed sort freeze any heart against the claims of 
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repentance, therefore, must be pressed from tbat 


very theatre where public suffering and public gra- 
titude mingle in the same scene. Diminish, then, the 


sum of the genefal guilt in the diminution of your 


own, Return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon you; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don. Oat of the depths cry unto him, and he wili 
listen graciously unto your prayer. Those who 
humble. themselves before him, he will exalt; for 


sweet to him aud acceptable, are the orisons of a 


people’s humility. Be net afraid of evil tidings, 
but be prepared for them. Let your hearts be fix. 
ed, trusting in the Lord and doing good. Thus 
praying; thus acting; thus believing, and thus com 
batting; let no mustering thunders of alarm betray 
you into despair of the republic. Whe sucred and ma- 
jestic columns of piety and of patriotism shall stedfast- 
ly support it;'and liberty shall never find her grave 
a your intrenchments. 


I add but a word. Ye widowed and. childless 
hearts, bleeding with fresh sorrows; ye agonizea 
bosoins, Which throb at the remembrance of joys 
fied never to return; of affections never again to 
meet their objects beneath the skies: look at these 
badges of general grief’ see this monumental offer- 
ing of a saved people to the beloved memory of the 
virtuous and the brave: and believe that your coun- 
try mourns with you, Yes, the commonwealth mix- 
es her tears and her warm blood with yours, over 
tne suered ashes of the dead! Fathers and mothers 
—she thanks you by me forthe precious gifts which 
vou have besiowed upon her. Sisters, wives, bro- 
thers, friends—she makes your sorrows ler owu.— 
Accept her sympathy: accept her holy enthusissm 
of feeling: accept the protection of that freedom and 
those laws which the integrity and valor of her de- 
parted heroes—vour husbands—vour fathers—your 
sons—your brothers—were instrumental in preserv 


ing to her in that moment when honor sat weeping | 


over their wounds, and gazed on them beautiful in 
death. Be comforted. There is a test where mourn- 
ers weep no more. The All-merciful invites you 
to that rest. I have done 
try, 





Now “thy tones triumphant pour, 
“Let them pierce the hero’s grave; 
“Life’s tumultuous battle o’er, 
“O, how sweetly sleep the brave! 
“From the dust their laurels bloom, 
“High they shoot and flourish free; 
“Glory’s temple is the tomb! 


199 


“Death is pma-neortality! : Montgomery. 
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Laws of the United States. 


AN ACT granting bounties in land and extra pay 
to certain Canadian volunteers. 


Be it enacted in the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in congress 
assembled, That all such persons as had been citi- 
zens of the United States anterior to the late war, 
und were at its commencement inhabitants of the 
prevince of Canada, and who, during the said war, 
joined the armies of the United States as volunteers, 
and were slain, died in service, or continued there- 
in, till honorably discharged, shall be entitled to 
the following quantities of land respectively, viz: 
Each colonel nine. hundred and sixty acres; cach 
major to cight hundred acres; each captain six 
hundred and fortv acres; cach subaltern officer to 
four hundred and cighty acres; each non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician or private to three hundred 


exiend to the medical and other ‘staff, who shali 
rank according to their pay. And it shall be lk. ™ 
ful for the said persons to locate their claims , 
quarter sections upon any of the wunappropristes 
lands of the United States within the Indiana :, 
ritory which shall have been surveyed prior to hick 
location, with the exception of salt springs ang lead 
mines therein, and of the quantities of land adj... 
cent thereto which may be reserved for the ea 
the same, by the president of the United States. .,, 
the section No. 16 in every township to be granted 1, 
the inhabitants of such township for the use of the 
public schools; which locations shall be subject ;, 
such regulations, as to priority of choice, and th. 
manner of location, as the president of the Unite 
States shall prescribe. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the secre. 
tary of the department of war for the time beinc 
shall from time to time, under such rules and regi, 
lations as to evidence as the president of the Uniie) 
States shall prescribe, issue toevery person coming 
within the description aforesaid, a warrant for such 
quantity of land as he may be entitled to by virue 





Now then, my coun-! 


of the aforesaid provision; and in case of the death 
of such person, then such warrant shall be js. 
sued to his widow, or if no widow to his child 
children. 
Sec. 3S. And be it further enacted, That the tre: 
. atti ¥ T °% ’ ‘ 4 . . 
/surel of the United States be, and he is hereby xu. 





| aforesaid, three months additional pay, according ‘0 

ithe rank they respectively held in the army of the 

| United States during the late war. 

! H. CLAY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

JOHN GAILLARD, 

President of the Senate pro tempore 

March 5, 1816. 

APPROVED, 


JAMES MADISON. 





AN ACT for the relief of lieutenant colonel Wil 
liam Lawrence, of the army ofthe United St.tes, 
and of the officers, non commissioned officers and 
privates, composing the garrison of Fort Boyer, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and fou- 
teen. 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- 
tativeo of the United States of America, tn congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the department of war, be, and they are hereby 
authorised and required to audit and scttle the 
claims of the officers and soldiers composing thé 
garrison of fort Boyer, on the 15th of September, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and four 
teen, and to allow to them the same sum as prize 
money as would be allowed if the sloop of ¥¥ 
Hermes, belonging to the enemy, had been capt'™ 
ed by an equal naval force; and also to allow to the 
said garrison the half vatue [all the expenses being 
first deducted] of the schooner Active, and her « 
eo, captured in the year aforesaid by the said garrr 
son: and that the sums aforesaid when allowed % 
paid out of any monies in the treasury not otherws 
appropriated. 

H. CLAY, a 
Speaker of the House of Retresentatves 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
President of the Senate, pre tempore. 
March 5, 1816. | 








and twentv acres; and the bounties aforcsaid shall} 


rare cutranhe 


APPROVIZD, 
" JAMES MADISON. 
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gg Treaty Question. 
CONGRESS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—THURSDAY, JAN. 4, 1816. 
THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

The house in committee of the whole, on the bill 
for reguiating Commerce in conformity to the con- 
yention of commerce with Great Britain, &c. 

The committee being about to rise— 

Mr. Clay (speaker) said he did not rise on this 
occasion to enter into a discussion of the general 
merits of the instrument brought, incidentally be- 
fore the house by the present bill, particularly as 
there appeared to be no wish on any side of the 
house to enter on that subject. He rose to make 
some explanations relative to the third article, which 
perhaps might not be considered unnecessary. It 
would be perceived, he said, that the 3d article of 
the convention, which opens the trade to the British 
Rast Indies, restricted us to certain enumerated 

orts. This was a restriction not contained in the 
treaty of 1794, nor in that negociated by Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinkney, commonly called the reject- 
ed treaty. The reason was, that upon the expira- 
tion of the charter of the East India company, which 
took place three or four years ago, the question so 
long agitated in Great Britain, had again come up, 
whether the monopoly of the trade to India should 
remain with the company, as it had done. On that 
occasion, it had been thought proper by the British 
government, to deviate to a certain extent from its 
former policy, and open the trade to British subjects 
generally, under some restrictions. By the act which 
then passed, the British subjects were limitted to 
these specified ports; and it had been thought right 
by Great Britain, especially as it was in her opinion 
agrant to us without an equivalent, to limit our ci- 
tizens to the same ports. That act of parliament, 
Mr. C. said, was a new era in the trade to British 
India; and it was impossible to estimate the value 
of the concession to us, without taking into conside- 
ration that important change. When the trade was 
wholly in the hands of the company, they had been 
found incompetent to supply India with the spe- 
cie necessary for circulation; and the trade had been 
opened to us and other foreign powers to make up 
the deficit. Now that British subjects were let into 
the trade, it remained to be ascertained by expe- 
rience, Whether they could not furnish the requisite 
supply of specie, without the aid of foreigners. If 
they could, the opening of the trade to foreign pow- 
cis Operates as an advantage in their favor, and to 
the prejudice of the British merchant, to the whole 
amount of the profits derived by such foreign pow- 
ers. These suggestions Mr. C. said, he had thought 
proper to make to the committee, inasmuch as some 
gentlemen might not have adverted to the change of 
the laws by which that trade was regulated. 

Mr. Gaston said, that, believing the convention 
‘ince its ratification in due form had become a law 
of the land, and unable to perceive wherein it need- 
ed the help of an act of congress to give it opera- 
ton, he had viewed the bill before the committee as 
lugatory and unmeaning. Although he had thought 
strange, that gentlemen wio had abjured so many 
othe errors of their predecessors, should thus, by 
“onstruction, retain, and, perhaps, extend a most in- 





—- 


observations made on it by the honorable speaker.— 
This gentleman had stated, with a view to form an 
estimate of the value of the limitted East India trade 
therein conceded as compared with the more gene- 
ral grant on the same subject in the treaty of Mr. 
Jay, that, subsequent to the date of that treaty, Great 
Britain had opened this trade to her own subjects 
not of the East India company, and therefore needed 
not so much the assistance of foreign merchants to 
bring supplies of bullion. If this formed an item 
for raising the value of the concession, it was pro- 
per to state another fact which would go to the op- 
posite side of the account and serve to adjust the 
balance. Since Mr. Jay’s treaty (he believed in 
1797) the British parliament had opened this same 
trade to the subjects of all friendly powers, and to 
this day, without treaty, it remained open to them 
ali—the fact was, that the British East India pos- 
sessions were valuable more for revenue than com- 
merce. This revenue requited a free importation 
of bullion from whatever quarter it could be had, 
and « free exportation of their commodities to fo- 
reign countries—it was, besides, desirable, that this 
exportation should be made to distant regions, where 
they were not hkely to come into direct competi- 
tion with the manufactures of the parent kingdom. 
Whether the East India trade was at all desirable 
to this country, was a question on which enlightened 
statesmen greatly differed. Our table was groaning 
under the weight of petitions for prohibiting the 
great mass of importations from that quarter, and 
there hed been a long and loud complaint against 
the perpetual drain of specie to it. However this 
might be, it was very certain that the only conces- 
sion made by the 3d article was of a trade already 
open to us by a general law, and which was so desira- 
ble to them that they might find it their interest to 
pay us a bounty not to abandon it. Great Britain 
and her rulers well understood the spirit of traffic, 
and we might rely on it, they had not in this instance 
given us a “guid” without a “quo” in return for it. 
Mr. Clay said, that the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina and himself were at issue on the fact. Mr. 
C. denied that the trade to British Indies was open 
to us by act of parliament. By the regulations of 
the local authority of those countries the trade might 
be open to us; but the difference between such re- 
gulations and the stipulations of a treaty was, that if 
there were any vslue in the trade to the British 


‘East India possessions, the treaty stipulations pre- 


vents us from being deprived of it by a repeal of 
those regulations during the continuance of the 
treaty. ‘Lhe benefit of the trade itself was another 
question; if not beneficial, the treaty did not force it 
onus. Mr. C. added, that he was not disposed to 
enter into adiscussion of the treaty-making power. 
It might be sufficient for him to say, that at worst, 
according to the opinions of the gentlemen on the 
other side, the act would be harmless; whilst, in the 
opinion of gentlemen on this side, it was entirely ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Gaston rejoined a few words rather in acquies- 
cence in the idea of the bill being harmless. As to 
the East India trade, he said, it was not to be pre- 
sumed, that the trade which the government of Great 
Britain held out to every foreign power without an 





equivalent, could itself be of any great use. As to 


convenient error in regard to the effect of treaties,| the stipulation on this head, in the treaty supposed 


—— them in their course. 


‘on, he had not entertained the most remote thought 


he was willing, without interruption on his part, to} to be so favorable to us, Mr. G. said, that Great Bri- 
But regarding him-| tain was not in the habit of giving advantages with- 
as having no agency in relation to this conven-| out equivalents. 


In reply to a previous remark of Mr. Gaston, that 


: ning into its merits or demerits. He was}|it was entirely an error to suppose a law necessary 
P ced, however, to say a word in relation to the/to give effect to a treaty, which, being the supreme 
article of the convention, in consequence of the ilaw of the land, is paramount to existing laws-— 
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Mr. Forsyth said he had no disposition to enter in do away their discriminating duties, on a pledge that 


to the discussion of this question; but it might de 
necessary that he shouhd say that the passage of tis 
bill wasnot merely harmless, but indispensudle; be- 
cause the power of legislation was vested in con- 
gress, and could be exe: cised by no other authority. 
This doctrine was not only correct and constitu ion 
al, but had been acted on by all administra\ions and 
in all times. The provisions of the treaty being 
general, it was, independent of the general ques 
tion of the effect of a treaty on existing 1 ws, ne- 
cessary to declare in what manner the act should be 
carried into effect, &c. 

Some further observations passed on this subject 
between Mr. Gasion and Mr. Forsyth, but being af- 
terwards amply stated by them in debate, are omit- 
ted in th:s place. 

The c¢»nmittee having risen and reported the 
bill ani amendments—an objection was made by 
Mr. Miinor to an amendment going to limit the ope. 
ration of the bill to British vessels coming derectly 
from the British territories in Europe. On this 
questionsome debate took place—Mr. Forsyth con- 
tending, though he considered the amendment was 
of no great importance, that it was according to the 
letter and spirit of the treaty. 

On motion of Mr. Milnor, the house adjourned 
without deciding this question. 

FRIDAY, JAN 5. 

The amendment above referred to being still un- 
der consiieration— 

Mr Forsyth defended the amendment. He was of 
opinion that that construction, and no other, ought 
to be put on the treaty, which was embraced by the 
amendment. In the construction of any part of 
an instrument, reference must be made to its ob- 
ject. The whole object of the treaty, was, to regu- 
jate the direct commerce between the United States 
and the territories of Great Britain inEurope. The 
exception in respect to the East India trade prov- 
ed the rule,and excluded the idea of other exceptions. 
‘he correctness of this construction, he said, was 
further evinced by the eorrespondence between our 
ministers and the British negociators, &c. as he pro 
ceeded to shew, by reference to the published cor- 
rpespondence, &c. 


we would do the sume. The treaty, he saii, wag 
merely an echo of the principles of that law. Then 
why should not the most liberal interpretation be 
given to the tresty? He could, he said, readily con. 
ceive, that a commerce carried on circuitously by G, 
Britain, under such a construction, would be of but 
little importance to her, because of the relative sj. 
‘uation of her and our ports. But there were many 
Cases occurring in the course of commercial trang. 
actions, when the privileges would be highly advan. 
tageous to us, as in the case of clearing out to one 
port, and desiring to seek further for » market, &c, 
a case daily occurring. For the construction of a 
treaty we ought to resort no where but to the instru- 
ment itself; and he did not think the amendment 
could be supported on it. 

Mr. Tucker said, that he feared he should incur 
the imputation of presumption, in venturing upon 
a discussion involving commercial considerations, 
with which he could not pretend to be familiar— 
Convinced, however, of the impropriety of such of 
the amendments reported by the committee of the 
whole house, as had a tendency to disciiminate be- 
tween the direct ana indirect trade with the British 
dominions in Europe, he rose very respectfully to 
suggest to his friend, at the head of the commit- 
tee of foreign affairs, the propriety of waving those 
amendments; and at the same time, to offer to the 
house the reasons which had induced such a sugges- 
tion. 

It appears to me, continued Mr. Tucker, that in 
legislating on this convention, we should confine 
ourselves to the terms of the instrument itself, with- 
out attempting by any suparadded phraseology, to 
give ita construction which we may suppose it will 
bear. The terms of the law ought strictly to cor. 
respond with those of the treaty, lest by departing 
from it we should hazard a breach of faith, the im- 
putation of which we should be solicitous to avoid. 
Whether we regard the convention as so plain, as 
not to be susceptible of a two-fold meaning or not, 
it is equally evident that it would be unwise to de- 
part from its phraseology in framing the act under 
consideration. For if it be mot susceptible of more 
than one meaning, why shall we attempt to explain 








Mr. obertson after remarking that no inference 
could be drawn from papers not before the house, 
(as the correspondence of our ministers was not) 
proceeded to observe, that he could not see the ne- 


what requires ne explanation? If, on the contrary, it 
does admit of a double construction, what right have 
we, as one of the contracting parties, to pronounce 





cessity of the amendment. KH did not belong to the 
treaty, any more thanto the interes‘sof the United 
Siates. That treaiy gave privileges, of which ‘his 
amendment, if adopted, would deprive us. The 
amendment went to cut off a trade which it is of 
importance to us to preserve. ‘Fhe terms of the 
instrument to be carited into effect by this bill, did 
not, as far as he could understand, authorize the 
construction, that British vessels, coming from other 
than British ports, are to be subject to higher du- 
ties than if they came direct from a port of Great 
Britain. The terms of the treaty, and the interests 


upon the true interpretation of the instrument, which 
‘may not equally be claimed by the other party to 
‘the convention. By sucha course of proceeding, 
‘the treaty itself would be the source of most serious 
collisions. But, if on the contrary, we should p.ss 
‘this act in the terms of the treaty, and leave to the 
‘executives of the two nations to settle and adjust 
any ambiguity it may contain, no evil can ensue. 

it be attempted in the two countries, to settle the 
‘meaning of the instrument by legislative provision, 
‘it is probable the parties will soom be at issue, as NO 
Imeans can be devised for mutual explanations be- 


‘tween them, in a legislative character. But, if the 


of commerce, equally forbade such a construction. | adjustment be left with the executive, such mutual 


Appreciating the cxpability and enterprize of this,!explinations can and will take place, and every un- 


as a navigating and ship-building people, he was per- | pleasant collision may be avoided. 


fectly ready to enter the lists with any or ail com-| 


merci: | nations, on the fair and liberal principles be- 
longing to commerce, unaffected by commercial re- 
strictions. H- desired no more in this respect, than 
that we should be placea on an equal footing with 
other powers, not doubting but we should gain pre- 
fii from the competition. He referred to the act of 
the last congress, hypothetically repealing the dis. 
eriminating duties, as evidence of the intention of 
congress to hold out an invilation to all nations to 


But let us enquire for a moment, whether the evils 
likely to be incurred by the United S'ates, in case 
the provisions of the treaty are confined to the di- 
rect trade, are of so serious a nature, as to tempt 
us, even for a moment, to put at hazard our repU 
tation for good faith. So far from believing that we 
shall suffer by such a construction, I feel perfectly 
satisfied, that we should be the gainers; and, though 
I.m conscious th:t Lapproach a subject on which 





commercial men ought chiefly to be consulted, ys'> 
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I will solicit the attention of the house, whilst I dis- 
tinctly state the reason of this opinion. 
Pursuing the latitude which has been taken by 
others, I snall embrace in my remarks both the a 
men 'ments which contemplate « distinction between 
the direct and indiiect trade. There are two cl«us- 
esof ‘he treaty which are «ffected by these »mend- 
ments. The first relates to the equalization of the 
tonnage, or duties and charges on the vessel, und 
rovides that no “higher or other duty or cnaiges 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of the United 
States on British vessels, than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United S:ates,” with. 
correspondent provision in favor of the United States. 
If this provision be confined to the direct trade b« 
tween the United States and Great Britain, accord. 
ing to the terms of the bill, as amended by the com- 
mittee, British vessels, it is true, could not enier 
into a competition with an American vessel, in car- 
rying British articles from the continent of Europc, 
or other foreign ports to America, because the add- 
ditional tonnage would give a preference to the A 
merican bottom. But it must be r-collected thai a 
reciprocal disadvantage is incurred by American 
bottoms in a like trade from the continent to Grea! 
Britain, in American articles; and that, according 
to ‘he narrow and limitted construction contended 
for, an American vessel could not enter into a com- 
petition with a British vessel in the carsiage from 
the continent to Great Britain. But what will be te 
operation of the convention? To permit Americ:n 
vessels to compete on equal terms with British ves 
sels, in the carriage of American pro:luce from the 
continent ind elsewhere, to Great Britain, or in any 
other trade which is now permitted, or may be here- 
after suffered to be carried on in foreign ships at 
all; and to give a correspondent privilege to British 
vessels in the trade to the United Sates of Americ... 
Which then is likely to derive the greatest advan- 
tage from the regulation? That which is most hkely 
toaviil itself extensively of the privileges of ihe 
convention. And which de most likely to avail itscit 
extensively of these privileges? The Americ in ship 
owner, I presume, since the proximity of the por s 
between which he will generally trade, will mik: 
the pursuit more convenient and more profitable thin 
that in which the British ship owner can be employ - 
éd, under the same provisions of the convention. I: 
seems manifest, for instance, that it would be mucti 
More convenient for an American to enter into the 
traie between Portugal and England, distant froin 
fac other only a few day’s sail, than for-an Eag- 
lishman to engage in the trade between Portuyal 
and the United States, separated as they are by an 
ocean of 3000 miles; if so, more of our ship owners 
than of the British, are likely to avail themselves of 
the privileges of the treaty, and of course we shall 
gain more than we can lose by its stipulations, in 
Feliion to ronan ‘we, according to the construction 
for Which I contend. 
ane much tien for the provision in relation to the 
the — Let us next see what is the operation of 
“Xt clause. 

It Provides that “the same duties shall de paid on 
‘ine sor aeageie yrs United gor a be 
ea ib produce or mnufacture of tus Bri 
ats, at y's territories in Europe, whether such 
Pe to ion ws in American or British vessels,” witn 
rtd bon ent provision in fivor of American ar 
lg le remurks already made in relation to the 

rosy lause, apply with the same force to this.— 

lere ig 
sean engaging in an indirect trade, se 
“> ‘its conveniion lasts, by which the direct 

© 18 permitted on such advantageous terms. In 


» itis (rue, but little probability of either of 





th n.ture of things, every merchant will prefer the 
direct to the roundabout trode. The ‘importation 
into the United States, of British articles from fo- 
rign ports other than those of Gre-t Britain, will, 
therefore, rarely take place, and will, I presume, be 
confined to cases Where the British goous do not 
find a ready » ‘le in the foreign markt, and are sent 
to America from thence, as affording a better pros- 
pect of mercantile aivantage. So too ihe importa- 
tion into the ports of Gre.t Britain, from continen- 
trl ports, of American merchandize, will only eccur 
when the American merchant, «fier reaching the fo- 
reign port, finds it to his aivantege to change his 
morkei, and sends his cargo from its first port of 
destination to Great Britiin. Which of these cases 
is likely to occur most frequently? Is it more proba- 
ble that the exporter of m nufactures from Great 
Britiin, will find it necessary to change his market, 
nd send his goods from the continent of Europe or 
other foreign ports to the United States, or tha: the 
American exporter of tobacco una cotton will, on 
his arrival at a continental port, find dis advantage 
in looking for a bette: merket in London or Liver- 
pool? The latter, without doubt. The former must 
rarely isppen: the latter, as my friend from Lou:si- 
ina has already mtimated, occurs very frequently.—- 
Great disa ivantages in such cases would, of course, 
be experienced, if the American merch«nt shoult, 
in the foreign port, when he wished to change his 
murket, encounter additional tonn»ge and additional 
imports, in case he made use of an American vessel 
for the transporiation. In truth, no American vessel 
could enter into the competition with British bot- 
toms under such unpropitious circumstances. Yet 
would this be precisely the state of things if the 
ireaty be confined to the direct trade On the other 
hand, if itapphes alsoto the indirect trade, the to- 
bacco and cotton, «nd other bulky articles, of Ame- 
rican export, may change their market without its 
being necessary to seek for British vessels, to the 
exclusion of those of the United States: and Ameri- 
can vessels would thus monopolize very soon the 
freight from which they sre now excluded. 

lecannot, therefore, but believe, that it is our in- 
terest to conten, thatthe convention, according to 
the true constuction of it, comprehends the indé- 
rect as well asthe direct trade. That such was ihe 
‘ntention of the American commissioners, und the 
wish of the American gove:nment, 1s indeed strong- 
iv inferable trom the existence of the act of con- 
gress, read by the gentleman from Louisian., in 
which the most genersl terms are usec, equ «lly com- 
prehensive with those in the convention, und equal 
ly embracing indirect xs well as direct trade. Wath 
this strong and decisive expression of the legisla- 
‘ive will, the executive have concludes this conven- 
‘ion. They seem to have followed the expressions of 
‘he act, nor could they or the commissioners be 
justly censured, if the provisions were really disad- 
vantageous. Believing the contrary, as Ido, I can- 
not give my assent to an amendment which would 
exclude us froma fair advantage gaine. by the trea- 
'y: and ev-nif my impressions on this suvject were 
different, I should think it improper to a'tempt a 
legislative expression of the instrument. As I have 
already intimated, it seems fo me that it would be 
most advisable to leave the construction, if doubtrul, 
to be settled between the executives of the two 
nations, without hazarding collision or a breach of 
taith, by introducing into the law our own interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Gaston said that he had yesterday, in com- 
mittee of the whole, expressed an opinion in rela- 
tion to. this bill, which subsequent reflection had 
convinced him was erroneous. He had remarked, 
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that although the bill was in his judgment unneces-| 
sary, it was nevertheless harmless. He was now 
satisfied that the bill was not only unnecessary, but 
of a pernicious character, and while he owed it to 
the house to retract his error, he owed to himself 
an apology for adopting it. The fact was, that be- 
lieving the house of representatives could have no 
agency in executing the commercial convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and hav- 
ing his attention much occupied-with public business 
of a different character, he had thought very little 
of the convention itself or of the bill which has been 
introduced for carrying it into effect. And when it 
was remarked by a member of the committee, that 
» law re-enacting what he (Mr. G.) supposed to be 
already law, was at worst but a superfiuous act: of 
legislation, and could not therefore do harm; the 


remark seemed plausible, and commanded his as- | 


sent forthe moment. Perfectly persuaded however 
that this impression was incorrect, and that any le- 
gislation by the house was full of mischief, he would 
submit a motion calculated to try the principle of 
the bill. Ele therefore moved its indefinite postpone- 
nent. 


shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising un. 
der this constitution, the laws of the United States 
and the treaties made, or which shall be made un. 
der their authority.” Art. 3d. Sec. 2. 

That it was never supposed necessery to impart a 
legislative sanction to a treaty, in order to vest it 
with every attribute of a law, was further evinced 
by the uniform practice of our government under 
different administrations. Notwithstanding the tirj- 
tish treaty contained various provisions of a com- 
mercial character, no act of congress was passed to 
carry them into effect. The sole legislation which 
took place, was an act making appropriations forthe 
pay of the commissioners to be appointed under the 
treaty. This was done precisely upon the same 
principles as an appropriation is made to defray the 
expences attending the execution of other laws; not 
because the treaty or the laws require such sanction 
to give them validity, but because (by the consti. 
tution) public revenue can only be disbursed in con- 
sequence of regular appropriations. But there was 
a later precedent directly in point, and which some 
gentlemen might be disposed to regard with greater 
reverence. In the convention which was concluded 





In making this motion, he assured the house, that 
he was not actuated by any thing like a spirit of op- 
position. He had come into congress with a perfect 
disposition to co-operate with his associates of what. | 
ever political party, in any measures which might 
promote the public weal. And he indulged the hope 


that now when the troubied night of war had de-| 
parted, und the day star of peace again beamed on | 
our land, there would be at least a short interval of | 


calm and sunshine, in which all could work cheer- 
fully and harmoniously together. 

In attempting to shew the impropriety of the bill, 
M:. G, would endeavor, if possible, not to tread 
upon ground consecrated by party prejudice. He 
beheved it was not necessary for his argument to 
lay dowa any principles in relation to the effect of a) 
ircaty constitutionally made, that might not be con-| 





between the United States and the first consul of 
the French republic, there was an article stipu- 
lating, that captures made on either side, should 
be restored. Tie French ship Berceau had _ been 
captured by us long before, and by the laws of our 
land had become the absolute property of the nation. 





No act of congress was passed, none was supposed 
necessary, to enable th» president to transfer this 
property cf the nation to the French republic. The 
treaty was deemed law suflicient for that purpose, 
and the then president (Jefferson) caused the Ber- 
ceau to be restored according to the treaty. : 
Mr. G. was perfectly aware, that treaties, like 
other laws, might be so made as to require the aid 
of supplemental legislation. Such, however, was 
not the case with the convention referred to in this 
bill. A remark was yesterday made by a gentleman 





ceded as correct by the- ancient champions of the} from Georgia, (Mr. Forsyth) designed to shew that 
party which now hold the government of the union.|tlis convention needed such auxiliary legislation; 
it would no doubt be recollected, that a vehement! but, on reflection, he was satisfied that the remark 
contest about the efficacy of the British treaty had | was not well founded. The gentleman observed, that 
taken place in the house of representatives, at an the convention stipulated only for an equality of du- 
early period of ou: federal government. He cou'd|ties in certain cases, upon importations in British 
not andertuke to speak confidently of the opinions) and American vessels, without specifying whether 
of all who took part in that controversy, (for it was| this equality was to be produced by raising the rates 
a long while since he had read the debate,) but he}on American vessels, or depressing those on British 
believed the great point in contestation, was the, vessels. It will be found, however, said M: G. that 
naiure of the obligation on the house of represen-| the treaty in this respect executes itself. We have 
t tives to mak» appropriations in conformity to the| laws fixing the rates of tonnage on American vessels, 
treaty: One class of politicians, (and he believed and the duties on importations in them. Other laws 
them right) considered it as a moral obligation which | prescribe that additional rates ana duties shall be 
could only yield to obligations of a paramount kind.| imposed in the case of foreign vessels. A treaty 18 
Tne other class of politicians viewed it as an obliga- | then mide with Great Britain, preseribing that her 
tion of discretion only, which left the house a full vessels shall be subject to the same rates and duties 
right to judge of the expediency or inexpediency of|as are levied on American ships. As this treaty 1s @ 
the treaty, There could not have been a serious differ. | law of the land, it should be construed precisely as 
ence of opmion among the wise and able men of either! any other law. Suppose the stipulation were con 
side, Whether a treaty constitutionally made upon a tained in an act of congress, then, upon the principle 
subject fit for a treaty, was, or was not a law; to be ex-| that subsequent acts repeal so much of prior acts as 
ecuted by tiie executive, and expounded by the ju. is inconsistent with them, the effect assuredly 1S a 
diciary, as o'her laws mude in other forms, prescrib-| except British ships from the operation of the laws 
ed by the constitution. The words of that instru | affecting foreign vessels generally. Whatever your 
ment were too precise to admit of rational doubt.—{ duties may be in regard to American bottoms, on 
“this constitution, and the laws of the United States | same duties are by the treaty made to apply to British 
waich shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all! ships, * ened 
treaties made, or whieh shall be made under the au-| Mr. G. said, that these observations were designee 
thority of the United States, shall bethe supreme | to prove, and in his judgment did prove, that the 
liw of the land.” Art.6—Part 2d. “He” the pre-| bill was unnecessary. This however, was but intro" 
sident “shall take care that the laws be faithfully | ductory to the position which he had advanced, = 
executed.” Art, 2d Sec. 3d. “The judicial power | the bill was of adangerous and injurious character 
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jnagovernment of laws, it was always to be desired 
hat hose who are called on to obey, and those who 
were appointed to ¢xpound the national will, should 
jot be perplexed and embarrassed by superfluous re- 
ulations. But there were prominent and especial 
vvils following from an unnecessary legislation in re- 
urd to treaties. The power of making them (said 
Mr. G.) is, by the constitution, vested in the presi- 
jent, calling to his aid the counsel of the senate. If 
this power be so exercised that the treaty can execute 


deciares this bill a law, twenty days before it is or 
can become a law under the constitution; the house 
is perplexed in discussing the meaning of various 
passages in the treaty admitted to be ambiguous, and 
for the correct interpretation of them is referred by 
ihe chairman of the committee of foreign relations, 
to what? To information officially laid before it? To 
authentic documents in its possession’? No; the house 
is referred to a correspondence between the negocia- 
rors of the two nations; which the gentleman (Mr. 


self, What is the effect of an unnecess#ry law enact-} Forsyth) tells us has been laid before the senate; and 


od for its execution? To the thoughtiess and super- 
fcial it might seem merely an encroachment upon 
the prerogative of the executive, and this might not 
be deemed an evil very much to be dreaded by the 
fiends of political freedom. But, in fact, it is not 
,diminution of the power of the executive; itis a 
iiminution only of his responsibility. The law con- 
fs no additional validity to the treaty—it is altoge- 
tier inoperative, except as an implied sanction of the 
wrms of the teeaty. The president is answerable for 
mking a bad compact—but under the form and pre- 
tice of enlarging legislative power, a shield is to 
be interposed between him and the public censure. 
Besides, if the precedent be established that a 
treaty must be legislated into validity, an obligation 
isimposed upon the legislature and every branch of 
itto make the provisions of the law conform strictly 
to the stipulations of the treaty; in other words, the 
legislature must expound the treaty. It is easy to 
pont out some striking absurdities which would re- 
sili from this doctrine; though it is difficult to ima- 
gine all that will arise from it. Let us suppose a 
complex treaty, in the exposition of parts of which 
there is an honest and important difference of opinion 
between the two branches of the legislature. What 
sto be done? Ordinary differences of opinion which | 
cainot be removed, «nd where co-operation is neces- 
sary, May be adjusted by compromise. But on this 
subject compromise is impracticable. The sacrifices 
required to be mutually made are not of opinion on 
aquestion of expediency, but of conscicnce on a 
mater of right. Ech is bound by the highest of 


a part of which he reads froma paper printed (as he 
also informs us) for the use of the senate. For what 
purpose was this correspondence laid before the se- 
nate? Assuredly it must have been to aid them in 
understanding the treaty before they should give ad- 
vice as to its ratification. But the house of repre- 
sentatives, although bound to aid in legisJating the 
treaty into operation, and in framing a law which 
shall conform to its precise meaning; and though 
greatly embarrassed to divine this meaning, in con- 
sequence of the vagueness of the treaty; is left to 
act without the benefit of this necessary information, 
except it be of such fragments as may be doled out 
by the bounty of the senate, or picked up by the in- 
dustry or good fortune of its members. If this house 
have to expound the treaty, it is entitied to the pos- 
session of every document which can throw light up- 
onits meaning. It cannot be called on to act, and 
be denied the means to act with intelligence. These 
means, there is but one authentic and constitutional 
mode of laying before us. They must be officially 
communicated, or the house, in respecting them, 
will shew a want of respect for itself. 

M°. G. concluded, by remarking that if the house 
should concur with him in the opinion that the con- 
vention was complete in itself, and needed no legis- 
lative aid to carry it into effect, they ought to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious in setting a precedent which was 
calculated to mislead and embarrass. Although no 
immediate injury might result from the act in this 
case, other than the delay and the difficulty of get- 
ting at the meaning of this treaty, yet immense in- 








dbligrtions to expound the treaty secording to the | 
design of its framers. If in this exposition they | 
cuinot agree, the treaty cannot be expounded, the | 
kgislative sanction cannot be given, and the plighted | 
uth of the nation must be broken. 
Again it must be admitted, for the constitution is| 
on this particular clear and imperative, that the ju 
dicial power shall apply to all cases arising under a| 
treaty, and of necessiiy in its application to such} 
Cases Must expound the treaty. How is this judi 
cal power to be exercised when the courts who are 
vested with it shall not agree to the correctness of 
‘OU exposition; are they to be bound by your expo- 
sition? If so, then their power is not applied to cases 
‘s they arise under the treaty, but as they arise un- 
“et your statute. If they are not bound by your ex. 
Position, then your act, instead of vivifying the trea- | 
}; Sitself'a deadletter. If they sacrifice their con- 
‘tienes to adopt your construction, they do not ex- 
tcise judicial power on the treaty—if they do no’ 
Mke this sacrifice, but exercise the judical power 
Which the constitution gives them, then you have a 
haw, and a constitutional law, which your own tribu- 
"als have a constitutional right to disregard! 
pss pr would suppose that a stronger argument 
— the danger of this legislative enactment of 
“faty could not be afforded, than is to be found 
Bee to the course which has been pursued on 
pies: Not to dwell upon the singular absurdity 
le of the amendments which it has been thought 





conveniences might flow from following such a pre- 
cedent, in case of more complexity. As the bill was 
a departure from the established usage of the go- 
vernment—unnecessary, and likely, as a prececent, 
to be productive of mischief hereafter—he believed 
the wise and safe course was to decline acting further 
upon it. 

Mr. Wright said, he hoped and trusted the amend- 
ment proposed to this bill would not be adopted. — 
The bill had for its object, he said, the establish- 
ment of an uniformity of the impost and tonnage, 
as Wellas of the drawbacks on articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of his Britannic majesty’s 
territories in Europe, imported into any of the ports 
of the United States. The amendment proposes to 
limit the importations by adding “direct/y from the 
territories aforesaid.” The treaty, in its terms, may 


‘include the indirect as well as the direct trade, and 


has been ratified by the president by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, and has become 
the supreme law of the land. This treaty is a com- 
pact between Great Britain and the United States. 
The British parliament has no power but to pass 
laws to carry trexties into eflect—the king has the 
sole power of making them; and here the president 
and senate have the power of the king—from whence 
results the impropriety of our attempting, in a law 
to carry the treaty into effect, any additions to the 
treaty. Wehave no diplomatic power. If there is 
any ambiguity in any article, we, who represent only 


‘Cessary to incorporate into it; an amendment which !one of the parties, have no power to bind the other 
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party by any actor construction; that can be effect- 
ed only by an explanatory article made by the agents 
of both parties. Sir, in any eontesiation about the 
treaty and its true import, this amendment, if adopt. 
ed, could not be considered as part of the instru- 
ment. The treaty is a record, and like all others, 
can be tried only by itself. Lusk, if the judiciary, 
in expounding this treaty, were to be of opinion that 
it included the indirect as well as the direct trade, 
what would be the operation.of the proposed amend- 
ment, if adopted? it certainly would be considered 
as the act of but one party, as having no operation in 
the case—a work, therefore, of supererogation. 

Mr.Gaston having moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill indefinitely— 

The bill was, on motion of Mr. Tucker, laid on 
the table. 

MONDAY JAN. 8. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill, 
and of Mr. Gaston’s motion— 

Mr. Foreyth said, that the motion for an indefinite 
postponement of the bill, made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Gaston) rested upon the 

round that it was not necessary to legislate upon the 
subject of the convention. Mr. F. presume: that it 
was not the intention of gentlemen to enter into the 
investigation of the extent of the treaty-making 
power, or of the nature of the ooligation imposex 
by a treaty when mide. He could not suppose it 
was intended to rake up the ashes of the dispute on 
that question in the year 1795. The constitutional 
principl+ hid been settled so far as it depended on 
the representatives of the people at that period, 
on the first treaty with a foreign government which 
had been concluded -fier the adoption of the con 
stitution. By referring to the journals of the pro 
ceedings of congress, it would be found that the 
principle established was “that when a treaty sti- 
pulates regulations on any of the subjects submitted 
by the constitution to the power of congress, it 
must depend for its execution as to such stipulations, 
on a law or laws to be passed by congress.” Tne re 
collection of the gentleman from North Carolina was, 
therefore, not faithful, when he supposed the doc 
trine of that day confined the power of congress in 
the execution of treaties, to cases of appropriation 
only. The rule was general, and applied to al cases 
without distinction, over which power was specially 
given by the constitution to the legislative depart 
ment. This general rule, since that period, has deen 
uniformly and consistently observed. In the execu 
tion of the British treaty, no law was passed at the 
period of the memorable dispute already alluded 
to, but one appropriating money; but the cause 
might be discovered by referring to the treaty it- 
self. None of its provisions were inconsistent with 
the existing laws. Subsequently, however, it was 
found necessary to provide by law for the faithtul 
execution of the 19th article. By this article was 
stipulated, that when one party was belligerent and 
the other a neutral power, to prevent injury to the 
property, &c. of the neutral upon the ocean, from 
the improper conduct of the captains and crews of 
private armed vessels, the owner and master should 
give bond and security in the sum of 150 pounds or 
3000 pounds, according to the size of the vessel and 
the number of her crew, to answer for the injuries 
which might be sustained by such misconiuct.— 
When the quasi war was authorized against France, 
the president was empowered to grant permissions 
to private armed vessels, the stipulation of the tres: 
ty was embodied in the act of congress. , The same 
provision was made in nearly the same words, in the 
war against Tripoli. The conduct of the govern- 





ment had been regulated by the same rule in the: 
legislat i re seawele 
gisiative acts to carry into effect the treaty with 
Spain. An appropriation law was passed, to MA th 
necessary expences. This was all that wen th ; 
dcemed necessary. But the 10th article of the t “4 
ty, intended to provide for the case of pa ag 
either nation, forced by distress into the ports of 
the other. The condition of the treaty was dictat 
ed both by policy and humanity; it was, that the 
goods thus forced under the protection of either of 
the contracting parties, should, if landed, be reload. 
ed and carried away without the payment of th 
customary duty, either on the vessel or cargo No 
act Was passed until the case actually apeieied 
Sometime during or before the year 1804, the Span. 
ish brig .ntine Nancy came into Norfolk in di A 
In order to gi y a 
¥ive to her owners the benefit of the trea. 
ty stipulation, it was deemed necessary to Pass an 
act remitting the duties in that particular instance 
and providing that they should not be payable in 
similar instances in future. The ireaty with France 
. 1801, had been alluded to by the gerilem.n from 
‘ .C. (Mr. Gaston.) By referring to the appropria. 
ion act, passed in consequence of the ratification of 
that treaty, it will be found to contain a declaration 
of the obligation to return vessels captured during 
the War, according to the conditions of the conven. 
lion. Mr. F. presumed that this was supposed g 
sufficient authority for the delivery of the Berceau 
by the president, in performance of the conditions of 
the treaty. The statute book was full of exampl:s 
but none wer= more decisive than those foun ‘ed up. 
“s the cession of Louisiana to the United Siates by 
rance in 1803. Althouyh France ceded it to the 
United States, congress thought it necessary to pass 
an act authorizing the president to take possession 
of it, and to use the military force, if necessary, for 
that purpose. Although it was recognized as belong: 
ing tothe United States, and of course governed by 
their laws, so far as they were applicable to its si- 
tuation, at that time it was deemed most expedient 
to pass an act to lay and collect duties on imports 
aud tonnage within the said territory. In this act, 
provision was mde to secure to French and Spanish 
ships the commercial advantages which were pro: 
mised as one of the conditions of the cession. But 
this Was not all: in tne year 1800, an act was p ssed, 
allowing drawback of duiies on goods exported from 
the United States to New Orleans, being a foreign 
port. Although the reason of this act had ceased, 
and it might h.ve been considered repealed by the 
transfer of this port to the United States, it was 
supposed necessary to repeal the act by an act of 
congress, pass. d in 1803. 
_ Louisiana, too, was admitted into the union, not 
by treaty stipulation, but by an act. of congress, in 
performance of the obligation imposed by it. 

Mr. F. said that no difference was made by the 
constitut.on between treaties with foreign powel; 
and treaties made with the Indians within the terri: 
torial limits of the United States. The rule had 
been extended to them. Without enumerating the 
particular cases, he could refer to an arrangement 
which had been made with all the Indian tribes 
with whom we had entered into compacts—that 
crimes committed by whites upon Indians, within 
the Indian territory, should be punished in the s#mé 
manner as if the same oflence had been committe 
iipon a Citizen of the United States, within the ju 
risdiction of some district of the United States 
his engagement had been complied with so far a8 
it could be complied with by the governmert. 
secutions had been instituted against those who hae 
been accused of such offences. Mr. F. did not! 
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member of any punishments, but this was not the 
fault of the government. These prosecutions were, 
however, commenced, not upon the treaty, but upon 
he law, made in consequence of the treaty engage 
nent. These remarks, Mr. F. trusted, would satis- 
the house, that the course proposed to be pursued 
inrelation to the late convention with Great Britain, 
yas perfectly in unison with the practice in all for- 
mer cases, and justified by the rule upon which that 
netice had been founded. The only difference be- 
iween the present and former cases was, that in this 
case the convention stipulates advaniages to British 
yessels which cannot be enjoyed withott an altera 
tion of the system of revenue, and repeal of exist- 
ing laws. Some gentlemen had imagined that the 
w of the last session, on the subject of discrim:- 
nating duties, contained all the necessary provisions 
tomect this contract between the two countries.— 
This was a mistaken opinion. The law of the las! 
gssion repealed our discriminating duties, on ton- 
nage, &C. of foreign vessels, and on goods imporied 
in foreign vessels, upon a condition which has not 
huppened, that is, that an abolition of all the discri- 
nnating duties, so far as they were injurious to the 
commerce of the United States, should have taken 
pce in that foreign nation to which the vessel and 
gods should belong. The treaty beiween this 
country and Great Britain stipulates an abolition of 
discriminating duties only in the ports of his Britan- 
fic m-jesty’s Europcan dominions. Mr. F. said, it 
was somewhat extraordinary that it should be doubt- 
ed, in this country, whether the house of repre 
gniatives were authorized to act upon a subject 
which, in England, would have required the interpo- 
sitionof the house of commons. He did not intend 
tdr.w any argument from the resemblance of the 
two governments, but to bottom one upon the differ- 
ence between them. It could not be denied that in 
this government, the executive power, including iis 
wthority to make treaties, was more limited than 
nGreat Britain. Yet in Great Britain, this very 
treaty will require an act of parliament before it can 
carried completely into effect—an act which some 
ofus will live long enough to see. This was the ordi- 
hry course in that country. At some of the most re- 
mrkable periods w British his‘ory, instances had 
ocurred. A commerci:l treaty was negociated be- 
tween France and England, after the peace of Utrecht 
~it Was not curried into effect, because the house 
of commons rejected the bill introduced by the min- 
sry to alter the commercial and revenue laws ac- 
cording to the compact between the two nations. In 
the vear 1786, a treaty of commerce between those 
ialions, Was Carried into effect by an act of parlia 
nent, framed according to its stipulations. Mr F.s:id 
that the order in council of the 17:h August, 1815, 
which he had taken occasion to read to the house « 
4y¥ or two betore, was founded upon an act of par- 
ument, passed, as he had understood, for the ex- 
Press purpose of enabling the prince regent co con 
orm the existing regulations of commerce to the 
teaty which might be made by the ministers of the 
‘Nited States and Great Britain, and in the discus. 
‘on of the principles in which they were engaged. 
\eorder in council, like the act upon which it was 
tes was to continue in force until six weeks 
m fe hext session of p rliament. Within these 
+A eeks after the meeting of parliament, the 
: Ssary provision will, no doubt, be made, by the 
mpetent authority, in the ordinary mode. 
entleman from N. Carolina (Mr. Gaston) had 
te: 7 a singular opinion, that by exercising the 
iminist passing laws to give effect to treaties, you 
“oe ish the responsibility without diminishing the 
‘rof the president and senate. Mr. F. could 


not conceive how a check upon the exercise of any 
auihority could diminish the responsibility of the 
person to whom it was granted. It was certainly 
true, when congress passed acts according to the 
provisions of a treaty, they declared to the people 
it was better to perform the stipulations it contain- 
ed, than io violate the faith of the nation, which had 
been pledged by the constitutional authority. But 
if congress, from a conviction that the rights of the 
people had been wantonly surrendered or the nation- 
al honor tarnished by treaty, should refuse to pass 
the laws necessary for its execution, the president 
and senate would feel, what they can feel in no other 
way, the responsibility under which their power is 
exercised. 

It had been said, that treaties are the law of the 
land. It is so printed in the margin of the article of 
the constitution to which the gentlemin (Mr. Gas- 
ton) had reterred, and it’ seemed to be taken for 
granted, that law and treaty were convertible terms. 
it this ide« is correct, the distinction taken between 
acts Of appropriation to pay the expences of treaties, 
and other legislative acts to carry them into effect, 
isunnecessary. The constitution says, that money 
shall not be drawn out of the treasury unless appro- 
priations are previously made by law. Buta treaty 
being a law, an appropriation may be made by trea- 
iy. Bui Mr. F. said, the object of that part of the 
constitution was, to declare the supremacy of the 
constitution, acts made in pursuance thereof, and 
treaties made or to be made under the authority of 
the United States, over the constitutions ard laws of 
the states. The relative force or effect of treaties 
and laws was to be collected from the whole char- 
ter; from the nature and dependence of its parts— 
from the objects over which tre:ties and laws seve- 
rally operated—and from the intention of the peo- 
ple by whom the power of making them were grant- 
ei—and for whose benefii they are to be exercised. 
But, Mr. F. said, the examination of these topics 
would require him to enter further into the consti- 
tutional question than he wished or intended to go. 
For the present he would content himself with the 
expression of the general proposition upon the basis 
of which the bill had been reported. Whenever a 
treaty contains any thing contrary to the constitu- 
tion, itis void; wherever it contains any thing con- 
trary to existing laws, the laws must be repealed by 
congress before the engagement can be complied 
witii—because the constitution can be altered only 
by the constitutional mode of amendment. A law 
can be repealed only by the authority which enacted 
it. My. F. said although the question respecting 
the propriety of the amendmen s made in ‘he com- 
mittee of the whole house, was superceded by the 
motion of indefinite postponement, he hoped to be 
iniulged with a few observations in reply to some 
suggestions of the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Robertson,) trom Virginia (Mr. Tucker,) and from 
North Carolina, (Mr. G ston.) He was not consci- 
ous of having committed any impropriety in refer- 
ring to dacuments printed by order of the se- 
nate. He did not suppose information was ‘eS» va- 
iu ble in one form thanin another. He had not ta- 
ken his construction of the treaty from the corres- 
pondence he had quoted, but from the instrument 
itself, and he could not see the irrationality or irre- 
gularity of referring to such doci:ments for the con- 
firmation of an opinion previously formed. From 
the gentieman from North Carolina (Mr. Gaston) he 
certainly did not expect observations of the ch:+rac- 
ter which had dropped from him, as he had been 
intormed that they agreed in opinion, upon the con- 
struction of that article of the convention which had 





been the source of discussion, 
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Mr. F. said he was not induced to offer the a- 
mendments to the committee, bya belief that such 
a construction was advantageous to the United 
States, but simply because he believed it to have 
been the intention of the parties. If the calculation of 
advantages was to govern the construction, the a- 
mendments ought not to prevail. It had been sug- 
gested by the gentlemen from Virginia and Louisi- 
ana, that vessels of the Unied Siates bound to 
France and Spain, might reach the port of destina- 
tion, and finding a bad market might choose io go 
to England in search of a better. Gentlemen asked 
if such vessels were to be deprived of the benelits 
of this treaty. Mr. F. said he was not able to speak 
with precision and certainty on this subject, but ac- 
cording to his present impressions, he believed 
that a vessel under such circumstances would be 
considered as engaged inthe trade beiween France 
or Spain and Great Britain, and not in the trade 
between the United States and Great Britain. Mb). 
¥. apologized for this digression from the question, 
and concluded by reserving to himself the privilege 
of entering more fully into the examination of the 
treaty making power, if it should be made neces- 
sary by the discussion, which had been so unprofit- 
ably and unnecessarily commenced. 

Mr. Hopkinson said, that not anticipating that this 
bill, which was laid upon the table but yesterday, 
would so soon be called up for discussion, he had 
not given that reflection to it, which was necessa- 
ry for an argument on its principles. Such thoughts 
and suggestions, however, aS had occurred to him 
on the moment, he would offer to the house with all 
possible brevity; and a sincere wish that he had 
been able to give more consideration to their mat- 
ter, and a better shape to their manner. The gen- 
tlemen who press the passage of this bill, said he, 
seem to take a range of observation far wider than 
the subject, and to travel over ground not necessa- 
ry now to be explored. The subject itself ofters 
matter enough for consideration, and of sufficient 
importance too to deserve the undivided attention 
of the house. Their ingenuity has been exerted, 
and their imagination put into action, to create and 
combine cases of supposed treaties, which would 
require the aid of the house to carry them into ef- 
fect, and which must be submitted to its power and 
control. ‘That cases may occur, and surely that ca- 
ses may be imagined, in which this house might find 
itself exceedingly embarrassed by a treaty made by 
the president and senate, canmot be denied; but is 
the case now before us of that description? Does 
anv body feelthe least reluctance to have the con- 
vention go into operation? Does any body say its pro 
visions are of a kind to require any aid from us to 
curry them into execution, as where money is re- 
quired, or some collateral assistance, before the 
treaty can be consummated by performance? Why 
then shall we fret and embarrass ourselves with 
possible cases of difficulty, when we are culled up- 
en only to decide one, in which there is no difficulty? 
The cases put are all of an extreme kind; from 
which it is seldom safe todraw an argument. When, 
however, thev shall occur, they will be met by the 
house with proper firmness and discretion; on a full 
view of all its rights and duties as regulated by the 
constitution; conscientiously pertorming the latter, 
and assuming no more of the former than it is enti- 
tledto. But let us leave those cases until they do 
occur—“sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Vhe question now before the house is, “shail this 
bill be indefinitely postponed;” and I would pre- 
sume that if it can be shown that it is utterly unne- 


mutter precisely as it found it, there is reason 
nough shewn why it should not be passed. hy 
surely unbecoming the wisdom and dignity of ¢] 7" 
body to be gravely enacting nugotary h.ws; op a 
some of the gentlemen have termed this Reernn? ‘n 
iaws. The enactment.of alaw can never be a 
out consequences; for if the jaw itself means 
ing and does nothing as a law, it must injure ihe 
reputation of the body enacting it. This brings a 
then directly to the question, do the gentlemen whe 
insist upon this bill believe ihat it is, in any hatte, 
necessary 0 the validily of the convention to which 
ii refers? Does that convention require such a law to 
Husting 


With 
ho th. 


give i force and eff ct? Are we co put the 

hand to ii, without which it is a dead ietter? P ks 
hv appropriation of money; it requires no collateral 
or extrinsic act to be done, to enable it to live, and 
move, and execute i's functions. If it he the sy. 
preme law of the land, it does of itself all that js 
necessary for 11s full consummation; and if it be 
not the law of the land, what is it? If it be any thing 
ic is every thing. This treaty has been made, rat). 
fied and exchanged by the president and senate, in 
the manner directed oy the constitution. Are gen. 
‘(lemen willing to say, that, notwithstanding this, it 
still requires our concurrence or confirmation to 
give it life and validity? Is it no longer a treaty jf 
we shall refuse our concurrence? For it is manifest 
that if our refusal will not destroy it, our concur. 
rence cannot help it. It is one indivisible act, and 
its consequences are equ.ily indivisible. Ihave an 
insuperable objection to following gentlemen in the 
discussion of points not necessary to the full under. 
standing and fair decision of the matter before us, 
and which necessarily lead us into heated contro. 
versies and angry questions. When the aid of this 
house, by money or otherwise, is called for, in order 
to carry into execution the provisions, or some of 
chem, which this house shall think injurious to the 
important interests of the country; und it shall be 
put tous to say, whether we will grant the required 
assistance, or meet the consequences of a refusil, 
the house will doubtless take its course with thit 
sound discretion and deliberate judgment which 
the high, the awful responsibility of the act will de. 
mand. They will «ndeavor to reconcile their con 
stitutional obligations with the safety and _ interests 
of the state. A case of this appalling shape and 
magnitude may be trusted, and must be trusted 
with the consciences of those who may be called 
upon todecide it. Happily such is not the case we 
‘irenow acting upon; I, therefore, confidently bring 
back the question to the gentlemen, and wait thei 
answer, how and in what manner and degree this 
convention is to be effected by the adoption or rejet- 
tion of this bill? What influence will it have upot 
the validity of acontract, thus made and conclude¢, 
ratified and exchanged? That the subject matterd 
the treaty is within the treaty making power, cal 


scarcely be denied. Nothing is affected by it, bu 


the rate of duties to be paid by the respective par 
ties, in their respective ports; as fair and usual 2 


subject of nationul contracts, or treaties, as can 2 


‘magined. If the president and senate have 
power to make treaties of this kind, their power 8 
a mockery—a name without a substance; an gutho- 


rity with nothing upon which it can ever act oF 
exercised. : 
Georgia, that a treaty which affects existing 1a 


t is contended by the gentleman from 


upon a subject within the peculiar power of cO™ 


gress, cannot be carried into operation without ihe 
concurrent act of this house; and therefore, “y 


ies 


inasmuch as the imposing or removing of dutic” 
given by the constitution expressly to cong?es* ” 





cessary and useless; that it can producé no sensible 
¢ 4 


effect; that, when passed, it will leave its subject 


treaty cannot change a law regulating dritics: 
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gut the aid or concurrence of congress in its ordi- 
nary mode of legislation. But his proposition is 
doubtiess much too oroad, and most general pro- 
sitions are. What is more clearly, decidedly, 
and exclusively inthe power of congress, than the 
right of declaring war? This must be done by a 
law of congress—and can be done in no other way. 
Yet this law of congress made on a subject thus 
within its exclusive power, may be repealed and has 
been repealed by atreaty of peace made by the pre- 
gident and senate, in the manner prescribed by the 
constitution, without any reference ao the will or 
pleasure of this house, any dependence on its au- 
thority, or any concurrence of its laws. The trea-' 
ty is duly made and ratified—peice foliows; the 
war is terminatel—‘he act of congress declaring 
war, end all other acts in relation to it repealed, 
without the least interference of this house or its 
opinion upon the subject being even asked or atiend- 
eito. A treaty must be eonsidered, us it reilly is, | 
acompact or bargain between the pariies, which, | 
once made and concluded in the manner both inave | 
agreed to be binding, is no longer in the power of| 
either. If, therefore, this convention has received 
its ratification in the taanner and by the authority 
prescribed by our constitution or form of govern- 
ment, itis at this moment a valid and binding bar- 
gain between the two nations, and no longer right- 
fully in the power of either. If this conven‘ion has 
not been so ratified, that is, if it has not been done 
inthe proper manner and by the proper authority, it | 
isneither a treaty nor a contract, nor any thing else | 
-ind yet we find the presiuent has exchanged it) 
with the other power, as a thing done «nd ratified | 
in due form and with competent authority; and we! 
find he has proclaimed it to the American people | 
und to the world, «sa treaty made and ratificd, and| 
asthe law of the land to be hereafter observed and | 
obeyed. Has the president been premature in all 
this, and exceeded the constitutional limits of his) 
authority? Let it be remembered, too, that the pub- 
lic promulgation of this convention asa thing done 
and concluded, as a bargain made and ratified, us| 
the constitutional law of the land, was the fiist, 
knowledge or intimation of its nature or contents 
received by this house. It came tous in t!-2 same. 
manner and at the same time it came to every other | 
citizen of the United States. It was communicated | 
to the senate, together with all the correspondence | 
and documents relating io it, in secret; it was eXa-| 
mined, discussed ancl decided upon by the senate in} 
secret; the doors of the chamber were closed upon! 
ss We might have knocked, but should have had no 
almittance. Does this look like an act requiring: 
or confirmation or aid, or on what we are to be re- | 
qured to pass any judgment? Call first upon the | 
President to furnish you with the necessary infor-| 
Mauion; demand of him to send you the correspon- | 
lence between the ministers on this subject which | 
We are now to pass our vote upon. All this he did| 
or the senate; and if he has overlooked us, let us| 
remind him of it before we proceed any further. 

But cana treaty annul an act of congress? Can it, 
epeala law? Why not? If a treaty be, as the con-) 
stitution expressly declares, a law of the land, and | 
’ supreme law, is there any thing strange or incon- 
‘stent in its repealing another and a prior law.— 
ut the prior law, say the gentlemen, was passed 








id enacted by the three branches of the govern- 
ind: and this treaty has been mide but by two.— 


What of this? if the sume authority, the same 
fo micution, which gives the three branches power 
at ake a law in general cases, gives the two branch- 
+, Power to make it in this case. If the consti- 
“ton dectires it to be the law, it must hare all the’ 
SUPPLEMENT TO VOb, IX. Cc 





effect of a law, by whomsoever made. In the na- 
ture of things there cannot exist at the same time, 
under the same authority, two contradictory, incon- 
sistent laws or rilles of action. One or other must 
give way; both cannot be obeyed; and if, in this 
cause, the :reaty has no constitutional supremacy over 
an ordinary act of legislation, it at best has the ad- 
mitted advantage of being earlier in pointof time, 
of being the list constitutional expression of the 
willof the nation on this subject. It is worthy of 
remark, that the g¢neral powers of legislation is 
given to congress in one part of the constitution; the 
special power of making treaties, to the president 
and senate in another part; and then, the acts of 
both, if done constitutionally, are declared, in the 
same sentence in another part of the constitution, 
to be the supreme law of the land, and piaced pre- 
cisely upon the same footing of authority. I cone 
clude these hasty undigested remarks, with repeat. 
ing, that if gentlemen believe, «nd I have not heard 
it denied, that the convention will go into. operation, 
and is indeed now in operation, without the aid of 
the law proposed, it is a sufficient reason why the 
luw should not be passed. 

The motion to posipone the bill having been ne- 
gatived— 

Mr. Gaston remarked, that perceiving the general 
wish to come to a conclusion on ‘his bill, he had ab- 
stained from answering many remarks which had 
been made in opposition to his motion for indefinite 
postponement. But as the controversy was revived 
on the question for engrossing the bill, he would 
avail himself of the opportunity to rescue his opt- 
anions from misconception, «nd defend :hem ugainst 
the mos: importan! of (be argumen's by which they 
had been assailed. To ascribing to the convenzion the 
power of repealing so much of the acts ef congress, 
on the subject of discrimimating cuties, as was ops 
posed to its provisions, lie was supposed by gentle- 
men to contend for a suprem ‘cy of the power tom ke 
treaties over the power to enact laws. Some seem 
ev>n to have imagined, that he exalted this power 
o! framing treaties over the consiitution its-It. His 
opinions were founded on no such erroneous princi- 
ple. He regarded acts of congress formed on sub- 
jects within the jurisdiction ef congress, and trea- 
ties formed on subjects proper for treaties, as being 

qually laws of the nation, and he cliimeu for nei- 
ther a superiority over the other. The constitution 
vests all the legislative powers, which it grants, in 
one organ of the national will, the congress of the 
United States. It vests the whole of the power of 
making treaties in another organ of the national will, 
the president, acting with the concurrence of ‘wo- 
thirds of the senate of the United States. It defines 
what are the legislative powers granted, because 
such a definition was necessary to distinguish be- 
‘ween those delegated to the general government and 
such as were retained by the states. Ii does not limit 
the power of making treaties, because no part of 
this power was to be retained by the states. The en- 


‘ tire power, therefore, on the subject of treaties, 


which sovereign states, according to the usages and 
laws of nations, may exercise, unless where it is 
res .ricted by specific prohibitions in the constitution, 
is vested under this seneral grant in the proper depo- 
sitory. The constitution then impsrts to proper acts 
of the logislative authority, and also of the (reaty- 
making power,the character and attributes of “laws,” 
that is, of rules of aciion prescribed by the sove- 
rein power. ‘hey both derive their efficacy trom 
eins Constitutional expressions of the will of the 
nation; and where there are two expressions of that 
will, which cannot stand together, the last neces- 
sarially abrogates the first. A haw may repeal a trea- 
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ty. This was done in the case of the treaty of, branch of the legislative authority, he did not think 
1778, with Fronce, distinctly repealed by an act that he uttered a sentiment which, in the language 
of congress. Anda treaty for the same reason may |of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Kin ) 
also repeal a precedent act of congress, as must be | degraded the house of representatives into a mere 
admitted to be the cise of the treaties of peace with | chamber for registering the edicts of the president 
Great Britain and the regency of Algiers, repealing | and senate. He viewed it as a fundamental Principle 
the acts declaring war ag. inst those nations. of our government, that every man and every bod 
The ide» that, dec iuse the legislative power grant-/of men init, owed obedience to the laws of the land 
ed to congress is restricted to certain subdjects, | The house of representatives cannot claim an eXemp. 
therefore we power to make treaties cannot operate | tion from this duty? They may aid in repealing laws 
on these subjects without legisiative aid, seemed to}—but so long as the laws exist, whether they have 
him neither sound logic, nor a construction permit- derived their origin from a legislative or a treaty de. 
ting the treaty power to have any useful effect. Nei-jcliration of tie will of the sovereign power, the 
ther a treaty of peace, of alliance, or of commerce, |house of sepresentatives, the senate, the president 
can well ve made without affecting some of these ts bound by them. The obligation to appropriate 
subjects. The first usu:lly contaims stipulations in| for trea ies, ws just as binding as the obligation to 
regard to captures mide or to be made, and indem- | appropriate for the objects of existing laws. If the 
nities for wrongs suffered. The last must apply di-/ gentleman considered this moral restraint ag up. 
rectly to the right of regulating commerce witb fo- | triendly either to personal liberty, or to the political 
eign nations; and treaties of alliance specify the | freedom of this body, he (Mr G.) neither wished for 
aids of men and moncy to be afforded in the cases | himself, or those who were dear to him, a liberty su- 
prescribed. The power, therefore, to make treaties, | perior to law. 
which the constitution confiies exe/usively to the| In regard to the practice of the government onsi- 
president, concurring with iwo-thirds of the senate, | milar occasions, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr, 
is essentially annulled by a construction thatrequires | Forsyth) had cited instances which he was not then 
a legislative assent, whenever these treaties operaie | Prepared loexamme. Such an examination required 
upon subjects which are the usual weil Known and |a deliberate review of the treaties and acts referred 
leyitimate subjects of treaty. For certainly the dis- 'lo, which demanded time and books that could not 
cretionary power of assenting to, or dissenting from | now be commanded. It was possible that suine of the 
any instrument, and thereby giving or refusing it - io did prove an unnecess.ry legislation on sub. 
ficacy, is essentially the power to make it. And if | Jects which treaties had adequately provided for. 
this construction obtain, treaties may be said to be | But what was the answer to :he two prominent and 
prepaied by the president and senate, but they can | marked c.ses which Mr. G. had before noticed, viz: 
be made only by congress. he British treaty of 1795, and the convention with 
Mr. G. dij not conceive that the opinions he had | the French republic. In the first there were stipila. 
expressed were liable, when properly understood,| ons abolishing discriminating duties on importa 
to the criticism which had been made by the gentle- | ons from Canada, yet no act of congress was pa:sed 
man from Virgini:, (Mr. Barbour;) they did not in-| to give efficacy to these stipul tions—ihe treaty made 
volve tie inconsistency of permitung an act of the| them law. In th> French convention there was a 
entire legisl:tuce to be repealed by the will of a part) provision for a mutual restriction of captures. Con. 
only of thit legislature. Tue nation, either in the /gress, it is suid by the gentleman from Georgia, did 
enuction of laws or in the making of treaties is al-|Pss an act in regard to this provision. Tirey indeed 











ways the aveat. It is tue will of the nation which 
operates in both instances—thoughb the expression of 
this will is iude througn distinct organs, to which 
the functions are respectively confiued. Perl ps, too, 


juid, and this act was the strongest illustrat:on of 
their entire concurrence in the opinions he had ex- 
‘pressed. This act m.kes an appropriation of mo- 
‘ney to authorise payment for such of the pioperty as 


aameetll 


it will be found tha: there are as salutary checks pro- | could mot be restored in kind—but it preiend:d not 
vided acainst an erroneous expression of this will, in| ‘0 Command such restoration where it was practica- 
the one case, as inthe other. To acts of legislation,| ie. If the construction of the gentleman had pre- 
the concurrence of the president is not indispensa-j Vailed, the last was necessary. But neather the cot. 
ble. Two-thirds of the senate and Louse of repre-| gress gave such direction, nor did the president wait 
sentatives can make laws without his aid. In the; forit. He restored the Berceau. According to the 
formation of treaties he must act, and his act must |exposition which (Mr. G ) bed adop °d, the appro: 
have the sanction of two-thirds of the senate. The /priation of money was necessary, because the consti- 
ower of making treaties and that of making laws, | tuuion prohibits the payment of money, without an 
and the depositories of these powers should be con-} appropriation. 
sidered as perfectly distinct frum each other, as it} Mr G. torbore from going further into the discus- 
the individuals who scted in the one case never had | Sion, froma conviction that the house was anxious 
an agency in the other. | for the question. 

It did not follew, however, from his doctrine, in| Mr. V'hroep said, that he did not rise for the pu" 
regard to the efficacy of treaties, that they necessa-|pose of entering into a detailed argument on the 
rily changed or repealed legislative acts, w ith which | question submited to the house, but merely ‘0 
they did notentirely accord, The stipulations of a| state the ressons for the vote he should give; this he 
trea'y might. amount, and often did «mount, to no |deemed due to his friends in tiis house, becss¢ 
more tian a pledge to alter or abrogate these acts, or| he found himself oppused to the opinions of 4 m* 
to make legislative regulations conformable ‘0 such | jority of them. He should vote against the bill be: 
stipul.tions. Where the treaty wasof this nature— Cause he thought it unnecessary to pass sich a law 
that is to say, executory merely, legislative aid w»s|The act in question did nothing more than put nl 
necessary. But where it could execute itself, there|the form ot a law the several provisions of ™ 
it needed noaid. What was the nature of the obli-| treaty, regulating the commerce between the t¥0 J 
gation to curry a treaty of the former Kind into effect, countries, which were of themselves tie supreme 
it Was no necessary now to examine. When, how-ji:w of the land. These provisions did not requ" 
ever, he stated ona former occasion, that he viewed }2 constrnction, nor any aid by law to carry 
this obligation as morally binding on this house as a{intoexecution. Ifthe object was merely to instr 
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the revenue officers, he would prefer its being done 
by the president, or s-cretary of the treasury, whose 
duty he conceived it to be, and whose competency 
could not be doubted. He did not know thit the 
passage Of this law, following the provisions of the 
treaty, would do any great mischief, but he was 
opposed to the principles on which it was attempted 
to be supported, and feared that it would at some 
future period iorm a dangerous prece ent. The 
treaty-making pow r was lodged by the constitution 
in the president and senate, and their act became 
obligatory on the nation, without the interference of 
this house, by that section of the constitution, which 
declares that, “ihis constitution and tie laws of the 
Uniied Siates which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or which shail be 
made, under the authority of the United States shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” An srgument 
has been attempted to be drawn from the fact that 
the constitution, laws and treaties are classed to 
gether in the same senience, and are all declared to 
be the law of the land. He said he did not know that 
he understood what the conclusion was, but if 1: 
was as he apprehended it to be, that being all class 
ed together, and in one sentence declared to be the 
supreme law, that then a treaty was of no greater 
force than a law, he did conceive that the same ar- 
gument would prove that the coneztution was not 
paramount to a law, and if that construction pre- 
vailed, congress might by law repeak the constiiu- 
tion, But grant that the treaty had no greater effi 
cacy than a law, and could repeal anu be repealed 
by a law, then the act under consideration was un- 
necessary, as the treaty being subsequent to the 
law creating discriminating duties, repealed that 
law: and whena n-w tariff of duties wus created it 
might be made to conform to the treaty. But it is 
said the treaty is a compact; hence it s no law to 
be observed by the people, but only a direction to 
congress to puss a law. He said, because it is a 
compact it is superior to the law. An_ individual 
may prescribe to himself a rule of conduct, by 
which he will be governed, but he may depart from 
that rule whenever he pleases; it is a law to himself, 
and the power which enacts may repeal. But if 
he stipulates with another a rule of conduct to be 
observed by himself, it is a compact, and he cannot 
depart from it without a violation of his plighted 
faith, and the rights of that other. This is the dis- 
tinction between a treaty and a law; and which ren- 
ders a treaty paramount to the law; the law pre- 
scribes a rule of conduct to the citizens of the state, 
by whichthey are to be governe:|, and may be re- 
pealed at any time; but a treaty is a compict be- 
tweeen two sovereign states, which cannot be de- 
pirted from by one witiout violating the faith of 
that state, and the rights of the other. He said, 
that an answer to the argument that the treaty is 
only a direction to congress to passa law, was to 
be found in the concluding part of the same section 
of the constitution, which, after stating that trea- 
ties, &c. shall be the supreme law of the lan, adds, 
and the judges in each state shall be bound there- 
y- Here was a direction not to congress but to 
the courts of law, to construe and enforce the trea- 
ty, which they were bound to do without reference 
to any construction which might be put upon it by 
anact of this body. He trusted he should not be told 
that this direction was to the judges of the state 
courts, and not to the judiciary of the United States, 
and that a treaty might be enforced in the state 
courts, but would'require a law to enforce it in the 
Courts.of the United States. For according to that 


the treaty would operate upon the states individu- 
ally, and congress might refuse to pss a law, where- 
by it could not be treated as a law by the United 
States’ courts. He said, that he could not sanction 
the idea that this house had any control over tlie 
treaty-making power, to ratify or annul their acts 
unless it was incases where the treaty could not 
execute itself, but required for th.t purpose provi- 
sion to be made by law, such as raising money, &c. 
Some gentlemen seem alarmed lest the president 
ant senate, by an assumption of power, should at 
length claim the right of making war, which they 
could do by stipulating for war in a treaty. He 
said, should the right of declaring war exist in one 
br.nch of the legislature independent of the others, 
he could not see but it might as safely be lodged 
with the president and senate, as wish this house. 
The right here claimed of supervising the treaty, 
would lead to that result. War has cessed; we are 
at peace with Great Britain, by treaty; but if this 
house inthe plenitude of their wisdom, had not 
thought proper to ratify the treaty, the war is re- 
newed; we must resume oursrms, which would ef- 
fectually vest this branch of the legislature with 
the power of making war. He said he did not be- 
lieve that it entered into the views of the framers ot 
the constitution, to vest this house with the power 
of rejecting or ratifying a treaty ; if it did, they 
would not have left a power, so important, to be 
gathered from inference. They would have made 
express provision for it. It would have been eusy 
for them, and they would have declared tiai the 
power making treaties, should be vested in the 
president of the United States and congress. 

Mr. Calhoun observed, that the votes on this bill 
had been ordered to be recorded; and that the house 
would see, in his peculiar situation, a sufficient apo- 
logy for his offering his reasons for the rejection of 
the bill. He had no disposition to speak on this bill; 
as he felt contented to let it take that course, which, 
in the opinion of the majority, it ought, till the mem- 
bers were called on by the order of the house to re- 
cord their votes. 

The question presented for consideration is per- 
fectly simple, and easily understood; is this bill ne- 
cessary to give v-lidity to the late tre ty with Great 
Britain? It appeared to him, that this question is 
susceptible of a decision, without considering whe- 
ther a treaty can in any case set aside a law; or, to 
be more particular, whether the treaty which this 
bill proposes to carry into effect, does repes| ‘he dis- 

riminating duties. The house will remember, that 
a law was passed at the close of the laat session, 
conditionally repealing those duties. “That aci pro- 
posed to repeal them in relation to any fation, which 
would on its part agree to repeal similar duties as 
to this country On the contingency happening, the 
law became positive. It has h»ppened, and has 
heen aunounced to the country that Englond has 
agreed to repeal. The president, in proclaiming 
the treaty, has notified the fact to the house and 
country. Why then propose to do that by this pill, 
which has already been done by a pre vious act? He 
knew it had been said in conversation, that the pro- 
visions of the act were not as Orosd xs the treaty 

1. did not strike him so. They appeared to lium to 
be commensurate. He would also reason from the 
appearance of this house, that they were not very 
deeply impressed with the necessity of this bill. lie 
never, on any important occasion, saw it so incditter- 
ent. Whence could this arise? From the wnt of 
importance? If, indeed, the existence of the wrenty 
depended on the passage of this bill, noshing, sca; ce- 





construction it might produce this absurdity, that!ly, could be more interesting. It would be calculat- 
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ed to excite strong feclings. We all know how the{Il he admits the fact in a single case, what becomes 


Country was wiated when Jay’s treaty was beiore 
this house. The question was on an appropriation 
to carry 1. into eff-ct; a power acknowledged by Il to 
belong to the house; and on the exercise of which, 
the existence of the treaty was felt to depend. The 
feelings manifested, correspond: d with this convic- 
tion. Not so on this occasion. Further, the treaty 
has already assumed the form of liw. It is so pro- 
Claimed to the community; the words of the pro. 
clamation are not material; it speaks for itsif, and 
ifit_ means any thing, it announces the treaty as a 






rule of prelic conduct, as a liw exacting the obe- 
dience of the psaple. Were he of the opposition 
side; if he, indeed, Delievel this treaty to be a dead 
letter till it received Bye sanction of conyress, he 
would lay the bill on the table and move an enquiry 
into tue fact why the treaty as been proclaimed 2s 
a law before it had received th& proper sanction. I 
is true, the execulive has transMitted a copy of tue 
treaty to the honse; but has he seflf the negociation? 
Has he given any light to judge Why it should re 
Ceive the sanction of tis body? Do gentlemen mean 
to say that information is not neeicd that though 
we have the right to pass laws to ive validity to 
treaties, yet we are bound by a moral dbligation to 
pass such laws? To talk of the right of\{this house 
to sanc.ion treaties, ind at the same time to assert 
that itis under a moral obligation not to withhold 
that sanction, is a solecism. No sound mind that 
understands the terms can possibly assent to it. He 
would caution the house, while it was extending -its 
powers to cases which he believed did not belong to 
it, to take care lest it should lose its substantial and 
undoubied power. He would put it on its guird 
against the dangerous doctrine, that it can in any 
Case become a mere registering boly. Another fact 
in regard to this treaty. I! loes not stipulate that a 
law shouli pass to repeal the duties proposed to be 
repealed by this bill, which would be its proper 
form, if in the opinion of the negociators a law was 
necessiry; but it stipulates in positive terms for 
their repeal without consulting or regarding us. Mr. 
C. here conciuded this part of the discussion, by 
stating, that it appeared to him from the whole com- 
plexion of the case, that the bill before the house 
was mere form and not supposed to be necessary to 
the validity of the treaty. It would be proper, how- 
ever, he observed, to reply to the arguments which 
have been urged on the general nature of the treaty- 
making power, and as it wus a subject of great im- 
ortance, he solicited the attentive hearine of the 
sei [t is not denied, he believed, that the pre- 
sident, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
senate, have a right to make commercial treaties; it 
is not asserted that this treaty is couched in such 
gen ral terms as to require a law to carry the de 
tails intoexecution. Why then is this bill necessa- 
ry? Because, say genilemen, that the treaty of it- 
self, without the aid of this bill, cannot exempt Bri- 
tish tonnage and goods imported in their bottoms, 
from the operation of the law, laying additional du- 
ties on foieign tonnage and goods imported in fo 
reizn vessels; or, giving the question a more gene- 
eg i form, because a treaty c no annulalaw. The 
gen'lem.n from Virginia (Mr. Barbour) who argued 
this point very distinctly, though not satisfactorily, 
took as his general position, that to repe«ia law is 
a legislative act, «nd can only be done by law; thai 
in the distribution of the legislative and treaty- 
making power, the right to repeal a law fell exclu- 
sively under the former. How does this comport 
with the admis-ion imme tiat-ly made by him, taat 
the treaty of peace repealed ihe act declaring war? 














f his exclusive legislative right? ,He, indeed, fut 
that his rule failed him; and in explanation assumed 
a position entirely new; for he admitted, that when 
the treaty did that which was not authorized to be 
done by law, it did not require the sanction of cop. 
gress, and might in its operation repeal a law incon. 
sistent with it. He said, congress is not authorized 
t» make peace; and for this reason, a treaty of peace 
repeals the act declaring war. In this position, he 
inderstood his colleague substantially to concur — 
He hoped to make it appear, that, in taking this 
ground, they have both vielded the point in discus. 
sion He would establish, he trusted, to the satis. 
faction of the house, that the the treaty-mukin 
power, when it was legitimately exercised, alwayg 
lid that which could not be done by law; and that 
the reasons advanced to prove that the treaty of 
peace repealed the act making war, so far from bein 
peculiar to that c'se, upply to all treaties. They 
io not form an exception, but, in fact, constitute 
he rule. Way, then, he asked, cannot congress 


All acknowledge this power. Peace and war are 
the opposites. They are the positive ang negative 
terms of the same proposition; and what ru e¢ of con- 
struction more clear, than that when a power is giv- 
en to do an act, the power is also given to repeal it? 
By what righi do you rep#al taxes, reduce your ar. 
my, lay up your navy, or repeal any law, but by the 
force of this plain rule of construction? Why cannot 
congress then repeal the act declaring war? He ac- 
knowledged, with the gentleman, they cannot, con- 
sistently with reason. The solution of this question 
expl.ined the whole difficuity. The reason is plain 
—one power may make war; it requires two to meke 
peace. It is astate of mutual amity, succeeding 
mutual hostility; it is a staie that cannot be created 
but with the consent of both parties. It requireda 
contract ora treaty bei ween the nations at war. Is 
this peculiar to a treaty of peace? No, it is common 
toall treaties. It arises out of their nature, and not 
trom any accidental circumstance attaching itself to 
a particular class It is no more or less, than that 
congress cannot make acontract with a foreign na 
tion. Let us apply it to a treatv of commerce, '0 
this very case. Can congress do what this tresty 
has done? It has repealed the discrimmating du 
ties between this country and England. — Enther 
could by lawrepeal itsown. But by law they could 
gono further; and for the same reason th:t peace 
cannot be made by law. Whenever, then, an ordina- 
ry subject of legislation*can only be regulated by 
contrac’, it passes from the sphere of the ordinary 
power of m«king laws, and attaches itself to that of 
im king treaties, wherever it is lodged. All acknow- 
leige the truth of this conclusion, where the sub- 
ject on which the treaty operates is not expressly 
iven to congress; but in other cases they consider 
the two powers as concurrent; and conclude from the 
nature of such powers, that such treaties must be 
confi-med by law. Will they acknowledge the opp% 
site, th t laws on such subjects must be confirmed by 
treaties? And if, as they state, a law can repeal a 
treaty when concurrent, why not a treaty a law! Into 
such absurdities do false doctrines lead. The truth 
is, the legislative und treaty making power, are Ne 
ver in the strict sense concurrent. They both may 
have the same subject, as in this case, commerce; 
but they discharge functions as different in relation 
to it in their nature, as their subject is alike. When 
we spesk of concurrent powers, we mean ——- 
oth can do the same thing; but he contended, tha 











when the two powers under discugsion were con in: 





make peace? They have the power to declare war, 
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ej to their proper sphere, not only the law coubl 
yo do Wht could be done by treaty, but the reverse) 
yis (Ne; URL IS, that choy never are nor Can be. 
wirrent powers. It 1s only when we reason on: 


qui C 


this subject that we mistake; inall other cases, the. 
ie , es 


cquman SENSE of the house and the country decide 
govrecily. It is propos~« to establish some regula 
jon of commerce, We immediately enquire, does it 
jeoca. on OUr will; can we make the desired regu: 
j,ti0n without the concurrence of any foreign pow- 
x, if $0, it belongs to congress, and any, one would 
je] it to be absurd to attempt to effect it by trea- 
y, On the contrary, dogs it require the consent of a 
freigh power; 18 it proposed io grata favor for Q 
gyor, (0 repeal discriminating duties on both sides? 
rsequaily felt to belong to the treaty power; and | 
he would ve thought msane who would propose to} 
polis the discriminating duties im any Case by an 
yi of the American congress. [\ is calculated, he 
pit, almost to insult the good sense of the house, 
i dwellon a point apparently so clear. What then 
would he infer from what had been advane..? That 
scording to the argument of gentlemen, treaties, 
producing a state of things inconsistent with the 
provisions of an existing /aw, :nnul such previsions. 
Bit as he did noi agree with them in the wew 
which they took, he would here present his own for 
consideration. Why then has a treaty the force 
which he attributed to it? Because it is an act in 
its own nature paramount to laws made by the com 
moi legislative powers of the country, It is, in 
fet, a law and something more; a law established 
by contract between independent nations. To ans- 
logize it to private life, law has the same relations 
to treaty, as the resolution taken by an individual 
tohis contract. A’ individual may make the most 
deliberate promise—he may swear it in the most so- 
lema form, that he would not sell his house or any 
ither property he may have; ye',if he would after- 
wards sell, ‘he sale would be valid in law; he would 
not be admicted in a court of justice to plead his 
dah against his contract. T.ke a case of govern- 
ment in its most simple form, where it was purely 
despotic, that is, all power ledged in the hands of a 
sinzi- individual, Would not his treaties repeal in- 
consistent edicts? Let us now ascend from the in- 





Siances cited, to illustrate the nature of the two 


wienever a treaty is to be declared void, is, whether 
under all the circumstances of the case, the treat 

is not already destroyed, by being violated by the 
nation with whom it is made, or by the existence of 
some other circumstance, if other there can be.— 
The house determines. this question—is the coun- 
try any longer’bound by the treaty? Has it not 
ceased to exist? The nation passes a judgment 
on its own contract; and this, from the neces. 
sity of the case, as it admits no superior power 
to which it can refer for decision. If any other 
consideration moves the house to repeal a treaty, 
it can be considered only in the light of a viola- 
tion of a conir ct acknowledged to be binding on 
the country. A nation may, it is true, violate a 
contract; they may even do this under a form of Jaw; 
but he was not consilering what might be done, but 
what might be rightfully done Itis nota question 
of power, but of right. Why are not these positions, 
in themselves so clear, universally assented to? Gen- 
tlemen are alarmed at imaginary consequences.— 
They argue not, as if seeking for the meaning of the 
constitution; but as if deliberating on the subject 
of m-king one; not as members of a legislature, 
ani acting under a Constitution already established, 
but as that of a convention «bout to frame one.— 
For his part, he hid always regarded the constitu- 
tion as a work of great wisdom, and, being the in- 
strument under which we existed as a body, it was 
our duty to bow :o its enactments, whatever they 
may be, with submission. We ought scarcely to in- 
dulge a wish that its provisions should be different 
from what they in fact are. The consequences, 
howerer, which appear to work with so much ter- 
ror on the minds of the gentlemen, he considered to 
be without any just foundation. The treaty-msking 
power has many and powerful limits, and it will be 
found when he came to discuss what those limits 
are, that it cannot destroy the constitution, our per- 
sonal liberty, involve us without the assent of this 
house in War, or grant away our money. The li- 
inits he proposed to this power, are not the same, it 
istrue; but they appeared to him much more ration- 
al and powerful than those which were supposed to 
present effectual guards to its abuse. Let us now 
consider what they are: The gront of the power to 
m ke treaties, is couched in the most general terms. 


powers, to the privciple on which the paramount} The words of the constitution are, that the president 


character of a treaty rests. 


A treaty always affecis shall have power, by and with the auvice and con- 


the interests of two; a law only that of a single na-jsent of the senate, to make tre .ties, provided two- 


tion, Ti is an estavlisibed principle of politics and | thirds of the semators concur. 


In a subsequent part 


morality, Ghat the interest of the many is p:ramount}of the constitution, treaties are declared to be the 


io tha’ of the few. 


In fact, it is a principle so ra-|supreme law of the land 


Whatever limits are im- 


. ° ! 
dical, that without it no system of morality, no ra-| posed on those general terms, ought to be the vesult 


tonal scheme of governnient, could exist. It is tor 
this reason, that contracts, or that treaties, which 
are only cae contracts of independent nations, or to 
Xvress both in two words, that plighted faith has 
il) allages und nations, been consicer d so olemn. 
But it is said, In Opposition to chis position, that 

Stlus quen law can repeal 4 treaty; and to this propo- 
‘ition, he understood that the gentleman from N. C. 
Mi. Giston) assented, Strictly speaking, he deme: 
the fact. He knew that a law might assume the 
appearance of repealing a vresty; but he insisted 
{Was only in appearance, and that, in point of fact, 
itWas nota repeal. Whenev ralaw was pioposed, 
eclaring a treaty void, he considered the house 
acted notas a legislative body, but judicially. Hi 
Would illustrate his jdeus. I! the house is a moral 
‘uy, that is. if it is governed by reason and vir- 
lue, which it must alwavs be presumed to be, the 


Onhy 


“Sa Question that ever could cccupy its attention, 





of the sound construction of the instrument. There 
ipp ared to him but two restrictions on its exercise; 
the one derived from the nature of our government, 
ind the osher from that of the power itself. Most 
certainly, all grants of power under the constitution 
must be controlled by that instrument; for, having 
their existence from it, they must of necessity as- 
sume that form which the constitution has imposed. 
Tiis is acknowledged to be true of the legislative 
power, and it is doubtless equally so of the power to 
meke treaties. The limits of the former are exact- 
lv marked; it was necessary to prevent collision with 
similar existing state powers. This country is di- 
vided into many distinct sovereignties. Exact enu- 
meration here, is necessary to prevent the most daa- 
gerous consequences. The enumeration of legis- 
lative powers in the constitution, has relation, then, 
not to the tresty power, but to the powers of the 
state. Jn our relation tothe rest of the world, the 
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case is reversed. Here the states disappear. Di: 
vided within, we present the exterior of undivided 
sovereignty. The wisdom of the constitution ap- 
pears conspicuous. When enumeration was needed, 
there we find the powers enumerated and exactly 
defined; when not, we do not find what would be 
vain and pernicious. Whatever then concerns our 
foreign relations; whatever reqires the consent of 
another nation, belongs to the treaty power, can on- 
ly be regulated by it, and it is competent to regu- 
late all such subjects; provided, (and here are its 
true limits) such regulations are not inconsistent 
with the constitution. If so, they are void. No 
treaty can alter the fabric of our government, nor 
can it do that which the constitution has expressly 
forbad to be done; nor can it do that differently 
which is directed to be done in a given mode, 
and all other modes prohibited. For instance, the 
constitution says, no money “shall be drawn out of 
the treasury but by an appropriation made by law.” 
Of course, no subsidy can be granted without an 
act of law; and a treaty of alliance could not involve 
the country in war without the consent of this 
house. With this limitation, it is easy to explain 
the case put by my colleague, who said, that ac- 
cording to one limitation a treaty might have pro- 
hibited the introduction of a certain description of 
persons before the year 1808, notwithstanding the 
clause in the constitution to the contrary. Mr.C. 
said that he would spe«k plainly on this point; it 
was the intention of the constitution that the slave 
trade should be tolerated until the time mentioned. 
It covered him with confusion to name it here; he 
felt ashamed of such a tolerance, and took a large 
part of the disgrace, as he represented a part of the 
union, by whose influence it might be supposed to 
have been introduced. Though congress alone is 
prohibited by the words of the clause from 


| by the gentlemen from South Carolina, Mr. Cilhoun 





inhibiting that odious traffic, yet his colle.gue 
would admit that it was intended to be a jeneral 
prohibition on the government of the union. He | 
perceived his colleague indicated his dissent. [1 | 
will be necessary to be more explicit. Here Mr. C.| 
read that part of the constitution, and showed that 
the word “congress” might be left out, in conformi- 
ty to other parts of the constitution, without injury 
to the sense of the clause; and he insisted the pl.in 
meaning of the parties to the constitution was, that 
the trade should continue till 1808, and that a pro 
hibition by treaty would be equilly against the spi 
rit of the instrument. Besides these constitution il 
limits, the treaty power, like all powers, has others 
derived from its object and nature. It has for its ob- 
ject, contracts with foreign nations; as the powers of 
congress have for their object whatever can be done 
in relation to the powers delegated to it without the 
consent of foreign nations. Each, in its proper 
sphere, operates with general influence: but when 
they became erratic, then they were portentous and 
dangerous. A treaty never can legitimately do that 
which can be done by law; and the converse is also 
true. Suppose the discriminating duties repealed on 
both sides by law, yet what is effected by this trea- 
ty would not even then be done; the plighted faith 
would be wanting. Either side might repeal its law 
without breach of contract. It appeared to him, 
that gentlemen are too much influenced on this sub- 
ject by the example of Great Britain. Instead of 
looking to the nature of our government, they have 
been swayed in their opinion by the practice of that 
overnment,to which we are but too much in the habit 
of looking for precedents. Much anxiety has recently 
been evinced to be independent of English broadcloths 
and muslins; he hoped it indicated the approach of ag 











period when we should also throw off the thraldom of 
thought. The truth is, but little anology exists be. 
tween this and any other government. It is the pride 
of ours to be founded in reason and equity; all others 
have originated more or less in fraud, violence or 
accident. The right to make treaties in England 
can only be determined by the practice of that g0. 
vernment, as she has no written constitution. Hep 
practice may be wise in regard to her government 
when it would be very imprudent here. Admitting 
the fict to be, then, that the king refers all com. 
mercial treaties affecting the municipal regulation, 
of the country to parliament, for its sancticn, the 
ground would be very feeble to prove that to be the 
intention of our constitution. Strong difference ex 
ists between the forms of the two governments. The 
king 1s hereditary; he, alone, without the partici, 
tion of either house of parliament, negociates ang 
makes treaties; they have no constitution emanatin 
from the people, alike superior to the legislature 
and the king. Not sohere. The president is electe 
fora short period; he is amenable to the public Opi 
nion; he is liable to be impeached for corruption; he 
cannot make treaties without the concurrence of tw; 
thirds of the senxte, a fact very material to ber 
membered; which body is in like manner responsi 
ble to the people at periods not very remote; above 
all, as the laws and constitution are here perfect! 
distinct, and the latter is elike superior to liws ang 
treaties, the treaty power c :nnot ch: nge the formo 
government or encroach on the liberties of the coun 
try, without encroaching on that instrument, whic 
so long as the people are free, will be watched with 
vigilance. 

Mr Reynolds said he rose with some diffidencete 
express his opinion on the great question now befor 
the house, particularly after the great display madé 
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und from Virginia, Mr. Randolph, who had just s2 
down. But whenever a great constitutional questa 
is involved, M*. R. said, he would slways take th 
liberty to deliver his sentiments while he had th 
honor of a seat in this house—He did not mean, how 
ever, to enter into the general discussion, which th 
question now assumed by the eloquence of the hon 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. R ndolph) at this lat 
hour, but meré ly to state the grounds on which bi 
opinion rested. Mr.R said it was time enough to me 
the extreme case, put by the honorable gentleman 
when it should really and absolutely occur. An 
whenever ministers, who were appointed to neg 
ciate a treaty with a foreign power, would cede 
state, or part of a state, or any territory whateve 
and that sanctioned by the president and two-thin 
of the senate, he hoped in God, there would aiws) 
be found a redeeming spirit in this house, te chee 
at once a course so enormous and unconstitution 
Mr. R. admitted, that there are, and may be treaty 
which this house may be bound to register, |! yo 
please to call it, and adopt as the supreme law¢ 
the land; and those, in his opinion, are exclusive 
treaties of peace, that do not require any act of legs 
lation to carry the same inte effect. But, he ins 
ed, that all treaties of commerce and alliance, - 
those which required this house to appropriaié 7 
money of their constituents, did, and ought to on 
the sanction of congress before they could be . 
ed as complete, or “the supreme law of the a 
And it ws on this ground, Mr. R. said, he ee” 
posed in toto to the doctrines advanced by yo 
tleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) 1 atl 
of the treaty making power. But, suid the Fed 
man with some degree of triumph, the sage 
the United States has already considered 
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ltreaty as complete, because he has published 
e to the world as the law of the land, and 
has mer 


ely transmitted a copy of it to this house 
yithout any documents to act upon. 


gercia 
ihe 5am 


Sir, said Mr. 
p, this message is the strongest evidence thai can 
pe adduced in favor of the position I have taken. 
The president of the United States knew well what 
he was about, and the course he has taken speaks 
yolumes on the subject. What does that message 
ay, Mr. Speaker? It announces to us that the treaty 
hs been duly ratified, and recommends to this house 
y pass such laws as may be required-to carry the 
sme into efect—Sir, this is a treaty regulating com- 
merce between this country and Great Britain. Th: 
custitution has confided the regulation of foreign 
commerce to the congress of the United States. It 
isa municipal law, over which the house has a right 
toact. Ushall, therefore, vote for the bill on your 
table, although Ido not deem it of much importance 
y3 to the validity of the treaty now under considera- 
tin, or that its passage is absolutely necessary on 
the present occasion, but for the purpose of record- 
ing my vote in support of the great constiiution sf 
guthority of this house. 


Mr. Tucker said that he should not have risen to 
offer to the house any remarks on the subject before 
it, if he had not conceived that there were some im 
portant considerations that had not yet been pre 
sented to its view. Gentlemen, he said, bave so 
eerly entered upon the discussion of the general 
question in relation to the treaty-making power, a 
question of the greatest magnitude and interest, that 
their attention seerns to have been, in a great mea: 
sure, Withdrawn from the bill under consideration. 
let us remember, however, thut whatever may be 
our respective Opinions on the subject of the powers 
of the several branches of government, the passage 
of this bill may in the present state of things become 
adsolutely necessary; let us reflect, that upon oui 
decision on this occasion, the execution of the trea- 
ty on our part inthe sp rit of good faith, my essen- 
tially depend, and whilst we look to the question of 
constitutional power, iet us not entirely forget toe 
peculiar character of this treaty, and the provisions 
of this bill. 

Betore I call the attention of the house to the 
treaty itself, and endeavor to explain the necessitY 
of legislative interference on this occasion, let me 
touch for a moment on the subject of the treaty-mak- 
Ing power; without preiending, however, to compre 
hensive investigation of the constitution.] doctrines 
M relation to it, as such am atiempt would lead to 
too wide a discussion, and might prove both tedious 
and uninteresting. 


_ T concede, without hesitation, that the treaty-mak. 
ing power is vested in the president «nd senate; but 
80 far from assenting to the proposition that congress 
have in no case a right to interfere; I con:end that it 
may be of the very essence of a treaty to engage on 
the part of the United States that cougress Will, or 
Will not, do an act, or will, or will not, pass a 
law, 

Cunderstand a treaty made by the executive to 


tinct natures. Some may be executive merely, some 
legislative; and indeed, from the treaty made under 
the old confederation whereby it was stipulated that 
tne creditors of the two nations should meet with 
no impediment in the recovery of their debts, it 
seems, that the engagements of the contracting pow- 
ers may on some occasions be referable to the judi- 
ciary department of the government. In either case, 
the treaty entered into by the president and senate, 
can be regarded in no other light than as an engage- 
ment on the part of this nation, that the stipulations 
of the contract shall be carried into effect by thaz 
department of the government within whose pro. 
vince they may respectively fall. Thus if it be 
agreed, that an executive act shall be done, the ex- 
ecutive alone may carry the treaty into full and com- 
plete operation. If it be agreed that something 
shali be done, which falls within the province of 
the legislative power, then the legislative aid be- 
cor.e necessary, because, though the president and 
senate may make a treaty, the constitution no where 
empowers them to makea law. These princi::les 
are not only clear and palpable, I conceive, but they 
hive been acted on, and are admitted in effect by the 
couse of argument which has been pursued. Thus, 
if it be engaged that peace shall be made and ar- 
mies withdrawn, the executive, by its mandate, pro- 
claims peace, or commands the retreat of its forces ; 
yet, however solemn and obligatory a treaty from 
the momen: of its signa'ure becomes upon that de- 
par ment on which it binds, until that department 
acts, itisno rule of action for those under its con- 
trol. If a treaty of peace, for example, be made, 
yet if the executive fail to promulgate it—if they 
refuse to proclaim it—if they refuse to give orders 
o their aimies, «nd their commanders to suspend 
ios ilities, no commander, no officer would be justi- 
ed in acting under it until his orders were received, 
unless he did so upon his own responsibility. So 
too in the case of the treaty under consideration.— 
However conclusive and plain the treaty may be, 
who will pretend that every collector and deputy 
collector in the union, may without orders from any 
department of the government consider the treaty 
as the supreme law, as his supreme rule of conduct, 
and act accordingly ? If not, then some other act is 
necessary to carry this treaty into operation, whe- 
ther executive or legislative, I will not now stop to 
euguire. The treaty, then, does not execute itself: 
It is not, (without any thing farther,) the supreme 
iaw or rule of conduct for every individual, for if it 
be, then every individual is justified in acting at once 
without wailing executive instruction: nay, after 
receiving such instruction, they would in conscience 
be bound to follow the treaty (thus become the law 
of the land) rather than the instruction of the pre- 
sident and his secretaries. 

These considerations prove, sufficiently, I con- 
ceive, that even where stipulaiions are made which 
‘re fully within the province of the executive pow- 
er, a treaty does not, cannot execute itself; that it is 
intruth a contract to do something, net an act by 
which it és done. 

This distinction, Mr. Speaker, becomes yet more 





© an engagement entered into by the president and 


‘olain. when we come to apply it to a treaty contain- 
if 3 | - 


senate on the part of the United States with a fo-)ing stipulations by which the nation engages to do 
reign power, by which something may be engaged|something that faiis within the sphere of legislative 


9 be done or omitted on the part of thisnation. It is 
rather a contract by which the parties under sake 


‘power. I willnot stop to prove by laborious rea- 


‘soning, that cuses may occur in which the legisla- 


that something shall be done, than an act by which it/tive body must be called on to execute the provi- 


¢3 2 ‘ . . - . 
done. The Stipulations of the -mstrument wiich 


‘sions of a ure ity; L will not fatigue the house with 


t ° : : 
the nation by its executive undertakes to perform,/an effort to show that there are cases in which the 
ate also of various characters, and separate and dis-|treaty can neither operate as a law, nor the executive 
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enforce its provisions without a law. It would be 
useless, for the position has always been admitted, 
has often been acted on, and is now most amply con- 
ceeded. Such, sir, is the case of a treaty, the stipu- 
lations of which, calling upon the treasurers of the 
country, require an appropriation. Such too the 
case of a cession of territory spoken of in the de- 
bate, if we could dream of such « power existing 
any where in the federal governmen:. Such, too, 
the case of the stipulation in the convention, by 
which Louisiana was ceded to the United Siates, 
whereby on certain terms she wxs to be admitied in. 
to the union. Let us p.use for a moment and ask 
ourselves, whetner such traeties can be regarded as 
execuiing themselves; whether they can have ope: 
ration without legislative aii? Cana treaty lay a 
tax; cana treaty make an «appropriation ; can a Urea- 
ty, ipso facto, cede territory; can a treaty erect a 
territory into a state? Can these things be done by 
the treaty alone, or by the aid and instrumeniality 
of the executive without legislative assistance ? Ii is 
admitted on all handsthey cannot. Even the mos’ 
zealous supporters of the treaty-making power ac- 
knowledge, that they must in such ca-es look to the 
legislature, though they contend that this body is 
Sound to pass the necessary laws. I will not stop at 
this time to examine this principle, but ask, whie- 
ther it is not palpable from these admissions, that in 
all such cases atreaty does not actually make or 
change the law, but only engages on the part of the 
United States that it shall be made or changed. I 
so, [am not incorrect in supposing, that a treaty 1s 
merely an engagement that certain acts shall be done 
by that departmentof the government within whose 
province they may fall; and that it does not ope 
rate in cases falling within the sphere of the leg:s- 
lative power, without the aid of that branch of the 
government. 


If it were otherwise, if we were indeed to give 
jnto the monstrous construction, that a treaty of i'- 
self is to be regarded as a law; that it can reps da 
solemn act of the legislature, and operate directly up 
on the community without the agency of that branch 
of the government, in cases exclusively within the 
legislative sphere, to what fatal lengths shall we not 
be led. If treaties have this effect in one case, why 
not in all? If in taking off a duty, why not in ma- 
king an appropriation; if in repealing one law, why 
not in passing another; why not in laying tavxes. 
granting subsidies, making cessions of territory, and 
even paying tribute to an Algerine dey without 
consent of congress, if, indeed, our gallant seamen 
had not procured more honorable ternis for us in the 
late negociation ? Can gentlemen d aw the line of 
discrimination ? Can they point out that part of the 
constitution, which, in the supposed concession to 
the treaty-m.King power of the legislative authori- 
ty, says to the former “thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther?” Andif they cannot, this independence 
of the legislature must exist in all cases or none. It 
is admitted that it does not exist in all (as in the 
cases of appropriation, &c.) anc I therefore conciude 
it exists in none. 


But if the legislative authority be necessary, is it 
true that we are bound to act in a particular way ? Is 
it true that we must pass the laws which the ireuty- 
making power engages we shall pass? Imposs:ble ! 
When our aid is calles: for, we mus: have the pows: 
to deliberate ; If to deliberate, we miiist have « dis- 
cretion to pass or to reject, since Without it delibera- 
tion is a mockery and legislative solemnities a fair 
subjectof derision and contempt. 
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T..ere is another point of view, Mr. Speaker. ; 
which I would present this subject to the house. 


To whom has the constjiu ‘ional Charter py 
the legislative power? I answer in the explicit 1. 
yulage of the instrument in its commencing os 
“tou coneress of the United States which shal 
consist of a senate and HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIy}, » 
Is this ample grant restricted by any subsequent pay 
of the instrument ?—We are referred by iktlon. 
to the treaty-m: king power and to the clause Which, 
as they contena, declares that “ treaties shall be made 
the supreme law of the land.” If indeed by a 
fair Construction this clause can be deemed jg an 
clire tha. treaties shall be superior to the laws, ‘hen 
our adversaries may claim the victory ; Otherwise 
‘hey must yield it. Bus does it so? It declares the 
constitution and the laws of congress,and the treaties 
'o be the supr. me law :—Sup-rior to what? To ike 
laws of the states: as we perceive by th» concly, 
son; “any thing in the constitution or laws of any 
state lo the contrary notwithstanding.” i ceclars 
all ih ee to be supreme; it does not attempt to gid 
duate the respective au hority of each, nor can it be 
predicated of ezther, that unser this clause it js oy, 
periorto the otlicrs. Even the constitution jtself 
would have no cia:ms to superiority, if i’ looked on. 
ly to this p .ssaye ‘or i‘s title to supremacy. 


If, then, the legislative power be vested in con. 
gress, and if by ihis clause it b« not taken away oy 
suiyject to the control of the treaty moking pover, 
I presume it remains unimpaired in the represents 
tives ot the nation. If so, their concurrence is not 
only essential to carry into eff-ct a treaty touch 
ing upon l-gislstive powers, but, im acting uponit, 
they must deliberate with the freedom of indepen. 
dent legislators. 


It is contended, however, by the gentleman from 
South Carolina (My Calhoun) that a treaty is supe 
rior to the law, because it is a Coniract between our 
n tion and another power. Tam re:ay to aamit, Mr, 
Spe sker, the ingenuity of the yentleman in drawing 
his distinction. It is what may well be expect: 
ed from his ingemous and active mind. But I 
think it will appe:r that it is more ingenouts 
than solid, more true than applicable to the sub- 
ject. 


ladmit th t where a contract has been entered into 
and completed by all the necessary powers under ol 
constitu ion, itis binding upon the nation. But the 
question sull recurs, when is it complete? Jo the 
case of a treaty contaiming stipulations merely exec: 
tive, if is complete when the ratifications atc ¢X 
changed. In the case of a treaty which requires 4 
legislative act to give it operation, we contend thst 
the legislative sanction must be given before tt 
complete. Uniul then it is not a binding contract 
and the rights of the third party (‘he foreign powel) 
do not exist. Is it not the “petitio principii,” oF (!! 
th: gentleman will permit me to use the vulger falls 


before the legislative sanction the contract és binaing 
when the very question between us is, whether that 
s.nction de necess ry to make it binding ? 


Let it not be said that foreign nations know noth 
ine of these constitutional niceties. My fel 
from South Carolina (Mr. Lowndes) has  alrei¢) 
given the proper answer to suciia suggestion. 1% 
foreign power which contracts with us i> bound 


look to the constitutional charter to see that 





lation) is it no’ begging the question to contend, thi} 
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contract with the proper authority. Suppose the 
treaty were ratified by the president without the as. 
sent of the senate. Conld the foreign power com- 
isin of broken faith because we should refuse to 
abide by it? Could it allege that it knew no'hing oft 
tle necessity of senatorial ratification: that it Was 
not versed in the mysteries of our constitution? B: 
no means. If a foreign power contracts withouw 
ooking to the authority and constitutional exten- 
of powers of those whoundertake to treat with them, 
the loss be upon them: We are not tp be the suffer- 
ers. So, if, as we contend, all treaties involving 
Jegislative power require legislative sanciion, for- 
ein powers must look to it, and seeing that the ex- 
ecutive are not omnipotent and have no power to 
pind us absolutely insuch cases, they must act ac- 
cordingly. hs 

Let us in testing the correctness of the principle 
coniended for on the other side of the house, exam- 
se moreover whether i: does not lead to inevitable 
jnconsistencv.—It is asserted that a‘treaty is supe- 
rior to alaw in conflict with its provisions, and re- 
peals a prior legislative act w' #h is at variance 
wiihits stipulations. Here then the treuty making 
4ayver is superior to the daw. Yevit is admitted thai 
cong’ess can declare war, a prior treaty t6 the con. 
wary notwithstanding, and by the act of war annul 
and abrogate a treaty. Here then the /aw is supe- 
rior to the treaty making power.—Can it at the same 
time be both superior and inferior? Can it be true 
that whilst the president and senate can repeal pre- 
existing laws, the same power which made those 
pre-existing laws, can in its turn become superior, 
and abrogate the act of the president and senate? 
Impossibie! it is an inconsistency that cannot be ad- 
witied; it is aconstruction that would beget unut- 
terable confusion. 

But it is said by the gentleman from South Caroli 
ra, (Mr. Calhoun) that the act of declaring war 1s 
rather a judicial than a legislative act. I :mderstand 
the gentleman’s idea and admit the ingenuity of the 
dis'inction, though it cannot avail him in answer to 
the difficulty I have suggested. Isuppose the gen- 
tleman to mean, that in passing an act declaring war 
the congress of the United States express their o- 
pinion in judgment on the state of the relations be- 
tween this country and its adversary, pronouncing 
that in their judgment subsisting treaties are bro 
ken and that such an actis not to be regarded as 
mere ordinary legislation in which the interest and 
advantage of the nation are the chief objects in 
view. Should we admit this subile distinction, 
does it avoid the difficulty? Is not the congress if 
possessed of the power of declaring war, whatever 
be the nature of the act, superior to the trcaty-ma- 
King power whose contracis it thereby abrogates? 
And does not the question still recur, whether it 
en be both superior and inferior—whether the le- 
gislative and the treaty making power can recipro- 
siliy and ad infinitum repeal the acts of each other? 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some of the considera’ ions 
withesubject of the treatv-making power which 


have presented themselves to my mind; and though 


‘twould not be difficult to take a much more ex- 
*llrsiverange on this interesting subject, yet I shall 
leave to others to do so and proceed to the second 
*iquiry I proposed to myself.—Boes the treaty un- 
Consideration require legislative aid to effectu- 
ate its provisions? If it does, gentlemen on all sides 
*' the house should concur in voting for the bill. 
Ve should do so, because we all believe it advisa 
© to carry the treaty into complete effect; those 
*n the other side should do so peculiarly, because 
cording to their docirines they are morally bound 
StrPLeMeNT ‘to Voy. IX, 





to legislate where the treaty requires legislative 
aid. Al should be solicitous to avoid the slightest 
imputation on the faith ofthe nation. ) 

Ii ever there was a treaty in which legislative aid 
was necessary, this appears to me peculiarly to re 
quire it. Its stipulations not only comprehend sub- 
jects wi:hin the sphere of the lezislative power, but 
those subjects of legislation which are more’ pecu- 
liarly the province of this branch of the government. 
Whether we consider the question in relation to the 
peculiar powers of this house in relation to taxation 
oO tie pledge of te duties in question to the pub- 
lic creditors, or the particular provisions of the in- 
swument, I can perceive no constiiuional means of 
carrying the convention into effect without legisla. 
tave Co-operation. 

Is there, I will ask, any subject of legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, in which this house has greater interest op 
greater consiiiutiona! contrel than that which is in 
any Wise connected with taxation and revenue? Can 
gentlemen point out any thing more important, and 
more interwoven with all our feeiiags than the quess 

ion “on what articles shall the taxes be 1 il, from 
What subjects shall the necessary revenues of the 
government be raised What has predueed in this 
house more sensation than whether the revenues 
shall be raised from wniskey, from sale from mers 
chandizeor land? Tne objects of taxation are e& 
qually impor ant and interesting with the quantum 
to be raised or the approbation of it after it has been 
raised; and if gentlemen admit that an appropriation 
by this house is necessary to effectuate the provi- 
sions of a treaty, whieh engages that such en appre. 
priation shall be made, they must equally concede 
tnenecessity of a legislative act, where a treaty aff- 
ects the mode in which the public burdens shall be 
imposed. And what is the present cose? The treae 
ty engages that a patt of ourrevenues which were 
herctofore raised from taxes and duties on British 


ships shall be taken from them, and ef course shall 


be raised from other objects. As we must raise the 
amount, and can no longer derive it from Brivish 
vessels we must draw it from still taxes or land tax- 
es, or from some other source which might be equal- 
ly disagreeable; and thus although this house has a 
peculiar controlover such subjects, the president 
and senate under the construction given to the con- 
stitution by some gentlemen in the debate, wonld. 
be vested by that instrument wit: the monstrous 
power of directing this body in what manner taxes 
shall be laid. This cannot be true;—this cannot be 
the fair interpretation of the instrument. A law in 
this case is therefore peculiarly necessary to remove 
those duties which the legislative body alone can 
impose, and alone can abrogate. 

The necessity of legislative interference on the 
present occasion is yet more palpable, when we 
turn our attention to the public creditors. The very 
du:ies in question are pledged to them for the pay- 
ment of their claims, and the nation has solemnly 
engaged its faith that they shall continue, until the 
debt is paid off, reserving however to coneRESS (“not 
to the president and senate_) the right to substitute 
others in their stead. Shall this power reserved by 
the aci to coneress, composed of ali the branches of 
the legislature, be exercised then by the president 
and senate alone? Shall they have the authority 
without our acquiescence, and the powers reserved, 
tous, to sweep away the mortgaged subject, and 
break the plighted faith of the nation with the pubs 
lic creditor? Will the gentleman from South-Caro- 
ina, (Mr. Calhoun,) he who has so strenuously cons 
tended for the inviolability of contracts, will he.as- 
sume such a position? fam sure he will not.—But’ 
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if the president ard senate have the powers reserved : to the expediency of legislating at all tpon the spi 
to congress of taking ef bose duties at their discre- ject. 1 am of opinion, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. F eal 
tion, have thev also the power of making the sub-,1t Is nota treaty until it shall have been Sanctioned 
stitnte, and of laving the taxes which are to supply; by the congress of the Uniied States, by a legislatiy 
their place? If thev have—then is the constitutional ; act, to carry it into effect. . . 
ower of this house gone forever:—If they have not, The precedent about to be establi:hed, on the res 
then they have the power of bresking the plighted! ent occasion, was, of all others, the most laverah. % 
faith of the nation and arnuliing the mortgage we} the security, or pernicious in the ex'reme to the fa. 
have given to our creditors. Either alternative is} ture liberties of the American people. oa 
so pregnant with mischief that we must renounce What are the powers by the consiitution dele 
the construction which leads to it, and acknowledge | ted to congress? And what are those delegated A 
the necessity of the agency of coneress, under the the treaty-making power? In adverting to the co ’ 
provisions of the law Thave quoted, to abolish du-| stitution it will be found, that “all legislative pow. 
ties which have been solemnly pledged to their cre-| ers are vested in a congress .of the United Bite ‘ 
Pay which shall consist of a senate and house of re 
When we lock to the provisions of the convention | Sentatives.” “The congress shall have Boliéc ‘ 
itself we cannot doubt T conceive of the necessity of | regulate commerce with foreign nations.” Sire. 
the hill before you. What does the convention pro-} then, this power is not granied to any other authori. 
vide? thet the duties on American and British bot-| ty. It cannot be given to two separate, distinct bia 
toms which sre now unequal, shall be equatized:— independent authorities. Ifit is given to congress 
And can this equality only be effected in one mode} It 1s not givento the treaty-making power, to the 
—by taking off the additional ten per cent. on Brit-| exclusion of congress: it may be given to both to act 
ish ships? Cannot sn equalization be equally effected | in concert: it is not given to the one, to act to the 
by reising the duties on American ships to the pres-| €Xciusion of the otlicr. This isa government of 
ent duties on British vessels? And have we not laws; it is not a government by compacts, by con. 
even the poor privilege of deciding which of the al-| ventions, or by treatics concluded independent of 
ternatives shall be adopted? Does the treaty ma-| the powers of congress, in violation of the consi). 
king power ciaw to it this power lso? Because the} tution, and beyond the control or the supreme av. 
president snd senatehave bound the nation to effect | thority of the land, the sovereignty of this nation, 
an object in one of tive ways, hove they also the pow- What is the present convention? It is ae convention 
ex of declaring wich of the two shall ke adopted, to! to regulate commerce between the territories of -he 
the exclusion of the jegislative power of this house? , United States and his Britannic majesty;” it is then 
Impossible. If we have net the right now, we never; an agrecment upon the face of it “to regulate come 
canhave it hcreafier; and cccording to this idea con-; merce with a foreign nation”? The president “has 
gress con never lay any additional duties on tonnage, | power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
however egual in their cpperation, becausea para-|scnate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 
mcunt power (the president and senate) have decla-| senators present concur.” It is not ordained in this 
red that under this treaty, tle extra duties shall be, clause of the constitution, that such treaties are 
kalen off ; jmade “under the cuthciits” of the United States, 
Iconclude therefore, Mr. Specker, that ror the; vor that a treaty thus mede, shall “be the supreme 
reasons I have offercd, ourcid asa legislative body! law of theland”? It would be indeed extraoréinary, 
is necessary on the present occasion, and that the if the c.cdniesand liberties of this nation were ts 
bill before ihe house should be passed. Tam ready rest upon the will ofthe wreaty forming power: I sav 
to give that aidand to vote forthe passage of the bil]! eaty forming power, because it is but another cx 
Dbecaiise § believe it will be advantageous to ihe na-/ pression-to convey a correct idea. 
tion, and because T apprenend that without such an} A power composed (as the case might happen} 


eet the treaty must cifher remain tinexecuted, or the; of the executive and thirteen senators, a Jess num: 





eet the 
executive must ussume to iiself powers which are) ber by far than a majority of that honorable bedy;a 
noi within its previnee. | power specially given to one authority, under the 
Wr. Easton said, he had mtended vesterday to| constitution, cannoi be construed to be given ts 
deliver his sentinicnis in relationto the subject mat-! unother; such a constiuciion would intreduce inte 
ter of the bill upon which the voteof the house was/| the government an irregularity, and an inccnsister 
ubout to pass; not having then been so fortunate as/ cy fatal toits harmony, and destructive in its con- 
to gain the floor, he now had risen to advocate its | Sequences. The president has a qualified negative 
passage, and for that purpose, begged the indulgence; upon the laws of congress; the senate are a part of 
of the house; he asked not only the indulgence, but| Congress. Is not the regulation oi commerce trust- 
the attention of the house to the arguments he was! ¢d to the proper authority? Is it not in safe hands’ 
about tourge upon the occasion. He considered the; Will you—can you treat the authority given to con- 
passage of the bill very important, as itregarded the} gress, by the constiwition, “to regulaie commerce,” 
powers, under the censtiiuiion, delegated to con-| #3 a dead letter? 
gress; the powers delegated to the president and} If this consiruction prevails, is the treaty made 
senate; the powers delegaicd to the courts of justice; | @thout the concurrence of the president and senate 
and highly important as ic regarded the riguts and|Sall it be binding without the assent of congress: 
: If that assent is given, ic is a treaty made under the 
lie apprehended very injurious consequences | authority ofthe Unned States. If it is withheld, It 
might, at some future period, result to the nation by | 15 4 treaty made under the authority of the president 
acontrary course. "The convention being reciprocal | and senate, and not a treaty made under the authort- 
and beneficial, it was the avowed intention and de-| ty ofthe United States. I should regret, and wh 
sire of all parties to carry it into effect. It had {are they that would not regret, to see the author! 
been said, by gentlemen on both sides of the house, and desiinies of tiis nation placed in the hands 
that ‘he convention was, of isself, the supreme law }{ an execuiiye and a senate? ‘ 
of the iand, wijilst a majorit; had inclined to the o-} It the trea y-making power possess the authori 
pinion that iegisl«tive provisions are necessary to} to Make commercial and other regulations, an 


give it force and efisicney, though some doubted as | may go on Fegulating tj hey wil) have vesu/” 





liber'ies of the people of this nauon. 
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4i\is branch of the government (the house of repre- this government operate wholly internally, and can- 


entatives) out of its whole weight of influence upon 
ie councils of the nation; their authority will be- 
come a mere carte blanche, to be filled up as the trea- 
+~aking power may think proper to dictate or di- 
rect. Congress may regulate commerce in one man- 
yer; the president and senate, at their pleasure, 
change that regulation. 

Ji is a correct principle, that subsequent laws, in- 
prisigtent with former laws, repeal such former laws, 
-dis a rule which cannot be controverted. It is a 
-jnciple as sound and potent as the eternal princi- 
nies ofjustice. But the question to be decided is, 
wien does a treaty become a law, when has it effica- 
ev as such, end when shall it be binding as the su- 
preme authority of the nation? Two separate and 
distinct legislative authorities, independent of each 
‘her, possessing equal power, cannot in one and the 
sane government exist together. That is, if the 
executive and senate alone can legislate, it is per- 
fectly idie to vest the legislative authority in con- 
gress. “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
Congress divided against itself must fall. Congress 
have power, or they have not power, to legislate. Ii 
they do possess the whole power of legislation gran- 
tel under the constitution, of which there cannot 
bea question, it follows as a certain and incontro. 
ve tible conclusion, that the president and sengte 
alone forming only two branches of the legislative 
autherity of this government acting in their exect- 
live capacities, as necessarily they must do in ne- 
gociating treaties, do not possess authority to legis- 
late independent of the house of representatives, the 
iuumediate representatives of the people; the people 
hive not granted such powcr. 

It would be admitted, he presumed, that ours 1s 
‘ie best constitution and government ‘here below,’ 
tiut it is the best to be found among the nations of 
ticearth. It may emphatically be stiled a consti 
tion of checks and balances; the senate in its legis- 


t 
© 
‘ 
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not reach or affect the domestic or internal regula- 
tions of the foreign nation; that the convention 
therefore is a compact, and its subject matter a con- 
tract to which the legislative authority of {bis coun: 
try cannot extend. I admit, said Mr. E. that all 
treaties wien completed and carrie.! into effect by 
the supreme authority of a state or kingdom, are 
compacts, and form a part of the law of nations, 
but this nation is not bound by a contract to which 
it has not given its assent; the senate do not go a- 
broad, nor do they negociate the terms ofa treaty at 
home; to an honorable and beneficial treaty, the as- 
sent of congress and of this honorable house is as 
easily obtsxined as that of the senate: in ordinarv 
legislation committees report bills, they go to dif- 
ferent readings, according to the rules prescribed 
by the different branc’ es of the legislature, are re- 
jected, or finally, with the approba‘ion of the presi- 
dent, pass into laws, and become binding on the na- 
tion. ‘Pane president has no legislative authority 
strictly so spexking, and yet no bill cun become a 
law without his assent, but by the consent of two 
thirds of both houses of congress. 

There is no expression in the constitution that 
authorizes the senate to ratify « tresty, the phrase 
used by the constitution is, to make treaties. The 
question is, when shali atreaty be said to me made ? 
ministers and envoys exiraordinary are appointek 
and coinmissioned to agree upon the terms of a 
treaty; they meet the foreign embassy in conven- 
tion, they conclude a. treaty: the convention with 
Great Britain was concluded on the third day of Ju- 
ly, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, it was 
then moulded, it was not then made, although in 
common parlance itis said to have been made. ft 
was like dough unbaked. It will not be bread till 
‘itis beked. ‘The treaty is forwarded to the presi- 
dent: if he dis pproves of it, he returns it to those 
}who fiamed it; if he likes it, he submits it to the 


ative capacity is a check upon the house of repre-jsenate; 1* they approve of it, it is ratified; it is 


seiatives; the president upon the congress. ‘There 


then saidto be made. But it is not yet completed 





musi be a concurrence according to the proviions 


under the authority of the United States; it is only 


0° the constiiiution to orm a law, and laws raust beta treaty sub modo; it is not a treaty in effect. [8 
mide before they can be executed: in the exccutivs,; does not become the property of the nation till it 


and treaty-making capacity of the president and: shall have received the sanction of the national con- 
seuate, the house of represeutitives, with tue coa-| sent, through the organs of the national will. The 
stitution in their hand, hold a check; a treaty can-| constitution does not declare that a treaty made, by 
not become the supremelaw of the land which is in-!and with the advice and consent of the senate, shal 
Onsisient with the constiiiion or the powers deic-| be the supreme law of the land. Tt does not sav that 
gated to congress by the constitution. ta treaty so concluded, soratified, so made, or whata 
“The president shall nominate, and by and with}soever you may please to term it, is made under tie 
the advice of the senate, shali appoint ambassadors,! authority of the United States. It cannot be a trex 
ether public ministers and consuls;’ suppese they} ty till it shall have received the sanction of the na 
should appoint “swarms of officers” needless and} tinal authority under the constitution; when it 
unnecessary. ‘The appointments are ecommlete, the: shall have reccived that sancticn, it is then, and not 
Officers are made; they bold the seals of office under} till then, a treaty made under the constitution and 
the authority of tie constitution; thev are ofhicers! under the laws of the United States, and such a treae 
to allintends and purposes, they are commissioned | ty made under their authority, to which the judi- 
wer the authoritu of the United: ‘tates, their appoint-| cial power shall extend. They are treaties only 
nents do not infrinee any right or trespass uwpou ‘made uader the authority of the United Siates, 
wv authority dele sat edto congress, and yet in myl which ose Geclared to be the expreme law of the 
humble opinion, congress, would not be bound in{dand by the constitution, and which the judges In 
CONOR, or otherwise, | io sanction such a procedure| every state are bound to obey; for example: it might 
be said, thata piece of parchment in primed forna 

ain expenditures of such officers. Congress are no’ of ax commission, filed cut with the nameof the me 
bound, nor is tue nation bound, nor ave the courts of|cumbent, 2ad sign manuasl of the executive subs 


PY OFISANAtIngs an appropriation bill for the ouuits! 


D: 


Jistice bound, to consider atreaty as the law of the! scribed to it, is a commission; and yetit Is nota 


nd, till that law has been made under the autivori-| commission under the authority ef the U. Siates, 
Y only competent to make laws for the people of; until the proper seal shall be thereto set, and atlix. 
Ms Nation to wit: the coneress of the United States.| ed in deve form of Ja. 

Ht has been contended that the treaty repeals the | Sir, the presen’ convention ts a commercial regys 
cRiminatine duties, and it being concerning af-|lation, which interferes with the powers expresslp 


ims Wholly tntersattonal, tliat thelegisintireacls of |dslegated ve the legisatare anghonity, and theceurg 
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must rece ive the legislative sanction, the confirma- 
tion of congress, before it car be binding an the 
people of this nation; and without which, it is not} 
competent to the president and senate, or to the ju~ 
dicial authority, to enforce. 
The constitution expressly 
gress shall hare power to make all laws whitch stall 





















































Tnited States, 


No ce 


ment ef the t 
office thereof.” 
In contaet with the pow 
the constitution, alee 
ment, and it would be 
gfovern: nent under the 
congr.ss. This constitution can 
our republican institution; it ma 
muich cood; it is placing it gos: ud the reach of the 
treaty “Making power; to reneni this treaty by Taa- 
king another no ineomrenience will result, as two 
thirds of the senate have concurred in 


-er s delegated to congress by 


a solecism to sav wehave a 
constitution, 
| do no injury to 

6 producti eof 


to the passage of the bill in that honorable body. 

J peroene, said Mr. F. bill now on 
table, thatthe senate pronose to 
eoreress, “that so munch of any aetar 
trary to the previsicns of the convention, 
dgemec and taken to be of no force or effect.” TF! 
the treaty is a law, and as binding upon the 


Sir, by a 


acts 
1 


such, 


uen laws repea: 
7 are inconsistent 


the Se- 


sary, upon the princinie the dpa, 
former law's, im all evses where the 
with each other; and why are two thirds of 
nafe required to make a treaty? 
me thet as this house have not the power'to nozo- 
ciate atreaty, it would be scereely proper that it 
should be callec upon t> Ciscuss one, that two thitds 
of the senate present, would not deem beneficial 
and honorable to the country. Tf a contrary con- 
siruction shall prevail, spd it shall be determined 
that a treaty made and a by the president 
and senate, tsof iteci¢ the come law of the land, 
then indeed can they Jegistate, E then indeed can the 
regulate prog. and thre preme authority will 
be placed in th: hasdso® the executiv e; the senate, 
and the courts of }6 tice, ‘ho may aiso legislate 
without the aid, and b eV ond the -cmirel of congress, 
make contracts, and cerry into eicct treaties, how- 
ever odions they may be to the jeorle, or to their 
Gmmediste + presengative 3; this may be, I do not 
say it will be, the ef’ect of this monstrous treaty - 
making powcr. 

Congress may ceclar. war; 
Pressly given by- the constitution 
any treaty would be binding, mn 


.. 
? 


no authority Is ex- 


lev idependent of 


{] 
of tae United State she great objects in going to 


| 


‘War, wrethe pictec’ on of the national rights, and, 
to secure an lionoravie peace; such a peace 


Gs her pow: 


erto make peace js not a 
ve slone: 


suited to the trust of the execu who} 


of the whole m: litary, to carry it into emect--; 
But ic is perfectly idle to toile of authority to d I 





be necessary & and proner tor cere ving into.execution 
all powers vested by the constitution in the govern- 
or in anv department or 
nartment or officer coming 


to maxe peace; if 


| 


‘ordains, thet ‘*con- 


authority under the govern- 


independent cf 


approving; law Gi the! 
of it; andi shouid presume there can he no obstacle} be bouna thereby.’ 
the} pic 
1 a ? | ort e 
ceciare by act ot 


as is con-] th 
shalt be Lea 


° . ¢ a °32 @ ’ * ‘ 
naticn, the passage of stich a billis whollv uaneces-jautherity of 


it would anpear to! 


'and form of government, without power fo earrt 
that authority into effect. The powerto act undey 
the constitution, is evidence of aright to act, and 
to act with effect. The constitution should be con. 


{strued to harmonise all its parts, and the construc. 


tion which he had given would produce such har. 
mony. It isunnecessary, and would be improper in 
conzress te legislate upon the treaty to give it acon. 
struction that belongs to another authority, to the 
courts of jndic: ‘titre, any construction congt ess 
might vive it would not be binding upon the courts 
vet every member who levislates upon a treaty 
must, in making up his opinion, whether to carry it 
into effoct or not, rive it his own construction, in 
Spee to form such opinion correcily. 

In the €th article of the constitution it is declar. 
ex I, that the “constitution, and ‘he laws of the Unit- 
fed States which shail be made in pursuance thereof, 
land all articles which shall be made under the au. 
[thority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
and, and the judges in every state shall 
Ww! hat is the anthority of the 
[c nited States! the constitution and will of the peo. 
expressed through their representatives inthe 
| congrire 3s of the United States; the legislative an- 
arity of the nation is that authority, withent 

ino lawor treaty can Secome the supreme law 
the land. An individual officer, a judge, a mar- 
isha, or a justice of the peace, may act under the 
‘the United States, so long as he keeps 





ne olf within the np: ‘le of the constitutional limiis, 
d the laws of the United States enjoining the du- 
s to be by him santana The constitution 1s 

e paramount law, but without the aid of congress 
it becomes inoperative. A person may possess the 
faculty to play upon an organ, but if he has not that 
instrument he does not possess either the power or 
the means te play upon it. Tore presi dent, by the 
constitution, shall be cow mander in chief of the ar- 
my and navy, when called into the service of the 
United States; but he cannot command, if there 
shall not be anv army ornavy called into the service 
of the United States. 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity, arising under the constitution, the 
l.ws of the United States and the treaties which 
hall be made under their authority.” If the words 
“under their authority” had been omitted, theif 
powers would not have been construed to extend to 
foreign treaties. Hence the judicial power cannot 
carry into effect a treaty not made under the autho- 
rity of the constitution and laws of the United 
States: a lawis as necessary to the validity of a 
treaty as the constitution itself, 

He did not wish to be understood, coat a law is 


. 
da 


i}? 
tic 
the 





;the judicial authority; 
would! he United Stat es, when the treaty i made inde 
de acgities eed in br commen consent; and the pow- tration of that author ity; he spoke of che autho ority 
2—it is; expressly delegated to congress. 


would have wuthority , being po commander in chie nor permitted by the constitution, as in the ca 


this, t rats or the other thing, under owr consiitutivn) any 


necessary in all cases to the validity ofa treaty; he 


the legislativ ro authority, ha was i iclined te believe 

it would be a trestv ci pesee, and vit this woul: 1|meant to extend it only to eases where a treaty 
ently form one cxeeption; it Would be : a treaty not] vould contravene the powers delegated to eongress 
against the provisionsof any ariicle of the constitu-lIf the constitution itself gives authorit ty to make 
tion, as the pow is it tape te to any other! the treaty, the were! thus’ made becomes the st 
branch of the government; it becomes ~ exclu-|preme law of the land; the judges in every siaté 
BiVE province oF the treaty TTR ng power, and does} shall be beund there! by, and the judie! il power r of 
not require aiawte give it validity, or to Carry it the United States shallextend to it; but a “ad aly 
érto efiect: it is a tvéatv nade under the authority] not thus made cannot be carried into execution rf 


they certainly would not ad- 


judge a treaty to be made under the authorily © 
"Oe 


Suppose a ‘reaty made on a subject not prolii! vite 
a 
the treaty for the purchase of the province of 
ouisiana; that power is not expressly delegated @ t@ 
under the coustityti an, nor 1 i5 
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dijons of the ‘compact is for the payment of|an honorable member has apily termed. “the terrent 
13.099 (139 0 * dollars to France; the convention islof debate’ which this bill has produced. Tam con- 


’ 


tilden; the constitution is silent; one of the con-|cipitate attempt to launch mv little bark upon wha 


tied; the monev is not p. ad; is i then a treatv?/scious that it may with singular propriety be said of - 


i. is not. It becomes a nullity if the money is With-| me, that lam novus-hostes ‘here, that Thave scarcely 
heid; but, according to the argument of some gen-| begun to acguir e a domicil among those whom T am 
tet en, it isa treaty, and the supreme law of “thefundertal iking to address; and that recently trans- 
iad; and vet itis not a treaty; and so, 1° is a trea-| planted hither trom courts of j! idicature, I oug oht for 
tye and it is not atreaty: suppose tie money paid, aseason to look upon myself as 2 sort of exotic, 
; .ihen a treaty, and not (iil then nas it reecived| which time has not sufficiently familiarised with the 
,.¢ sanetion of the legislative auth rity; nder the} seilio whic: it has been removed, to enable it te 
constitution, and becomes the supreme law: the{put forth either fruit or frower 
treaty, contains a stipulation that the inhabitants| may be, it is now too late to # silent. I proceed 
oll be admitted into the union. It is the supreme] there fore, to entreat your indulgént attention to the 
oi the Jand, snd vet thecourts are not enablea | few words with which I have to trouble you’ upon 
carry that cleuse of the revty into effect: it re-|the subject under deliveration. 
quives farther legislative provi ons. That subject has already been treated with an ad- 
It has been said, sir, that the president has r atifi-| mirable £ force and perspicuity on all sides of the 
e] the conven ion w ith Great Britain, that it has|house. The strone power of argument has drawn 
beer approved of ‘by the senate; and sent forth to thelaside, as it 0: ught to do, the veil w hich 1 is supposed 
mubhe bye prociamation as a treaty, and if it is not]to belong to it, and which some of us seem unvwil- 
atreaty the pres ident Knows not what he is abort. ling to distu irb; and the stronger power of PeNINS, 
Sir, suid Mr. E. the president does Know what he is|from a higher region than that: of argument, has 
ait: that wise, intelinrent and uprigh’! chief ma-lthrown upon it all. the light with which its the 
cistrate, Who has I+ ong enjoyed theco: fidence of this|prerogative of @enlus to invest and illustrate every 
nition, Was amember eC! mnvention who framed thing. Itis fit that ti should be so; forthe subiect 
ST ution, et stands the u’gect correcily;}is worthy by its dignity and importance to employ 
wis Communication of the treaty to the senate and lin the discussion of it all the novers of the niind, 
scot representatives, on the 234 day of Decein- and all the ek aquence by which IF have already felt 


> eer 





her last, he suvs, “— jay befiyre congress copies of althat this assembly is distinguished The subject is 
pocumiden neting the cenveation coneluded|the fundamental law. We owe it to the pes ple to 
: . ° ° : Pa 2 wats 
iG. Seritem, on the 3ddiwvo ry, tiv last, and that!labor with sincerityand diligence, to ascertain tne 
: 5 


as been duty ratified: and T recommend] truc constriction of that law, which is but a record 


emeress sneh legislative provi-ions as the con lof their will. We owe it to the obligations of the 
tea ion may call for on the part of the United] o ith which “2s recently he imprinted upon our 
Steiee jconscic nees: as ell as to the people, to be obedient 

ie who helped to make the constitution recom-!to that wiil when we have bese ded in ascertaining 
me 


Tends to er mgeress legisla tive provisions in relationtit.. I shall give vou my opinion upon this matter, 
to t! is tre atv, and such as it may call for, on mia h the uimost deference for the judgment’ of 


’ 
4 


+ 


part O the e United aie es.” others; but at the same time with that honest and ” 
The ceanlaies for whicii Icontend, Mr. speaker, lunreserved feedom which becomes this place, and 
suid Mr. E. are brief these: a treaty thongh made. ts suited io mv habits, 


las sot foree, and cannot be said ty be made under the} Before we can be in a situation to decide whether 
n tonal authority, wiihout a law of congress giving |this b’ i ot igiit to pars, we must know prec risely what 


Mthat authority, or to carrv it into effect: that is,/ii is; what it is notis obvious. It is not a bill which ° 


inal cases where the treaty in ifs provisions inter 11s auxiliary tothe treaty. It doesnot deal with de- 
leres wit h, or contravenes anv of the pow ers €X- ‘ta! Is which the treaty does not bear in its own bo- 
Pressly delegated to the legislative authori ‘Y, or som. 1 contains no subsidiary enactments, no de- 


Where from tne nature of the ‘reaty itself ii requires /pencdent provisions, flowing as corrollaries from the 


legisl: ative provision; but if the treaty is not mactel itreaiv. fi is not to rais@ money, or to make appro- - 


©ov'rary to the provisions of the constitution, and}priaiions, or to do any thing else beyond or out of 


does not contr: iene any of the powers deieg rated tolthe iweatv, itacts simply as the echo of the treaty. 
Conzress, and is of the descri iption that can be ear “Ingcsiinat voces, auditaque verba reportat.” It 
ried into effect by the president alone, or by the pre-| may properly be called the twin-brother of the trea- 
mai and senate, or by the judicial authority, with- | ty ; its C aapnce e, ils refiected 1 image, for it re-enacts 

tthe aid of congress, legisla’ ion 3 suteh CASES | with a t.mid fid elity, somewhat inconsiste nt with 
becomes w hollv useless; treaties thus made are the > the boldness of its pretensions, all that the treaty 
Sipreme law of the land, which tom fat eS, and heving performed that work of supe- 


very Ci 1zeNn Is 


' 
I 
bound to res pect and to obey. Palas regal i ie: stops. —It once attempted some‘hing 
Mp. Pi: nny said, he intended vesterday, if Ic; Mare, I Inds . but that si urplus ” been expw nee 
‘ate of his health had permitted, to have ‘iain s-| from it ss a Gesperate intruder, as something whic! 
red on the house with a short sketehof the Srownc is| might violate, by a misint prt At on of the ti enty, 
"Don which he disspproved of this Litt. What I} that very public faith which we are now prepared to 
Could not do then,.said he, Fam about to 5 endeavour! say the ire aty bas never phigh ried in any the smallest 
ow”, under the pressui e nevertheless, of continuims idegree. ine word, the bill is 2 fue sfmile of the 
Mdspos} ion, os well as under the influence of a! treniy ir ail its clauses. 
atur l reluctance thus to manifest an apparently fo am warranted in conclading, then, that if it be 


mh itious and in nprovident hurry to lay sathe the i ny thing but en empty torm of words, it is a confir- 
“ePacter of g Ratenes to the wisdom of others, by; imation or ratification of the treaty; or, to speak 
Vhich T could not fail to profit, for that of an ex-: with a more guarded accuracy, is en act to which 
} under of my own humbie notions 5 Which are not pony Gif passed into a law) the treaty can own its 
Ukely to be profitable to any bedy. I: is, indeed, but | bein we, J jt does nots _ ig from the “puritus le- 


to . * $9 
Probable that T should best have consulted both| ges ferendi,” by which this body can never be af- 


However all this ° 


dele: acy and discretion, if 1 had forberne this pre- ficted, 1 am warranted jn saying a th at it “* ngs . 
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ffom an hypothesis (which may afflict us witha 
worse disease) that no treaty of commerce can be 
made by any power in the state but congress. It 
stands upon that postulate, or it is a mere bubble, 
which might be suffered to float through the forms 
ef legislation, and then to burst without conse- 
quence or notice. 

That this postulate is utterly irreconcilable with 
‘the claims and port with which this convention 
comes before you, it is impossible to deny. Look at 
#t. Has it the air or shape of a mere pledge that 
the president will recommend to congress the pas- 
sage of such laws as will produce the effect at 
which it aims? Does it profess to be preliminary, or 
provisional, or inchoate, or to rely upon your instru- 
mentality in the consummation of it, or to take any 
notice of you, however distant as actual or eventua! 
parties to it? No—it pretends upon the face of il, 
and in the solemnities with which it has been ac- 
eompanied and followed, to be a pact with a foreign 
state, complete and self-efficient, from the obligation 
ef which this government cannot now escape, and to 
the perfection of which no more is necessary than has 
‘already beendone. It contains the clause which is found 
in the treaty of 1794, and substantiaily in every other 
treatv made by the United States under the present 
eonstitution, so as to have become a formula, that, 
whenratified by the president of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate, and 
by his Britannic majesty, and the respective ratii- 
eations mutually exchanged, it shali be binding and 
obligatory on the said states and his majesty. 

It has been ratified in conformity with that clause. 
Its ratifications have been exchanged in the estab- 
lished and stipulated mode. It has been proclaimed, 
as other treaties have been proclaimed, by the exe- 

tive government, as an integral portion of the las 
ef the land, and our citizens at home and abroad 
have been admonished to keep and observe it accor- 
dingly. It has been cent to the other contracting 

arty with the last stamp of the national faith upon 
at, after the manner of former treaties with the same 
power, and will have been received and acted upon 
by that party as a concluded contract, long before 
your loitering legislation can overtake it. I protest, 
sir, I am somewhat at a loss to understand what this 
tonvention has been since its ratifications were ex- 
¢ehanged, and what it is now, if our bill be sound in 
its principle. Has it not been, and is it not, an un- 
‘intelligible, unbaptized and unbaptizable thing, 
without attributes of any kind, bearing the sem- 
blance of an executed compact, but in reality a hol- 
Yow fiction; a thing which n> man is held to consider 
“even as the germ ofa treaty, entitled to be cherished 
in the vinevard of the constitution; a thing which 
professing to have done every thing that public ho. 
nor demands, has done nothing but practise delusion? 
You may ransack every diplomaiic nomenclature, 
and run through every vocabulary, whether of di- 
plomacy or law, and you shall not find a word by 
which you may distinguish, if our bill be correct in 
its hypothesis, this “deed without aname.” A plain 
man who is not used to manage his phrases, may, 
therefore, presume to say, that if this convention 
with England be not a valid treaty, which docs not 
Stand in need of your assistance, it is an usurpation 
en the part of those who have undertaken to make it; 
that if it be not an act within the treaty-making ca- 
pacity, confided to the president and senate, it 1s an 
‘encroachment on the legislative rights of congress 
Tam one of those who view the bill upon the ta- 
ble, as declaring that it is not within that capacity, 





ithe paternity of congress, and affecting by that nds 
ternity to give to it lite and strength; and as 1 ¢yjnk 
that the convention does not stand in need of an 
such filiation, to make jt either strong or lesii imate 
that it is already all that it can become, and thas 
useless legislation upon such a subject is vitious le 
gislation, IT sha'l vote against the bill. The con 
rectne€ss of these opinions is what I propose to eg. 
tabiisin. 

[ lay it down as an incontrovertible truth, that the 
constitution has assumed (and indeed how could it 
do otherwise) that the government of the United¢ 
States might and would have occasion, like the o-hep 
governments of the eivilized world, to enter into 
treaties with foreign powers, upon the various sub. 
jects involved in their mutual relations; and further 
that it might be, and was proper o designate thede. 
partment of the government in which the capacity 
to make such treaties should be lodged. It has ssid 
accordingly, that the president, with the concur. 
rence of the senate, shall possess this portion of 
the national sovereignty. It has furthermore, given 
‘o the same magistrate, with the same concurrence, 
the exclusive creation and control of the whole ima. 
chinery of diplomacy. He only, with the approba 
tion of the seaxte,can appoint a negociator, or ke 
any step towards negociation. The constitution doey 
not, in any part of it, even intimate that anv other 
department shall possess either a constant or an oc- 
casional right to interpose in the preperation of any 
treaty, or in the final perfection of it. The presi. 
dent and senate are explicitly pointed out as the sole 
actors in that sort of transaction. The prescribed 
concurrence of the senate, and that too by a majority 
greater than the ordinary legislative Majority, plain 
ly excludes the necessity of congressional concar- 
rence. If the consent of congress to any treaty had 
been intended, the constitu‘ion would not have been 
guilty of the absurdity of first putting a treaty for 
ratification to the president and sena‘e exclusively, 
and again to the same president and senate as por- 
tions of the legislature It would have submitied 

he whoic matter at once to cong.ess, and the more 
especialiy, as the ratification of a treaty by these- 
nate, as a branch of the legislature, may be by a 
smaller number than a ratification of it by the same 
body, as a branch of the executive government. If 
the ratification of any treaty by the president, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, must be fol- 
lowed b-» a legislative ratification, it is a mere noi- 
entity. Itis good for all purposes, or tor none. And 
if it be nothing in effect, it is a mockery by which 
nobody would be bound. The president and senate 
would not themselves be bound by it—and the rau- 
fication would at last depend, not upon the will of 
the president and two thirds of the senate, but upon 
the will of a bare majority of the two branches of 
the legislature, subject to the qualified. legislative 
controlof the president. 

Upon the power of the president and senate, there 
fore, there can be no doubt. The only question 1s 
as to the extent of it, or, in other words, 2s to the 
subject upon which it mav be exerted. ‘Lhe ences 
of the power, when exerted wichin its lawful spers 
is beyond the reach of controversy. The constitle 
tion has declared that whatsoever amounts to a trea 
tv, mace under the authority of the United States, 
shall immediately be supreme law. it has contra 
distinguished a treaty as law from an aet of congress 
as law. It has erected treaties, so contradistinguish- 
ed, intoa binding judicial rule. [Te has given then 
to our couris of justice, in defining their jurisdic 
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has specially provided for the making of them, the wholly inadequate to the ends for which it was ins 
rank oO. law, or it has epoeen without meaning. And stituted. A power to regulate commerce by treaty 
if ichas elevated them Yo that rank, it is idle to at- alone, would touch only a portion of the subject. A 
tempt to raise them to it by ordinary legislation. wider and more general power was, there‘ore, indis« 
Upon the extent of the power, or the subjects upon pensible, and it was properly devolved upon cone 
which it may act, ihere is as little room for contro- | gT¢ss, as the legislature of the union. 
yersy. ‘The power is to make treaties. The word| Qn the other hand, a power of mere municipal lea 
treaties is momen generaliseimum, and will compre- gislation, acting’ upon views exclusively our own, 
hend commercial treaties, unless there be a limit | having no rete:ence to a reciprocation of advanta- 
upon it by which they are excluded. It is the appel- | ges by arrangements with a foreign state, would alse 
lative, Which will take in the whole species, if there fall short of the ends oO: government in a country, 
be nothing to narrow its scope. ‘There is no such , Ol which the commercial relations are complex and 
jimit. ‘There is not a syllable in the context of the | extensive, and liable to ve embarrassed by conflicts 
elsuse to resirict the natural import of its phraseo- be: ween its own inter ests and those of other nations, 
logy. ‘The power is left to the force of the generic That the power of congress is simply legislative im 
term, and is, therefore, as wide as a treaty-m-king | the strictest sense, and calculated for ordinary do- 
power can be. It embraces a'l the varieties of trea- | mestic regul..tion only, is plain from the language 
ties whic’ it could be supposed this government |1n which it 1s communicated. There is nothing ig 
could find it necessary or proper to make, or it em-|that language which indicates regulation, by coms 
braces none. It covers the whole treaty-making | pact or compromise, nothing which points to the co 
ground which this government could be expected operation oF a foreign power, nothing which desig 
to ceettpy’, OF Not an inch of it. jNates a treaty-making faculty. It is not connected 
[i is ayust presumpiion, that it was designed to With any of the necessary accompaniments of that 
he co-ex ensive with all the exigencies of our af-| faculty, it 1s not furnished with any of those means, 
fuirs. Usage sanctions that presumption—exped1- “Without which it is impossible to make the smallest 
e-cy does the same. The omission ot any exception | progress towards a treaty. 
to the power, the omission of the designation of a| It is self-evident, that a capacity to regulate com- 
mode, by which a treaty, not intended to be inelu- | merce by treaty, was intended by the constitution 
ded within it, might otherwise be made, confirms it. | to be lodged somewhere. It is just as evident, that 
That a conanereial trestvy was, above all others, in: the legislative capacity of congre«s does not amount 
the con’empiation of the constitution, is manifest.' to it, and cannot be exerted to produce a treaty. It 
Tie immemorial practice of Europe, and particu-,can produce only a statute, with which a foreign 
larly of the nation from which we emigrated, the; state cannot be made to concur, and which will not 
consonance of enlightened theory to that practice,’ yield to any modificacions which a foreign state may 
prove it. It may be said, indeed, that at the epoch desire to impress upon it for suitable equivalents. 
of the birth of Our constitution, the necessity for a; There is no way in which congress, as such, can 
power to make commercial treaties was scarcely vi-: mould its laws into treaties, if it respects the consti- 
sible, for that our trade was then in its injancy. It, tution. It may legislate and counter-legislate; but 
was so; but it was the infancy of another Hercules, | it must forever be beyond its capacity to combine in 
promising, not indeed a viciory over the lion of Ne-' a law, emanating from its separate domestic autho- 
mea,or the boar of Ervmantius, but the peacetul rity, ris own views with those of other governments, 
conquest of every sea which could be subjected to and to produce a harmonious reconciliation of those 
the dominion of commercial en.erprise. [t was txen jarring purposes and discordant elements which it 
as aDparent as it is now, that the destinies of this ‘1s the business of negociation to adjust. 
great nation were irrevocably commercial; that the; Treason thus, then, upon this part of the subject. 
ecean world be whitened by our sails, and the “w/-| It is clear, that the power of congress, as to foreign 
tima thule” of the world compelled .o witness the} commerce, is only what it professes to be in the con. 
more than Picenician spirit and intelligence of our | stitution, a legislative power, to be exerted munici- 
merchants. With this glorious anticipation dawn-| pally without consultation or agreement with those 
ing upon theni; with this resplendent Aurora eiid- | with whom we have an intercourse of trade; it is une 
ing the prospect of the future; nay, with the risen | deniable that the consuitution meant to provide for 
orb of trade illuminating he vast horizon of Ame-) the exercise of another power relatively to com- 
rican greatness, it cannot be supposed tiat the ira-| merce, which should exert itself in concert with the 
mers of the constitution did noi look to the time) analogous power in other countries, and should bring: 
when we should be calicd upon to make commercial | abou: its results, not by statute enacied by itself, 
coiventions. It needs noi the aid of the imagina- | but by an international compact called a treaty; that 
tion to reject this disparaging and monstrous sup-|it is manifest, that this other power is vested by the 
position. Duliness itself, throwing aside the le-|constitutton in the president and senate, the only 
thargy of iis character, and rising for a passing mo-|department of the government which it authorises 
meni to the rapture of enthusiasm, will disclaim it} to make any treaty, and which it enables to make alk 
With indignation. ireaues; that iv it be so vested, its regular exercise 
It is said, however, thai the constitution has given | mus.;esult in that which, as far as it reaches, is law 
) congress the power to reguiate commeice with | 1n itseli, and consequently repeals such municipal 
foreign nations, and that, since it would be incon-' regulations as stand in its way, since it is expressly 
sistent with that power, tha: the president, with the | declared by the constitution that treaties regularly 
consent of the senate, should do the same thing, it} made shall have, as they ought to have, the force of 
follows that this pewer of congress is an exception} law. In all this, I perceive nothing to perplex or 
out or the treaty-making power. Never were pre- alarm us. It exhibits a weil digested and unitorm 
Hilses, as it appears (o my understanding, less suit-|plan of government, worthy of the excelient mer 
tdto the conclusion. The power of congress to re-; by whom it was formed. ‘The ordinary power to re« 
gulate our foreign trade, is a power of municipal | gulate commerce by statutory enactments, could only 
€gislation, and was designed to operate as far as,} be devolved upon congress, possessing all the other 


Yen such a subject, pwnicipal legislatien can reuch.| legislative pewers of the govermpont. The extra 


ated to them, if ratified by the department which it | Without sucha power, the government would bé 
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 erdinary power to regulate it by treaty, could not be 
_devalyv ed upon.congress, because fromm its composi- 


tion, and. ihe absence of all those au horities and 
funciions which are essential to the ac ivity and ei- 
fect of a treaty-mak ing power, it was not calculated 
to be.the depository of it. It was wise and consisten. 
to place the extraordinary power to regulate com- 
_merce by treaty, where the residue of “the treaty- 
making power was placed, where only ‘he means oj 
egociation could be found, and the skilful and be. 
neficial use of them could rexsonably be expected. 

That congress legislates upon commerce, suiject 
to the treaty making power, is a position pe-fectly 
int elligible; but the understanding is in some de- 

ree confounded by the other proposition, that the 
“Ee | alive power Of congress is an exception out of 
» the treaty making. power.. It introduces into the 
_ eonstitution a stran ge anomaly—a commercial s:ate, 
with a writien consiitu ion and no power init tore- 
guiate its trade, in co! njunc clion with other sta‘es, 
in the universal mode of convention. Ik will be in 
vain to urge, that this anomaly is merely imaginary, 
for that the president and senate may make a tres- 
ty of comimerce for the consideration of congress. 
The answer is, that the reaties whic the president 
and sena e are enti'le: to make, are such, as when 
mide, become law, hat it is no part of their fune- 
tions, simply to initiate treauies but conClusively to 
make them, and that where they have no power to 
mike them, there is no provision in the constitu- 
tion, how, or by whom they shali be made. 

That there is nothing new in the idea of a separa- 
tion of the legislative and conventional powers up- 
on commercial subjects, and of the i:ecessary con- 
troul of the former by the latter, is known to alli 
who are acquainted wiih the constitution of Eng- 
land. The parliament of that country enacts the 
statutes by which its trade 1s regulated municipally 
The crown modifies them by atreaty. It has been 
iay ined, indeed, that the parliament is im the prac- 
tice of confirming such treaties; but the is un-| 
Goubtedly other wise. Commercial treaties are iid 
betore pariiameni, because ihe king’s minisiers are 
responsible for their advice in the making of them, 
and because the vast range and complication of tie 
English laws of a and revenue reader legisiatioi: 
unavoidable, not for the ratification, but the exe- 
culion of their commercial ireaties. 

I. is suyeested again, that the treaty making 
power, (unless we are tenants in common of it with} 
the president and se! jate, to the extent at least of 
our legisisiive rights) is a pestilent monster, preg- 
nan with ell sorts of disasters! | teems with “Gor- 
gons, and Hydras, and Ciumeras dire! rate, 
I may take tor granted that he cuse before us does 
noi jusuiy this array of metaphor and jabie 
we are all agreea that the convention with Eng ‘Laid 
is not only harmless, but salutary. To put this pal 
ticular cuse, however, out of the argument, wii 
have we to do with consiierations like tiiese? are we 
here to torm, or tosubmitto the constitution, as i 
has been given to us for a rule by those who are our 
Masiers’ Can We t take upon ourselves the office of 
political cusuists, and because we thiik hata pow- 
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as itseems, been provided, either by the constituti, 
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or ihe Hacture or thin; 5° >» to pre yent th Le abuse OQ} It 
it is in the house of repres Cntatives atane, tha the 
amuie., whic. bids defiance to the AP Paces i 
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political disease, or cures it when it jas con Ne, 
ced, can in all vicissicudes be found Ti oid cng 
tive checks are suiftic cient, Without the charin of , i 
leyislaiive agency, tor ail those occusions w: NCua wis. 
dum is bound o foresee and to gua ‘do agains; and 
that as to che rest (the eccentriciiies and porte tg 
Which no ordinary checks can deal wit ih) the o¢e 
silos must provide for tuemseives. 
fi is natural, were, to ask of gentlemen, what s 
curiiy they would have? Tuey cannot “take . ee 
oi fue;” and they have every pledwe which iss: 
or it—Hauve they Oi, as respec s the pie sident i 
he security upon wich they rely from day to diy 
for tie discreet and uprigh. disei large of the wile 
Oi his other duties, many and varicusas the are? 
What security pave ti rey that he wall not appuin: :» | 
ottice use refuse oi the world; ihat ie w ul HOT Pel 
lute she sanciuary of jusiice by calling’ vagabon 
to 1is holy Muilstry, ins. ead of adornit Yea Dwi a? 
like those wio now giv e o the vench more dizyiy 
tian tuey receive froin il; that he will not enter j 
a wealy Of amnesty conspirator sj 
law and or der, and Dart culprits from mere enmi. 
ty tovirtue? The security for ail this, and infiice:: 
nore, Is found in ise constitution and in tue ier 
oi nature; aid we are uli satisfied with in 0, 
suouid think chat the sume seeurit V¥, WHICA taus tor 
wine has no discrediied, mage be sufiiesen it 
Guluize US Upon ihe score of “he 
wre now couasideriny. 
We talk 0: ourselves as if we only were the rep 
resentauy es of the peopie. But the first m apis! rate 
of Linls cout y is also tue repre: Ci): aiive ot the pe - 
ple, .ne creature of their soverci.niv, the ad:uiais. 
trator o: their power, their stew: ard and : ei "Vuilt, .as 
you are—ie comes from the peoptie, as tifted by then 
into piece und auihoriliy, and aiter a shor: se =) 10. 
turns to hem tor censuie or ‘:pplause. Tuere aie 
analogy between sucn a magistrate and the hereii- 
cary twONaPrels of Europe. ‘te 1s not born io thie in 
heritauce ot office; he cannot even be elected until 
he has reached an are ui W ich ue must puss for 
Whiat fie 15; until lis fi bi S ~ e been for med, his ine 
tegrity tried, lis capacity ascertained, 
discussed and proved for ‘aseries of years, by a press, 
wiiich Knows none of ine restraints of ee lropean pol- 
icy. —fie acts, as you do, in the Full yiew of his coa- 
suilue nts, and under the cor asclousness that, on «tc 
COU O: dt. ath ny aul eyes ai’ 
upon iulm.. —iie kino. Vo, LOO, as W ell aS Vou Can ki OW, 
ne temper and inelliyence of those tor whom ic 
ucts, and to wnom lie is lic cannot nope 
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er ought to be less tian it is, compel it to shrink to 
our siandard! Are 


to iashion it to our own, to quarrel with that char- | 


ter, Without which we ourselves are nothing; or to/| foremost citizen ot this republic. —Hie can have 
take it asa ruide which we cannot desert with in-} motive io pals) by a commercial or any other treat 
But why is the treaty making! the prosperity of his country. 
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yer of the community (tosay nothing of his enne. 
gicecomnexions) 10 the evils of his own work? A 
cormercial treaty too, is always a conspicuous mea 

gure. It speaks for itself. It cannot take the garb 
» pocrisy, and shelter itself from the scrutiny oj 
q vigilant and well instructed population.—If it be 
bad, it will be condemned, and it dishonestly made, 
pe execrated. The pride of country moréover, 
yhich animates even the lowest of mankind, is. here 
,)cculiar pledge for the provident and wholesome 
exercise of power. ‘There is not a consideration by 
which a chord in the human breast can be made to 
vibrate, that is not in this case the ally of duty. 
Evers hope either lofty or humble that springs for 

y.rd to the future; even the vanity which looks no 

vevond the moment; the dread ot share and the love 
o clory; the instinct of ambivion; the domestic affee- 
tions; the cold pondering of prudence; and the ar- 
dent ins igations of sentiment and pussion, are all on 
the side or duty. It is in the exercise of this power 
that responsibility to public opinion, | which even 
de-potism feels and truckies to, is of gigantic force. 
Jiit were possible, as I am sure it 1s not, that an 
American ci'izen, raised, upon the credit of a long 
life ot virtue, 10 a station so tall of honor, could feel 
a disposi‘ion to mingle the li tle interests of a | 
verted ambi'ion with the great concerns of his coun-| 
try, as embraced by a commercial treaty, and to) 
sacrifice her happiness and power by the stipulations | 





for making a treaty to which his judges have becom® 
parties) and this body should secuse lim in a con- 
stituiional way, he will not easily escape. But, be 
that as it may, [ ask if it is nothing that vou have 
power toarraign him asa culprit? Is it nothing that 
you can bring him to the bar, expose his misconduct 
to the world, and bring down the indi. nation of the 
public upon him and those who dare to acquit him? 

If there be any power explicitly gran ed by the 
constiiution to congress, it is that of declaring war; 
and it there be any exercise of human legisl.-ion 
more solemn and important than another, it is a de- 
claration of war. For expansion it is the largest, 
for effec: the most awiul of all the enactments to 
which congress is competent; and it always is, or 
ought to be, preceded by grave and anxious delibera- 
tion This power too, is connected with, or virtu- 
ally invoives, oihers o: high import and efficacy; 
among which may be ranked the power of gran ing 
letrers of marque and reprisal, oi regulating c.:p- 
tures, of prohib.ting inte.course with, or tiie ac- 
ceptance oi protections or licenses from, the enemy 
Yet further; a power to declai e war implies, with pe- 
culiar emphasis, a negwtive upon.all power, in any 
other branch of the government, inconsistent with 
the full and coniinuing effect of it. A power to 
make peace in any other branch of the government, 
is utterly inconsistent with that full and continuing’ 
effect. It may even prevent i: irom n:vin «any etfect 


oi that treaty, to flatter or aggrandise a foreign sta‘e, | at all; since peace may follow almost inmediaiely 
he would sili be saved from the perdition of such a, (al hough it rarely does so follow) the comme.ice- 
course, notonly by constitutional checks, but by ment of a war. Ii therefore it be undeniable that 
the irresistible efficacy of responsibility to public the president, with ‘he advice and consent of the 
opinion, in a nation whose public opinion wears no senate, has power to make a treaty of peace, avuila- 
masque, and will not be silenced. He wouid re- ble ipso jure, it is undeniable that he has power +o 
member that his political career is bu: the thing of repeal, by the mere operation of such a treat , the 
an hour, and that when it has passed he musi de-/highest acts of congressional legislation. And it 
scend to the private sta ion from which he rose, the will not be questioned that this repealing power is, 
object either of love and veneration, or of scorn and trom the eminent nature of the war-declaring power, 
horror. If we cast a glance ai England, we shail not ‘less fit to be made out by inference than the power 
fxil to see the influence of public opinion upon an ot modifying by treaty the laws which regulace our 
hereditary king, and hereditary nobility, and a house foreigntrade. Now, the president, with tine advice 
of commons elected in a great degree by rotten bo- and consent of the senate, has an lcontestible and 
ronghs and overflowing with placemen.—And if this uncontested right io make a treaty ot peace, of ab- 
influence is poten‘ there against all the efforts oi solute inherent efficacy, and that .oo in virtue of the 
independent power and wide spread corruption, it very same general provision in the constitution 
must in this country be omnipotent. . _ | Which the refinements o/ political speculation, ra- 

But ithe treaty making power of the president is ther than any known rules of construc ion, have led 
further checked by the necessity of the concurrence some of us to suppose, excludes a treaty of com- 


of two-thirds of the senate consis ing of men selecied merce. 


by the legislatures of thes ates, themselves elected 
b ‘hepeople. They too must have passed through 
the probation of ime before they can be chosen, and| 
Musi bring with them every title to confidence. The 
duiation of their oftice is that ofa few years; their 
numbers are considerable; their constitutional re- 
sponsibilicy as great as itcan be; and their moral 
responsibility beyond all calculation. ; 

The power of impeachment has been mentioned as 
acheck upon the president in the exercise of the 
treaty-making capacity. I rely upon it less than upon 
others, of, as I:hink, a better class; but as the con- 
siitution places some reliance upon it, sodol. It 
has been said, that impeachment has been tried and 
found wanting. Two impeachmenis have failed, as I 
have understood (that of a judge was one)—but they 
may have tai.ed for reasons consistent with the gen- 
eral efficacy of such a proceeding. I kow nothing 
of their merits, but I am justified in supposing tha 
the evidence was defective, or that the parties were 
innocent, as they were pronounced to be:—Of this, 
however, I feet assured, that if it should ever hap- 


By what process of reasoning will you be able to 
extract from the wide fieid of tha: general provision 
the obnoxious case of a commercial treaty, without 
forcing along wih it the case of a treaty o peace, 
and aleng with that again ‘he case of every pussible 
treaty? Will you res. your distinc.ion upon :he ta- 
vorite idea that a treaty cannot repeal laws compe- 
tently enacted, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
cannot trench upon the legislative rights oi con- 
gress? Such a distinction not only seems to be re- 
proached by all the theories, numerous as they are, 
to which this bill has given birth, but is aguinst no, 
torious fact and receni experience. We have laiely 
witnessed the operation in this respect of a treaty 
of peace, and could not fail to draw from it this les- 
son; that no sooner does the president exert, with 
the consent of the senate, his power to make such a 
treaty, than your war-denouncing law, your act for 
‘etters of marque, your prohibitory staiutes as Lo 
intercourse and licenses, and all the other concomie 


national relations with a foreign enemy, pass away as 





pen that the president is found t6 deserve the pun 


a dream, and in a moment are “swith years beyond 





ishment which impeachment seeks to inflict (even 
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the flood.” Your auxiliary agency was net required 
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tant and dependent siaiutes, so far as they affect the 
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‘trade of twonations with each other. 
‘ther, that a treaty upon the poimt of contraband o: 
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an the production of this effect; and I have not heard 
that you even tendered it. You saw your laws de- 
parting us it were from the statute book, expe:led 
from the s.vong hold of supremacy by the stugle 
forccot a treaty of peace; and you did not atte upt 
tu say them; you did not bid them Hager unul you 
should bict them go; vou neither put your shoulders 
to the wheel oF Exputsion nor made an effort to re: 
tard it.—In a word, you did no.bing. | 
them to flee ds © shadow, and vou Know that they 


were reduced te shadow, not by the necromancy ot 


‘usurpation, bui by the ciergs of constitutional pow- 
er. Yetcvou had every reasun jor an-erference then 
which .ou can have now. Tire power to make a 
treaty of pexce stands upou the same constiiutional 
tooting with the power to makea-commereial treaty. 
Tt is given by the same words. 
same manner. Jt produces ihe same conflact with 
municipal legislauon, The ingenuity Of Man can- 
noturgea consideration, Whetucr upon the letter or 
the spint of be constitution, against the exisience 
of a power in the presidem and senate to make « 
valid commercial treaty, Which wati not, if i. be 
correct and sound, drive us to the denegation o. the 
power exercised by the president and senate, with 
universal approbation, to make a v:did treaty of 
peuce. 
Nay, the whole treatv-making power will be blot- 
ted trom the constitution, and anew one, alien to its 
theory und practice, be made to supplant it, if sahe- 
tion and scope be given to the principles of this 
bill, This biti may indeed be considered as the first 
of many assaults, not now invended perhaps, but not 
therefore the less likely to happen, by which the 
treaty-making power, as created and lodged by the 
constitution, will be pushed irom its place, and com 
peiled to abide with the power of ordinary legisla- 
tion. The example ot this bill is beyond its osten- 
sible limits. The pernicious principle, of which 1: is 
at once the ciiild and the apostle, must work on- 
ward and to the right and the lett until it has ex- 
hausted itself; and :t nevercan exh ust itself until it 
has g. thered into the vortex ot the legisluuve pow- 
ers of congress the whole treaty-miaking capacity of 
the government. For if, notwithstanding tie direct- 
ness and precision with witch the cunstitution has 
marked out the depar:ment of the government by 
which it wilis that treaties shali be made, and has 
declared that treaties so made, shall have the iorce 
and dignity of law, the house oi representalaves can 
insist upon some participauon in that high faculty 
upon the simple sugges:ion that they are siarers in 
legislative power upon the subjects embraced by 
any given treaty, What remains io be done, for the 
transier to congress of the entire treaty-making ta- 
culty, as ‘it appears in the consti: uuon, buc to show 
that congress have legislative power direct or indi- 
rect upon every matter which a treaty can touch? 
And what are the matters within the practicable 
range of a treaty which your laws cannot eitier 
mouid or qualify or influence’ Imag ination has been 
tasked for exampies by which this question might 
be answered. Ji is ad:. itted that they must be tew, 
and we have been told, as I think, of no more tian 
one. It is the ca-e of contraband of war.—This case 
has, it seems, the double recommendation of being 
what is called an inter-national case, and a case be- 
yond ure utmost grasp of congressional legislation. 
J remark upon it, ‘hat it is no more an inter-nailonai 
ease than any matter of collision incident to the 
I remark far- 


war may inteifere as wcli as any other treaty, wich 


You suffcred | sident and senate wih reference to contr 


jer otherwise, the exportation of certain ¢ 
tics, Would be counteracted bv an inser ion 
list of contraband of war, in a weaiy Wilh 
or France, any one of those counmodities. Tye ure 

would look one way, the law another. And Vation 
modes might readily be suggested in which congress 
might so legislate as to lay une foundation oy pens, 
nancy between iis laws and the treaties of tie 


ONES). 
Hho ilja 
Bagtand 


Pig. 
pre. 
! band. 
deceive myself greatly if a subject can be ihamed 
upon which a hke bepugnancy might not occur 
But even if it should be practicatle to furnish, ane 
laborious enquiry and meditation, a Meag.e and 
scanty inventory of some hatt dozen topics w Which 
domestic legislation cannot be made to extend, wit| 
it be pretended that such was the insignificant uyq 


It is exerted in che |narrow domain designed by the constitution sor ti 


treaty-making powci! 1. would appe.r that ‘here js 
with some gentiemen a wihingness to distinguish 
between tie legislative power expressly granied ty 
jcongress and tiat which is merely implicit, and ww 
admit that a treacy may control the results of the 
iatter, Freply to those gentlemen, that one legisla. 
ive power is eaucdy equivalent to another, and 
that, moreover, ihe wnole legislative power of coi 
gress may justly be suid to be expressly gran’ ed by 
the constitution, although the consUiution does nck 
enumerate every variety of its exercise, or indicae 
ull the rumificauons into which it may diverge to 
suit the exi, encies ot the iimes. I reply, besides, that 
even with ihe qualification of this vague distinction, 
whatever may be its value or effect, ine principle of 
the bill leaves no adequate sphere for the tre ty-ma- 
hing power. ITreply finally, that the acknowledged 
operauon Of a treaty of pexsce in repealing laws ot 
singular strength aud unbending cuaracter, enacted 
in vir.ue Of powers communicated in lerminis to con- 
gress, gives the distinction to the winds, 
And now that l have again adverted to the exam- 
ple ot a treaty of peace, let me call upon you to re- 
flecton the answer wiich that example aftords to all 
ihe warnings we have received iw this debate aguinst 
the mighty danger of entrusting to the only depart- 
ment of the government, which the constituuon 
supposes can make a ue. ty, the incidental preroga- 
live of a repealing legisiation. It is inconsisient, 
we are desired to believe, with the genius of tie 
consutution, and must be fatal to all that is dear to 
freemen, thal an execu-ive magistrate anda senate, 
who are not immediarely elected by the people, 
should possess this authority. We hear from on¢ 
quarter that if it be so the public liberty is already 
in the grave, and from another that the public inier- 
est and lionor are upon the verge of it. But do you 
not perceive that this picture ot calamity and shape 
is the mere figment ot excited fancy, disavowed by 
ihe constuuution as hysterical and erroneous in the 
case of a treaty of peace? Do you not see that if 
there be any thing in this high colored peril it is a 
treaty of peace that must realize it? Can we in tis 
view, compare with the power to make such a treaty 
that of making a treaty ot commerce? Are we una- 
ble .o conjeciure, while we are thus brooding over 
anticipated evils which can never happen, that the 
lofty Character of our counwy (Which is but another 
name for surength and power) may be made to droop 
by a mere treaty ot peace; that the national pride 
may be humbied; the just hopes of the people _blas- 
ted; their courage tamed and broken; their prosper'- 
ty stuck to the heart; their foreign rivals encouraged 
into arrogai.ce ana tutored into eacroachment, by 4 
mere ureaty of peace? 1 confidently trust that, a6 
tis never has been so, it never will be so; but sure- 
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ghould ever be made to shackle the freedom of this_ 
nation, or check its march to the greacness and glo-j 
yv that await it. L know not indeed, how it can se-| 
yiously be thought that our libes acs ure in hazard 
from thesmall Wiichery of a treaty of commerce, aud 
vet in none from the potent eachantments by which 
ireatv of peace may strive vo eniiral them. Tan 
'+q Joss to conceive by what form of words, by 
‘ nat hitherto unheard of stipuluuons, a commercial 
eaty is 10 barter away the freedom of wnted A- 
nenica, or of any the smiadlest poruon of it. I can- 
no figure to myseir the possibility that such a pro- 
ect can ever find its Way Into the head or heart o1 
anymanor set of men whom this Naiton thay Se€.eci 
gs the depositories of its power; but I am quite sure 
fiat an attempt to excite such a projectin a Ccoin- 
mercial treaty, or in any other treaty or li any ovher 
mode, could work no other etfect than the _destruc- 
tio of those who shouid venture to be parues to lt, 
no matter Whether a president, senate or a whole 
gongress. Many exureme Case€s liuave been put toi 
illustration in this debate; and this is one of them; 
gill take the occasion wiich it oilers to: Mention, 
that to argue fromm exireme Cases is seiduin logical, 
and, upon a |question of interpretation, never so. 
Weean only bring back the means of delusion, 1 
wewander into the reyions of fic.ioa and explore 
the wilds of bare possinility in searea of rulcs for 
real life and actual ordinary cases. By arguiig 
from ine possible abuse of power against We Use ov 
existence of it, vou may aad must come to re Con- 
clusion, that there ougut not to be, und is iol, an) 
governmeat in this country or inthe world. Disor- 
ganization and anarchy are the sole consequences 
tuat can be deduced from such reasoning Why» Is 
it that may not abuse the power that has been con- 
fided to him? May not we, as well as the otner 
branches of the government? And, if we may, does 
no the argument from extreme cases prove «lai we 
sight io have no power, and that we have no power: 
And does it not, therefore, after Paving served 10i 
ai instant the purposes of this biil, turn short Upon 
aad condemn its Whole tueory, whica attributes tu 
us, not merely the power which 1s our oWi, Dut 14- 
ordinate power, to be guined only by wrestung iy 
fromothers? Our cons tutional and moral security 
against the abuses of the executive governinen. 
have already been explained. I will only add tha 
agreat and manifest abuse of the delegated authort- 
ty to make treaties would create no ovligation aly 
where. If ever it should occur, as I confidently 
believe it never will, the evil must find its correc: 
tive in the wisdom and firmne-s, not of this body 
anly, but of the whole body of the people co-opcrat- 
ing with it. It is after all in the people, upon whose 
Atlantean shoulders our whole republican system 
reposes, that you must expect that recuperative 
power, that redeeming and regenerating spirit, by 
which the constitution is to be purified and redin- 
iegrated when extravagant abuse has cankered it. 
lnaddition to the example of a treaty of peace 
Which I have just been considering, let me pul 
«nother of which none of us can quéstion the realy. 


of the prerogative of mercy? who has ever preten® 
ed that this faculty camot, if regulariv exeried, 
wresile with the strongest of your s:atutes? 1 mav 
be toid, that the pardoning power necessarily im- 
ports a conirolover the penal code, if it be exerci- 
sed in the form of a pardon. IL answer, the power 
to make treaties equally impor.s a power to put out 
of the Way such paris of the civilcode as_ interfere 
with its operation, if that power be exerted in the 
form of a treaty. ‘There is no diiference in their 
essence. You ieyislate in both cases subject to the 
power, And this instance furnishes another answer 
as I have already intimated to tie predictions of 
abuse with which, on this occasion, it has been en- 
deavored to appal us. Tie pardoning power is in 
‘he president alone. He is not even ciecked by the 
necessity of sena orial concurrence. He may by his 
slugle fat extract the sting from your proudest en- 
scunen's—and save from their vengeance a convict 
ced offender. 
Sir, you have my general notions upon the bill be- 
fore you. They have no claim io novelty. LI imbibed 
wem trom some of the heroes and sages who surviv- 
ed tue storm ef that contest to whic America was 
summoned in hercradle. I imbibed them from the 
‘atner of his country. My understanding approved 
“em, Wiih the full concurrence of my fweart, when 
f was much younger than 1am now; and I feel no dis- 
2osuon to discard them now that age and feebleness 
we about to overtake me. I could say mure—much 
uuré—upon this high question; but f[ want health 
and strength. Ii is perhaps :ortunate for the house 
iat Ido; as it prevents me from fatiguing them as 
nuch as f um fatigued myseli: 

wr. dtandolph rose. He said he was certainly 
very fur trom being among those, if any there were, 
who rejoiced in the personal indisposition which de 
prived the house of the very ingenious, correct, and, 
ae might add able argument with which they had 
just been entertained. : 
ue had listened to it with very great pleasure, as a 
specimen of the powers of the human mind which 
i€ Was not ofven accustomed to witness, even in 
this honorable house. But notwithstanding this dis- 
play of eloquence, he ws disposed to return to an 
vpinion, Wiuich heh. .' entertained when he first took 
his seat on Monday last, that ihis question was swoln 
by the strange, not to say injudicious management 
of it, to an importance which its real merits do not 
deserve. I giveup to the gentleman from Maryland 
(said Mr. R )—I am told he is from Maryland—to 
his utmost fury and indignation, those fanciful and 
fine-spun theories whicn seem io interdict the ex- 
ecutive of the United Siates from negociating a com- 
mercial or any other treaty whatsoever wi-h any for- 
eign power. On this point, sir, tk agree with the 
gentleman altogether. [ go with him the whole 
length, that itis competent to the president and 
senate to negociate a treatyof commerce, alliance 
and subsidy with any foreign power, from ‘he great- 
est potentate in Europe, down to a Chickasaw chief. 
‘bhe honorable genueman will exeuse me when I 
rise to declare that, howsoever I have been gratified 





lhe president may exercisethe power of pardoniug, 
sweonly in the case of impeachments. The power 
vi pardoning is not communicaied by words more 
precise or comprehensive than the power o make 
‘reaties, But to what does it amount? Is not every 
pardon pro hac vice a repeul of the penal law against 
which it gives protection? Does it not ride over the 
taw, resist its command, and extinguish its effect’ 
Does it not even cuntrol the combined force of judi- 


in the display which he has made of his abilities, in 
one respect he certain! has disappointed me. The 
honorabie gentleman will excuse me when I say, he 
has not met the question. The question, said Mr. 
R. is not, the competency of the executive to nezo- 
ciate commercial or other treaties; but its competen- 
cy, in doing so, to repeal exis ing laws of the land, 
and enact other laws in their stead—in other words, 
the question is, the campe.ency of the executive to 





oe and legislation? Yet, have weever heard 
+" your legislative rights were ay gageption ext 


On the contrary, Mr. R. said, 


do by weaty that which can be done, as we contend, 


only by legislative asta. ‘That i the question it 
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he unders‘ood the gentleman, Mr. R. said, he had 
declared that the bill before the house was not In 
execution of the treaty, that it contained no auxiia- 
ry enac:ments; ‘hat it was not necessary that the bull 
should pass at all—thet it was a twin-brother ot the 
treaty. Ifthe gentleman had pursued his analogy 
with respect to laws and treaties, he would have 
found this second twin-brother worthy of being nur 
tured and brought to man’s estate, instead of being 
treated as iliegi.imate 2nd stifled in its birth; that 
this poor little twin, Woich came second best in the 
world, had not that fair division of the patrimonial 
esia e which our laws provide; that it was in short 
to be put out of the way, that the presidential heir 
may mherti and evjoy the whole estate. If this biil 
were necessary, then, the gentleman had said, that 
the president and senate had been guilty of a tre- 
yendous usurpation. How far this view ef the que - 
tion might bear on the ultimate vote of the house, 
Mr. R. said, he could not say; but it would bear 
‘ery hard upon the presiden’, if the vote should be 
to-day as it was yesterday. Ifthe argument of the 
ecutleman from Maryland were correct, unless his 
; epreseniations on this head should maieriaily affect 
‘ie vote of the house, that decision would bear hard 
en the president and senate. But a few minutes be- 
tore the gentleman had delivered his sentiments, 
tire senate themselves had in open court plead guilty 
to we charge of usurpation; ior they had sent down 
iy this house a bili, eiiher something or nothing, 
which, if any thing, had pronounced their usurpa- 


. 
T3902} 


the senate had sent down was mere surplusage. We 


do not deny, said Mr. R. hat a treaty, the ratifica-| 
tion being exchanged, has exis ence without the, 


sane ion of this house—at least Ido not deny it— 
:id Lam responsible for no man’s opinion but my 
own, glad enough at times if I were irresponsible 
for them—but Ido contend that a trea y does not 
deprive tits house ef one jo., one tittle of is legis- 
Yative and constitutional authority I amnot in the 
janguage ot the learned doctor of laws in Padua to 
Shylock, ‘t.ke thou the pound of flesh bit not one 
jo’ oi blood’—I am not for giving to the presiden. 
and senate the treaty-making power and then deny- 
ing to them the use of it; but Iam for giving to, 
thein all the power and ull the influence wiici hey | 
ought to have in the government. Whilst the gen-; 


tleman from Maryland was thinking on the respon- 
sibility of the president and senuie, why did he not) 
reflect on our own? Go we not back to be pressed, 
- —I hope not to be oppressed—by laws of our own| 
enaction’ If the president and senate go back to} 
the communi y, to receive iheir approbation or con-! 
demnation—1 speak of ‘he theory, 0! which I may| 
say odiet arceo; for Lhave long losi my faith in theo-| 
ries, and in theorists too—ir the president and se-| 
nate feel their accountability to the people, how, 
much more are we amenable to them, when we re 
turn wi h the samefesponsibility, and at shorier pe-| 
riods, to our constituents. If there be any truth in| 
theold adage, hat short accounts make long friends | 
»€ shall standen as good footing with our neigh- 
bers #8 some presidenis who have retired to privaie) 
jife, Our responsibility is gre ter than that of the| 
president and senate. What is the responsibility of 
ani n who is to retire, aflera service o/ eight or ten 
veésrs, to palaces which he has built with the plunder 
of his countrv—of « man who has enriched his rela- 


If the treaty were, what the gentleman con-| 
tended, ipso facto the law o. the land, the bil! which | 


pered wi h delicacies which habit has made neon. 
sary to his enjoyments? But, ‘sranting® tie “site 
‘mens of the gentieman from Maryland, deemine ,/ 
ithe responsioility ofthe presiden. as be deens, y, 
| would make assurance duibly sure, and take bond 
of face for tne correct discharge of the execy ~ 
functions im this respect. Tue gentleman from 
Maryland had said, that ii the doctrine sUpporte] 
by the triends of this bill were sound, this Constity. 
tion was an anomaly in government. It is so, \). 
R. said—and ne Was surprised to hear it found ont 
to-day as if for the first time. It is an anomaly J 
happity for us that itis, and long migut it conti iy, 
so! 

The gentleman from Maryland had said, if ti 
sanction of this house became necessary to carp, 4 
treaty into effeci, it was not only in their power, but 
it was their ducy to pass a biil tor that purpose 
Mr. R. said he would grant the gentleman his p.,j, 
tion with a small modification—he would grant it, jf 
the gentleman would add a proviso, that wie proyj, 
sion of said treaty did not beuray the great inieres:s 
liberties, or rignts of the nation. The gen: Leman 
aad pui the case of a definition of contraband py 
trea.y, as being paramount to a law of congress ¢;. 
couraging the culiure of the arucie d-clared cy. 
(traband; a case wnich would, according -.o his hun. 
| bieyudgment, Mr. R. said, betler suit a Couri oF ad. 
smuvalty wana legisiauve hall. Bai he ougut, ie 
‘adaed, to be obliged co tie honorable pentieuisn, 
‘for having taken into his arguineni an idea waicy 
| Mr. R. had yesterday endeavoured to embod: ii xis 
oWn—-for, ve suid, taking che very case the ge te. 
‘man had put, there could not be as rongrer se.ec 
to prove that his general argumen® Was uiiicuanie, 
Suppose the execuuve were to m.ke a treaty, in 
WiilCit tobacco, rice and cotion were declared con- 
trabund of war— o winich he might add bread siuti;, 
butver, sait beef, onions, nations of ali sorts. Woud 
noi this treacy require lez isiative enactineit to curry 
ic 10 effeci; or wouid it, like a weaty or peace, re 
quive hu in ervenioA on the part oF this house? i 
would iiave «nat effect-peraps in a Biicish court of 
vice-adiuiralty at Hailiax, Providence, or Bermuda 
bur, did ine zentieman in iis heart believe that such 
aureaty could become the law of the land on te u- 
stant o1 its promulgation? It could no. stand; tue 
breath, the tempest of public indignauion woud 
an msiant sweep it to eternity. It would zo to we 
tomb of tne Cupulets. Tne gentieman demands of 
us, said Mr. R. to exercise the wreaty; to quesuod It 
whether it brings with it “airs irom neaven or Dlasts 
trom nell;” whe-her its “intents be wicked or char 
tabie.”” The treaty, Mr. R. said, came to iia iia 
mos. agreeable shape; hé was disposed to rauiy it 
b legislation—and, if legislative eaacvment were 
not necessary, whence the bill wnich bad passed 8 
its turd reading in this house; and wnence tie oil 
irom tie senate? lr a treaty were of that pervadhig 
force, that iike Mercury, it searcues tne reimocce> 
parts of tie consticution, way che bill winica ti ui 
house had progressed so far—and waich, Le hope, 
wouid pass io We senate, whatever imputation, «C- 
cording to the gentieman’s argument, it might Cast 
on ie executive of rank and tremendous usurps 
tion. 


~— 
pie 
Yr 





For his part, Mr. R. said, he was extremely sorry 
that this should happen to be the only occasio"s 
which had come wichin his cognizance lately, ™ 
which, according to the illustration of the honour: 


tives by a species of nepotism, and surrounded him-| able geitleman from Maryland, the house had reit- 


velf wi-h a society of his own—-who can be content 
to sit down with infamy in private life, provided his 
wags are swelled to distention, and his appetite pam-| 





sed, iike the clerk in the church, to make tle 2? 


. . , 
poinied responses to the minisier. Mr. R. said, "¢ 
was not ene of these who weuld construe this“ 
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eurence into any imputation on the majority, any 
more than on the minority of tie house; vor it hap- 
pened tu be a two-edged sword—it cut as muca 
upon the righs hand as upon the left, and as muci. 
upon the ierthand as upon the :ight. One side, ive 
saul, Maintained its consistency, because it Cost 
ticm noting; and (heother side of (ie house main- 
tained (neUs for the same reason. Weare each and 
aii of us, Said he, maintaining our Consistency, and 
on the best possible terias—for it cos s Us notaing 
‘Tuc Lil before us gives no power; it takes none 
av ast bestows hot praise, ii conveys no censure, 
except What may be inferred from the argument of 


the wonaeble gentieman. Mr. R. wished, we suid, 
th in the future progress of tueir deliberauons 
the consi cy oF one siie of the Louse might be 
equally Goaciveds he wished that ie spirit of 


l>omas Jeiferson, of the firs: 
ots admmisurauion, migint 

of this house of tie 
td, tor the 

e other 


the adlinimis 

congress assen.oicd 
be malntamed by 
present day—even & 
suke of Comsistenc , be ob!: 
side, and load Use Country Waid Gco s 

and navies, and vik tie constrtuen: © 
devunisth, ui der we Haine ot democracy : xe 
RB. said, ne Wished that Ure consisiencs of one side 
mic be w intamed, even ai wie expense of ine 
COLSs1s ENC i 


\.* 
ef 


\ of the o her—bu , he beaeved ie was 
trav cuiuing aittle out of the recurd. ‘Poreturn to we 
qles lon. 

vir. R. said, he wou!d suppose that this commer- 
clul treaty had sUpuiated that a duty not exceednig 
acertain amoua, should be imposed by we tvo 
contracting parties on cert.in munufactures, peci- 
liar to ourselves only, .od operating thereiore, on 
us eaciusively Cou there be a doub: that this 


house wonid refuse to carry that tresiv into effec: 


by passing laws Locing the necessary taxes, and 
would leave i. to Ssreat Brivala, if sue chose, to 
mike it a Cause of War with us? dave not Uils house 
tie power, and wouid ihey no use it, of carrying 
such atreaty into etfeci; or,1 i: seeins good to 
them, to refuse to carry it into effeci, leaving 1t to 
tlle option of ‘he other party to make it a cause of 
war or not? But, the gentleman iad said, gran 

these doctrines to be correci, and we are wie mos. 
unor-una e people under the sun—we couid have 
no treaties! Was there any fear, Mr. R. asked—was 
the theory of our government so littie understood, 
and the practice so much forgotten, that it could be 
supposed there would ever be wanting in his uouse 
a proper degree of deference (he would not say an 
improper degree ot deference) to the wisdom and 
counsels of the executive? Let us suppose It possi- 
ble, however, said Mr. R. that we shouid be placed 
in this unfortunate situation; tha’ it siouid nut be 
in our power to make 2 commeicial treaty with any 
people under the sun—I believe the sun would stili 
shine as brigh‘, and the prass grow aS greeii us ever. 
Are, we, sir, ‘0 suppose, in this young couniry, that 
all diplomatic skiil resides with us—and go abroad 
a treaty-mukinz as Hudibrass and Don Quixotie in 
quest of adventures, expeciing to gain ali the ad- 
vantages und receive no blows in return’? No two 
knights, Mr. R. said, were ever more wotully mieta- 
ken; but not more than we should be, enceraining 
notions equally absurd. No, sa d Mr. R. if we make 
a treaty with any people under the sun, we musi 
ive a guid pro gue, and must always expect to give 
more than we get. It had been, he said, a maxim in 
Great Britain before the separation of the Uni.ed 
S'ates from that government, and it was a maxim 


yet, that whatever she had acquired by the valor of 








ty of Paris might form an exception to the general 
rule, but, like all excepiions, it would only prove 
he rule. The circumstance he had referred to 
grew out of the form of the government of Great 
Britain. As the form of our government is more 
popular than hers, our proceedings more public, 
and as we are equally liable to that state of faction 
which is the shadow of liberty, and proves the sub- 
stance to exist, until it shall be put down bv the 
strong arm of military despotism—whatever we ret 
«broad we may expect to pav for. We must pay, and 
dearly too, Mr. R. said, for any advantages we 
should obtain from those wily kings and miaisters 
broad, who have grown grey in diplomacy, which 
is but ano-her name for duplicitv. After the treaty 
et 1783. he suid, we sent ministers abroud a treaty - 

eking with every power that would ‘reat with as, 
by way of irying our manhood—we had just come 
of age, taken our aifairs into our own hands—je 
nad Known many voung heirs try their skill in mek- 
lng bargains wi l (heir more wary neighbours, un il 
hey bargained away their whoie estate. To such, 


perhaps, 1t woud be no rijurious restrain: if thes 


‘ebarred the treatyemaking power until they 
! ff diceretion, Weshall set aothing 


AT ali POs LHext 4 a | : rions, 6A te 4 | file 
house, without giving thereto: ii equivalent. 
Tine honorable <entieman from Maryland had stae 


el, that if he president and senate lad not che 
power to mike a commercial treaty, and that treaty 
when made did not instantly become the law of the 
land, tuen the president and senate have ihe power 
‘o make no treaty—and vet the gentleman iiad fur- 
lished in the course of iis own argument an ine 
siance in direc. contradiction of this position— 
hai is,atreaty ofpeuce, which did not in any shape 
require the sanction of this house.—The treaty of 
peace, hen, is an excep*ion to tie necessity of the 
intervention of this house to carry treaties into ef- 
fect; and i might be said that a naked treaty of 
peace—“let there be peace, and there was peace”— 
was almost the only treaty whiciu could be negocia- 
ted, that did not require the consent of this house. 


‘Under the old contederation, however, it was said 


eongress had made an alliance with France. Tuis, 
My. R. observed, was a strong case for the gentle 
mons arcurment—for it miglit be said, if the old 
congress, confessedly inferior in power, possessed 
he right to make a treaty of alliance which had 
been near involving us in the vortex of the French 
revolution, a fortisri the president and senate now 
ought tohave the power. He agreed to the farce of 
(his argument, if for president and senate the go- 
vernment was subsiiiuted. This brought him, he 
said, to the old opprobrium of legislation, that the 
ques.ion staried is seldom the question run down— 
the question was, do the president and senate pos- 
sess tie power, exclusive and independeat of the 
legislative power, to bind the people in all cases 
whatsoever, and to make treaties paramount to all 
law? That was :he point—that was the git of the 
question—there the argument rubbed. 

If, instead of a treaty of commerce, the treats 
now under consideration bad been a treaty of alli- 
ance and subsidy, could the troops have been raised 
or taxes levied without the in'erveniion of the le- 
vislative authority of this linusc? Mr. R. said they 
could not; and he liad understood the gentleman alse 
to admit this. What, then, Was ihe amount of the 
difference between the gentieman and himself? It 
was this. That Mr. R contended, this treaty being 
in his opinion one requiring legislative enactmeat 
to carry it into effect, his house was to exercise its 





her arms, she had lost by neguciution. The last trea-! legislative power in this respect under a sound dis- 
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cretion, and a high responsibility for the public against liberty, and we ought no longer to withhold 
good. It was not in Mr. R’s, opinion a sound con-)} our aid. Mr. R said, he hoped no member of this 
struction, because it was competent to the president | house, nor the most worthless scribier out of it 
and senate to make a treaty of peace, that they would understand him as imputing censure to those 
eould repeal or modify a law laying a tax. Misera- who felt thus ardently. By the wisdom of that Man, 
ble indeed would be the condition of humanity, if| Who, alone at tiat juncture, could have heid the 
the power to put an end to the calamities of war |"¢€ins of empire, who alone could have reivned jin 
eould not be entrusted to them—and, by the way, the public madness—by his wisdom we had been 
Mr. R. said, he had no hesitation in saying that with saved from being involved in the vortex of that tre 
all the pride, and consequence and airs that the go- | Mendous comet, which 





vernment had given to itself,‘even in this treaty of iver From its horrid hair 

peace, in that simple agreement ‘let the conflict Shook pestilence and war. 

eease,’ our adversary had got a fair and full equiva Every patriot, not the pseudo-patriot, not he who 
Jent; for she got f..11 as much as she gave. Wishes to ride on the surfice of the billow, inflate! 


The president and senate may restore the rela- by his own breath—every real patriot, approved and 
‘tions of peace, it had been argued—Might they honored his: conduct. Suppose, instead of stand. 
therefore, Mr. R. asked, repeal all the laws of the|!9S 1" Opposition to the feeling of the dav, revers. 


‘Vand, by treaty? But it seemed, the president and | #98 ‘he old adage, Quicguid delirant reges plectuniup 


senate were controlled by public opinion, and that Achivi—suppose general Washington had let slip 
was a sufficient check—alluding he supposed to the the dogs of war, hallooed ‘hem on, and engaged in 
press, the great battery of public opinion. Why then | that war, which was terminated by the truce of 
had it not been said in the constitution, let there be | 4™ens—or suppose general Washington, as was 
a public opinion, and all is safe—it is enough for us, ithe fact not long after, had been removed from the 
#f the acts of ourrulers may be freely canvassed. I councils ot his counir y, and succeeded bya <ensle- 
believe, said Mr. R. that our rights and liberties are | ™#" of different political opinions, and that the first 
safe, but in a very different repository from that re- | @¢t of the new president had been,io patch up a treaty 
ferred to—in the state leyislatures, in the bosom of of alliance with the allies, Great Brit: in particulare 
the free yeomanry of the country—asserted by their ly, such a weaty as would inevitably, whilst it kept 
muskets and their rifles, and never yielded unless: P&4ce With England, have produced war with France 
eautiously and warily attacked—unless the ground | —would the people of America have endured this? 
be broken ata vast distance from the centinels of | Mr. R. did NOt think they would. Such was his o- 
public liberty, and the approach secretly made. - | pinion of the public sentiment of hatred to Great 
Was the sanction of the house necessary to carry | Britain and predilection to republican France,which 
this treaty into effect? It was, or it was not. If it:then exisced, that he believed this house, ins: ead of 
was, the president and senate had been guilty, it carrying the treaty into effect, would have been 
was said, of gross usurpation. But the gentleman. made the means of compelling peace with France, 
ftom Maryland had acknowledged that as there are | and renewing the war with Great Britain. He would 
treaties which are self-executory, there are others | take another precedent, however, from a gover. 
which require legislative enactment, and which the ™ent, the constitution of which was not anomalous; 
aid of the house is required to carry into effect. A # Case anterior to the revolution which, according to 
treaty of peace, by merely restoring the relations of the fond idea of British jurists, had fixed the liber- 
peace and amity, Mr. R. said, did exccute i‘self. ty of England on an imperishable foundation; he 
But was it so with a treaty, stipulating that duties would take a case from the most corrupt reign of 
should be taken off or laid on, or both? The analogy the most corrupt family that, perhaps, God ever per- 
‘between a treaty restoring the relations of peace | ™tted to afflict the world; a case from the days of tie 
between this country and another, and other trea- Stuarts. He averred it as a fact, and ali hisvory, he 
ties, cannot be brought in aid of a treaty which is said, would bear him out in it, that the last of the 
not self-executory, which does require legislative Stuarts lost his throne in consequence of his sub- 
enactment to carry it into effect, as proven by the serviency to a foreign power, which foreign power 
vote of this house yesterday, and the vote of the se-| was the object of the suspicion, deadiy hatred and 
nate to-day, {referring to the bill passed by the se- fear of the nation he governed. He did aver, that 
nate declaring the effect of the treaty.} Mr. R. said, the Dutch wars of Charles Il—that base and rotten 
he could conceive a case in which even a treaty, re-, policy laid open more than a century after that wily 
storing the relations of peace and amity between, man thought the evidence oj 1 buried below the 
the United States and another nation, might be re-| caverns of the deep, would have lost him his crowa 
eeived in this house as a breach of national confi-| if he had continued to reign. James If. was little 
dence, which the house would not endure. As he} else than the successor in form of Charles Hi; and 
}iked to bring every case which he presen ed to this | James II. lost his crown, as Charles I. would, in 
house as near the reality as could be, to liken it to the end, have lost his, by making treaties aguiast 
‘something which had happened, or was very likely ‘the wishes of the people, with a foreign power mos” 





to happen—he would take a case which might have} obnoxious and hateful to the British nation, &c. . 
happened beiween the United Statesand France. It! such was the case in England, how muci) more 
was well known, Mr. R. said, that a very large de-| strong isthe argument, that in this country the 
scription of people in the United States, it the) president and senate should never make any = 
breaking out of the French revolution, had been) particularly one wich requires legislavive enact- 
anxious to plunge the United Staces into a war with | ment to carry it into effect, without the previous 
Great Britain and her allies—and it was contended, | or subsequent consent of this body. 
that the public faith was pledged to guarantee the| Mr. R. said, he would trespass on the commute 
safety of the French West India islands, &c. The jonly by afew other remarks. He was,he hoped it was 
demand of our aid had been made in a much more | umiecessary to say,no drawcansir. He was 1! 
sacred name than that of a sugar island—in the |peace and good will among men. He <3 ger 
mame of the imprescriptible rights of mankind—|the honorable gentleman froin Maryland, w A 
the liberty of the world was said to be in jeopardy; | dwelling on the effect of the power of impeachme» 
the tyrants of the world it was said, kad cpnspircd | which hc (My. R.) beheyed, would have as much ¢ 
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fcton great delinquents as a feather or a flake of 
snow on the impenetrable hide of a rhinoceros—he 
understood the gen: leman to say, in allusion to a re- 
mark that the power of impeaciment had been tri- 
edand found wanting, that the fact did not neces- 
sarily imply—as the honorable gentleman on whom 
it was tried would have said, it was a non sequitur 
to urge, that the power of impeachment was nuga- 
torv. I grant it, said Mr. R. As little versed as I 
am in dialectics, as littleof a logician or methodist 
inargument as Tam, I am willing to admit, that 1! 
does not follow, because a felon is acquitted, the law 
js ineflicient; because the acquittal may have arisen 
trom adetec in the evidence, in the law, or in the 
,dministration of the law; it may have arisen from 
another cause, Which I would be the meanest and 
baset of mankind to admit—or it might have aris- 
eu from the defect of talents in the prosecuting at- 
torney: and that is one of the crying sins of this 
nation, Wilch calls loudly for reform. Daily and 
jourly are felons acquitted because they can give 
heavy fees to lawyers of great abilities, who know 
how to make the worse appear the better reason, in 
the courts at least—whilst the commonwealth 1s 
content to have its business let out to the lowest bid- 
der, and its Judicial business is managed, I will not 
say in the same manner, but not always well. I do 
aver, said Mr, R. that I should be wanting in respect 
forthe gentlemen with whom I was associated on 
that occasion 1f Iadmit‘ed that the inuendo, if Iam 
tounderstand it as such, ifthe honorable gemile- 
man had any application to them. I have not the 
slightest indisposition to admit that it may have ap- 
plication to one, but I believe Isee in my eye a much 





| nore substantial reason for the acquittal in the case 
aliuded to, than the want of ability with which the 
) prosecw ion was conducted—he saw in the ability of 
the defence of the accused at least as probable a 
l cause OF the acquittal as the one which had been 
. mentioned. But, it was really paying to the high 
est court inthis nation a very poor compliment.— 
What, sir! our most potent, grave and revered se- 
. hlors—our very noble and approved good masters of 
e the doctrine of the gentleman be correct that what 
ft 


they approve we must ratifv—what, sir! the senate, 
onthe evidence of at least fifty witnesses, not ca- 
pable of making up an opinion on a question present- 
edte them! the acquittal in that case, Mr. R. said, 
Was referable, not to the want of ability on the part 
of some of the gentlemen, at least—let us look baek, 
said he; one of those gentlemen has since filled the 
oilice of secretary of the treasury. What, sir! a 
an placed at the head of the treasury not capable 
ot conducting an ordinary prosecution in a court of 
jusuce—I will never admit an insinuation of that 
‘ort to wound the fame of one of my colleagues on 
thai oceasion Another one is now a judge of the 
supreme court, civil and criminal, of the state oi 
Maryland---was he not capable of summing up the 
Wand evidence in such a case? I will not admit it. 
Another of the managers of the impeachment has 
‘ince illustrated the government of Georgia--he 
4s displayed an independence which does him ho- 
for with all feeling and independent men-~was he 
* Capable of speaking to an ordinary case before 

Court? Teannot admit it. No; the acquittal took 
— because the constitution required, and Wise- 
4 : in the case of a treaty, the assent of two thirds 
sad cee to the condemnation of the accused; 
cae assent of that two thirds was not found in 
a: impeachment alluded to, whilst it ne- 
Nifieng fen and never will be found wanting to the 
na, von of any treaty which the president may 












that subject which it was not necessary now to, re- 
peat, he meant not to tell the secrets of Ais prison 
house—in the year 1800, he received a lesson, 
which if he was not beter, he trusted he should be 
wiser for to his dying day, touching the nature of 
the initiatory and ratifying branches in relation to 
treaties. 
One word more, Mr. R. said, and he had done.--« 
He wished he had followed the example of the ho- 
norable gentleman from Maryland in one respect, in- 
capable as he was of following him in any other--- 
ie wished, he said, he too had taken his leave and. 
sat down when he found his strength exhausted— 
He vad though: it better, however, to finish what he 
nad to say at once, and then to dinner with what ap- 
petite we may. The gentleman had made one state- 
ment he wished to notice—that the treaty. was 4 
treaty or no treaty; that, the ratifications being ex- 
changed, it was law, ornot law. It is a law, Mr- 
R. said in those respects not requiring the interven- 
don of congress, but it requires legislative provi- 
sions, because it requires duties to be lowered or 
raised—which is equivalent to requiring an appro- 
priation or the imposition of taxes, powers acknow- 
edged to belong exclusively to congress. What 
faitn, the gentleman had asked, could be put by fo- 
reign powers in compacts with this government, if a 
ueaty may be rendered .void, after its ratifications 
are exchanged, by the refusal of this house to act 
on it? there was, Mr. R. said, the widest difference 
be: ween the possession of a power, and the expedi- 
ency of exercising it. Supposea treaty should have 
received every possible sanction, that of this house 
included, we still have at any time a right to break 
it off, without consulting the other party, and go to 
war. A na.ion puts fuith ih othernations, not be- 
cause of this or that form of government, this or 
that check, or this orthat balance in the operations 
ot a government, but according to its conviction of 
the disposi.ion of other nations to maintain their 
faith. By that criterion, by tha. standard of cha- 
racter, Ours is at least as good as sterling, and, he 
believed, a carat better. Great Britain put faith in 
us tor the sume reason we put faith in her, temper- 
ing our faith; tor though scepticism be damnable 
heresy in religion, it is sometimes otherwise in poli- 
tics—cempering it with a proper degree of disirust 
on both sides. 
If we put fuith in a single individual at the head of 

a government, as in the case of treaties with Euro- 
pean powers, how much more reason have they te 
put faith in the guarantee attorded by the pledge of 
every branch of a government like ours, represen- 
ting the whole people of the United States. Before 
the prince regent in England, can violate a treaty, 
and make war, he must be supporied by a vote of 
credit trom the house of commons; this is some res- 
traint on him—but, Mr. R. said, we have made trea- 
ties with the despots of every «lime and color, froin 
the lilly and rose of the north to the jet black of Af- 
rica; and yet we are under nosort of doubt that these 
high contracting parties will adhereto their faith so 
long as they feel it their interest to do so. It then 
at last turned out, that foreign nations had nothing 
at all to do with this ques. ion; that whether the rat- 
ifications are exchanged properly or improperly, 
was an affair between us at home, with which for- 
eign powers could not be permitted to meddle; and,: 
Mr. R. said, if he was asked for a just causcof war, + 
he could figure to himselfnone betterthan an at~ 4 
tempt by any foreign power at intervention in our -1€@, 
affairs. This treaty of commerce givesus leave tefavin 
trade to the East Indies, and to touch at St. Heler Feng 





“Qociate, Mir, R. said, he had xeeciyed lesson on | 


In that shape it cameto the United Sates, and 
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ratified here by both governments--How? In the 
shape in which it came? No; the very lowest grade ' 
o diptomatic functionary—he spoke of his office, 
only —put his finger on one article, and said beware 
ot S.. Helena! A minister of Great Britain can take 
a reaty, and make a nose of wax, or any thing else 
he pleases of it——but tie house of representatives of 
the United Siates are to have no word in it. He 
asked, whether it was competent toa British minis- 
ter, al.er a ireaiy had been solemnly signed under 
the eye of his own master, materially to ai ev ile 
provisions of a treaty?—and the alteration was a 
material one, because the comfort and reireshment 
or touching ai Si. Herena was amatter of some con- 
sequence in an Eas. India voyage—it was of litite 
cousequeiice, ie said tous, who should be soon dis 
missed io a good jpotel and smoking table; but to 
the poor scorbutic sea-worn sailor, it was of great 
vulue. Was itsafer for this house \o exercise a con- 
troling power on the ac s of the president and sen. 
aic,»o us to meetihe coming disease; or tha: it 
should be entirely restrained trom interfering, and 
the president and senate go on making trea ies un il 
an exuveme case, when the people would interfere 
and correct .he precedure? Mr. R. said, he was no 
jacubin——he hoped it was unnecessary to say that: he 
Was no man for a governmen: ot mobs, but of order, 
law and 1eligion—but, he said, there are points be 
yond whici: the people cannot be restrained; or 
should werather, said ine, let the president and sen- 
ate go on, provided hey can find a dey ot Algiers to 
treat with—provided they can find a place io stand 
on, unulithey make this sweeping treaty-making 
power atuicrum to move ‘he coasti-ution from its 
orbit? Mr. R. conciuded by observing that the sen- 
aie had sent «a bill to this nouse, a bill which he 
considered as yielding the question, and on which it 
‘would pernaps be best to uct in preference to that 
now betore tiie louse. 

Air. dinkney vose to explain; to make a few obser- 
yations Which ie said he shouid have made before, 
but thatne had undersiood the gentleman to Wisi 
noi i@be in errupted. Mr. P. saidine thought he 
ne dnot state to ine house, that his language had 
not been liable to the exception which he gentle- 
man from Virginia had suewn a disposi ion 0 take 
toit. The. entleman had said that impeachment 
‘bad been tried and found wanting; in re‘erence to 
which remark he (Mr P.)had sani tha the example 
to which the gentleman had referred Was not conciu- 
sis€ in support of that position; that impeachment 
night fail from various reasons; that the party im- 
peached migut be iniocent—inio which question he 
hadnotemered. Mr. P. said he was almost wholly 
unacquuiaied witha the nature of ei her of the cases 
—liis ianguage was not liable to the imputation oi 
huving sought to reprehend the conduc. of the gen- 
tlemen who conducied either. The gen leman nad 
said, observed Mr. P. that he is no draweansir. Nei- 
ther am I, sir. Isiould not have desired to retiect 
en ine gentleman from Virginia—tar from it; I am 
always disposed to speak in his praise; he has given 
such proois of his genius, as command my respect. 
Butitl hada desire, whici I had no‘, to cast a reflec- 
tion on him, what reason was there to suppose I had 
a desire to do soon those, some of whose names I do 
not know? I supposed that the house of represen- 
tatives had selected men of the first ability, always 
as competent as any lawyer, to conduct the impeach- 
ment. I take it for gran:€t the impeaciment was 
managed with the wtinost dexteri:y and talent. All 
Imeuant to say was that the failure of that impeach- 
ment did not prove that impeachment would always 


be found wanting. hh. the case expressly alluded {4 
(that of judge C .ase) [I presumed tue ianocence of 
the party. Tis explanation is due not only to ije 
honorable gentleman to whom my remarks app \ bs t 
to my own AOnor and Character. ee 

Mv. #andolph expressed tis happiness at he.rine 
the remarks of the gentleman trom Maryland. ‘T',2 
yentleman, he said, had misunderstood jim in ia 
posing him not to be disposed to allow tie gentie. 
man O explain—from iis not having done so, Vy 
R confessed he nad considered him as susiai ‘ing 
ine Inuendy. He reciprocated the sen.imeats oj pe. 
speci, &c. which ve gentieman had expressed, &e 

My. Pickering said, iia aiicr sv long a discus ,i 0 
of he question beiore ine house, ne Would not nays 
risen, had not some lizhis, in Walch it should ye 
viewed, passed unobserved. 

a ais couatry, suid ie, we hold that all the py. 
ers of government originate wita the people. Lose 
powers tie people migat diswibute in any masier 
uiey pleased. Tney inigat nave vested all ie. iste 
live power in one man; m a president, or ina presi- 
deat and senate, or in a president, senate and fiouse 
of representatives, To see now they have in iact 
distribu ed the powers or govesument, we Must 
luoK vo tne Constudon, Walca tney have iramed ior 
that purpose, 

Tie firs. clause in the cons:itution reads thas: 
“Ali jevislative powers nevein granted, shall oe 
vested in a congress of the Untcel Staces, wuich - 
shali consist of a senace ant aouse of represen a. 
tives.” And tne inference of -rentiemen on tue over 
side of the wouse is, diac Wiiacever powers are ex- 
pressly granted to congress, ae ex ciusively granie |; 
or, If avy other brancues Oo: Lie governinea. ac) upuil 
the subjects OF use powers, Lie Concurrence of 
this house 1s necessary to render weir acts valid 
But 1¢ gentiemen will turn to tie seven in secu of 
the first article of the consti uilon, wacy Will see an 













































































Lppor ant resiriction on ihe sweeping legistauve | 
power apparently gran ed to We seix.e and house, ; 
in the first secuon: “Every biit which suail have : 
passed che house of representatives und wire seiiale, t 
shail, betore ic shall become a taw, ve preseated w ( 
the president of the United States” ior his appro- . 
bation; Wimout wich 1. will not become a LW, t 
unless, on « reconsideration of hh, with tue pres- d 
den’s objections, it shail be approved by two-wirds 
of each nouse. Here, then, 1s une excepuun to we x 
sweepin., legislative powers granted lo congress, th 
composed o1 Uie senace and house of represeild st 
tives; that is, of bare majori.ies of the two houses) SE 
and a special legislative power is crea ed, aad vesied be 
in .wo-thirds of ie two isouses, Whose concurreice @a 
is, in sucii c.se necessary to make a law. we 
In luke manner, is complete legisiaive power he 
vested in the president and senate. For we see,! Pu 
ihe passaye of tue constiiuuon so oiten recived, tuat Bui 
ali weaties made under the authority of we Unred em 
States, are declared to be the law of ine jand: |. tut 
the president and senaie are exclusively vested wiih all: 
tne power to make treaties, two-thirds of tie sti this 
tors presen. concurring. * Pro 
—— Vali 
*Whien itis declared, that “ihis constitution, - sid 
the laws of tie Uniced S.ates whica shall be macs Gon 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties mao% 2 Cxe 
which sath be made, under the authority 0! a vin 
Uniied States, siiail be the supreme law of the laa i Necy 
no more is meant, than tha. they are supreme 1 Wou 
relation to the cons itution and the laws of wer ture 
. + afier aring? what sil or 
vidual state : and nence, after declaring er r tl 
tjtution aa dead 


be the supreme law of the land, the cons 
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Rut it is said, that among the various powers gran- and restore the discria inating duties of tonage an ft 


fed to congress, one is “io rerulate commerce with 
jureign nations,” and that if such rewulaiion of com- 
merce be made the subject of a treaty, an act of 
congress, including the concurrence of tits house, 1s 
yequisi'e fo make it the law of the land. Here the 
neociating of a treatyand the making of a treaty 
are compounded; although they are perfec‘ly dis- 
tinct. When a minister, or other exclusive agen, 
has negociated a treaty, it is, by the president, lai, 
befure the senate; and when, with their advice and! 
consent, it is ratified by the president, it is made, it 
is complete; and no act of the house of representa- 
tives can add any thing to its validity. The word 
made is equally applied to lawg and to tréa‘ies. 
“This constitution, and thelaws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or} 





which shall be mad, under the’authority of the Uni-; 


tcd States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 


impost on American vessels and their carzoe; this 
would bring avery serious loss on those owners. 
But a treaty would prevent such repeal and conse- 
quent myjury. , 

To ajust understanding of the question before 
the house, another distinction should betaken; that 
is, between the validity and the execution of a trea- 
ty. While gentlemen on the other side (with a 
single exception) admit that some treaties inade by 
the president and senate are valid, without any act 
to be cone on the part of this house, such as simple 
treaties of peace, and even of alliance; seein no 
special power is granted to congre:s by the consti- 
tution, to make peace and form alliances; vet it is 
said, that when tie intervention of ‘his house is ne- 
cessary, as in providing and making appropriations 
of money, to carry treaties into execution; then the 
sanction of this house is requisiie to give them a 


As to the subjects of treaties; when the framers of | binding forde. 


{he constitution gave to the president and senate | 


But, le: it be supposed, that the constitution, in- 


power to make them, without specifying. or limiting | stead of vesting the whole treaty-making power in 


the subjects to which they should be confined, it is | 


the president and senate, had ordained that no trea- 


plain the term treaties was intended to emb#ace the | ty should be valid, unless approved by the house of 


usual subiec’s of these contracts between nations. 
Atthe time when the consti‘ution was ordained, we) 


representatives; and suppose, also, tha: ail the three 
branches of goverment concuring, a treaty of com- 


had four commercial treaties—with France, Holland,'merce and limits were made—such as that with 


Prussia and Sweden; and a treaty of alliance, anda 


Spain, in 1795. No one would then question its val- 


convention or treaty rela*ing to consuls, with France. édity; and yet, unless toe president and senate ape 


All these subjects, then, it is certain, are within the 
treaty-making power of the president and senate, 
The convention with Great Britain, to which the 
bill before us refers, embraces bui two of them, 
cominerce and consuls. 

Bat, seeing congress have power to reguiate com- 


the subject of treaties? The answer is—to give sta 
bility and security to commerce. Suppose the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, merely by awe of the 
two countries, had equalized the duties on Ameri- 
can and British vessels and their cargees, in the 
manner provided by the commercial convention, and 
suppose that, in expectation of the permanency of 
those laws, the growers of cotton and tobacco m the 
United Siates Were to ship those articles in vessels 
of the United States to Great Britain, and, pending 
thevoyage, the government of that country should 
deem it expedient torepeal her equalizing laws, 





adds, ‘and the judges in every state shail be bound 
thereby; any thing in the constitution or laws of. any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” In.one other 
sense indeed the consti{ution is tle supreme law; 
because it is the act of the people in their sovereign 
eapacity, in the several states; and cannot be chan- 
wed but by a like aci of sovereiguty. Mence the 
havs enacied by congre¢ss.are required to be made in 
pursuance of the constitution. And although no 
auch restriction is laid on treaties, because treaties 
embrace some subjects not mentioned in the consti- 
tution, (such as the making of peace and forming 
alliances with foreign nations,) yet a treaty, no more 
than an act of congress, which shouid con ain any 
Provision violating the consiitution, would be of any 
validity. For the treaty-making power of the pre- 
sident and senate, as well as the legislatave power ef 
congress, being derived from the constitution, every 
exertion of that power in repugnance to it, or invol- 
Ving the abrogation ofany of its provisions, must 
Necessarily be void. ‘To maintain the contrary, 
Would be equally absurd as to say, that a supers'ruc- 
ture could stand when its foundation was removed, 
or that a branch could retain life when the root Wa: 
dead. : : 
Svertuxrext Te Vou. EX. 








poutted commissioners to run the boundary lines, to 
mark the limits of the respective terri:ories; and un- 
less the house of representatives, concurring with 
the president and senate, appropriated moncy to de- 
tray the expence thereof, the treaty would remain 


punerecuted. 
merce wich foreign nations, why should it be made’ 


According to the doctrine maintained by the fra- 
mer and advocates of the bill before us, there have 
never been any valid treaties betweea the United 
States and foreign nations, since the organization of 
our government; for no law of congress has reenact- 
ed their articles, (as is attempted by the present 
bili) or by a general enactment pronounced them to 
be the law ofthe land. Take up any of thosé trea- 
ties; for-instance, the treaties of 1795, with Great 
Britain and Spain, where the appointment of com- 
missioners, and appropriations of money were ne- 
cessary to their execution. Congress passed laws 
making such appropriations; not to give validity to 
thetreaties; but simply in the language of those 
laws to carry them into effect. 

Bui shall treaties operate a repeal of a law of the 


United States? Yes: because treaties being, equally 
With acts of congress, the law of theland, hey must 
| repeal all the provisions ef prior laws contravening 


their stipulations. According to the well-known 
maxim, that the lavter laws repeal all antecedent 
law 3 containing contrary provisions; and so Jong as 
treaties exist, so long the government and nation 


are bound to observe them, and the decisions of the 
judges must conform to thei stipulations. But as 
treaties may thus annul the laws of congress, so may 


these laws annul treaties; and when congress shall, by 
a formal act, declare a treaty no longer obligatory 
on the United States, the judres must abandon the 
treaty, and obey the law. And why? because the 
whole authority, on our part, which gave exisience 
and force to the treaty, is withdrawn by the annulling 
act. Such is the effectof alaw of congress decla- 
ring war against a nation between whom and the 
United States any treaties had been made, Take 
‘or example, the case of France, with whom we had 
. treaty of amity and commerce, a treaty of alliance, 
aid a consular cohvention. 
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government, and the justclaims of the United States! concisely examine it. I was delighted, said Vr. 8. 


fo‘ eparation of the injuries so comimitted having’ 
been refused; dnd their aitempts to negociate an 
anicubic adjustment of all complaints beuween the 
two nations, baving been repeiied wila indignity; and 
as the French persis ¢| in theirsystem of predatory 
violence, infraciing those Lreaties, and hostile to the 
rights of a free and independent ‘nation: For tnese 
causes expliciily, congress, in dniy, 1798, passed a 
law enacting tii those treaties shod not thence- 
forth be regarded as legally obligatory on une gov- 
erniient or cilizens of itie United Staies. 
days afterwards, congress passed another laty, au- 
thovizing the capture of all French armed vessels, to 
which tne commerce of the Unned States long lead 
been and cont nued to be the prey. And as in this, 
so in every other case in which congress shall judge 
there existed good and sufficient cause for declaring 
a treaty void, tiey will so pronounce, etther becatisc 
tuey mend to declare war, or because they are wii- 
liig the United States should meet a war, io be de 

clured on the other side, as less injurious to the 
country than an adherence to the treaty. Bui 
should congress, without adequate cause, declare a 
treaty no longer obligatory, tney must be prepared 
to meet the reproach of perfidy, besides exposing 
the United Stites to the evils ofwar, should the of- 
fenced nation think fit to avenge the wrong, by ma- 
kin: war upon them 

A gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Randolph) a- 
mong other reasons why this house should ci.«im 
and exercise as a right, the giving of its formal 
suanction to a treaty—said, that foreign na ions would 
place mo e confidence in treaties so sanctioned.— 
Mr. Pickering held the conirary opinion. Foreign 
nations, he remarked, with whom we should nego 
ciate treaties, would look into our constitution, to 
see where the power to make treaties was lodged; 
and finding it ves ed in ihe president and senate ex- 
clusively—ir they saw that, in practice, the house 
of representatives interposed its preiensions, that 
the assent. of that house alse was necessary; and if 
they saw thepresident and senate yielding to such 
pretensions, to such «manifest encroachment on 
their exclusive powers; instead of increasing, it 
would diminish their confideuce m the acts of the 
government. For confidence is inspired and best 
secured by the stabiliiy of a government, and the 
adierence of all iis branches to their respective 
rights. : 

Mr. Pickering concluded his observations in say- 
ing, that the sena.e would feel itits duty to maintain 
its constitu.iona! righis. That having acted with 
the president in makmg the commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, which had thus become the law ot 
the land, it Was not .o be expecied that the senate 
wouid adopi the biil before tie liouse, and thus re- 
enact the articles i had so recently enacted; and in 
the last article expressly declared to be biading and 
_obliga‘ory on tlie United Staies. It wouid be bev- 
ter, hereiore, not to send the bill to the senate. 

_ Mr. Roberison wished to have again tried the 
Suestion o: laying the bill from the senate on the 
table, bu: the speaker decided such a moiion nov 
now to be inorder, Mr R. then remarked, that this 
Was a question of mucii itaportance, and he hoped 
no passion would intermingle in its discussion, or 
influence the decision of it, which, wha ever it 
Migh. be, ought to be the result of cool, dcliberate 
consideration. He did not consider the ac, of the 
senate, in sending this bill to the house, as indeco- 
yous, but as a proper exercise of their powers.— 
However, it again brought up tue whole ques ior, 
‘and, with the permission of the house, he woulu 
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witht tne eloguence of the gendcman from Mi rv. 
land, (Mr. Pinkney.) 1 was pleased wil his inci] 
und fur manner ot meeting tie question, but | was 
shocked with his principles. 1 never did hear, | 
never did expect to hear, witbin these wails, prin. 
cipies su daligerous as those to which the geatieman 
has boldiy,l was about to say, darigiy, given ut. 
terance. The treaty making power, accurdime is 
has doc.rme, is without ijiniit; it is withou. je. 
straint; prostrates beiore it all the righis of inis 
house, and tramples under fovi opinions heretofore 
ueld sacred. Wiatever treaty, of whatever kind, 
full within the powers of any civilized government, 
it is competent to our president and seiate to form; 
ii Jc instrument be in itself complete, it it mere. 
ly annul and abrogate laws, this house cannot liter. 
fere; thus the whole of our statuces, tie cncire code 
ot our laws, lies at their mercy, and may, with ihe 
aid of any foreign sovereign wiio wiil unice in the 
scheme, be torever anniiiiated. Such is the doc- 
urine @: the gentleman irom Maryland. Wheace 
dues it spring; how has it been supported? lev us 
probe it to tue botiom, let us examine it wita delib- 
eration. Where is the legisiative power in this go- 
vernment vested by tie constitution? this is the soie 
and simple question, it ii be not the only point in 
conroversy; ten my lips are closed, I have noth 
more to Say. If the president and senate can muke 
rea.tes, Wi.hout repealing existing laws or making 
new ones, Why lei tuem dv so, le. them treat, and 
reat, and treat; they wiil not alarm my fears, I siall 
reel no concern. There may be, for any thing I 
know to the contrary, many treaties which do ppt 
necessarily inciude legisiation; tere are wreaties of 
alliance, .riple and quadruple, treatics of neutrali- 
ty, parution, family compacis, &c. give tiem up 
inese; on hese and such as these they may exercise 
their treaty-making power. But let them not ie 
gislate. “There are bounds to this authority, as claim- 
ed for them. The legislation ot congress is defined 
and jimiced by the constitution, but treaty leisla- 
tion has no bounds. The president and senate, wich 
the aid of a few commissioners, and a foreign sove- 
reign, an emperor or a King of France, a lord Cas- 
Uereagh, or any other despot, may govern this peo- 
ple without check or conirol, .or responsibility. 
Viney may? The gentleman trom Maryland says they 
caun—they can iegislate, although all legislative 
power is ves.ed in congress, consisting of a house 
of representatives, senate .nd president. They may 
regulate commerce, although the right to regulate 
commerce ts ,iven to congress; they may draw mo- 
ney from the treasury by law, for a treaty is a law. 
Look to the general powers of congress; look to the 
specified, look to the timitavions imposed upon that 
body—leave out this house, subsiivute a foreign go- 
vernment, their general powers are usurped, their 
specified powers iaken from them, the limitations 
imposed tor the good of the peop:e utterly disre- 
garded. The president and senate? Let them not 
iegislate—it is the proudest, it is the only prerog2- 
tive of repubiicanism. Legislation and representa- 
tion in free governments go hand in hand. They are 
noi representatives, they ure not responsible. The 
gentleman trom Maryland says they are more respon 
sibie than members of this house. How stands the 
tuct? The president is elecied for four years, the 
members oi this house for two, but as, under the 
practice of the constitution, the chief executive 
magistrate serves but two terms, the last is with- 
out « shadow ot responsibility; he does not present 
uimselt atthe bar of the public to receive sentence 





| ot approval or condemnation. But the president 
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liable to impeachment. Indeed! impeachment? Yes, | 
to be ried Dy ‘hat very bady who advised the ratifi- 
cu ion of the Instruinent; to be tried by his accom- 
pices! I ask the genileman from Maryland if he 
would make jdinsclf laughed at by every man, wo- 
man ind child in the community, * bringing about 
go tu ile and fiurcieal an exiibition?—We see then 
the responsivity of the president, let us examine 
that of lls coinpcers. The senators are appointed 
fur six Veurs, 1oi by a people, but by some dozens 
of indivaduais who form the stite legislatures— 
they are not unpcachable, if that were in this case of 
any Lnportance, neither are they amenable to cen- 
sure, because they irsnsuct their executive business 
with closed dovrs—ihey act in private, no one 
knows how any scnator voies, he is the sole deposi- 
tory of lis own secret—ie votes and speaks as _ his 
c price, his inierests, or his judgment dictates—he 
feu’s NO punishment, jor his course is hidden—his 
executive powers are exeried in conclave—mark the 
word, executive powers—would i be believed ha 

in Wie Uni.ed States of America laws were repealed 
and enacted in the exercise of executive business? 
Wi», what anewnomaly is the executive legislative 
inanagement! 

Tne gentleman from Maryland goes the full 
length. lithe tweaty merely repeals laws, if it re- 
quire noithe aid of this house, the instrument is 
coinple e—ihe deed is done; but if, and according: to 
his doc:rine it can neverhappen, it requires some 
act of ours; then we have no discretioa, we receive 
orders and musi obey—ifafver the stabs inflicted an 
this body, animation still exist. Tne gentleman tells 
you to raise your suicidal arm and perpetrate self 
murder! worse! your paricidal arm, and plunge a 
dagger in the bos..m of your country—for the repub- 
lic no more survives! I. contains not one single fea- 
ture to distinguish it from the despotisms of Europe. 
If this doctrine prevail, aad that equally abominable 
principle, which authorizes the judges to declare 
the little remnant of your legislation null and void, 
because in their opinion unconstitutionally exerci- 
sed; hemmed in thus by the executive and the judi- 
ciary, there is no further use tor this assembly. If 
the iegislature, the pre-eminent auihority in all free 
government, be thus blocked up, thus circumvented, 
and that too by comparitively insignificant depart- 
ments—departmenis inferior, subordinate, ministe- 
rial, then I have no hesitation in saying that I should 
not regret the flames that blazed around that once 
splendid edifice now in view, nor that a similar fate 
should betal this humble building in which we this 


day are met—for one, I would not disgrace myself 


by holding a seat in this degraded and miserabie 

The gentleman from Maryland contends, that 
whatever treaty may be made by any power on earth, 
may be made by our president and senate; that 
when made it becomes the law of the land; that in 
this respect their power is universal and unlimited. 
{n what respect? In making treaties which are the 
laws of the land: in other words, that the president 
and senate can make laws of the land on all subjects, 
and that too without limitation. Surely nothing 
More is nécessary than to state such doctrines to 
Make them universaliy abhorred. But to deny their 
truth, is, according to the gentleman, to produce 
the most extravagant anomaly imaginable in the con- 
sutution. Is it not rendering the constitution of the 
United States a more extravagant anomaly to strip 
the legislature of the right to legislate, and transfer 
the law-making power to the executive? If one must 
yield, if the president and senate must be retrench- 


ved of theright to levislaté, then is there no room 
for hesitation; difficulties in regard fo intercourse 
with foreign governments, can only embroil us with 
them;~but ap interference with the rights and duties 
of congress prostrates the only barrier between the 
people and «despotism, and embroils them with each 
other. Let us preserve the union, the constitution, 
principles of republicanism, and the privileges,of 
this house; let us guard against the introduction of 
slavish and European notions of executive suprema- 
cy, and we have nothing to fear from the hostility of 
a world in arms. , 

But who are they whom we behold in array, sup- 
porting the extravagant pretensions of the senute of 
the United States? What a singular phenomenon 
they exhibit: we find them ranged against the body 
of which they form a part; we find them volunt:rily 
surrendering up the essential principle of their ex- 
isLence, and that too in favor of a jealous and a ri- 
val department, while the executive magis‘rate, in 


all governments sufficiently disposed to claim the 


full measure of his prerogative, himself admits the 
power properly to belong to those by whom it is tius 
so unaecountably abandoned. I assert, that the pre- 
sident of the United States does not believe. with 
tue gen leman from Mary land, that a treaty can re- 
peul or enact a law, and I proceed now o prove it— 


In a letter dated July 27,1812, trom Mr. Monroe, 


then secretary of state, to Mi. Russeii, we find tre 
following remarks: “As an inducement to the Brit- 
ish government, to discaniinue the praciite of im- 
pressment from our vessel., by which alone our sea- 
men can be made secure, you are authorized to sti- 
pulate a prohibition by law, to be reciprocal, of . he 
employment of British seamen in the public or 
commercial service of the Uni'ed States. A stipu- 
iation to prohibit by law the employment of British 
seamen in the service of the Uniied States, is to be 
understood in the sense and spirit of our consti u- 
tion. The passage of such a law must depend of 
course on congtess, who it might reasonably be pre- 
sumed, would give effect to it.” Can language be 
more explicit; the renunciation of the power ascri- 
bed to the executive more full? Compare it with the 
language of the gentleman from Maryland? Accord- 
ing to him, the treaty might have_ itself repealed, 
insiead of stipulating that congress should repeal the 
law in question. ‘There are many other instances of 
a similar kind; but one, as clear and complete as the 
present, is of as much value as one thousand. Let 
it be observed too, thai this is not strictly a commer- 
cial affair, and how, if it were not competent to the 
ireaty-making power to act independently of con- 
gress in this case, shall it be contended it can ac: in- 
dependently of that body, in commercial questions, 
notwithstanding the consti‘ution gives .o congress 
the power to regulate commerce? The docirine of 
the gentleman properly understood, amounts to what 
I have already sta ed, an exclusive right in the pre- 
sident and senate t6 legislate fer this n.tion, in all 
cases; it is neither more nor less, nor can Ingenuity 
give to it any other meaning. And why shouid this 
enormous, this overwhelming power be yielded? 
Cannot the provision of any treaty be declared by 
law? Will not reciproca! legislation between inde-~ 
pendent nations supply the place of treaties? Might 
not a law contain all the provisions of the conven- 
tion which has given rise to this debate? Might not, 
do I say? Look at the law passed at the last session 
by the proper authority, it is merely re-ecioed by 
this treaty; a iaw of the British vovernment meeung 
that of ours, would have answered precisely the 
purposes of their instrument; and “e same may 





edin their treaty-making power, or congress depri- 


be anid of all treaties. Why, if sougress cannot Be: 
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culate commerce, was the power given? Why ac ed,the constitution give to the president of the une 


upon? Why the uct to which I have referred? ‘The: 
conauct of tis house may be xecounted for exsily| 
enough. Wedeem thesubject placed in part under 
our con.trol—bui why did tne senate legislate?—wihy 
did they originace the act? Did they then think that 
comnierce could not be regulaied by the three 
branches? Was the aci an usurpation of the treaty- 
making power? It commenced. with themselves. 
Was itsuperfluous, or iasufacient? Surely that body 
wii! make ne such admission. * 

Tire house of representatives contends for no ex- 
clusive authority—it contends for such a participa- 
tion im the government as is assigned to it by the 
consUitution. Trea ies may be made by legislation 
—bii legislation must not exi.t through treaties. 
The right which we assert cannot be productive ot 
inreimediabie inconvenience. The power contended 
for by the senate, and their advocates, subverts the 
very foundation of the government—totally changes 
is charocier, and establishes rank and unqualified 
despotism. 

Mr. “'aylor of N. York, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker—I have listened to the remarks of 
the bonorable member from Maseachusetts, (Mr. 
Pickering) with the aitention due to age and expe- 
ricice. Tie important offices he has held under this 
government, and the extended period of his politi. 
cul tife, claim for his opinions particular respect.— 
But the tribute of respeci is ali I can pay—f canno: 
assent to his construction of the constiiuuon, as 


Srutes the power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, in the ior of a treaty, to lewistate tor 
tiie pewple of this country, by repealing the laws af 
congress and enacting others in their stead?) The 
question is important; it should be discussed with 
temperance, and decided with firmness. I agree 
with my honorable colleague, (Mr. Gold) that the 
present occasfon is auspicious tor both. 

-It is admitted on both sides of thé house, that the 
treaty now under consideration is well advised, and 
ought to be carried into full execution on the part 
of the United States. Butit is denied by the hon- 
orable member from Massachusetts (Mr. Pickering) 
and by mostof those who, on this occasion, vote wih 
him, thata law ofcongress is necessary to give it 
effect, because the constitution declares, that the 
president shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent oi the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two fiirds of the senators present concur; and that 
ali treaties made, or to be made, under the authority 
oi the United States, shall be the supreme law of 
tue land. 

{.et ii be remembered, that municipal law main- 
tains its obligation over all those subjects which are 
within it. jurisdiction, and that a treaty-law enforces 
its agreements or compacts only on public interna. 


tional affairs which municipal law cannot reach. A 


aw ot congress compels obedience to its enactments 
on all subjects over which legislative power is grant- 
ed to that body by the constitution; but what power 





applies either io the legi. + :tive or the weaty making | 
power. In my judgment, these powers, under ti j 
constitution of the Unired States, are perfectly dis- 
tinct in relation” both to the authority exercising 
them, and the subjects upon which they can defini. 
tively act. A treaty is a compact of accommoda- 
tion. between independent states, rela ing to then 
public affairs. I: derives all its e‘ficacy from tne 
consent and agreement of the parties; 1¢ eperuics 
uron the w liline onks; it is obeved by ihe p wiles no 
louver than obedicuce iv veluntary. Ii its enyage- 
reenis are violated, there is no tribunal competent to 
silord redress—recempence can be found only in 
the provisions of a new compact, equally voluntary 
to the first, or ina resort to the ultima ratio regum. 
The proper subjects of treaty arrangement are, 
those to which legislative power cannot reach, by 
reason of ics limited surisdic.ion, Were it not tor 
this, no treaty would, or indeed could, be made; 
there could be no parties capable of contracting; 
freedom of will would be wanting: for it is the na- 
ture of iegis!-tive power to impose upon all persons, 
subject to its jurisdiction, an obligation to conform 
themselvés to the rule it prescribes. It possesses 
within itself a capacity of making sil laws necessary 
to carry its enactments inio complete execution; all 
other power is inferior and subject to its control; 1t 
is restrained only by the constitution of the govern- 
ment under which it acts; and limited only by its 
territorial jurisdiction, “The idea ot law necessar!- 
ly compreiends that of a penalty, consequent upon 
its violation, of a tribunal which determines the pen- 
alty, and a physical force to put it in execution.” 
Jn a government where the will of a despot is the 
supreme law, it is immaterial to the subject whether 
that will be expressed in the annunciation of a treaty 
or an edict; but in a government where the law-ma- 
king power is vested in three departments, and the 
treaty-making or bargaining power in twoof them, 
it may become vastly important to national liberty, 
that these two departments should not be permitted, 
in the form of treaties, to exercise the sovereign 


; 
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power of enacting and repealing laws. Does, then, 


. 


is more cleariy granted than that of regulating com- 
And wnat law is more purely municipal 
tian that which prescribes the sum of money to be 
paid on the mportation into a territory, of a partic. 
ular articie of trade or commerd@? Ik enters into 
cousidcratiois of domesiuc policy, equally import- 
antand various, Tbe wants of the citizens of a 
svat € both in peace and war—the encouragemen® of 
L.eir home Munulactures, and wenerally their whole 
luestic concerns are uitected by it. It is, there. 
fore, a iti subject of municipal legislation. By whom 
Wiéit is sitcur dewisiation to be exercised? The con- 
silitttion, Mm the first section of its first article, gives 
tie answer, “all legislutive powers herein granted, 
shail be vested in a congres. of the United States, 
which shail consist of a senate and house of represen- 
tatives.” "The eigiith section of the same article, 
which grants to congress the power of declaring 
War, raising and supporting armies, and coining mon- 
ey, grants in terms’equally strong and definite, the 
power also of laying duties and regulating commerce. 
Bui it is contended, that as a treaty is the supreme 
law ot the land, so it attaches to itself the essential 
quality of ali other law, that of repealing former 
Jaws cultradicting its enactments; and gentlemen 
have attempted to ilusirate this position, by calling 
our attention to the treaty of peace, and asking 
whether it did not repeal the law declaring war? I 
answer the enquiry in the negative. ‘Tine act of de- 
claring War isin most limited governments purely 
executive. Tne constitution vests the exercise of 
that power in congress, and in exerting it congress 
acts rather executively than legislatively. An act 
declaring the relations of amity which had existed 
between two nations, to be terminated, may be pre- 
faced with a recital, that the offending nation had 
committed acts of hostility against the other, and, 
theretore, -hat astate of war existed, as was doneat 
the last session of congress, in passing the act for 
protecting the commerce of the United States 4- 
gainst the Algerine cruisers, or, omitting @ recital 
in the law, it may simply enact, thut a state of war ® 
declared te exist between the two countries, leaviPs 
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ve publication ofits causes to a report or manifes-}; the senate and house of representatives. No, sit—_ 
«,as was dongin deciariug war against Great 'Brit-!! it only says “no money shall be drawn from the trea- 
aia. Tverher case the law is purely declaratory. sury but in consequence of appropriation made by- 
[ presupposes hostile acts to have been committed,'|law.” But if.a treaty is the supreme law of the’ 
aii does nothing more than promulgate, in an offici“/land, capable o: altering, amending or repealing the * ‘ 
aiiorm, the existing relations between the govern-;‘laws of congress, money drawn from the treasury in 
ests concerned. An act declaring war, is in its | consequence of an appropriation contained in a trea- 
y ture also of limited duration. The only legitimate |ty, would be drawn not only legally, but in pursu- 
exl of war is peace: Surely it is the only end con- |ance of the supreme law itself. A conclusion fraught 
ranplated by the consti uiion of he ,United States. | with such monstrous absurdity has not yet found an 
}is to continue in force until relations of amity |advocate on this floor—but such is the inevitable 
full be restored, in the manner pointed out by the coisequence of the construction for. which gentle- 
coistitution, and no longer. Whenever that event |men in the opposition con ‘end. aps ae 
happens, the law becomes inapplicabie, and ex-| Mr. Speuker, ii has been asked whether the trea- 
pires by its own limitation: A treaty 0: peace, there-|ty will no’ be executed even if congress refuse te 
ture, does not repeal an act declaring war. pass a liw for that purpose. I answer in the nega-’ 
Neither is a treaty tiie supreme law of the land, |iive. By the existing laws, goods’ imported into 
in tne same senseé that either the constitution or an/the United States from Grea: Britain in American 
sct of congress is supreme. The second par graph | vessels pay acertain duty, and goods imported in 
of the sixth article of the constitution, declures | Bri ish vessels pay a different duty. B» the treity 
“his constitution, and the laws oi the United States, \it isagreed that in both cases they shall be charged 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all! with the same duty; the treaty does not, neither 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under tne |coyld it determine what that duty should be; whe- 
suthoriiy of the United States, shall be the supreme (ther it should be the higher or lower rite, or a mo- 
hw of the land, and tife judges in every s:ace shall ‘ification of both; that could only be decided by 
be bound thereby, any thing m the constitution or | municipal law; to make that decision the bill under 
hws of any state tothe contrary notwithsianding.” discussion is introduced; legislation on the subject 
First, then, the constitution is supreme as being j, thought necessary by the president himself. In 
fat charter of liberty proposed to the people of the his message communicating. the treaty, he says, “I 
United States, by their convention on the 17th Sep- recommend to conzress such legislative provisions 
tember, 1787, and afterwards ratified by the peuple asthe convention may call for on the put of the 
ofall the states, which cannot be altered by act of United States’ Sich is not the form in which 
congress, nor by treaty; nor in any other manner than |treaties capable of executing themselves are com- 
that prescribed by the constitution icself. I: is,i/municated. For a proof of this I refer gentlemen 
‘tierefore, superior in dignity and authority to every | to the presiden ’s message at the last session of con- 
eher law. Second—laws of the United States made gress announcing the treaty of peace with Great: 
i pursuance of the constitution; and third, treaties | Britain. ' 
made under the authority of the Uni ed States, al-| We have already seea that the constitution in its 
though inferier to the consti.ution, are, within their | first article contains a declaration that all legislative 
uespective powers of makiag laws concerning the | power shall be vested in congress. Thi eighth sec- 
internal, and making Compacts relative to the exter- tien of the same article proceeds to enumerate the 
hal affairs of the country, supreme in comparison of subjects over which that power may be exercised. 
constitution and laws of any state, and binding upon | «Tjh,e congress shull have power to lay and collect. 
the judxes thereof. This construction of the con- | taxes, duties, imposts and excises.” But of what 
sutution preserves the harmony of all its parts. It | ayaii is this power if the president and thirteen se- 
leaves each department to act within its own sphere, | nators can by treatv abolish a tax or duty laid by 
‘nd conforms to the rule that, in expounding an in-| congress and est blish another? If theycan vary the. - 
strument, such construction shall be adopted, that | tariff of duties in an particular, they can abolish 
all its parts may stand together, and effect be given | it altogether, They can agree that all goods, the 
toeach. But the construction, advocated by those | growth, produce or manufacture of the British do- 
‘ho oppose the passage of this bill, on the ground | minions, shall be admitted into the United States 
that legislative interference is unnecessary, 18 il|free of duty, in consideration that the British gov- 
manifest contradiction of the consti.ution itself, | ernment will extend the same privileze to Ainerican 
and the acknowledged powers of this house. If the | produce imported into Gveat Britain; or in considers- 
vords “supreme law” are to be applied in precisely |tion that the British government will grant to the 
‘he same sense to the constitution, to acts of con- ‘United States the provinces of Upper and Lower 
stess and to treaties, it follows that a treaty is of) Canada, to be governed as the president and senate, 
‘qual dignity and binding obligation to the consti [or as che president alone, or as any other individuat 
ation, Andas a posterior law repeals all ofa prior | may direc*; or in consideration that the British gov- 
ite which contradict its enactments, a treaty may | ernment would pay to the president of the sete, 
“ter, amend, or repeal tie constitution itseli—but! or to the paymaster-zeneral of the army of the Uni- 
‘2¢ President and thirteen senators may make alte States, an annuity of ten millions of dollars, to 
‘Teaty, therefore they may in the form of a treaty! he disbursed by the president of the United Sites 
make amendments to the constitution which cannot '—or for anv other. consideration which they might 
be made without the consent of three fourths of the think proper to accept. 

















‘ates in the union. ‘Their construction is in mani-! «T9 borrow money on the credit of the United iM 
‘st violation also of the acknowledged powers of | States.” f; 
congress, It is admitted by all that ifa treaty con. | But of what avail is this power if the president +E 
hake a Jaymes of ioney, that Re gummi Cabriea! onccter vik's hee par ie beeen oe. 
intes ellen ~ eee & ¢ é ate By ex ~~ | ENAClec we 1 a view to pay Ne Wea da: ‘- ee pe! ay 
makis ‘ without the passage of a law by consress | the principal of money so borrowed, or if they can | 


co, 


| '§ a1 appropriation for that purpese—why not? | by treaty borrow money themselves and pledge the 
hi | gentlemen inform me? The constitution does public faith or mort gage the public lands for its re- 
VOU sav +1, . . + fe 

Say that an appropriation law shall be passed by imbursement. 
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“To regulate commerce with foreign nations.” true—acting under a high responsibilitv—with at c 
But of what avail is this power, if the president} dom to discern, and virtue to pursue the best ine. 
and senate can definitively agree by treaty with a} rests of the country. All this may be true, but u 
foreign nation, what articles of commerce shall be] what security have you, Mr. Speaker, that their 5 
admitted into the United States, and what excluded; ] seats wiil always be occupied by men of equal me- - 
what duties shall be paid, and what remitted; and] riis? Kings have been bribed and senates corrupted if 
generally upon all subjects relating to both foreign] —what has happened to the chief magistrates and x 
and domestic commercial transactions? senators of other ages and nations may possibly hap- ie 
“To establish an uniform rule of naturalization.”} pen hereafter in-our own country. God grant that to 
But of what avail is this power, if the president] it may not—at least, that neither we nor our ¢hjj. ‘a 


and senate can by treaty stipulate that the subjects} dren to the hundredth gencration may see the evil, 
of a foreign government either shall not be admit-| But should it be the misiortune of the American 
ted into the United States, or be admit ed, shall not} people :o have the administration of their rovern. by 
be naturalized, or if they can repeal the naturaliza-| ment committed to corrupt hands, what ineeuis)}. 
tion laws enacted by congress and establish others} mischief would no. follow the doctrine of presitey. 


contradictory thereto? tial and senatorial legislative supremacy. Ii a treaty tof 
“lo declare war.” | should be made combining in its provisions all +i). he 
Eyen this exalted attribute of sovereignty is of] usurpation whicii 1 have supposed possibie, accom. Ti 
little importance to congress, if the president and} panied with circumstances indicating the most un- oll 
senate can, by a treaty of alliance, bind the United} hallowed ambiiion, even ihe poor s«tisfiction of pu. at 
States to commit an act of hostility against a nation] nishing the offenders would be denied io she PLopie, re 
with which we are ai peace, thereby producing a} Tie senate is the sole judge of its own meinbers, re 
state of actual war as effectually as if declared by| who arenot liable to impeaement in any case what. hot 
the constitutional organ of the government. ever, and the president, if impexcn ed; Would be tried the 
“To raise and support armies.” by judges equally criminal with himself—judges, ver 
But this grant of power may be rendered useless,} who, in their senatorial capscicy, advised the very at | 
if the president and senate can, by treaty stipulation] act, for doing which the president would be ar- ple 
fix the number of men to be retained onthe military| raigned at the bar of their house. The absurdity | 
establishment of this and another country, with ajof such a trial is too manifest to require a com- ort 
view to the mutual security of both; or by atreaty;ment. Re te Ms are urg 
of alliance determine the contingent of force to be} But it is asked, isthis house in‘allible? Is it proof saic 
furnished by the United States and the amount of] against corrupt and ambi tous influence? Is iis pa- Cal 
subsidy to be received therefor. triotism above all praise? 1 answer, thet its numerous ry, 
“To provide and maintain anavy ” members elected for a short period by the people pea 
This power also is annihilated, if the president] :hemselves, are at least equally unlikely to indulge whe 
and senate can agree with the government ot ano-| projects of ambition dangerous to ihe liberties of us. 
ther nation, what amount of naval force shall be re-} their fellow ci izens as the members of the senate, that 
tained in service by the respective countries. which in practice is almost, and in heory altogether duti 
The constitutional power of congress over the/a permanent body. The people have therefore some she 
militia, if the construction advocated on a former] additional security in the public virtue 0; this souse But 
occasion by the gentleman from Massachusetts for at least hones: legislation, which would be en- the 
(Mr. Pickering,) and his political friends, be cor-| tirely withdrawn by the construction of the consti- we | 
rect, (which construction has been sanctioned too} tution, against which I protest. And if it happen ree, 
by the government of more than one state in the; contrary tomy expeciation that the senate shall re- and 
union,) is too contemptible to justify a single re-| ject this bill, which I trust we shall shortly send to ast 
mark in regard to its possession. them for their concurrence, the period will already to si 
In fine, there is not a legislative power granted to| have arrived when every barrier which this house sess 


congress by the constitution which the president] can erect will be required at our hands to guard BR of 4 
and senate may not usurp, nay, which they cannot] the rights of the people against the tyranny of s¢- pira 


lawfully exercise under the construction given to] natorial usurpation. the. 
that instrument by the gentleman from Massachu-| But we are again told to quit our fears, for “there shou 
setts, except perhaps the power of exercising, “ex-|is no danger.” Mr. Speaker, ii was one of the sion 
clusive” legislation over the district of Columbia. | first lessons taught me by my parents, not to be- exar 
Against such enormous political heresy, I am con-| lieve in the doctrine of “no danver.” I remember migt 
strained to enter my solemn protest; if it ever re-| to have read ina good old fashioned book, that it ted, 
ceive the sanction of this house, the charter of A-| was the doctrine successfully preached by the scr- Prov 
merican liberty will not be worth preserving; the] pent to “the mother of mankind.” It was in sub- the s 
right, dignity and power of this house, derived not| stance the language used by Joab, who too was!) Hf whil 
from sovereign states, but from a more noble origin] honorable man, a chief and a captain over the host, tion 
—the rrorrx themselves, whose representatives we] while he was preparing to plunge his murderous last 
are, whose wants and wishes the constitution pre | weapon into the side of Abner, the son of Ner—ane, stipt 
stimes us better to know than any other branch of| in fine, it was the language of tie tories in the re the ; 
the movernment,iand to whom we are amenable for volutionary war.—But, 1. was never the language ° that 
the exercise of the power confided to us—these! the revolutionary whig. When the British go’ wt doct 
rights will be abandoned, this dignity sullied, and| ment imposed a three penny tea tax upon the red . fia 
ce; 


our power of standing between the people and op-|ple of this country, the tories, or 36 they oe ye 
pression will be gone forever. The president and | themselves, the loyalists, said, “no CADRE f 7 leve 
senate, uniting legislative authority to executive | an honorable government, and the power will ‘yo Senat 
patronage, will manage the concerns of the govern-}abused. But what said the whigs? It is, sal ta Shou! 
ment in their own way, not responsible to any | the principle and not the sum against which we a ties, 
earthly tribunal. , tend.—It we abandon the princip'e, there 1s 10S A their 

Gentlemen, however, have told us not to be|ping point; we shall be chained together like = thous 
alarmed—all is wetl—there is no danger—the presi- | cled slaves,and driven wherever our masters P ol tion t 
dent and senators are honorable men—good men and | to drive us.—Such too was the language of rep¥ 
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ean whigs in 1798. And it will be the language of 
whiz principles io the end of the world; exa. me, 
the page o! all history, and you will find tne no-dan- 
ver creed recommended by the Catalines, Arnolds, 
and pecuards of all nations, and resisted by their 
Franktins, Browns, and Jacksons. We, Mr. Speaker, 
gre ule people’s watchmen—their sentinels It is 
our duty to be viguan’, to guard their liberties, and 
io sound an alarm a. every approaci of danger; and, 
while 1 have the honor to occupy this place, not one 
ot, nor one title of their rights, or of the constitu 
tjonai power of this house, shall be usurped by the 
senate, or any other deparcmentof the government, 
by my consent. 7 : 

“Mr. Wilde said, he little thought when this debate 
commenced, that it would have been continued so 
long, and thought as little, that in the course of it, 
heshould have troubled the house with any remarks. 
Till now indeed, he had been a mute, as far as he 
could be, a patient, and he hoped not altogether in- 
atrentive listner. Had his views of the subject been 

resented to the house by any other gentleman, he 
should still have remained so, content to prefer— 
however ignoble the choice— tie safety of silence to 
thehazards of debate. As they had not, he would 
venture to intrude them 4s briefly as he could, that ; 
at least they might not tire those whom they did not 

lease. 

He desired previously, however, to offer a word 
or two in answer to some arguments which had been 
urged in the course of this discussion. It had been 
said by the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Calhoun) that the bill wpon your table 1s unnecessa- 
ry, because an act was passed at the last session re- 
pealing our discriminating duties as to all nation- 
who should repeal their discriminating duties as to 
us. Now, sir, asked Mr. W. what evidence have we 
that Great Britain has repealed her discriminating 
duties as to us? The treaty indeed provides that 
she shalldo so, and there is no doubt it will be done. 
But at present, sis, they are merely suspended by 
the order in council of the 17th of August, wiuch 
we have seen in the newspapers, and which does not 
refer either to the words or the date of the treaty, 
and can as little be connected with the law of the 
last session. .On the contrary its duration is limited 
to six weeks afier the commencement of the nex: 
session of parliament, pointing evidently to a repeal 
of those duties by ac: of parliament betore the ex- 
piration of that period, and by and by, we shall see 
the aci repealing those duties, which it 1s necessary 
should be abolished before the Jaw of the last ses- 
sion can operate effectually. Farther sir, a strict 
examination of that law will shew that however it 
might have been intended, its words fairly interpre- 
ted, reach only to goods wares and me.chandize the 
growth or produce of the foreign nation, and not to 
the ships or vessels in which they may be imported; 
Whilst the convention stipulates that all discrimina- 
ion as to both shall be at anend. The law of the 
last session therefore is not co-extensive with the 
stipulations of the conven. ion, and cannot supersede 
the necessity of the present bill—But the passage of 
that very law, sir, furnishes an argument against the 
doctrines of the gentlemen who have alluded to it, 
80 far as any argument can be drawn from the prac- 
lice and opinions of the last congress. If they be- 
lieved, as tie gentlemen do, that the president and 
Senate had the power of making a treaty which 
Should haye the torce of a law in repealing those du- 
ties, why was it necessary to pass a law providing for 
their repeal? Evidently, sir, it would not have been 
thought necessary, for according to such a supposi- 


atehad this power independent of all law. Their 
passing this law therefore is tne strongest proof 
they could have given us of their belief that the 
president and senate had not this power. ‘ 

Mr, W. said, if he understood the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Pickering) correcily, he under- 
took to shew by the uniform practice o: the governs 
ment since .the adoption of the constitution, that 
laws had not been passed to carry treaties into effect, 
excep. where an appropriation of money was requi- 
red, and he thence inferred, that laws for that pur. 
pose had not been deemed necessary. Mr. W. de- 
clared he had examined all the treaties which had 
been made, and the laws which have been passed re. 
garding them, in conjunction with his friend 
colleague who reported this bill to the house, and 
who gave a brief statement of the nature of the trea- 
ties made and the laws passed, and of the evident 
reasons why, in certain cases laws had not been 
thoughi necessary. His colleague certainly did not 
go into details, because with such subjects every 
member of the house was presumed to be acquain- 
ted; but the result of their examination was a con- 
viction in them; but that whenever laws had not been 
passed in conformiiy with the stipulations of a trea- 
ty, it was generally, if not universally because those 
stipulations did not touch any of the objects com- 
mitted exclusively to the jurisdiction of congress; or 
in other words, did not require the enactment of any 
new or the change of any old municipal regulation. 
To enter into an examination and comparison of 
those laws and treaties now, would, Mr, W. obser- 
ved, be to inflict more upon the patience of the house 
than it would be willing to endure.—If, however, 2 
positive precedent upon his part was demanded, he 
would lay his hand upon it at once; and it was not 
the less welcome, to him at least, on account of its 
having been established during the administration 
of Mr. Jefferson, a period of what he had been ac- 
customed to consider as correct principles. It was 
the stronger, because Mr. Jefferson, when secretary 
of state, 1s said to have maintained the opinion now 
supporied by the gen:lemen on the opposite; side of 
the house. The Louisiana convention, Mr. W. said 
was open before him, and he found there a stipula- 
tion upen the very same subject, and in form not 
very unlike thet of the treaty now under discussion. 
That stipulation provided for the admission of 
French and Spanish vessels into the port of New 
Orleans for twelve years, upon the same footing as 
American vessels—the law which was passed on 
that occasion did contain a provision to the same 
effect. (Here Mr. Wilde read the law and the con- 
vention.) 


The bill before you, Mr. W. remarked, has been 
called “the echo of the treaty, iis reflected image, 
its twin-brother.” He would ask if this law and the 
article in the Louisiana convention are not at least 
of the same family, and as like one another as Se. 
bastian and Viola? 


Having made this reply to some of the arguments 
of others, Mr. W. said, he would now proceed ‘to 
offer a few of his own. 


Ifhe had not misconceived some of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Pinkney) it was 
admitted, that a treaty might be either self exec- 
utory, or might require a law to carry it into effect. 


He agreed perfectly in that opinion, but no rules 
had been furnished for deciding what treaties were 
self executory, and what required laws to assist 
their operation; without such rules it would be im- 
possible to determine the present question, which, 





Non they must have believed the president and sen- 


lis to what class does this treaty belong? 
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What the hand of a master,neglected to perform, | 
either because’ his eve was fixed’upon greater ob-} 
jects, or because He deemed it unworthy of is ge- 
hius, the hand of a novice mi tht venture to attempt; 
for if he failed he forfeited nothing but a reputation 
which is not worth preserving— white if he sucéeed-| 
ed, he acqnires all he can ever hope for, the praise of; 
peinguseful. Thetule which he would offer was 
‘probably not stich a‘ one’as “the gentleman himself 
would have given; certainly not as good a one, possib- 
ly little better than no rule at all. He offered it no! 
without hesitation, and it was sitnply this: 
“That where the stipulations ofa treaty relate en- 
rely to objects purely international or extra tervi 
torial, then they are selPexecitory, or at most re- 
quire hothing more thar an exertion of the executive 
or judicial powers to carry them into effect. But 
that where they relate solely to objects extra-terri- 
sbrial, objects purely of municipal legislative juris- 
@iction; there they require the exertion of the mu- 
nicipl legislative authority to assist their opera- 
tion. * 


-“'To the first class belonged conventions regulating | 





the reciprocal rights and duties of nations, whe} 
Sneof them shall be belligerent and the other’ net-! 
tral, including’ the definition of blockade, of contra-, 
Band of wat, of enem\’s property, of the right of 
gearch, and of all other questions, coming within the! 
‘iisdiction of the admiralty or maritime courts of| 
erihér nation, sitting under, and professing at least,! 
4s decide according to the authority of national law. ; 
Th the'same class were included all treatics merely 
otptice.’’ As*tothese the president and senaie Tat- 
ify the treaty. The president as ‘commander in! 
@hieféan suspend ‘hostilities, and the tribunals of, 
prize are competent to do the rest. | 
“'To the ‘second class he would refer all ttéaties,) 
conventions, and agreements, having solely for their’ 
object, a change, either reciprocal or otherwise, of) 
any regulations merely mitinicipal, in one or both: 
éountries. If the change was to be reciprocal, ac- 
oerdin’ to bis idea, tt would require the interposition 
éfthe léegislatdie of each country respectively; if it: 
js Wot t6 be reciprocal, it would require the inter-' 
ésition of the legislature of that country only, in 
which ihe change was to le effected. | 
Varther, sir, said Mr. W. treaties may be mixed 
é¥ couipounded of stipulations, relating to objects, 


some of which belong to oné class and some to tire, 
other. ‘ : 
Of this description are treaties of guarantee, of al-j 
fiance, of subsidy, of cession, of boundaries, and ma-} 
ny others which I will not attempt to enumerate.) 
So far as these relate to objects purely international, 
they are seli-executory, or at all events, may be ex. 
ecuted without the aid of the legislative power. 
But so far as they concern objects solely of munici- 
al legislation, so far they require the aid of the 
Lepistinive authority to carry them into effect. If 
the terms are reciprocal, they will require recipro- 
cul tegislation in each country, respectively, so far 
as they relate to the latter class of objects. If they 
are not reciprocal they will require legislation in that 
country only wkere municipal regulations are to be 
altered or affected. 
Thus atrea:y merely of guaran‘ceor alliance, be- 
tween two nations, both of whom aré at peace, is 
self executory; it is perfected by the exchange of 
gatifications. Its objecs are purely international, 
and require no legislation, because they require no 
new municipal regulations, neither do they require 
the change ofany already in exis‘ence. , 
But if such a treaty stipulate that one orhoth par- 


———— 





troops, this stipulation if it be. reciproc i}, ist +. 
legislated upon in beth cowbtries; if noi resiproe 3 
ic must be legislated upon.in that counts Which :. 
to keep up the troops, because as to that coun), 
the object of the treaty is a municipal regulation * 

As to a treaty of subsidy, that too would req; 
legislation in the country paying the subsily, pe. 
ance the appropriation of money is a municipal reg. 
ulation, ' 4 


With regard to treaties of alliance, with a natioy 


already engaged ina war, as well.ag! to treaties: oj’ 


cession and. boundary, they required to be conside;. 
ed.us well withrelation te the extent of the pow 
vested in the authority making them, as.with rele. 
tion to the objects of the treaties themselyes.. 4; 
the same authority which is invested wi'ftthe pow. 


‘er of making treaties, possesses also the power o; 


declaring war, then that authority may make a trey. 
ty of alliance with a nation actually engaged jn » 
war. But if the power of making treaties and o? 
declaring war is not lodged in the same hands, they 
the authority. of the, treaty-making. power does no: 


jextend to such a case; because to make a treaty of 


alliance with anation:engaged in war, is to make 


;waron the enemy,of that ngtion.—Even if the treaty. 


making power 1s,als9 invested with the power of de, 
claring war, still all the. stipulations of any treaty 
of alliance which it may make with a_ belligerent 
nation, so. far as the same relate to raising troon:, 
paying money, or to other objects of municipal re. 
gulation, so far will the stipulations of suci a treaty 
require legislative interposition to carry them- into 
effect. On the other hand, so )far as such -stipila- 
tions.concern objects merely inter-national and ex- 
tra-terri:orial, so far they are self-execttory, or at 
all events, may be executed by the executive aud 
udicial powers, without any legislative assistance. 

Witlr reference to treaties of boundary and ces 
sion, he would say, that if the treaty-making power 
of anation is constitutionally authorised ‘to fix its 
boundaries or cedeany part of its territory by treaty, 


_and does by treaty contract its boundaries or cedex 
pari of its territory, such a treaty is self-executory 
'—If by °a treaty of cession er boundary, it extends 
ithe limits of the nation, or acquires new territories, 


such a treaty, so far as it relates to ebjects merely 
nvanicipal, will require legislation; your laws, civil 
aud criminal, cannot be extended over it merely by 
ireaiv. eit 

‘Yo decide how fur any treaty, and particularly the 
treaty before as, re-yuircs4ogislative assistance 


icarry it into effectyave must ascertain first, the con- 
ie , 
istitutional extent of the treaty-making power over 


the objects of that treaty: and secondly, how far the 
treaty stipulationscencern such objects us are purer’ 
mternational, and are for this reason self-executorys 
and how far those stipulations relate to olyfects mu- 
nicipal and >extra-ter'titorial, and-therefore cannot 
execute themselves on be executed witdout legisle- 
tive interposition. “ve 


The president and senate have power to make 
treaties, this is said to mean all treatics—treaties of 
commerce as well as the rest. Granted. . Still this 
does not devide tho question. These treaties wher 
made may be either self-executory, or they may f¢ 
quire the aid of laws to carry them into exec:1i104 
Of which class is this treaty? What are the objec’ 
of some of its stipulations? Are they puredy inter 
qational or municipal?—Extra or intra-territeria’ 
They rela e to tue equalizatioa of duties. Car a 
thing he asked be so entirely an object of municipy 
regula ion? Can any thing, be-more completely 10 


ties shall raise and keep up a certain number of| territorial 
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Let us consider, said Mr. W. the nature of the trea- 
ty-making power. Ts it a power io pledge the faith 
of the nation; to any thing or to every thing? Pos- 
siple or impossible? Evidently not, Tt isa power 
to pledge the faith of the nation for the performance 
of such things only as are nalurally and cons‘ ttution- 
ally possible. Is it a power to pledge the fiith of 
the nation absoluiely and without qualification in ali 
ces? Or only absolutely in same cases and quali- 
fedly in others? Certainly the latter. And this 
seemed to him the distinction, Theé’treaty-making 

wer is authorised to pledge the faith of the nation 
zbsolutely for the performance of all stipulations, 
purely international or extra-territorial, because 
these are either self-executory, and are in fact part- 
ly executed by the mere exchange of ratilications, as 
in a treaty of peace; or, they depend fer their exe- 
cution on the executive and judicial powers, wiich 
sresufficient for that purpose as in the restoration of 
prizes captured after the cessation of hostilities; as 
in the decision of contraband, enemy’s property, 
blockade, the right of search, the change of property, 
and all other questions of maritime jurisdiction. 
But as to all objects of mere municipal regulation, it 
isnot authorized to pledge the fuith of the nation ab- 
solutely, and without qualification, because these are 
to be affected only by laws, and cannot make laws, 
though it can make treaties. But this treaty is a 
lav, and the supreme law. The answer was easy— 
it had been given a dozen times. If the president 
and senate could legislate by treaty upon one object, 
purely municipal and -intra-territorial, they could 
legislate by treaty upon all objects purely municipal 
and intra-territorial. ‘hey could lay taxes by urea- 
ty, raise troops by treaty, in short, exercise the 
whole legislative authority of the country by treaty. 
What then became of the distinction that has been 
taken between treaties self-executory and treaties 
which require laws to carry them into execution? 
One or the other ground must be abandoned. E)-| 
ther treaties operate as laws upon all objecis purely 
municipal and intra-territorial, or upon none. I! 
upon all, every treaty is self executory. If upon 
none, then every treaty operating upon such objects 
requires alaw to giveit effect. But no object can 
be more completely municipal and intra-territorial, 
than the objects of this treaty. Whatcan be more 
entirely an object of municipal regulaiuion than the 
imposition of duties? What morecompleiely intra- 
territorial than the execution of those duties in our 
own ports? Surely then a law is necessary. 

In support of the position that a treaty isa law 
ofthe land, and a supreme law, an article of the 
constitution had been quoted and some stress laid 
upon the argument. Ifthat articleis accurately ex- 
amined, it would be found to refer only to the states. 
*The judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
any thing’ in the constitu:ion and laws of the state 
fo the contrary notwithstanding.” If the framers of 
the constitution had intended that a treaty should 
«ntrol acts of congress, would they not have added 
“any thing contained in the act of congress to the 
Contrary notwithstanding?” Could any th be 
More obvious? But it has been said, also ‘ot a 
treaty could repeal a law, and the treaty of peace 
Was triumphantly appealed to as evidence. of the 
fict. Itis kaked. did not thetreaty of peace repeal 
the law declaring war? Mr. W. answered, if it did, 
sull it would not affect his position, which was that 
m treaty could repeal any regulation, merely muni- 
«pal. ‘Was war a mere municipal regulajon? Ac. 
cording: to what law is‘it to be declared.and waged? 
By what law is itréculated? Certainly the law o/' 


is regulated entirely by the law of nations? Certatn. 


ly not. There were writers on national Inws, whose 
works were confined to a consideration» of the rights 


troops and money to wage war, were mere municipa) 

regulations, but raising troops was not waging war. 

I. was true, also, that war may be either extra or intra 

territorial. Stili he would enquire by what law was 

it rerulated? Was it an international or municipal 

object? But he did not by any means admit, that 

the treaty of peace repealed the law declaring war. 

fle held that a law could be repealed only by a law, 

He saia that the law declaring war expired by its 

own limitation, as soon as peace was concluded. 

What was the meaning of the law declaring war? He 

spoke not of its words, but its effects. Simply, thia: 

“war is hereby declared against Great Britain, and. 

shall be waged and continue until peace is made.” 
Would it admit any other meaning? But if, as 
gentlemen suppose, the treaty of peace operated by 
repealing the act declaring war, then noth ng more 
was necessary than to repeal that act, in order to be 
at peace Heonce, indeed, had heard a great peace 
advocate, jocularly maintain this opision. But he 
imagined it would not be gravely asseri:ed. No»; ua- 

doubtedly, would be the reply; for the consent of a 
foreign nation would be wanting. Well then, Mr. 
W. added, he could say, even with the consent of 
that foreign nation, a repeal of the law declaring war, 
would not make peace, because that would be to 
transfer the power of making peace from t'ie presi- 
dent and two-thirds of the senate, to the president 
and a bare majority of both houses. If then, reneal- 
ing the law declaring war, even with the consent of 
the foreign nation to make peace, would not have 
placed us ina state of peace. Howcould it be said, 
that the treaty of peace operated by repealing the 
act declaring war? 

Mr. W. said, there was one view taken of this 
subject by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Tuck- 
er;) he would call him his friend, if their intimacy 
admitted the expression, for he should think him- 
self honored by the friendship of the gentleman; 
which he would a‘tempt to enlarge. 

If aduty might be repealed by treaty, the whole 
of our duties might be so repealed. The commis- 
sioners whe made this treaty, had their instructions 
admi'ted, might have stipulated that all American 
vessels and goods should beduty free in England; 
all English vessels and goods duty free in the United 
Siates. Here would have been twelve or thirteen 
millions of your revenue swept away at once; and as 
that revenue is. pledged, you would have been com, 
pelled to provide other funds for the payment ofthe 
public creditor. . 

Having answered several, Mr. W said, he would 
in turn ask one question of the gentlemen on the opr 
posite side? A distinction had been taken be: ween 
treaties requiring. an appropriation of money, and 
others, because the article in the cons‘ ituiion is res 
tric ive, “no money shall be drawn from the treasurv, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law.’”? 
Whenever money was wanted, therefore, it seemed 
to be conceded a law must be passed—whereas the 
article relating to commerce:being merely permis, 
sive no law was thought necessary. Now the .pow, 
er to regulate commerce, and to make war, were 
given to cengress, in the same formof words. Gon- 
gress shall have power to regulate ¢ommerce; conr 
gress shall have power to declare war. Their pow- 
ers over aia jects imust be predtobone. 4 
would ask if the president and scnate;ydersflig 





ations Can any objectjbe merely mamicipad whien 
‘Storm weer te Vord) 


reneral weaty anakiy POWST: eT, Were, jm thoug tor 
enter into a treaty of pth Cy offensive. and. Jotcompay 
& | “ais | 


of war and peace. Mr. W. admitted, that raising 
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with a foreign nation, actually engaged in war? Tf 
they were then all the most essential powers of the 
vernment belonged to them; they could make war 

»y Urcaty; the\ could make peace by treaty; they 

could raise and keep up troops by treaty; they 
could lay and collcet taxes by treaty, and repeal 
‘them by treaty; provide for calling out the militia 
by treaty; and wien genticmen prided themselves 
$n the check that they coud not appropriate raoney 
by treaty, they had forgoten that they could bor- 
row money on the creditot the United Siates, by 
treaty. ; 

For his own part, Mr. W. did not think they 
could do any ot those thins, and he should be sor- 
rv if they could; and he did no‘ think so because he 
believed the sound, the true, the safe and honest 
nterpretation of the constitution to be, that what- 
eve any branch of the government could not consti- 
tutionally do directly, it could not do indirectly; and 
as the president and senate could not m:ke war di- 
rectly, or regulate commerce directly; they could 
pot make war by treaty, nor reyolate commerce (so 
far as it Was municipal and intra territorial) by 
treaty. 

The power of congress to regulate commerce, had 
been called aresiduarvy power, a power to rerulate 
such paris of commereeas have not been regulated 
by treaty. He had no objectionto the term resi- 
duary power. He would admit it tobe a residnary 
power, but he said it was a power to regulate such 
perts of commerce as could not be effectually regu- 
died by treaty. Sue parts as require other sanc- 
tions than those of the law of nations to enforce them. 
The president and senate, Mr. W. said had power 
io reg uluie con. merce by treaty, so faras it was pure- 
ly unter national and extraterritorial, Congress had 
power to regulate commerce by law, so far as it was 
purely municipal and intra territorial. 

The presidem and senaic couid not lav or repeal 
duties by eaiy. Congre-s could not extend or lim- 
it the right of ecarch, or the definition of biockade, 
or contraband, by law. Thus each had its proper 
objects, und over these objects the authority of each 
was complet 

But the treaty m:king power necessarily includes 
the power of pledging the national faith qualifiedly, 
that certain acts shall be done, which tts own au- 
thority is not of itselfcompetent todo. If it does so 
pledge the national frith, for the nerformance of 
stieh acts,‘then it wus for that power whose aid is 
required to effect them, tosay how far it will redeem 
the pledge. “The form of ‘the stipulation, Mr. W. 
contended, makes no difference. Foreign nations 
treat with us with a knowledge of our constitution, 
and the stipulations of'a treaty are understood with 
reference to constitutional powers. The pledge 

iven by a treaty is understood to be a pledge to do 
all which the trewty. making power can, of itself per- 
form, and to exuse to be done, if possible, by the 
other depariments ef the government, whatever its 
own poweris not competent to do. 

A treaty, to be sure, hud been said to repeal a law, 
and,' therefore, it would be svid that the treaty-ma- 
King’ power has m this instance stipulated for noth- 
jag Tebre than it was Competent of itself to perform. 
dfatreaty could repeal one law, it can repeal another; 
if jt could repeal some it can repeal all; for he called 

entiemen to recollect what was so clearly and 
Preibly demonstrated by the gentleman from South 


_, 





ed to be distinc: ly urslerstood. 
contend that the house of representatives had any: 
gency in making treatics, or that a direct voie «f 
ratification Was necessary or proper; but he mea! 
contend that a treaty did not oper.te as an absol.‘e 
repeal of un existing law, in conflict with 1; and fist 
when it contained affirmitive stipulations, in relatiot 
to subjecis expressly contided to congress, a law 
was necessary to give it effect. 
will make every part of the constitution consistent 
with its own principles and with the spirit which 
pervades the whole. 


not to tire the house, and vet he had ony ties 
out hints rather than arguments. Ife was afecid thy 
promise Was already broke. | 
Mr. Shefey, said, le was persuaded that the house 
Was «lready fatigued with the protracted discussion 
Which this subjec: had tender. one. He should, there. 
fore, in delivering his sentiments, be as brier as was 
in his power. [It Was most wiquestionabl, trac 
had been stated, that the inquiry which it behoved 
the house to make, was vot what ought to be tie 
proper distinelion of the powers of the constitution, 
but whut they really ave. Ii the comprehensive and 
almost unlimited power con.ended for, Was exciii- 
sively vested in the president and senate, it became 
the duty of the house, in obedience to the suprene 
will, to \ield a ready acquiescence. But lie though¢ 
it not unreasonable to con‘ end, that unless that por - 
er wus clearly granted, and in terms wholly unequi:. 
ocal, a differen: course ought to be adopted. If there 
was a rational doubt, or an apparent conflict in the 
diffesent parts of the cons‘itution, as It respects tie 
subject before the house, that construction ought to 
be given which best comports with the spirit and 
genius of the government, and preserves the salutary 
checks which have been provided azainst the ubuse 
of power. 
The leading features of this constitution, seid , 
S. are strongly and distinctly marked. Its princto. 
characteristics consist in a distribution of 5 poy. 
ers to different departinents, aud in such an organi. 
zation of each as tends tochéck abuses. The lect. 
lative, executive and judicial powers are confide! 
to different public agents, who, in the exercise of 
their respective tunctions, acts as checks upon eatin 
other. The legislative power is so organized as io 
afford great security against the adoption of Impre - 
ermeasures. In the ordinary cotrse of legishstion, 
no act is binding on the nation, untilit as reecive! 
the assent of a majority o: the representatives oF tic 
peuple, and of the states—and, likewise, the assent 
of the president, the representative ot both.  Sare.y 
then it is not unreasonable to contend (tint the a- 
sence of any posi‘ive provisio:;) that a treaty, made 
by the president and senate, eilwacing the sai: 


a 
*? 


subjects, confided to the legislature in dis inci 


terms, ought not to have the forceofa law, wiici 
has received the approbation of ail the constituci: 


branches of the legislative power. 


Betore he proceeded further, Mr. S, said, he wis'- 
He dil not mean to 


This construction 


In the distribution ofits powers, the constitution 


has expressly provided that all legislative powcr 
therein granted, shui! be vested in the congress of 
the United States. 
jects to which it shall ex.end, are specially enume- 
rated: No concurrent special authority, inrelation to 
these objects, is granted io any other department of 
the government. 


Ina subsequent part, the ob- 


But a general power is given 
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@atolina (Mr. Lowndes) that the restrictions con: 
| ere resirictions on the 
ér of congress, not restfictions on the treaty-ma- 


| Wauld edd nothing ferther. He bad promised 







im the constitution, 





the president and senate to make treaties, wihici | 
admit means all treaties usually among nations. The 
question then is—does this general power to make 
treaties, so far as it is exercised, opérate to the utter 
destruction ef the special power of legislation; @ 
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duall both have their effect? Among the rules va ly municipal, did not repeal those laws. In ardor, 
are adopted, in the constructios of instraments, none | then, that these collisions might be prevented, an? 
aeems to be better settled, than that general powers| 2 due subordination secured to the authority cont- 
cannot destroy those ‘specially granted; but that decd to the United States, it became indispensable to, 
when there is aconflict, the former must yield to declare it supreme in relation to the states, Hence 
thelatter: and a rule equally correct is, that every \it has provided, that the constitution, Jawsand trea- 
art of an instrument shall have its due effect, if pos-|ties, “should be the supreme law of the land, any 
sible. Can it then be correciiy contended, that the|thing in the constitution or laws of any state to they 
ower to make treaties, conferred in general terms, jcontrary ngtwithstand ing.” Mon 5 
annihilates (so far as the provisions of a treatv ex-; That constitution did not intend to declare 
tend) the power to make laws, specially granted? Is what should be the effect of treaties, inrelation ta 
jtnot more correct to adopt a construction which | the laws of the United States; that it did nat intend 
will equally preserve the power to make treaties, |fo elevate an executive act so as to make it equl,. 
and the power to make laws, which will give to the |or superior, to an act of the sovereign or legislative 
resident and senate the exclusive authority to make | power, but leave it possessed of its natural charac- 
all treaties: and leave to the house of representatives | ter, ts susceptible of other illustrations. In the P..- 
a concurrent power in the execution of such, as em- | ropean states, where the whole power of the goveri- 
brace subjects expressly granted by the constitution | ment is vested in a single individual or ina single 
to congress.. A very extensive field for the opera- body of men, treaties. are equal to laws, because 
tion of the treaty-making power will still exist. Eve-|they contain a manifestation of the will of the whole 
7 treaty of peace, of limits—all treaties regulating sovereign power in which laws themselves consist. 
teconduct of the contracting nations, when either jIn the government of Great Britain, however, where 
shall be at warslesignating- what shall be contra- the treaty-making power and the legislative power 
vand, or what shall bea legal blockade—regulating |are lodged in different hands, (and in that respect i+ 
the right of search, and many others wili fail within |like our own,) a treaty, embracing legislative suh- 
i:s exclusive jurisdiction; and as it respects those |jects, is not equal to an act of parliament; but de- 
treaties, embracing legislative objects, it wiil pos-|pends, so far as those subjects are concerned, for 
vess the right to form them, in the first instance; and /1ts execution on the legislature. With the British 
jeg @ concurrent voice in their execution. pronetitutign before their eves (and that they had iv 
A consideration of the comparative character of | steadily in view, the distribution of power and the 
he legislative and treaty-making powers tends/phrases employed sufficiently attest) can it be sup~ 
nrongly to support this construction, and to prove, | posed that the framers of the constitution, if they 
a manner periectly satisfactory to mvself, that the | Intended to give to treaties the extraordinary effect 
utter is not superior, not equalyto the former. That | 0¥ contended for, would not have declared so in 
» vichas called sovereign power in every government, | Xpress terms? I sav extraordinary effect, because 
the power to make laws. In Great Britain it is|in the only government similar, as it respects this 
elothed with the characier of omnipotence; because, |question, to our own, treaties embracing legislative 
io the objects which it embraces, it is sperior to | subjects, are not equal to laws. In the clause which 
anv other human power, and annuls all that come in | declares the constitution, laws made in pursnance 
collision with it. The executive and judicial powers thereof, and treaties made under the authority of the. 
are under its control, and subject to its direction, | United States, the relative character of each is not 
Tn this rovernment the power ot legislation is con- | designated; and it may be as readily contended, that, 
fined to certain objects, but, as it respects those ob- | treaties are equal to the eonstitution, as that ther 








iects, its sovereignty is complete, unless restricted |are equal to laws. Wf they are equal to the consti- 


bv the spirit or le*er of the constitution. Hence 1) tuto’; then, according to the doctrine on the other 
eontend, thet as to all legislative subjects, the sov- iskle, being last in powmt of time, they must. repe: t 
ercin o¢ supreme power hus been confided to con-/4nd supercede whatever comes in conflict with i. 
giess, and that the treaty-anaking power, (being an’ | relation to treaties, it is not even declared thai, 
€xccuiive power) so far as it acts on those subjects, in order to Lecome the supreme law, thev shall be 
is inferior and subordinate to it. - made “in pursuance to the constHution.” ‘This, to 
But it is said, that a treaty, though the act of the | MY mind, proves sat isfactorily, that the clause in 
executive department, is elevated to an equality, if |}question did not intend to fix the relative quality of 
not superiority, with an act of congress, by an ex. | the constituiion, laws and wweaties; but to leave it tu. 
press provision of the constitution, in which it is ihat construction which the nature of those ae:s 
declared that the “constitution and laws made in |4nd the characterot the government would readily 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or hereaf- |Suggest. ’ 
ter to. be made, shall be the supreme law of the Permit me now to, examine the extent to which 
land? Let us examine this subject. Let us look the doctrines advanced on the other side would lead 
into the existing stateof things when this constitu- | "S- It has been said that the cases which have been 
tion was framed. The state sovereignties then ex- suggested in argument to. shew the vast, and almost 
isted, and were to be preserved to acertain extent. | Unlimited power conferred on the president and se- 
The powers of the general government, in their ope- | "te by the construction contended for in opposi:ton 
ration, must frequently and necessarily act on the |*® the bill, are extreme, and ought therefore to be 
same subjects over which the states retained some rejected. But to me it appeats obvious, that to test. 
authority, and consequently ‘produce collision. As the correctness of any principle, vou ought to look 
it respected treaties, there was another considera- | t? the consequences to which 4t will lead. One he- 
tion, which made it highly necessary that their rela- inorable member (Mr. Calhoun) has contended, that 
tive character should be established. It is well |ttesties are superior to acts of congress, and another, 
nown that much discussion had taken place, and a| (Mr. Pinkney) that they are equal; though. there 1 
variety of sentiments entertained #; to the force|4 difference im the force of these opinions, in.sub- 
and effect of the treaty of peace of 1783. It was stance they are the same, They amount to this, that 
contended, (and I think some of the states so con- | 4 treaty repeals all laws opposed to it, and-that it 
stued it) that the stipulations contained in that | &%ecutes itself. The latter gentleman has indee & 
‘seaty, conflicting with-the laws of the states, mere. |admitted, thut it may somejmmes be necessary ta 
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Pass a law to execute a treaty, but not bécause there} 


is a defect of power on the part of those who make 
the ieaty, but because its stipulations may not be 
sufficiently definite. These opinions tend to the 
uiter subversion.of the legislauve power, at least so 
far as it is vested in this house. Let us see their 
tendency. The constitution has confided in congress 
the power. to reculate commerce with foreign ni- 
tions. On this subject, so’ highly interesting to the 
peopie, their representatives are investe@ with the 
right to yudge and determine what particular regu- 
laiions are most conducive to their presperity. But 
the opinions stated on this floor, authorise the inter- 
p sition of the president and senate at any time to 
supercede this right, partialiy or entirely, at their 
di-creiion—partially, by making treaties of com- 
merce with some nation; entirely, by making trea- 
ties with all who have uny commercial intercourse 
With us’. 

According to the honorable member from Mary- 
Jand (Mr, Pinkney) if this house should refuse to 
raise a large military force required by the presi- 
dent, he niay accomplish his object by negociating « 
treaty with some foreign power, m which the ral- 
sing of such a force shall be madea stipulation. I 
is only necessary to make the treaty sufficiently de- 
fini'e; to stipulate the number of regiments, the 
number of compxnies in each, and the number and 
quality of the officers to be employed, and the 
force. with the cousent of two-thirds of the senate, 
wili be immediately raised; the treaty will execute 
itself Should money be wanting to accomplish the 
object, it may be obtained in the same way by treaty, 
a thing not unusual among other nations. 

Let me pursue the subject. The constitution has 
granted to congress the power to declare war. In 
the exercise of a power in which every thing dear 
to the people is involved, which causes their blood 
to flow and their hard earnings to be wrested from 
them, the co-operation of the representatives was 


- « : . _ 
wisely required. But a treaty may make war with- 


eut tei consent, if we admit the construction con- 
tended for. A treaty with a foreign power may sii- 
pulste that we shall make common cause with her 
&. 1ost het enemy; the public force will be empioved 
aceordine ly and the country thus brought into an ac- 
2. state of war. The same construction will au- 
thorise the president and senate_to lay and collect 
t xes, duties, imposts and excises. Many cuses 
might be s\:ipposed #!ustrative of this position. [ will 
beg leave to state one only. Suppose, in the treaty 
& commerce with Great Britai, it had been stipu- 
dated ‘hat British cottons, and woollens, should pay 
a duty of te» or fifteen per cent. ad valorem, in the 
ports of the U-ited Siates, and that Freneh goods 
of a similar description should pay foriy, fifty, or 
sixty per cent. Here it is most obvious that the 
duty which the people of the United States would 
¥ above iheordinary duty imposéd by law, would 
e levied off ‘hem without the consent of their re- 
presenta‘ives, though the sdiistitution expressly pro- 
virles, not only that their assent shall be necessary, 
but that all bills for raising revenue shall originate 
with tlieni, 


domestic violence, and for that purpose has Live 
them power “:e raise and support armies, and ¢, 
provide and maintain a navy.” Suppose a trenty 
should be made with a foreign nation, in whic! ;; 
should be stipulated, that our army should be di;. 
bandetl, and our navy dismantled, and that no othe, 
similar force should be substituted; would the treaty 
disband the army and dismantle the navy withou: 
any legislative provision? If so, then the president 
and senate have the entire control of the public de. 
fence, and may lay wholly prostrate a most import. 
ant power belonging to this house. _ 

The construction contended for, will authorise 
the president and senate to incorporate a foreign ter. 
ritory as a member of this union. By the constity. 
uon, congress are empowered to admit new states; 
but if a treaty supersedes legislation, then it mos; 
unquestionably follows, that by acompact with a fo. 
reign nation, foreign terri‘ory may be ceded and ad. 
matted into the union, invested with all the privile. 
ges of a state. 

From a candid and serious consideration of the 
extent to wiich we should be led by the high-toned 
doctrmes which have been advanced, I cannot for a 
moment adimit their correctness. Can it be possible 
that it could ever have been in the contemplation of 
those for whom this government was formed, that 
the powers of théir representatives should be su. 
perseded whenever it should please-the president 
and senate to dispense with them? Is it rational te 
suppose that the constitution which recognizes the 
sovereignty of the people should intend that a fo. 
reign nation, nay, (as has been justly remarked) « 
Chickasaw chief, might be substituted for this 
house, and as to all the powers given by the consti- 
tution, act in its stead? [I think it far more consist. 
ent, more reasonable to insist, that all begislative 
acts designated as such in the constitution, must re- 
ceive the assent of all the constituent braiciies of 
the legislature. 

It bas been conceded by some genilemen im the 
course of this discussion, that an act of congre.s ts 
necess-ry to execute a treaty which provides fcr the 
expendi ure of public money: but that this is the 
only case, T can sce no reason for is distinction; the 
treaty with Great Britain, now before the house, str 
pulates, that the discriminating duties as it respects 
British vessels, shall be abolished; in consequence 
of which, our revenue will be considerably diminish. 
ed. Is there any substantial difference betweea 
drawing money from the treasury, and preventing an 
equal annual amount from coming into it? If the 
president and senate can impose taxes and duties on 
tie people, why not exercise a power far inferior, 
and apply their proceeds te such objects as they 
think proper? Ha treaty in every other respect }s 
equal at least to an act of congress, why notin this’ 
Why may not money be appropriated by treaty, whet, 
aceording to sentiments of gentlemen, it is the lav, 
of the land? It has been said, that the powers o% 
this house are operativeonly in ordinary cases, where 
no treaty provides for the sarmeobject. With eqiial 
propriety may it be said, that the clausgof the coir 
stitution which directs that “no money shall be 


Congress are atithorised by the constitution tojdrawn-trom the treasury but in consequence of ap 


establish an uniform ‘rule of naturalization. 


In pur-|propriations made by law,” applies only to ordinary 


@uance of which they have passed laws for the pur-jcases of expenditure, and not when a treaty stipu- 


pose of admitting 


foreigners to the rights of citi-}lates for the payment of money. 


gens, 6n Geriain condi fons; among other things, a} Ithas been strongly urged, that because 4 =< 
residence of five years is required. But if a tréaty of peace puts @ end.to the war without the vane 
is equal 6r superior to an act Of congréss, a wliole|rence of this huuse, it follows that a treaty rep 


foreiga nation may be nataralized by treaty. 


an act of congress, as the wat must have been de: 











‘Fhe-constitution has committed ‘to eongress the}clared by that body, ButI do not consider a decle- 
and 


Gaty of defending the country against forvign 


sation of war a3 alegislative sct-—itinubtso dexuet 
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At establishes, no new law. During the continuance 
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11 Great Britains and there is nothing in “its nature 
'jeh gives it that character. Among civilized na- 
gions, it has long been atsual, as weil to apprize the 
adversary nation that in future she will be treated 
a3 on enemy, ss to mani‘est u direct respect for the 
aoinions of mhavkind, to state in a public manifesto 
rhe ressons Which had provoked a resort to arms. In 
ipitation of this practice, the constitution has au- 
thorised congress to declare war; but the effect of « 
declaration of war is nothing more than that those 
who have t e direction of the public force become 
authorised to emplov it against the declared enemy. 


ef the wav, the public law of nations must regulate 
she conduct and the rights of the parties. To put 
an end to such a state of things, municipal legisla- 
tion is not competent; it can only be effected by 
mutual compact between the contending nations. 

It will be readily perceived, that if a declaration 
of war is not a legislative act, then it is not subject | 
to be repealed, as such acts ordinarily are: and the 
only way in which an end can be put to it is that 
already mentioned. According to the understand- 
ing of all, to declare war is a distinet substantive 
aci; and to make peace is another. Wenever heard 
of peace being made by annulling a declaration of 
war; hence I conclude, that to make peace is not 
anong the delegated powers of congress, either ex- 
press or implied; and that, therefore, a treaty of 
peace neither repeals a legislative act, nor inter- 
feres with any of the- powers belonging to this 
Rouse. 

An honorable member from North Carolina (Mr. 
Gaston) has said, that our co-operation is wholly un- 
necessary; that the president will execute the treaty 
Mm question, by giving instructions to the collectors 
ofthe customs to conform their conduct to the sti- 
pulations ofthe treaty. This appears to me entirely 
erroneous, The collectors are not the agents of the 
president, but the officers of the law. They derive 
their existence from it, and their duty is prescribed 
by it. They cannot justify themselves in their obe- 
dience to the mere instructions of the president. It 
must first appear that the act of congress imposing 
discriminating duties is repealed, before they can 
omit to collect them. Whether the treaty effects 
this, is the question before the house. 

The honorable member from Maryland (Mr. 
Pinkney) stated, the other day, that congress have 
hot the power to make any compact with a foreign 
government; that if the president and senate have 
not the exclusive power to bind the natio», in all ca- 
ses, by treaty, then there is no power in this govern- 
Ment to make treaties of commerce and other trea- 
lies, embracing any of the subjects delegated. to 
congress. But it will be observed, that the power 
on the part of the president and senate to make all 
treaties, is not denied; the question is, afier they are 
so made, what is their effect? The principle has 
heen very correctly and ablv stated by my honorable 
mend from Virginia, (Mr.'Tucker.) Treaties em- 
bracing subjects not confided: to congress, depend 
for their execution on no other power than that which 
made them; as to those treaties which embrace 
Such subjects, their execution belongs to tne legis- 

liture. In the one case the stipulation is complete; 
m theother it is only a promise that those who have 
the power shall make it so. 
_ The honorable gentleman, however, is mistaken 
in his opinion, that congress can emer into no com- 


pact with a foreign nation; at least the Spence of 


this government is against him: /We all recolléet 
fie act of the first: of May, 1810, which enabled 


Tennessee, formerly a member of this house) te 
twist a cord about our necks whiely was first scorcii— 
ed by the flames of Moscow, and finally cut asun- 
der by the hands of the allies at Leipsic and Wate: - 
loo. By that act it was stipulated, that i’ Great 
Britain, or France, should revoke their injurious 
edicts against our commerce, certain acts should be 
done by this government. France pretended to 
accept this overture and a compact was said to be 
thus formed, from the effect of which we have jusi 
escaped. Last year another law passed which pro- 
vided that the discriminating duties should cease in 
relation to all nations who should adept a like liber- 
ality towards our navigation; in consequence of 
which, some of the stipulations in the present trea- 
ty with Great Britain were adopted. these cz- 
ses the president acts as the agent of the Jaw and 
not in virtue of his character as supérintending oun 
foreign relations. | 

It has been said that there is greater security in 
thetreaty-making power being exelisively exerci- 
sed by the president and senate ia all cases, than if 
the opinions of those friendly to the present bill 
should be adopted. And the honorable genilc- 
man from Maryland entered into a course of 
reasoning to shew the stiperior responsibilifs 
which attaches particularly fo the presideni, 
calculated to secure a. more wise and more 
correct exercise of the powér. ‘Fhis argu net 
proves too much. It tends to cstablist, that af 
the power of this government ought to. hé véstcA 
in the president, because of kis supevior wisders 
and the superior responsibitity of hissituation. The 
gentleman has said much of the influénce of public 
opinion on those who stand in high responsible situa- 
tions, and has referred us to Great Britain where 
he says public opinion is very powerful. T agree 
with him, that what is called publi¢ opinion has 
great effect on the administration of the govern- 
ment. It is the unbiassed sentiméntt of thé sound ané 
sensible part of the community, wlio fidve not com- 
mitted themselves to support anv set of measures 
because they have not participated in the creation of 
the public functionaries, the king and the lords be- 
ing hereditary, and the commons elected by very 
few. But in this country there is very little ex- 
pression of public opinion, distinct from that which 
is manifested by election; every person thinks him- 
self pledged in sone degree to support the conduct 
of those on whom he has bestowed his suffrage, and 
the abuses of power must be extreme before the cur- 
rent of publi¢ opinion will set against those who are 
at the head of a predominant party. 

If the construction contended for off the other 
side should réccivé the assent of this house, I hes:- 
tate not to say, that théré will be Tess security, less 
responsibility, than in Great Britain. On one subject 
there has always been great jealousy there; I mean 
the introduction of foreign froops.. It is a settled 
maxim of their constitution, that they caitot bc 
introduced without the consent of parliativent; bu: 
in this country there would be no sach securit:. 
Should we refuse to gratify an ambitious présiden: 
who designed to subvert the liberties of this coun- 
try with a large army, he may wegociate with a tc- 
reign power, and, with the assent of two-thirds cc 


lieve that the people ever did intend to confer power 
thus tending to jéopatdize those liberties. for the 
preservation of wliich this constitution was adopted. 

{There are several other speeches that we would 
Willingly Wave given a place, but the preceding, at J5 





fance, (to use the language ofa gentleman from 


the senate, introduce foreign troops. ¥ carinot be- « 


presumed, areariply sufigieht to give exer possi. 
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bearing of the important subject to the reader—the 
following is added chiefly to introduce the document 


and opinion of Washington] == F's RECIATER. 
The ayes and noes being about to be called— 


Mr. Huger rose, he assured the house, not to take 


a part in the debate; nor to offer any argument of his 
ewn: it would be unpardonable in him to do so, at 
that late hour, whenthe patience of the house must 
be so nearly exhausted, and the subject had been dis- 
cussed ¢o ably, so fully, and as it appeared to him, 
so unanswerably, on that side of the question, which 
he should support bv his vote. Yet, as it had escaped 
all those who had preceded him, he could not refuse 
to himself the gratification, before the yeas and nays 
were taken of dirccting the attention of the house 


to an authority which (if the arguments already ad- 


duced had ‘not produced conviction on every mind) 
could not fail to decide the point at issue, and under 
the shadow of which he should at all events be most 
happy to record his name. Gentlemen themselves, he 


was well satisfied, would feel indebted to him, late 


as the hour was, for offering to their consideration, 
before the final vote was taken, the extrac's he was 
about to read from the book he had in his hand—when 


he informed them, that they were from the pen of 


the immortal Washington. 

Without further preface. therefore he begged 
Yeave to refer gentlemen to the journals of the 4th 
congress, page 193—in which they would find record- 
ed, president Washington’s message accompanying 

fhe treaty with Great Britain, or as it is usually cal- 
fed Jay’s treaty of 94—5, in the following words: 
‘Gentlemen of the Senate and of 

the House of Representatives. _ 

The treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, be- 
tween the United- States of America and His Britan- 
nic Majesty,ha: < ben duly ratified, and the rati- 
fications having been exchanged at London the 28th 


af October, 1795, I have directed the same to be 


promulgated, and transmit a copy thereof for the in- 
frmation of congress. G. WASHINGTON. 
“March 6th, 1796. 


Such then was the message of presi‘tent Washing- 


ton, which accompanied the copv of the treaty of 
"94, 5, transmitted to the House of Repres ntatives, 
for the information of congress, but asking no Jegis- 
jative aid, sanction or co-operation, whatsoever, al- 
though the treaty had (in that precisely as in the 
present instance) been exchanged, ratified, and di- 
rected by him to be promulgated. 

But it will be further recollected, that in the 
course of the discussion which afterwards took place 
on the subject of the treaty, grounds were taken sim- 
ilar to those now contended for, and a resolution 
was passed, requiring the president to lay before the 
house of representatives copies of certain papers 
which it was presumed might throw a light upon 
the merits of the treaty. In answer to this resolution 
or request, the president returned a written message 
on the 30th March, which would be found in thejour- 
nals, page 292. Mr. H. observed, he would not take 
up the time of the house by reading the whole mes- 
sage at length, but he earnestly requested, and felt 
hunself authorized, to claim the undivided attention 
of gentlemen to such extracts as had a particular 


bearing on the question, now about to be decided, 









' and which he should proceedyg submit to them. 
**The course which the’ 
resolution of the house, 16a 
on the mode of making treat 
tion of the United States. © are 

“Having been a member of the general assembly 
and knowing the principles on which the constitit- 


Some observations 
mder the constitu- 


tion was formed, T have ever entertained but one . 

pinion on this subject; and from the first estabijs, 
ment ofthe government to this moment, my Pity 
duct has exemplified that opinion: that the power of 
making treaties is exclusively vesied in the pres; 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the sey. 
ate; and that every treaty so made and promulgated 

thenceforward became the law of the Land. - 
“Tt is thus the treaty making power has been up, 
derstood by foreign nations, and in all the treaties 
made with them, we have declared, and they hare 
believed, that when ratified by the president, wis), 
the advice and consent of the senate, they became 
obligatory. In this construction of the constitution, 
every house of representatives has heretofore aequi. 
esced, and until the present time, not a doubt op 
suspicion has appeared to my knowledge, that this 
construction Was not the true one; nay, they have 
more than acquiesced—for till now, without contro. 
verting the obligation of such treaties, they have 
made all the requisite provisions for carrying them 
into effect. ‘ 

“There is also reason to believe, that this con. 
struction agrees with the opinions entertained by 
the state conventions, when they were deliberating 
on the constitution; especially by those who obice-ed 
to it, because there was not required, in commercial 
treaties, the consent of two-thirds of the whole num. 
ber of the members of the senate, instead of: two. 
thirds of the senators present, and because in trea. 
ties respecting senatorial, and certain other rigs 
and claims, the concurrence of three-fourths of the 
whole number of the members of both houses, re- 
spectively, was not made necessary. 

It is a fact, declared by the general convention, 
and universally understood, that the constitution of 
the United States was the result of aspirit of amity 
and mutual concession; and it is well known, thet 
under this influence, the smaller states were admitted 
into an equal representation in the senate with the 
larger states; and that this branch of the govern. 
ment was invested with great powers—for on the 
equal participation of those powers, ‘lie 


: 
soverenenty 


‘and political situation of the smaller states were 


deemed essentially to depend. 
“If other proofs than these, and the pl«in letter of 
the constitution itself, be necessary to useertain the 
point under consideration, they may be found in the 
journals of the general convention, which I hare de 
posited in the office of the department of state. In 
thove journals it will appear, thst a proposition was 
made, that no treaty should be binding on the United 
States, which was not ratified by a law; and that the 
proposition was explicitly rejected. 
‘Ax, therefore, ic is perfectly clear to my under- 
standing, that the consent of the house of representa- 
tives is not necessary to the validity of the treaty, &¢. 
a just regard to the constitution, and to the duty oi 
my office, &e. forbid a compliance with your re 
quest. 

“G. WASILINGTON. 
30th March, 1796.” 
Mr. Huger said, he would not venture to add & 
single word more on the subject, but resume his 
seat, lest, perchance, some observation of his might 
draw the attention of the house from the extrac!s hie 





MeAias taken on the 


had just read, or weaken the effects of the opinion 
in regard to the point at issue, between honorable 
gentlemen, so witequivocal'.’ given by that immortal 
man, who was by all acknowledged to have been 
equally the founder of this great republic, and the 
father of that comrstitution, they were xabont to ir 





terpret. ) 
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Cebheit’s Letters. 

FROM CONBETT’S REGISTER OF AUGUST 26, 
fiveletters to lord Shefield, on his speech at Lewes 
wid fair, July 26. 1815 —Jutended to show, 

1 ‘ust the real cause of the distress of the far- 
ners is not to be looked for in the low price of 
woot and grain, nov in the existence of tythes: 
2. That his lordship’s hopes of a more flourishing 
trade.in consequence of the devastations of other 
coun ries vre tal acious: 3. That manufactures of all 
kms are carried on to a yreat extent in America, 
und Uat machinery has been there put into use, with 
great SUCCES, in the makinz of wovilen and cotton 
woods: 4. That so exiensive is the growth of Ameri- 
can wool, that some of that wool is exported to 
England, and that though the importation of wool is 
great in proportion to the whole quaniity used, to 
impose ataX upon importation would be injurious 
to ne country: 3. That the situation of England, 
corapared with that of America, is such, and the in 
gucements to emigration so great, that, in order to 
preserve our manufactures, not only ougit there to 
heno tax imposed on wvol imported, but that the 
corn bill ought to be repealed. [By William Coé- 
beit.} 

LETTER I. 
Intended io show, that the real cause of the distress of 


the furmers is not to be looked for in the low price; 


of wooland grain, nor in the existence of tythes. 
Botley, 9th August 1815. 
My Loxun—Your lordship’s speech, or report, to 


ly invites me to oiter some remarks on it, an invita- 
twn Waich I the more readily accept, as it will, for 


list of the impediments to the wool-tradee The o- 
mission, however, as far as related to your auditors. 
w?$ perfectly sufe; and if you -had ascribed the falt 
of their produce to the malignity of the stars, they 
would have been just as attentive and just as full of 
belief as you had the happiness to find them. 

Your remedy for this evil of low price of wool is 
the old remedy—a tax on all wool imported. To be 
sure; as the hon growers of Farnham would, if they 
could, have an additional tax put upon the hops of 
Kent; and as farmer Gripem would have all the 
wlieat in the country blighted, except his own. You 
say that the same arguments that were made use of 
in defence of the corn bill will apply with equal 
force to a wool bill; and here you are very right. But 
you should have shown, that these arguments were 
sound; and, not having done this, you only said that 
a wool bill would be as wise and as just as a meas. 
ure, against which petitions were presented from 
every part of the country, and which was, towards 
the period of its adoption, discussed with regular 
troops drawn up round the house of commons. 

If, when his majesty, in his wisdom, was pleased 
to confer a title on your lordship, he had, at the same 
time, endowed you witha capacity to embrace, im 
one view, the whole of the interests of a communi- 
ty, to comprehend anjl to develope abstruse matters 
ofpolitical economy, he would have provided you 
with a shield against criticism, which, when vou 
venture into the press, fhat bare title does not afford 
‘you. As yet, whatever we find in{print about wool, 





the wool-growers, at the late fair at Lewes, pressing-' at any rate, we may freely commenton; and, your 


lordship will be so good as to excuse me, if, upon 





an hour ur two, at least, waft my readers and myself, lord, while I am answering the author. I am about 
in the respectabie company of your lordship, away | to lead _your lordship into new scenes. The sight, 
from the degrading and abominable scenes of Eu-| which it is my intention to oper te your view, is one 


rope, to a country, where mankincé seem likely to 


lof such novelty and such grandeur; I am about to 


* * ; ; ’ va e. . oc 4 4 p-4 
live unyoked tor a century yet to come, and where! exhibit to vou proofs of such astonishing enterprise. 
we may yet hope to see arise the means of avenging | and improvement; such a wonderful revolution in the 


in tune, the cause of the oppressed. 


inost Important affairs of buman life; that Emust 


Your lordship expresses your disappointment that | beseech you to call to your aid, if possible, an e@xpun- 


“Lhad,” say you, “tlatuered myself, that afcer the 
fulure oi the Aimerican embargo and non importation 
measures, and also of Bonapurte’s attempts by de- 
crees to ruin our trade, and that the difficulties res- 
pecting our foreign intercourse were removed, that 
the trade in wool and woollens would return to its 
former state, and proceed steadily, as heretoiore; but 
the mischief I liad foreseen, and repeaiedly repre- 
saited, as alsu the necessitygof checking that mis- 
chief, has increased in amost extraordinary degree, 
and infinitely beyond even what had been appreiien- 
ded.” 

Iwill stop here, for a moment, to observe that you 
have omitted any menzion of tie American war. You 
will see, by and by, that the American embargo and 
hon-Jauportation Measures were not attended with a 
fuilure. You will see that they had the wonderful 
eftect of assisting in creating flocks of merino sheep 
Manulactories of clotii, cotton, linen, iron, steel, 
kather, gua powder, &c. &c. and in the construction 
* inachinery of all sorts. This I shall show you by 
ahd by; but, amongst the causes of the depression 
Of Wool, why not mention the American war? That 
Wat tasted longer than the embargo and non-impor- 
tation measures. It was fur more complete in its 
“Peraon; and yet.you pass itover in silence, My 
Pion ds, that you would not have passed it over 
 silcnee, if the events and result of it had not been 
What Uiey were. Ifthose had vot demonstrated to 
He World the excellence of five govermnent, I an 


the magnitude of the subject. 

But, before I veature to lift you to this point of 
elevation, let us, if you please, discuss the subjece 
of your projecte.l wool-bill; let us, before we cross 
the Atlanuic and the Allegany, see if wecan come tw 
something like common sense on the question waie. 
you have now azain set in agitation. 

You see the firmers disivessel; vou see them 
breaking; you see the newspapers filled with notices 
of sales of their eects. ‘The immediate cause of 
this is the want of money. The c:use of that want, 
however, you do not seem to understand; and, if 
you do understand it, you keep it outofsight. You 
say itis the low price of their produce; you would 
therefore, compel the mass of the people to par 
ihein a higher price, not sceming to reflect, that, if 
you could succeed, you wouid only produce in other 
Classes of men, just that quantity of distress and ru- 
in, of which you wish to relieve the farmer. If your 
lordship was attacked bya ruffian, who aimed at put. 
ting out one of your eyes, and. were to aim at your 
left eve, sirould you think you had done much .b; 
warding his bayonet from that eye to have it thrast 
ect into the other? 


Buty my ord, the joundution. of your reasoning, i¢ 
reasoning it must be exile, is unssund; namely, that 
he distress of the (iting irises from the low price 
of his produce. fn w@Wupe of Mr. "Fout, that is to 
say, 7J years aco, WheAMgs five shillings a bushel, 
{t is now from eight to nine shillings 2 bushel,. 












Pcrsuaded, that yen would pave pus his war ka the] 


if low price be ruin, how contd farmers ire Tived in 
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this occasion, I should sometimes seem to forget the: 
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- 4nan on his own land, who paid a hundred pounds a 


‘ali important respect. You say: “Ifthe landed in- 
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Bis time? Tt is not, then, positive low price, it isjwool of all countries, untaxed and untytiel, 13 to ts. 
relative low price, which, not todeny bart very con-/ poured in upon us without restriction, every man tc 


fined common sense, I must understand you to mean. 


least acquainted with the subject will agree wi:!, 


Well, then, can you show, or can any man diving me that jt never can be worth while to riise fy. 
show, that labor, tackle, horses, and seed, do not a -} wool in this kingdom; and the agricuituralist will ai; 


ways bear, upon an average of even avery few years, : 
an €xnct proportion to the price of wheat? In Mr. 
Tuxv’s time wheat was five shillingsa bushel, and 
the price of reaping an acre of wheat was five shil- 
tings. Wheat is now from eight to nine shillings a 
buslrel; and the price of reaping an acre of wheat in! 
this part of England, is nine shillings. In other parts 
3t may be much less, labor being always higher here 
“han in any other part of the kingdom. This is the 
“rice that fand my neighbors are actually giving at 
this mement. As to the present day, I state facts 
‘that are notorious; and, as to the age of Mr. Tutt, 
thousands have his work in their hands. 

If, therefore, from the very nature of the thing i: -' 
relf, it were possible that the price of Jahor (inclu- 
ding smiths, wheel-rights, and horses) should not 
descend and ascend, step for step, with that of wheat 
which, upon an average of years, is the standard of 
‘all other products of the earth, we hare proof posit- 
tve, that such has not been the case in our own coun- 
try. How, then, must that mind he constructed; 


only at guantity neglecting the quality 0! tie woo!).” 
Here, again, what a jumble of ideas. Why should 
he aim at quantity if his prices are depressed by any 
cause, no matter wh at, seeing that, upon an average 
the coarse must bear a proportion in price to the fine? 
These are notions which might be excused ina far. 
mer or wool merchant; but they become not one, 
who sets himself up «xs a political economist. Tier 
belong to the sheepfold and the carding house. Hoy 
nature has been thwarted. What mischief has bee 


But, my lord, you talk of creivance and of redress 
and then you talk of the “untared and witytied* 
wool of other countries. Was it not then to be ex. 
pected, that you were going to propose to make 
other nations adopt our taxes and tythes, or, to in. 
duce our government to remove them? Neither of 
those do you propose, however; but in their stead, a 
tax, to be paid on.our coats and blankets, and on tie 
goods which our manufucturers export. And, then, 
ithe confounding of texes and tythes as Uie cause or re. 





how narrow its views; or how perverted its tacul-|Jative expensiveness; as the c-use of the English 


ties, which can see the cause ofruin to the farmer 
in the low price of his produce? 


money. Right so far; but, there are two ways in which 


a want of a sufficiency ofmoney may come: the first | 
q8 ‘by not receiving a sufficiency: the other by the dis- | 


|farmer’s inability te contend with foreigners; thouch 
. Or Aas inot calculated to excite.surprise when coming trom 
You ascribe his run tothe want of a sufficiency of 


thelips ofa vulgar uninformed farmer, it is so gross 
lv absurd that it really fills me wil shame at ‘her. 
ing it uttered by any Enclish gentleman. Dering six 
centuries the land of England has yielded tythex 


proportionate greatness of the demands upon what is!and_ surely English farmers have seen presperovs 


received, The man who has five hundred a year may 
be in no want of money; while he who has twenty 
thousand a year may become a bankrupt. The far-' 
mer always does, because he must, receive enough 
money proportioned to the labour on his farm: its e- 


days! If the farmer did not yield tythes, would he 
not pay the full worth of it in addi:ional reni?~ 
Where, then, is, where can be, the difference to him? 
If the purchaser ofan estate were not to yield trthe- 
would he not pay the full worth of it in the purchase 





ceipts and*expenditure here regulate each other with | 
the greatest correctness; but, if there be a demander | 
of money, whose demands never lower with prices; | 
who pays no respect to seasons or any other circum | 
stances; who comes for large sums many times in| 
the year; who will not wait a moment; who needs 
none of the usual forms of law to obtain payment, 
but who, at once, lays hold of the crop or the uten- 
eils: and, withal, whose demands are continually in- 
creasing, if there be such a creditor, it is very clenr, | 
that, as prices fall, the farmer must sink into ruin 
Now, hes not the English farmer such a creditor? 
jis taxes, direct and indirect, far exceed the amount 
of ail his other out-goings. Let us suppose, then, a 


vear for labor and a hundred and fifty pounds in tax- 
es, when wheat was eighteen shillings a bushel. He 
was then able to live. If the wheat be nine shill- 
ings a bushel, his labor will cost him fifty pounds, 
and if bis taxes fell down to seventy-five pounds, he 
would be still’ where he was. But his taxes continue 
to be one hundred and fifty. It is manifest, there 
tore, that the taxes, and the taxes on/y, are the cause} 
of his ruin. 

Your lordship does, indeed, alinde incidentally to 
our taxes; but, then, this allusion is accompanied 
with no‘hingto inducethe belief that you wished to 
point the attention of your hearers towards them as 
a cause of that ruin,of which you were speaking; 
much less do you hint at any hope of relief in this 


terest'(im which I include the land occupier) will 
net make.known its grievance, it cannot expect atten- 
ion arvedrass, and at svill be responsible for che ruin 





‘hat will tall on the growth of iing-wool. For if the! 


money? Where, then, can be the difference to him’? 
Far otherwise is it with the taxes. These are not of 
six centuries standing, and hardly of six years. They 
are a clear addition to the out-goings of the tarmer:: 
their amount like that of the tvthe, is not proportion- 
ed to the value of the crop; but keeps alvays to its 
full height whether the crop be small or great, dear 
or cheap. If, indeed, you had snoken of tythes as the 
means of stipporting a body of men, having enormos 
weight on the side of political and military power, 
you would have spoken of t:em in a manner becom 
inv a gentleman of liberal icteas; but, to point them 
out as a cause of the ruin of the farmer, “and that, 
too, ina mere pecuniary point of view, Was to emu- 
late the conduct of those «rudzing and unfeeling 
clowns, who and whose wives have all along been 
bawling for war in the cause of “Religion and Social 
Order;” who have been branding as jacobine all those 
that wished to see an end to that war; and witick 
clowns, groaning at last, under its consequences, 
now, like the much-more-to-be-pitied canine unfor- 
tunate, unconsciotis of the real cause of their suffer- 
ings, fl: for vengeance on all that falls in ‘their way- 

Still, I have taken but a very limited view of the 
subject. Yet, if your lordship’s head turned at the 
first step of the stiir-case, how am I to get you to the 
top of St. Paul’s? The task is hopeless. Unable; 
therefore, to stretch your mind to the measure % 
such a view; unable to muke you capable of seeing: 
how, even the taxes laid upon the farmer affect him 
no more than they effect all the other classes of the 
community, except those’ who live upon those tax 
and that it is a general and not a partial, 2 lastis, 


and not a-‘temporary, depression that the nation now © 


feels;-unable te accomplish this obyert, I shalt p™ 


done by perverse man’s setting her laws at defiance. 
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ered to that part of your speech, where you express growth of wool; is to cause an “extraordinary de. 
your expectation of speedily seeing an extraordinary jmand” for our farmers wool? ; 
jemand for wool. ‘Tnis however, must be the sub-| But, the benignant armies have devastated in such 
‘ct of another letter—lI am, your lordship’s most]a way, that other nations will not “soon settle to 
‘pedient servant, manufuctures,” and, therefore, woollens will be wan- 
WM. COBBETT. . | ted from England to supply the place of those which 
— were formerly made abroad. Does your lordship 
LETTER IL think that we shall thresh the French into the wear- 
9 how, that his lordship?s J ing of our woollens? And, do you think, that the 
Ynended to show, that his lordship’s hopes ofa more exhausting of the nations of Europe, that is to -say, | 
gurishing trade, in consequence of the devastations) yy. making of them poor, will tend to make them 
of other countries, are fullacious. better customers than formerly? You should not 
My Lonn—After expressing your disappointment| think so, seeing that you tell your hearers, that the 
that prosperity had not returned to -the wool-tradc|ruin of the farmer produces that of the tradesm-n, 
;, consequence of the “failure” of the’ American em-|seeing that the firmer is the customer of the laiter. 
hargo and non-importation laws, and the cessation of! Observation had enabled vou to reason correc'ly 
the “continental system” of Napoleon; afier skipping! enough upon what was passing just under vour noses 
over nearly three years of war with America, ajbut, you appear not to have been able sufficiently to 
ctrange skip on the part of a person who becamejenlarge your mind to extend that same reasoning to a 
tnown to the literary world by his writings on A-jlarzer scale. 
metican navigation and commerce; after ascribing! Besides, supposing your notion of the suspension 
the low price of wool and other produce here, and {of continental mamifactures to be correct, does not 
‘he consequent depression of the farmer, to the im-!that notion make directly against your main hope, 
portation of produce from abroad, grown into un-/namely, an increase in the price of wool at home? If 
tuxed and untythed Jands; afier exhorting the land-|those manufactures were to be wholly suspended, 
jords and farmers toapply fora law to make foreign! the whole of the wool of the continent must come 
wool pay a duty, or, in other words to make foreignjhere; and, would that tend to enhance the price of 
wool higher priced in England, instead of exhorting! wool in England? Thus it ever is with a mind inca- 
them to apply for the abolition of tythes and the re-!pable of enlarged views. It catches hold of detache 
duction of'taxes, which the premises seemed to point! ed ideas; it puts them forth one at a time without 
toas the only rational conclusion; after all this, your!combination; it gets entangled in confusion and abe 
lordship comes to new grounds of hope; you, discov-;surdity. 
er, in the fall of Napoleon and in the present state of; But, your lordship appears to me to be completely 
foreign nations, “sufficient ground to expeet an ex-:in error, even as to the devastating effects of war and 
traordinary demand for wool.” invasion. The injuries of invasion are great, very 
The passage I alluded to, is as follows:—*But I great; but, as has been proved by numerous ex«m-- 
should add, that there is sufficient ground to expect ples, these injuries are seldom of lasting duration. 
an extraordinary demand for wool in consequence of Armies pillage, rob, violate, murder; but, in a coun. 
the complete subjugation of those who have so long try of any considerable extent and population, they 
disturbed the world and deranged its commerce. can actually committhese violences only ona compa- 
France, and the other countries which have been ratively small part of the property and persons. Inthe 
overrun by desolating armics, are exhausted, and invasions of Napoleon he always took care, not only 
vill not immediately re-establish their former occu-'to protect, but to cherish and promote, every science 
pations, and settle to manufxctures, it is therefore and every art. He hoped to remain master of the 
most probable there will be a very unusual demand greater part of his conquests, and, therefore, he 
for those of woollen, not enly from the countries al- every where favoured the pursuits of industry. The 
luded to, but also for those countries which used te agriculture and manufactures of Germany suffered 
be supplied from those parts which have been ravaged but little from his irruptions. He dispersed indeed, 
by war.” but he did not destroy, the flocks of Spin. While 
Whether it discover any great degree of benevo- he lefta sufficiency behind, his invasion stocked ma- 
Jence, and whether it be-wise in an Englishman,!ny other countries in Europe with fine woolled sheep; 
thus to describe the hope of our prosperity as built and, as I shall by and by show you, the U. States of 
onthe devastation and misery produced in other; America’ Thetwo staple commodities, in all coun- 
countries by wars, by invasions, of which it is well |tries, are, man and the earth. From these all the rest 
known that we even boast of having been, by the/arise. Numbers are killed im wars; but what are 
Inéans of our money, the principal cause, whether|two or three millions, and that is beyond all compu- 
this discovers much benevolence and wisdom in anjtation, when compared with the population of Eu- 
Boglishman T leave others to decide. But I think/rope? The earth, the climate, cannot ‘be changed — 
myself able to show, able to convince any rational;The character of a peopie for industry eannot be 








‘man, that your lordship is as much deceived in your changed very suddenly. Men cannot he made to fore 


resent expectations as events have proved you to, get what they know. Iavading armies oppress and 
have been in your expectations of four years ago. poten murder; but, the invaded som revive, unless 

The “extraordinary demand for wool,” which youjsome dead weight on them be léft behind. Belgium, 
anticipate, is to arise from the exhausted state of o-|the theatre of everlasting wars, conquered and re- 
ther countries. Now, my lord, we will leave Amer-{conquered many times in every century, has always 
tea aside for separate observation; and then let me!continued to be the most populous and most flour 
ask you, whether Spain, Saxony, Silesia, Holland, fishing part of Burope, even the environs of London 


















































Sweden, are less likely to grow wool now, than the: 
Were three yearsago# France never exported wooi. 
Whatever may be the political evils nows to be ex’ 


pected, is there any reason to suppose, that the con-j 


‘nent of Europe, settled in peace, will not grow as 
much wool as it has grown during its years of war’ 
What then, as fiz as Lurope ts cencerned in the 








sot excepted. The United States of America, invaded 


by English and German armies in every quarter; alk 


‘heircitiés and towns alternately taken; a formidable 
livision among the people themselves; intestine as 
vell as foreign war assailing them at one and the 
-ame time; a government without credit and toe, 


money, not only egpried their poms m war; bag 
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s00n as peacereturned, started at once in a career of 


If, then, there be so little foundation for YUU hone 


prosperity that astonished the worid, and that com-| with regard to Europe, on wat can vou buiid y 


pletely falsified all the perdictions of those, who had 


hope on the other side of the A lantic? . But, £ yi) 


foretoid that fecbleness would be ihe conséquence of} reserve the discussion of this question as thre sy). 


their independence, amongs: which foretellers your 


lordship oceunied a distinguished place. 


Jnave not heard it proposed to, burn the several 
maeniuiactories in Irance. Tie Times and Courier 
newspepers recomniend the murder of a great num- 


ber of people; applaud the requisitions imposed up 


on the French; would have the couniry dismember. 
ed, but, I have not heard’eyen them point out the 
burning of the manufactories, though, perhaps, the? 
look upon that as understood amongst “the measures 
‘necessary to the security of England.” Bui, even 
this would answerus no profitable purpose. These 


fad 
» 


manufectories would soon rise up again; and, ifthe 


did noi, France would be supphed from other coun- 
tries than this. I’ irom: this, our payment foust be in 
her produce... She wouid arise again quickly in one 
way or another; and, nothing that we can do against 
her will have anv very dur.bile eect as to her pros- 
perity, while every day of war is adding to hose 
taxes, which are the real cause of depression, of 
Which your lordship complains, and of which no man, 
liying expects ever to see any diminution, except as 
the consequence of an event, o’ which most men 
tum from the coniemplation as some hing too dis- 
trescing tor the mind te endure. Engtand, in follow- 
ing ine adviceofthe writers J bave mentioned above, 


ject of another leiter, it being of too much irnport. 
ance to be mixed, in any way, with inferior matter 
—I am your mosi obedient servani, 

WM. COBBETT. 


LETTER IIL 
Intended to show, that manufactures of all Rird> are 
carried on toa great exieni in America, and thy; 
_ machinery has been put inio use with great sieces; 
in the making of woollen and cotton goods. 

My Lorv—It is America to which I now solicit 
the honor of calling vour a ‘tention. If vow will o. 
blige me by laying aside, for oniy’ half'an hour, your 
solid columhs of exports and imports, your laborious 
details of outward and inward trade, your two-and. 
two-penny and ibree-and-hree-penny accounts of 
wool prices, I promise to iexd you into scenes of such 
novelty, suct enterprise, and stich interest, as shal] 
make you forge’, for the time, the tyranny and cruei. 





perfidy, and the hypocrisy, now atting upon tie 
theatre oj Burope. 

You, my lord, wrote a book, soon after the frst 
American war, the objecis of wiich were, to point 
out the means 0: keeping back the navigziien and 
commerce of America, and to shew, that she could 


might sull udd- much to the suffering of her neigh-| not beco .e a mamafacturing country—I was of this 


Lours; she might lacerate and iear them a good deal, 
but still the terrible and incurable disease, which 
se has conir.cted during ie war, would cling to 
her bowels, and, im the work of palsying her limbs, | 
would oniv be assisted by the prolonging of a staie 


of hosuiity. 


la ter opinion about six years ago only. Three 
years of embargo and non-impor‘ations and disper. 
sions of Spanish flocks convinced me of my error, 
wich, as soon as I perceivedit, I hastened to re- 
tract; and, before the last war beran, I endeavored 





to convince our ministers, tiiat if they still persis. 


_One would have imagined, that past experience! ted in their right to impress persons out of Amer. 
with regard to France herself would have prevenied j ican ships en the nigh seas, they would, in the space 
your lordship from indulging such fond hopes of see-| of a few years, find manufactures rising up in Amer- 
ing other nations ruined hy devastating armies. The! ica that would astonish them. In short, I predic. 
lirst ten years of her revolution dreve all the great) ted, in my letters to tlie prince regent, before the 
proprietors from their houses; stripped tien of their} War began, that, if he did enter on that war, be 
estates; reduced ail the opulent merchants to beg-, would, at the end of seven years, render the United 


gary; ruined all the manufacturers and broke up 


States wholly independent ‘of England for manufac. 


their concerns; pr.duced a bankrupicy of the gov-/ tures; or, at least, enable her to dispense with Eng- 


ernment; laid the people under coniributions. Yet, 


how did we find Frence in 1814? So full of prosperi-| 
| portant revolution in human affairs was accomplish- 


ty; so riclis with so little debt; with such improved 
agriculture and such flourishing manufactures, that 
we were compeiled to pass a law to stop the impor- 
tation of her corn, while she stood in no need of ei- 
ther our woollens, Jinens, or cottons. Nay, it is the 
recollection of the evidences of prosperity, that we 
-then saw, which is now urging on our base and fool- 
ish writers to cali for her destruction by means of 


“German armies in our pay. 


_ What becomes, then, of your lordship’s hope? 
What becomes ef the “good ground” of your new 
expectation? Even now: already, while there isa civil 
war in France; wiile half a million of English and 
German soldiers are there living at free quarier; even 
from. .he departments where some of those soldiers 
are, the French are new, at this very moment, briug- 
mig in their but er, poultry, eggs, fruit, &c. &c. to 
Porismouih and Southampton; and after paying a 
duty upon them, selling them at less than half tne 
price at which we can afford to seli similar articles! 
‘Tc throw such a country back, te make it tributar, 
to our agriculture and manufactures, even for one 
year, would require the power of the deity and the ma- 
hignityascribed o hedevil; and though there are per- 





‘lish manufactures. 


The war did not last three years and yet this im- 


ed; and, be you assured, my lord, that it will form aa 
epoch in the annals of the world. 

‘But, how shall I convince your lordship that what 
Isayistrue? That isthe great point. Hearsay re- 
garding a country at such a distance is notiiing. A 
newspaper account would not be much better. A 
book written by some American might mislead; tor 
writers have a point to carry, adoctrine to establish, 
an opponent to beat, or a bias, at any rate, to yicld 
to. Even an official account, published by the Amer- 
ican government, might be incorrect and overchar- 
ged; ror your lordship and I have seen many such ac- 
counts in England. What am I to do, then? - Bring 
some persons who have been upon the spot and have 
actually seen what they describe? I have no such 
persons at hand. Ihave-not a single American c- 
quaintance; and besides, I live out of the world. 
How, then, am I to convince your lordship, that the 
merino flocks; the fulling mills, some goiag by stexm 
and some by water; that the cloth manufactorics: 
that the cotton manufactori¢s; that the spiaaing je 
nies; taat the iron mills; that wire manufactories; 
that crockery-ware manu/uctories; that the powder- 


eons enough,who manifestly posses thelatter,they are | mills, cannon founderies; that tie manufac‘ories © 


fy pily for mankind, netin possession of the iormer, | flax and hemp; and thatagreat many otners, anda) 


.) 





ty, the meaniiéss and baseress, the profligacy, the 
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gthers, a3 far as 1 know, exist'in America? Why, 
iy lord, sinee you will believe nothing but your. 
own eyes, for which FE do. not blame you; and, as I 
cainot take you to America, Iwill send the merino 
socks, the munufactories, and the bales of goods in 
40 Sussex to you. 


{ have taken a parcel of American newspapers, 
¢hat came to me altogether about a month ago, and 
wiich were published in February, March, April, 
and May, last, or the greater part of them. ‘I have 
cut out of these, advertisements of merino sheep, &c. 
xe. FOR SALE. They come, as you will see, from 
almost every state in the union. Some are from Bos- 
ton, sone Baltimore, some Philadelphia, some from 
New-York, some from Albany, some from Pittsburg; 
thus embracing what may fairly be deemed the 
whole country. And, besides, these newspapérs 
hive come to me quite promiscuously. They have 
been sent by persons whom Ido not know, and with- 

ut any other motive than that of showing me civili- 
tv. Ofsome of these papers I have only a single 
number; of others tivo; of others nine or ten. From 
Pitisburg Y have onlvone number, and that is of a 
paper ealled the Commonwealth; and yer, in this one 
paper, Mutter is contained sufficient to establish all 
I say. 


his is certainlv anew way of describing the stai¢ 
of the manufactures of acountry; but, reaily, I d9 
not know of any other so good. To make such a 
description correct!y, 2 man must go himself to col. | 





lect information all over acountry. The difficulties | 
of doing this are many and great. Here we ask no} 
questions, rely on no reports, listen to no stories, ex-| 


pose ourselves to no deception. We know that | 
these advertisements speak of things that are. We! 
have here, indeed, merely a specimen of what is go- | 
ing on. Ont of three or four hundred American | 
newspypers, [ have received and quoted from only a- | 
bout eightor nine. What, then, must the whole of| 
them preseni? Besides, we are not to suppose, that | 
a quarter part of the factories and goods, &c. &c.| 
are mentioned in any paper atail. So that, what) 


we have here is a mere specimen; bit, it is quite). 


suiljcient to enable us to form asound judgment up-; 
ou the subject. 

That Ihave fabricated these advertisements is not 
to be believed. [f could not have invented so muny | 
names, dates, and circumstances. Besiles, [put the | 
name and date of each particular newspaper. ‘If, 
falsely, Lam exposed to detection on both sides of; 
the water, many of the papers being in other hands, | 
in Eagland, as wellas mine. No: the advertisements ! 
must be genuine; and they form one of those masses | 
of presumptive evidence, which is preferable to any 


Positive proof upon earth. 


Your lordship will soon see, that, in some of the 


ladver‘isement. I am-here at home 


‘ ' . 

NO. I. | 
From the Philadelphia Democratic Press, 13th Febr ite 

ary, 1815. “ft 

. FORSALE, | — 

A valuable Cotton Manufactery. 
Situate in the county of Piviladelphia on the Bus- 
tleton turnpike road, ten miles from the city, and 
upon the Pennepack-creek. There xreon the prem- 
ises, one three story stone mill 40 by 45 feet, having: 
therein 660 spindles, with ‘he necessary’ preparing 
machinery—one frame mill occupied as a blade mill, 
one mansion house with convenient out buildings, 
seven stone houses substantially built, the greater 
part new, conveniently adopted for workmen, one 
weaving Shop 60 by’ 20 fee’, one substantial new 
frame building 34 stories high, 23 feet by 33 feet, 
the lower sierv of which is fitted up as a weaving 


‘shop; the second as a s:ore and counting house, tné 
remainder as bed roams, together with 


25 ACRES OF GOOD LAND. 

Any capi‘alist disposed to enter initoa lucrative 
business will find herea favorable opportunity. 

T ie distance is sifort from the city—theseat ca- 
pable te dri: e 3000 spindles, the road tarnpiked, the 
i.cighbarhood popuious, and producing the necéssa- 
ry laborers for the manufactory. ‘The country fer- 
ile, healthy, and pleasant 

Anply on the premises to 
THOS. F. GORDON. 

Tcannot resist the temptation io indulge myself, 
before I yo any further, ina few remarks upon this 
In this Pup 
tieton 1 lived for some time, My most intimate friends 
were the principal landowners of the spot... Upon 


|the banks of this Pennepack creek [have, I verilv 


believe, shot at more partridges than there were En- 
glish und Hanoverian soldiers sent against America 
during the last war. What was my surprize at see- 
ing (for here [really see it) a cotton manufactory 
upon the Pennepack on the Bustleton turnpike road 
and in a popuious neighborhood! Fifteen vears ago, 
there was not a turnpike road, and, as far as I can 
recollect, .liere were but elevei-houses of all sorts 
wi hin a mie of ‘he spot here described. Bustletoy 
is on thelcvel, after rising thehill- from the creck; 
and E betieve, the prmeipal part of the land ov both, 
sides of the road, ate owned by my friend Thomas 


; . : i +? im. 
Punt. Lic was & Quaker, a sensidle, active, and mos» 


benevoient and public -spiriced man. He was chout 
to erect a schsol-house when I came away; but his 
town contained only his own houses, a tavern which 
Was his, a large house: which he had built for a doc- 
tor, and, [ believe, two or. three small houses besides. 
Yet, we see, not only that therd isat this place a cot- 
ton manufaciory, but a populous neighborhood, ca- 
pable of supplying it with aaads:: Before I have donc, 
I shall snow you how towns -grow up in America. 
Thus it is that men flourish and increase in a soil of 
freedom. Taking it for granted, that you will be- 


adveriisements, American goods and English goods | lieve tnese details about Bustleton and the Penne- 
bo h are offered for sale. I wished to leave each ad- | pack to be true, seeing that, if false, L expose my- 

vertisement entire, just as I found it. I have only | self tothe con.empt of all America, I shall now pro- 
further to observe here, reserving my further re-; ceed, Without mvterruption, to the msertion of tie 

marks til: by and by, that I have not thought it) advertiseme its 

necessary to follow any particular order in placing [My. Cobbett here introduces at full length, thir- 
the several advertisements. They are placed in the} ty-erght advertisements, from various American pa, 
order in which they happened to fall under my scis-| pers, offering immense quantities of domestic goods 
sars. They form, as they stand hete, an undigested | for sale, and‘respecting manutactories of steam en- 
mass of evidence; but, it is evidenee of that ‘sort, { gines, the erection of steam mills, roads, canals, &c. 
Which is impossible to fail of producitg conviction.) exhibiting a mass of evidence of. the great and rap- 
Attention, in the perusal is all that ‘is wanted. “I id iticrease of mamnifactures, and the use of machine- 
shall number the advertisements for the sake of|ry; in every part of the unioi.—Tae advertisements 
more easy reference in my subsequent remarks, Lon several pages of Cobbett’s register.} 
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more, 


YWere, my lord, I close mv cxtracts. Instead of 
thirty-nine, T couid have made the number 100 or| Witnesses Sworn upon the yospels. —, 
But, not being necessary to any rational pur- 





the personal observation and testimony of 2 hundred 


Now, my lord, when I come to treat of the ex. 


pose, Ehave declined making the list any longer.}ient to which American manufactures will be carried 


And, new, ieaving your lordship to pause for a 


in peace, and which will depend, perhaps, ina gro. 


while and to ruminate over these midisputasbie ficts,| measure, upon the laws that shail be passed there, | 


as they lie heaped up before you, I wiil, in my next 


shall spe»k with gveat diffidence; because the sy). 


letter, encleavor to show you they appiy to the sub-|ject, on thescore of foreign policy, as well as on the 


ject o: our discussion. 
Vunt, 
WM. CODBETT. 


LETTER TY. . 


Iam your most obedient ser-| score of internal prosperity, demands an exient of 


knowledge as to the whole of the interests of that 
community, Which it would be presumption in ing, 
or in any man not upon the spot, to pretend to pos 
sess, But, with reyard to the capacity of Americy 


Fntended to show, that so exiencve is the growih of|to grow wool, and export it io Engtand, I can speak 
-Imerican wool, that some of that wevol i? eapar ied to} With nearly as much confidence as I should upon hea 
Fingland, and ‘hat, though the importation of wool) capacity to send us cotton or tobacco. 


is great in proportion to the whvie quantity used, to 
intposea ‘ax upon importation would be injurious to 
tise COMI Y. 
My Lonrn—In proceeding to apply to the sub- 
ject betore us the matier contained in my last letter, 
I must beg your lordship to observe, that it 1s no: 
oniv proved, that almost every sort of manufictory 
was going on in America during the war; but that, 
2s appears from the date of many of the advertise- 
ments, if not from all of them, they were neither 
dropped, ror likely to be either discontinued, or, 
appaicn.ly, to be rendered less active, by the peace; 
ad tie advertisements being dated afer the peace 
wes proclaimed in America, and many ef them in 
the month of May. 
You see, in No. 33, that sugar and indigo are pro- 
duced on the banks of the Mississippi and in the ter- 
ritory of the United Siates; you know that cotton is 
one of the great staple commodities ef Carolina and 
Georgia; that tobacco is the native of Virginis; you 
see that hemp ‘and flax are largely cultiva'ed and 
manufactured; you know that Indian corn, the culti- 
vation of which characterizes the fairest and richest 
part of Europe, and is the criterion of fertile soil 
and good climate, is produced in abundance through- 
out the whole country, fourteen hundred miles in 
Jength; yau know that timber is every where in abun- 
dance; you see that salt, iron, lead, copper, and coal 
Mines, are there, and stone, and marbie, and slate 
quarries; vou see, that macliinery of every sert, and 
worked by every kind of power, is ii motion; and 
have you still the expectation, or the nope, that 
America is dependent on England for the means of 
tilling her land, clothing er people, or furnishing 
her dwellings, or fighting her enemies? 
But, the objects more immediately before us are 
wool and woollens. 1 have shown, I think, preity 
clearly, that there is no reason to expect your hoped- 
for extraordinary demand for English wool from the 
change of affairs in Furope. And on what does that 
hope rest when you look at America? No. IE shows 
you that Merino sheep are in flocks in America. 
And, observe, thai Pennsylvania, a very few years 
ago, had scarcely any sheep of any sort. The states 
to the northward, according to Mr. Livingston’s ac- 
count, abound much more in sheep of all sorts. No. 
ALY. shows you that wool, in «all its varie‘ies, is a 
great article of commerce; and No. XVI. shows you, 
not only that wool is a great article of coinmerce, 
but that it is sent from America to be sold in Eng 
land! You see here, that there are merchants, who 
take consigi:ments of wool with orders to ship to 
England; and this is at Bosion; not &t New York, 
which state Mr. Livingston belongs to and resides in. 
I know, that several cargoes of American fine wool 
were sent to England more than four years ago. I 


| si0n. 


‘That the soil of America is fertile is well knows; 
and, it has now been proved, that it is well adapted 
to the breeding and keeping of sheep. It has beey 
proved, because such numerous flocks alveady exist, 
The only question, then, is, whether the Aimericay, 
fariner can grow wool cheaper than the English fur. 
mer, and, from that cause, can afford io sell it aty 
lower price. Lower it must be sold, in order to ope, 
a market for it here, because it must coine loaded 
with the charges of freight .nd other expenses, 
from which our wool is exempted. The price, at 
which the American farmer does sell wool, [ have 
nothing to prove; but, I know, that the price of 
wheat is the criterion, whereby to judge of the 
price, at which he can afford to sell woul. Nov, we 
see from No. XXXVIIL. that the price ef wheat is 
one dollar and twenty cents a bushel. ‘That is to say, 
a doiiar and a fifth. Call it six shillings of our mo. 
ney. This is at Pitisburg, but it mast be a prety 
tuir average. If, then, our tarmers are sinking iio 
ruin with wheat at nine shillings a bushel, it is clear 
that the produce of the earth can be raised one-third 
cheaper there than itcan here. A third, or 33 1-3 
per centum, will, [ should suppose, amply mect all 
charges on a raw material like wool. So that, at this 
moimen., With our low prices, our ruinous prices, the 
ihe Americana firmer can meet us ia OUP UWii iuaikcl, 
even ia tie infuney of his flocks. 

But, we must not stop here. We cannot stop 
here. Produce must tise mn England, or ine taxes 
cannot be pakL—Wheat caniot suuud at nine siil- 
lings a bushel—Upon an average of the last ter 
years, it has been twelve shillings a bushel; and, to 
enuble us to pay the taxes, it must go even higher 
than that. Wool, however, must keep an even pace 
with the wheat, or wool will not be grown; and, how 
is it to keep that pace, if imporiations of “untaxed” 
wovl be permitted, without a tax imposed oi it 
here? 

“Well,” you will say, “and do I not recommend 
the taxing of foreign wool?” Yes; but, what would 
that effect? Why, just as much evil to the manufae- 
turers of cloth, as good to growers of wooi? Lndees, 
in the end, it would be an evil to the furmer as well 
as to the latter. 

But, before I preceed .o show to what extent your 
proposed measure Would aifect the manufactures, 
is necessary to make a few observations us to Lhe re 
lative quantity of wool grown and wool imported. 
You say, that of tvool imported, the quantty, 
1789, was 2,660,328 lbs. and that in 1814 it rose up 
to the appalling quantity of 15,712,517 lbs. I dare 
say that this statement is correct; because you ha 
the actual account of imports to refcr to. As to the 
quantity of wool grown in the country, it is imposs! 
ble for any one to state it with any thing like prec! 
The wool is not taxed; neither the growel 





saw the samples myself. But, this advertisemen: 


which proves the frequency of the thing, is worth | 
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nor the dealer, nor {he maunfgeucer is gompelied 
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Yeep or render an account of it. Vet, a writer in 
she Couricr of the Sch inst. says that “your lordship 
pust be well acjttainted wiih the amount of if, 
which, so long since as 1800, was 192,000,000 lbs.” 
Hence he is bedio pikiicule your alarm at the im- 
ortation of 15,712,517 ies. inayear. | 

If this: statement of the quantity of the home 
growth were correct, your proposed tax, would, in- 
deed, havenothing in it very serious to the manufac. 
turers. But, besides, that it is next, 10 impossible 
that any one slouid be able to come at the amount 
of the home growth, this statement .s .o monstrous 
as to shock even the credulity that gives a currency 


to Moore’s almsanack. This gentieman has heard of 


millions so unsccount:.ble, that he thinks nothing of 
hundreds of millions. ‘The average wetzrht of a 
sheep’s fleece is for pounds, consequently there 
must be 48,000,000 of sheep in the. country, sherne 
very year, or + 1-2i0 every human being, including 
the cities andiowns. Ewes are, on an average, kil- 
led at four years old, wethers at three, and lambs at 
four months. They -are, then, killed on an average 
at twenty-nine months old. ‘They live one year be- 
fore thev yield any woel. Thus, for every sheep that 
is shorne, there is one killed in every seventeen 
months. So that, including a traction, there must be 
killed every . ear, 84,000,000 of sheep and lambs; 
or, 3 1-2 to each human being, man, woman, and 
child. paupers, gvpsies, felons and all. The averasre 
weight of shécp is about sixty pounds, and of lambs 
about thirty-six pounds. ‘Ihe number of sheep kil- 
led far exceeds that of lambs. But, suppose the 
aversge weight to be fifty pounds. ‘Then, there is 
for exch human being one hundred and seventy-five 
pounas of mutton in a vear, or very nearly half a 
pound a day, for beggars, paupers, babies and all 
ooserve But this isnotall. The neat cattle nearly 
aqual the sheep in amount of meat. he hogs sur- 
puss the sheep inthis respect. So that here is one 
aida half pounds of meat, besides fish and poultry, 
every day in the vear for every human being, sucking 
bibies and all, wien it is well known, that millions 
oi even the fathers and mothers do not tas‘e a mor- 
sel of animal food from month’s end to montis end, 
and sometimes hardly a morsel of bread, their chief 
dict being tea and potatees. _What monstrous xb-, 
surdity! : 

But, the wool! what shall we do with the wool? 
Suppose it all be made into the shape of broad cloth, 
and that exch yard in length requires three pounds 
of wool. It would not require so much, but suppose 
itdid. Here are 64,000,000 of yards in length, and 
128,000,000 of square yards of cloth. There are 3,097, 

0 square yards in a square mile. Leaving out 
fractions, then, here is cloth enough made in one 
year, without the wool imported, io cover forty 
square miles! The very skins of tire animals would 
Cover ten square miles! If this statement were 
“orrect, the idea of hiding the sun with a blank- 
“Would not be so very absurd. 

We have, then ne means of ascertaining, with any 
degree of exactness, the quality of the home growth. 
But, it is rational to suppose, that the 15,002,000 of 
ibs inported, are not less than a fourth of tae whole 
quantity of wool manufactured in the country. The 
“Mount of all the woollens exported last year was 
‘5,600,000 sterling; and, suppose only one fourth of 
“€Woollens have been sent abroad, leaving three 
msl for home consumption, the whole of the 
109 eed woollens would have amountel to 
pe 000 sterling. If we allow a third of the 

‘t of the woollens for the raw material, and put tie 


it was manufactured amounted to 7,400,000 and 

some odd pounds sterling, and that the whole quan- 
tity ef it was 54,000,000 of pounds weight which is 
not four times as muh as the quantity of wool import- 
ed, and which wool, I believe is nearly all of the fine 
quality. | ! 

Whether Iam wrong in my supposition that not 
tess than one fourth of our woollens are exported, and 
that the raw material amounts to not more than one 
third of the price of manufactured goods, { must 
leave, as Ido with great deference, for the reader 
‘to decide; but I must be very wide indeed of the 
mark, if the quantity of wool imported does not bear 
a proportion of at least asixih in value to the whole 
of home growth. 

It is clear, therefore, my lord, that the importation 
of wool has a very great effect on the price of wool 
grown at home. But, lay atax upon wool imported, 
and the consequence is, a rise in the price of mann- 
fuctured woollens; for, to sappose as you appear to 
do, that the manufacturer does hot now and always 
upon an average of transactions, sell at as low « 
priceas he can afford to sell; to suppose that ever- 
active and all-seeing comp efiiion is not sufficient 
upon an average of vears, to apportion with the most 
scrupulous precision the profits of unfettered trade, 
is a notion so well known to belong exclusively, and 
of right divine, to the mob, that for any gentleman 
to attempt to encrouch upon it is toset at open de- 
fiance every principle of justice and humanity. _ 

The consequences of a rise in the price of mant- 
factured woollens would be, first, a diminution in the 
consumption at home, unless you could by some sort 
of gipsy conjuring trick convey the sums into our 
pockets necessary to meet the rise of price. The 
saine would take place as to exports. But much 
more might take place as to our fortign trade; for, if 
you were to prohibit the importation of wool alto- 
gether, it would be manufactured abroad; and as 
price is the great and true and everlasting regulator, 
the moment wool became so cheap elsewhere as to 
enable other countries to work it up and sell it at a 
ower price than we, that very moment would the 
export trade disappear. What is true as to totai 
prohibition is true as to prohibition in part. Fo 
though the countries sending wool hither would not 
allat once, begin to manufacture tireir own sufficient. 
ly to shut out our woollens entirely, they would do 
the thing by degrees; and so truly would the prohi- 
bition operate as to leave not a fraction unaccounted 
for in the effect. 

From this general view of this part of the subject, 
I should now proceed to the particular case of A- 
merica; but, I must postpone that till my next, in 
which I hope to be able to shew, not only that no tax 
ought to be laid upon imported wool, but that the 
corn-bill ought to be repealed. 
f am your most obedient servant, 
WM. COBBETT. 
LETTER VY. 
Intended to show, that the situation of England co.u- 
pared with tha: uf lerica, is such, and the induce - 
menis to emigraiton so great, that, tn order to pre- 
serve our manufactures, not only ought there ta be 
no tax upon woolimported, but that the corn bili 
ought to be repealed. 

My Lorp—The situation of Fingland compared 
with that of the United States of America, is such 
as to induce every man to emigrate to them, who 
professes any degree of knowledge in the making 
of machinery and manufactures, or, indeed, who 
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‘broken. The number of the former is very great. 
There are always a,great many persons, who wish to 
better their lot; who.aspire to something more than 
fortune has given them. And the number of these, 
in agriculture as well as:in arts and manufactures, 
must be greater now than ever, seeing the general 
depression, which at present reigns in England, with 
the ‘most gloomy prospect for the future. , 

. Taxes, no matter by what part of the community 
4paid, in the first instance, or in what shape collect- 
“ed, produce, according to their amount, diminu- 

. tion of the means of living in all those who do not 
share in them after they are collected. The mob, both 
thigh -and low, are eternally backing on the govern- 
ment to tax what they call luxuries. Just as if the 
taxes on wearing hair powder, on armorial bearings, 
-and on sporting dog's, did not descend, through the 
‘hair-dressers, powder makers, seal-cutters, dog 
breakers, and game-keepers, to the bakers, butchers, 
chandlers’ shops, taylors, shoemakers, farmers and 
laborers, We have an additional tax on Batchelors.— 
‘Oh! aye! tax them as much as you please,” exclaim 
‘the ripened spinsters. But, my good ladies, do you 
think that the taking away ofa part of their fortunes 
will quicken their disposition to indulge in that 
greatest of all luxuries, of a wife? Do you not see, 
‘rather, that, what wastaken from thebatchelor pro- 

duces a ramification of privations, some of which 
reach even you, my dears, who so loudly applaud the 
tax’ Such notions as these, as they have had their 

rise amidst a belief in hob-goblins; amidst all soris 
and sizes of superstition; so they will vanish for 
ever, when common sense shall indignantly kick 
down the last jug of holy water, and scatter the 
Jast manuels of stupidity and deception to the winds. 

Taxes are necessary, in some shepe or another, to 
pay for theirse.vices, those who carry on the public 
affairs, in whichI include the business of the public 
defence. But, if thev are carried to an enormous a- 
mount; if the-book-keepers, the overlookers, &c. of 
-a manufactory, for instance, take away so much that 
the working people are reduced to half allowance; 
the former may-cut .a brilliant figure, but the con- 
eern must languish and decay; and the working peo- 
ple will, the moment they are able, endeavor, by a 
change of place, to better their lot. 

This is the state in which England now is; includ- 
ing amengst the working people all those who re- 
ceive no share of the taxes!, because they -who live 
upon the proceeds of their private imcomes, suffer 
in the same degree, according to their wants, as the 
poorest laborer suffers. That which is now. taken 

: from the people in England forms so large a part of 

the estates and labor (including that of professional 
men,)that every one feels the hardship to be the most 
pressing. And, we all know besides, that this pres- 
sure is not now to be of temporary duration. We all 
know now, that the pressure ‘is to last for ever, un- 
less, which is little less appalling, the burden be 
shaken off by a total overthrow of the funds. 

It is frequently said, with what folly or impudence 
we shall soon see, that the trade and navigation of 
the country have kept pace in their increase with 
that of the taxes. The best way will be, not, to show, 
by reasoning, the utter absurdity of this; but at once 
to go tothe government’s own documents, laid before 
parliament, and from them to prove its falsehood. 
in order to takeaway all pretext for saying, that I 
am comparing astate of peace.with a state of war; 
that Iam reckoning the heavy expences of the pre- 
sent, or late years, as if they were to last for ever, I 
will take in no taxes at present, but such as are to 
fast for ever. That.is tosay, the taxes on account of 
fhe debt, the capital of, which, as all the world now 





sees, never can be paid off, or diminished, withoy: 
spouge, Well, then: 
j2n 1789. The taxes raised on 


‘In 1814. 


it 


$ 


xccount of the debt 
amounted to 29,000,000 
to 43,000,090 
Now, if the exported produce and manufactures 
if the imports, and if the number’ of men and boys 
employed in the merchant service, in 1814, were 
nearly five times as great as in 1789, Eshould be pes, 
dy to say, though I see the people sinking every 
where under the taxes, there is some reason to doy}; 
even the evidence of my own senses. But, the ti). 
lowing table, which 1 take froin the accounts jyjJ 
before parliament, and for the correctness of whic), 
table, I am answerable in the eyes of a public wiy 
have these authentic documents in their hands, wilj 
show what sort of pace the trade and nevigatiy) 
have kept witlr the taxes demanded by the debt. | 
have taken three periods; but with regard to thie fy«: 
period, I have in my possession no amount of expor; 
and imports. 
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Number of men and boys employed in ee i 
the merchant service in all paris of the |} Now the 
British dominions OBER site 
N. B. The account of exporis tor isyu, ciabn’ the 
ced produce and manufactures of Grea Brivain om ~ 
ly, while that for1814, meluded those of Ireland a ad 
so. The. imports from China and the East Indie a 

are not included in, either year, because they a 

omitted in the account for 1814, in which it 1s st Ind, 
ted, that the time, allowed by law, for presenting # Wa 
account of those. imports was not arrived. | Tue Gu 
}merchant seamen include many thousands employ he 
in the transport service. Mac 
Now, to make good the assertion,’ that the on Con: 
gation and trade have kept pace with the taxes id Cons 
annually on account of the debt, from 1789 to bet Ont: 
inclusive, the number of merchant seamen 1m “ i - 
ought to have been nearly 544,810 instead of we Erie 
And to have made good the same assertion, 5 nal Eper 
Ling to the period from 1890 to 1814, inclusive, : Pind 
exports ought to have amounted, in the latter ye Boxe 
rather more than 78,942,416/. instead of 36,092," Chip 
—and the imports ought to have amounted = Sarar 
er more than, 51,282,1067, instead of 30,091,80. MB rian, 
This shows how ignorant, or what cheats, 0 Spar 
men are, who wouid persuade, and wio do agen 7 Snitf 
chis “most thinking nation in the world,” that ol Tore! 
bility of the country. keeps pace with the dea Lyax 
ofthe government. __ e olf N, 
Here, however, before I proceed to compar three 
situation with that of America, mist egg | the d 
a deduction ought to be made from tis fear Mn fitted 
mount on aceount ef the depreciation of our" Bees 
Which 
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ay, We pay in paper, which is now, infact a legal 
conder, It sometimes requires more, and some- 
mes less, of this paper to buy a guinea, as bullion 
;, more or less plenty inthe market. But as the a- 
verage price of a guinea of full weight is about 28s. 
;, paper, let us take the depreciation at a third.— 
‘shen we pay on account of the debt, in the money 


I will not attempt to characterise this:last: senti 
ment, the mind that could have given birth to. which 
must have received appropriate punishment in see. 
‘ing this same America, not asking protection from 
any of your “great maritime: powers: but sending.a. 
squadron of ships-of war across. the: Atlantic, and 
chastising the pirates, as far as regardsiher, into. 


of 1789, only two-thirds of 43,000,000/. or 32,000,000] submission to the principles of humanity. 


leaving out the thousands. But this is more than 
ree anda halftimes what we paid: of accout of 
Jebt in 1789; and, therefore, for the navigation to 
have kept pace with the taxes on account of debt, 


som 1789 to 1814 inclusive, there should have been} 


ivthelast mentioned year, 381,367 merchant. sea- 
men, insteack of 172,786; and, if wea little mend the 
matier by this deduction, what a blow do we give 
«9 theconcetn on the other side? For,if we insist 
on adepreciation in the paper to the amount of a 
third; for the sake of lightening the burden of the 
taxes,common honesty calls uponus to deduct a 
sijrd from the value of tie imports and exports. 

Thus, it does not signify how much we turn the 
thiag about. On every side it presents a perman- 
ext increase of burden without any adequate in- 
crease of ability to bear: the certainty of the decline 
thus far, of present distress, and the most gloomy 
prospect as to the future. 

Cempared with this situation of England, how 
stands that of America? But before I makeany ob- 
servations as to what that situation is, it may not be 


America has taxes and a debt too, Bufj this is 
not a debt that must necessarily last forever, or be 
wiped off witha sponge. It is a debt, atthis time 
of 27 ,000,000/, sterling, or 108,000,000:o0f dollars. 
The capital of our debt (of Great Britaim, for Ive- 
land has her debt too, in an equal proportion, ) is now 
a thousand millions, laying aside. odd: h Of 
thousands, and out-standing debt. Suppose our 
population, even now that the forei areal 
away, to be ten millions, here isa debt of 1002 a 
soul, taking’ in babies, paupers, gipseys, beggars, 
soldiers, sailors, seapoys, prisoners in jails, and con- 
victs on board the hulks; veaall, from those. who 
feast on strawberries, ai five guineas a pint, dowa 
to the troops of ragged and squalid wretches, whose 
Sunday’s dinner consists of rumps and burrs from 
ihe skimners, or of bullock’s liver from the slaugh- 
ter-house. The population of America is now, te 
your great surprise, eight millions, and, therefore, 
tie capital of her debt amounts to not quite 32. 10s. 
asoul. Whether the skinners and tanners in that 
country have now any customers for the fragments 


emiss to remind you of what, in 1783, you foretold: of flesh, that have been left by the butcher, is more 


she would be. In that year, just after the conclu- 
sion of the American war, your lordship wrote a 
book, the three principal objects of whicii appeared 
ta be, to keep up the spirits of his majesty under 
his recent loss of dominion; to keep up the spirits 
of the nation by causing them to believe, that Amer- 
ica was not at all likely to become a manufacturing 
and commercial couniry, or anaval power; but that, 
inorder to prevent the latter we ought to employ 
all the means in our power, among which means was 
the withlolding of all proteciion of American ves- 
sels from the Barbary powers, and the inducing of 
the other great marine powers to do the same.” | 

* The following has been published (August 19) 
inthe London newspapers, asthe list of the Ameri- 
can fleet, employed against the Algerines. 





Ships. Gunes. Commanders. 
Independence 74, Com. Bainbridge, 
Washington 74, Chauncey, 
Guerriere 44, Decatur, 

Java 44, Capt. Perry, 
Macedonian 38, Jones, 
Constellation 36, Gordon, 
Congress 36, Morris, 
Ontario (ship from 
Holland) g 18, Elliott, 
Erte 18, Ridgely, 
Epervier (brig) 18, Downes, 
Lp Fly 18, Rodgers, 
oxer 16, Porter, 
clippawa 16, Reed, 
Paranac 16 Elton, 
llambeau 16, Nicholson, 
om 16, Gamble, 
vpliire 14, Dallas, 
Forch 14, Chauncey, 
Lyax 14, Storer 


, N. B. It was stated in the London prints about 
ee weeks ago, that our prince regent had made 
he dey of Algiers a present ofa frigate, completely 


‘ted out with rigging, guns, &c. It would be mor- 


than I can say; but, if she adopt our poor system of 
laws, and couple with the institution a suitable pre. 
portion of cant; if she suffer, in any degree, howev- 
er small, the quantity ofreliefof the distressed to 
be regulated by the quantity. of godliness professed 
by the object of that relief; if shedoes this, or, in the 
most trifling degree, lean towards it, she will soon 
find, that apremium for misery and hypocrisy will 
operate, as all ether premiums do, to increase the 
quanti'y of that on which itis bestowed. She, when 
itis too late, will fiad, to her sorrow, that fleshy bits 
of skin, and sheep’s trotters, and bullock’s liver, are 
not things to be thrown tothe dogs. If her people 
should live to see that dav; if they should live to see 
the pauperism established by law, they willsee all 
hospitality, all real charity vanish; all the paternal, 
and filial, and fraternal offices of life exchanged for 
those of the poor-house; and, instead of an ereet and 
independent race of laberers, proud of their rights 
and liberties, they will see a crawling, fawning, can- 
ting herd, knowing not the meaning of such words, 
and, like the beasts of the field, caring for nothin 
but the satisfying of their hunger, without the sma!- 
lest regard as to the means. If tiie people of Amer- 
ica should live'to see that day; if they should be so 
foolish as to draw over them, though by slow de; 
grees, this blistered shirt, they will wish, that, as in 
the days of their “‘boid and hardy forefathers, thew: 
country were a how ling wilderness. 

However, 2s yet, this greatest of all calamities 
has not made any very considerabie progress in A- 
meérica, and it will be the fault of the people if it 
ever does. ‘There are no common beggars, no gyp- 
sies, few soldiers by profession, at present few un- 
productive sailors, no seapoys, the prisoners in jails 
are few, none in hulks. But, be tirere what they 
may of these several descriptions of persons, the 
capital of the debt of America amounts to only 3} 
pounds sterling a soul, white that of ours amounts to 
more than 100 pounds sterling a soul. 

Let us now see the progress of the debtin Amer- 
fica. Thelatter had the misfortune to start with o 





stich coramodore Decatur is said te have captured 
“™ his majesty of Algieps. 


tdebt; to set out‘in the world with a debt upon fe 
back, Jt wag a misfortune, and a very s@ricus © 
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Decause it give rise to a spirit of speculation, ofad- 
venture, of gambling, which has been productive oi 
Yasting and very mischievous effects. The debt, at 
the outset, or in 1790, amounted to seventy-two 
inillions of dollars, and, before the last war, it was 
reduced to forty millions of dollars. ‘That war has 
hrought it up to one hundred. and eight millions of 
dollars, or twenty seven millions sterling. But, m 
the mean while, she has purchased Louisiana, so ne- 
“essary, as we have seen, from the affair at New-Or- 
Jeans, to her security. And, she has, some how or 
other, got a pretty tolerable navy, which, as cxpe- 
rience has proved, is not less necessary to that secu- 
rity. Iam aware, that she must keep augmenting 
this navy. She will now see, that her bare existence, 
xs an independent nation, depends upon her having, 
at the end of even five years, a navy of at least thiriy 
ships of the line, with a proportionate number of 
vessels of war of an inferior size. The notion, that 
it was her true policy to keep out of the Européan 
quarrels must, by this time, be exploded. It was 
wise to wish it; but wishes and possibilities are dif- 
ferentthings. She sees what jealousy, what envy, 
what hatred arising from foreboding fears, she has 
‘inspired. Slieis not to be deceived by the fawning 
professions, which, for temporary convenience, deep 
rooted enmity may assume. She knows that ker na- 


nine millions; and her debt was 82 millions of dollays 
she having in the mein while, built, fitted out, and 
manned, several frigates and other ships of war. Jy 
1810, her population rose to more than seven mij. 
lions, and her debtsunk down to less than six y mil. 
lions of dollars, owing to causes resembling war. 
Now her population must exceed eigh: millions; hep 
debt amounts to one hundred and eizh: millions; but, 
then, she has, during the last period, purchased Loy. 
istana and acquired a navy of 81 ships of war. What 
she will naturally be, at the end of a few years, ] 
must leave your lorhsip to say; but what she is now, 
compared with what she has been, the following tg. 
ble will partl: clearly show. 











vv is in the infxni hercules, and that it must make 
haste and grow, or be strangled in the cradle: She 
knows how easily quarrels are hatched, when people 
pave a mind to quarrel. Knowing ail this, and a 
great deal more tiat might be mentioned, she will 
not, in peace neglect one moment, to be weil prepa- 
red for her detence, and thereby preventing, it pos- 
sible, the recurrence of war. She cannot hide her 
situation from the world. She cannot go on grow- 
ing populous and commercial in a corner. The 
world sees what she will be, ifshe be left quict: and 
‘therefore she may as well begin to prepare without 
any attempt atdisguise. And all this the American 
government, and the American people, know as well 
ask know that lam now writing. I most ardently 
wish, that there may never more be war between 
England and America; thut the people of the two 
oountries may never more be engaged in shedding 
each other’s blood; that the rivalship may in future 
consist in the arts of peace and in acts oi hospitality 














and benevolence. But, without referenee to pariic- 
ular foreign couniriés, itis certain, that, for Ameri- 
en to have a chance of remaining at peace, for any 
length of time, she must be weli armed, and, in ail 
respects, prepared for war. 

This navy will be a considerable expense; but if it 
vere to cost fifty millions of doilars in tiie space of 
five years, iow amply would that cost be compensa- 
ied by the preventing of a war wiih any power ia 
Europe? Yet, even this expence, wiich I grant 
yaust be incurred to render the country safe, wouid 
carry the taxes to a mere trifle compared with ours, 
and would, besides, be met bya more tian propor- 
ifonate Increase of populaiion, trade, navigation, and 
ull the other sources, whence taxes are drawn. 

How able America is to accomplish this grand 
abject, and to pay the interest of her debt, and even 
to clear it quite eff, at the same time, will appear 
upon Comparing the increase of population aad com- 
merce with that of ber debt. 

My materials for doing this arenot soample as I 


‘could wish; but, I think,they are sufficient for the 


pyrpose. In 1790 thedebt of America was seventy 
two millions of dollars, her population jess than four 


yuillions; aad her exports, domestic and foreign, 


nineteen millions ofdollars in amount. In 1800, |e: 
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N. B. The population of 1815 is computed. ‘The 
increase from 1810 to 1815 is supposed to have beet 
half as great as that of 1800 to 1810. The cause? 
the falling off in the exports from 1800 to 13810 was; 
the sort of half war that was going on at the latte? 
period. Our orders in council had produced theno® 
importation and embargo measures, which, courss 
diminished the exports by, probably nearly on¢ ba" 

Without pre:ending to ascertain and to state p! rf 
cisely what the exporisof the United States now @ 





population éxcegded five mitlions; her exports sixty 


mount te, it is very clea that the capacity of ae 
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ica to bear has far exceeded any inerease in the de- 


mands of the government. Her exports of domestic 


oduce and manufietures can, at this time, hardly 
amount to less thaw sixtv millions of dollars, or fif- 
qcen millions of poundsisterling; so that, if we re 
gard (as our ministers always pretend to do)’ the a- 
mount of exports as the criterion of the capacity to 
pay the, interest of debt and-other taxes, here is A- 
merica with fifteen million’ of exports and an inter- 
est of debt of 1,357,982/; and Great Britsin with an 
export (ingluding Ireland) of $6,000,000 and inter- 
est of débt of 43,000,0G02. : ! 
Bu’, letusput America in the worst possible light, 
in order to build upon nothing in the way of conjec- 
ture. Let us take her exports now to be more than 
thev were in the time of embargoes, ordefs in coun- 
cil, &c. Even then she has an-exper! of domestic 
produce and manufactures of nine millions of pounds 
to set againts our thirty-six millions, Thus, even in 
this worst of all possible lighis, she will stand'com- 
pared with England: - ' 


Export. ’ Interest of Debt. 
Engla:id—36.092,167/—~—. 43,000,000 





America—  93080,000 5,431,930 
Having ‘thus put the matter ina ligiit’ not to be 
misunderstood, and .to leave no possible ground for 
cavil, ] venture, te, offer as an opinion, that peace, 
which willinfallibly give new wings to American 
eommerce, and, navigation, will clip the wings o#| 
English commmeérce and navigation. Gréat part of 
what has lately swelled out the latter, consisted of 
Transports in the pay of the nation, and‘did in no 
wise whatever belong to commerce, and’ ‘form no 
part of the means. ot bearing taxes. We have al- 
ready seen crowds of sailors going to the admiralty 
to complain of want of employment. They‘have been 
to the lord mayor:of London on the same errand! As 
if he could create commerce! As ii he; though a ve- 
ry loyal man could find work for them) or cause 
bread to decend from the clouds. Is thiy tie case in 
Ainerica?, Oh no! There peace makes the wharves 
full of business. Every man and thing belonging to 
the sea is called ior from twenty voiges at 6nce. It is 
saifthat i orderite procure the chancebfémploy ment 
ior our native, sailors, all foreign sufidt’s de to be 
sent home., Those in oar navy may be thus disposed 
of; but, a law must be passed before merchants an 
be compelled to prefer ours before foreigners; aid « 
lw, too, precisely opposed in’ principle 'to the laws 
alre.d) in joree; and, even in case of thé navy; vio- 
lating the principles of common justiee, seeing: that 
our laws make: British subjec:s, (as far asi tiglits and 
Privileges §0) of all foreign mariners who may have 
been a certain time on board of Engtislrships: “Eve- 
ty foreign seaman, who, in time of War’ serves two 
years on board a British ship, is ipso faeto niturahiz- 
“d." This is the law; «nd, therefore, if it be true, as 
‘ue Newspapers tell usiit is, that the goverimeéents 
hlng to send home all:the foreign’ seamen to make 
“oni ior the employment ofcurdwn, it is- going to da 
. deed, Which will leave your lordsliipj or any bod\ 
C5e to characterize; for Fb. will nutibep iar my seni: 
Pants by doing.-it in the way. in which dove F should 
ae '9.do it, But, if this deed were to be done. - T- 
Were to take,its pl.ce inte listof deeds-of 181 5: 
\€ Cohsequenge would be, thatthe seamien,thus sent 
me, Would be ready .to man the Ships abd Cifiry ‘on 
; if commerce of other countries, wlio will? how th. 
© Seas. will be open again, stand in needsef trem. 
Rk so far from reviving con.merces Wii in ai’ 
md ptobability, have a confrary effeetin England 
aif Lite Wars have been different imtheip2effceis on 
‘Merce fiom former wars, ‘They sweptthe sea o! 


chat the insafficiency o 


! 


tributary to. us. Theprofits of the world’s commerce? 
centered here, By'the means of our loans and taxes? 
we obtained a force sufficien: to eiTéct these purna. 


ses. But, this ¢annot continue in peace. Other na- 
tions will have each its share of commerce. Our na- 


vy, withdrawn from the ocean, will leave the na:ions 
of rhe world at liberty to communicate with each o- 


ther. Aid as every ship of ours must sail loaded with 


a part of our’ deb', othé nations will be able to sail 
ond carry goods cheaper. If we, attempt to prevent 
this by force, it is war again. More loans. If we re- 
main, quiet, we sink in the general scale, aad [cmree 
RA DESUNT.] 
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British Rations. 
~\o District Murshal’s office, Massachusetts, 


ts / 0 Boston, Jaly 23/1814.) * 
Having observed'that lately ‘particular’ civilities 





to individuals who have been made prisoners of war 
by the-enemy, are published and circulated with 
great avidity, by Which the public mind might be 


imposed with anidea, that our cilizens in. general 
have been and aré’treated with unexampled kuman- 
itv;. Dhave believed it proper to ‘present to the Ae 


merican people ¢ertain documepts in my’ office, 
whieh wilk pluce*this interesting subject. correctly 
before them, +?" a 


pets ~ JAMES PRINCE. 


/' ‘€YRCULAR. | | 
Office of commissary general of prisoner 
~ Washington, June 23, 1814 |; 
Sin—I hand you enclosed, copies of two letters 


whieh passed beiween the British agent of prison- 
ers of war in this country and myself, in April last, om 
the subject of rations. Since the date of minc of the 
2d April, letters have been received from our arents 
for prisoners in England, in the West-Indies, at Que- 
bec, and at Halifax; by which i¢ has been seen, with: 
regret, that the British authorities, at their several 
depots, had reduced the prisoners ration, from that 
which hid been established by the cartel of the 12th 
of May, 1813,to what is considered not only inade« 
girate to their’ comfort, but insufficient to. preserve 
thé unfortunate captives from actual suffering, as 
will be shewn by the inclosed tables of daily rations, 
latterly issued our prisoners at the respective ;pla« 
ces designated. A similar change inthe rations 
issued to the prisoners in our,power, has been, thus 
long delayed, as well from an unwillingness to in- 
flict pain, or’ suffering, however justified by the acts 
of the enemy, as from a hope, that, by continuing the 
former ration, they might be induced, to meet such 
liberality ina proper manner, and, return to the 
system of subsistence regularly, agreed upon. with 
an authoris 
véar,and which, until within 4few months past, has 
béén practised by them, at least in‘th 

mNorth Avheri¢a and the West Indies. ? ie. 
) Being d isappointéd in thjs reasonable expectation, 
‘it has become necessary to adapt the course, as, to 


agent on their part, early. in. the. last 


¢ir possessions 


heir prisdners, Which is pursued as to, guts, in, order 
ins of thé ration hi ol felt. b 

hem ‘throvigh theirown subjects. I am. dnstryct 

iy thé’president to require that- you; will, .immes 


liately: or, reééipt of this letter, Anas es PRA Ae 


-o- all the hoti-piroléd prisoners in your, charge, .an 
within begat Strict, daily, the following’ ration, any 


a | 


- 
; 


i) more, viz. |, Pe iets 
Half apoutid offresh of salt béek 
One ‘gnd'a ‘hilf Pounds of bie fs 








SUSRLEMES T ro Vor. TX, 





commerce but our own. They made all the werld 


‘On quirter of's pint of peaseartice, ot 


| One pouta of potatoes, and. 
I 
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Mic third of anounce of salt, jand severely from hunger: vour prisoners, if reduced 
_. Let especial gure be taken, however, that, the ar-| toa like allowance, mus: suffer im an equal degre:: 
Tey composing Pe Tonnes He of good quality. jain yet, repugnant as it wiih be to the wishes aid 
You will inform these anfortunatemenofthe cause , feelings ot dus Government, if thatcourse has been 
#f the change in their subsistence, and of the regret, lei crmined on by your government, it Will be pe. 
with which the government finds itself compelled cessarny adopied hee. drequest. vour particu 
tondopt this measure; and you will have pubiisied, and early attention to this case so important to ny. 
ond kecp constantly posed in some praper pluce, Meantty; atl shall be, much gratified, if you ore ay. 
Within thé Jiniits of the pris ns, : tables of the. ration’ thorized to make anypabyangement upon the Subjec: 
you shall éause to be served but under the present | that may obviaie the'sufferings, on both sides, Witich 
“nstructions. li must ensue by asysiem tiat wall deal out to the 
" ; unfortunate prisoners less .ubsistance than is abs, 
lutely requisite. Tue privations of these men a ¢ 
1 J. MASON, | of necessity sufficiently great; let us avoid incre,s. 
Same. P.incc, Esq. Marshal of Massachusetts. Ing them, Tipiveat wou . by refusing that, whieh j. 
rage : every where proverbiullys the fiest- call of nature. 
Office of commissary gererat of prisoners, | enough, to.eut, and ibe want ot which sinks dcenest 
te on ee. Washington, April-23,(1814. Into RUInNAn wre chedness, ef 
Srr~One of the objections to the cartel eniered ‘ lisave the iionor to be, &e: 


T hare the honor to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 





into between vou and myself, on the 2th Mby-last, | (Signed) -.. 2. J. MASON 
iniade by. the commissioners of the British edmatal-| Cal. Thomas Barecl:x, 
ty, as stated to me in your letter of the Ist,Februa- — 





ry is to the allewance to. prisoners for, subsistence. bee’ Bladensburg, April 5, 1814. 
The daily ration agreed upon in that. instrument for! Sipr—Your letter of the.Qd. instant, L did sot re. 
pri-oners, and cerfiinly little enough to. support a|ccive until yes*erday noon. MY letver to you of the 
fiterty man Withouf , suffering, .was lib, of beet. or! lst of February, was drawn up conformable’ to the 
12 ounces ofpork,# Ib. of wheaten bread, 4+ piit_o:| instructions I received trom tite commissioners, | 
Sages or Bez. of r 

cf 







e, or 1 Lb. of |potatves, 2, quarts | h.ve long since transmitied to them a copy of my 
salt and 4 quarfs of vinegar; to every hundred ra- letier to you, and at the same time commnunicaed 
tions. In the new project, of arrangement, all stip-/ to thein fully my sentiments of each of the’ articles 
tilations about quantity ofprovisions is rejected; and | contained inthe cartel of tae 12a of May, and the 
you inform me, that it isintended to give our pri-/ amendments proposed; 
soners 3 tb. af the coarsest bread aday, and. to eat! I think,it. probuble I shall receivé an answer i} 
with tlicit bread for two days’in ihe week, no meat,) May orJune. In the interim however, I hope to re- 
only Hb. herrings, and Ib. of potatoes tor one..ct/ceiveyouranswer (o my letter; indeed P have lone 
#hese at's, ‘and for the other lib. of codfish and kib isince expected it. Under preseat: circumstances | 
potatoes; for the other five days only $ib. of firesin | cannot return you an aaswer to the inquiry contain. 
beef, #1b! zrecns, 1 oz. Scoicii barley, and 3 oz. o-| ed in your Jetter of the 2d o¢ thissmonth. The 7th 
ions, with 1-3 oz. salt, no vinegar at any tme,, and lacticle inthe draft of the cartel sent youto bé sub- 
Ho salt fortwodaysintheweek. | - mitied io the president, states, “they (the present 
I should not have called this subject now separate-| prisoners) are io be furnished by the government in 
by ta your attention, bot that in a letter, just recei.! whose possession they may be, with a subsistence of 
ved from Mr. Storm, agent ‘or American prisoners sound sad wholesome provision? Ef: acknowled ¢ 
at Barbadoes, is the following passage, “I now have’ te clause ig yague; and peraups it wo tid have beer 
to state, that Mr, Barker, the British agent here, has, preferable to have specitied the articles anl qilan- 
officially informed ime, that the convention, entered! tity, Yet the word siisis ence intends a reasonable 
into between vourself and col. Barclay has not been) quantity for the support of natare, and the’ words 
Fatified by’ the govornment of Great Britain, ot] “sound and wnelesome provisivn,” certainly desig- 








eorrse our’ prisoners are not allowed more than two-) 
thirds of what they had, I await your instructions on! 
fre subject” . 


nate the quality. 
The precise. quantity, for each government. may 


readily be asecrtained, thro’ the respective agents 


“ Jinfer from this, that the Briiish government has|of both nasions. 


some toa déterininetion as tothe provision article, 
ai has gtven orders to reduce the ration to the stan-! 
Aayd stated bv you, since it i; actually ig practice at| 
Barbados. “Y beg tobe informed on this subject. 
You are pleased to remark in your letter of the 1s1. 
February in explanation of this article, that the Brit 
ish government sofrequently intolved in war, bas 
Rad such an opportunity to ascertain what is a ration- 
&f aid & proper allowance to prisoners, that it is, rea- 
sonable to suppose the ration used in Britain, as 
described hb} Fou, is in truth a proper allowance” 
You must permit me to observe, that this was not 
four opinioi heretofore, and 1 should hope, cannot 
pow be sv, when' you teflect on the subject... It.is.a 


You misapprehend me wher you state, TI inform 
You it is intended to give the American. prisoners 
14 lb. of the.coarsest bread. a day, &c. &c. - By re- 
ferri ig to,my,letiers of the 1st of Februa*y, you will 
find Lexpressed myseli an the words: followiig—“t 
transmit herewita a tabie of the provisions daily 1s- 
sued to prisoners in Great Britain, and elsewhere 0 
the Bri: ish, dominions, save in'such places as the a 
gents have adopted the régulations of the cartel, bu’ 
which will.eventually becountermanded. Tite qual- 
ity of the bread is. not mentioned, nor did I stats 
that if the proposed ; cartel was agreed to by the 
president in lieu-of that of the [2th May, that the 
American prisoners, under the words of: the cartel, 





utter ofdaily experience, and feeling common to 
ery magi Of every ‘class in the community; every 
hen can ‘at‘once decide that.4lb. of coarse bread with 
the scanty appendages of 1 Ib. of herrings, or codfish, 
and 2 Ib. of potatoes, will not satisfy fora day, the 
¢ 2vings of hunger; and that the 4 1b, of beef, wit! 
tne pittance of greens, barley and onions allowed 


would receive subsistence precisely conformable t¢ 
the copy of the tabie of provisions sent you. 

I beg leave, however; to say, I think it probable, 
and for: the’same reasons given in my letter of th 
1st of February. , 

I have received no further information on the SY ; 
)ect of the provisions to be issued te prisoners ince 





will be very little better. Our prisoners in your 


i wrote yon if February. 


hrtads on stich an allowance must suffer constantly 
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From what Mr. Storm writes vou, it is evident the} tion of the convention above mentioned;—to satis'v 
gommissioners have sent orders to the West Indies | the nice and scrupulous sensihijity with which a Bri- 


on the subject. 


tish soldier must ever examine an act professing to 


Lieut. Miller, at Halifax, in his letter to me of|relase hin from an obligation in which his honor is 


March, does not hint that he had received any. 


implicated and pledged, and io remove every appre+ 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, |hension from the minds of those who may come with-- 


(Signed) THOS. BARCLAY. 


Gen. John Miusvon, €#c. 


in the scope of the general order, his excelleney is 
pleased to authorise the communieation, to the army 


That the bread to be dealt out to (our prisoners | under his command, of the principal circumstances 
is of coarse quality, was ascertained from the fol- attending the commencement, progress and finat 
lowing note accompanying col. Barclay’s letter of} conclusion of the convention, .o wuichallusion has 


the Ist of February, 1814. 
N. B. Bread to be made of the whole wheaten 


above been made. 


At the solicitationof the government of the United 


meal, wherein the whole grain is to be preserved, | States, conveved in a leiter to the secretary of state 
except such parts as will no! pass through the Lon-|of the 10th March, and not less induced by his anx- 
don and Bristol seam cloth No. 7, usually called anjtous desire to alleyiite unnecessary severity which 
cjeven shilling cloth; and whatis considered equal|the system of retaliation had introduced into the 


to No. 6 of the patent cloth of fifteen shillings price. 

Daily rations issued to American prisoners at dif- 
ferent British depots: as stated by letters from the 
agents of the United States, at the several places, 
and under the duties shown below, vin: 

In Fneland, at the varions depots, as by letter 
from Mr. Beastly, dxted March 18, 1814.—4 Ib. beef, 
 davs in the week, and § th greens or turnips; 1 07 
barley, $ oz. onions, and 1-3 oz. of salt; 1 4 lb. bread, 
cach dav in the week; 1 tb.cod fish and 1 Ib. pota 
tves for one day; 1 ib. herrings and 1 ib. potatoes for 
i do. 

At Jamaica, as bv letter from Mr. Stewart, dated 
February 20th, 1814—4 tb. beef, ‘1 § Ib. bread, 4 pint 
pease or rice, and 1-3 oz. salt. 

At Barbado ¢,as by 'e ter from Mr. Storm, dated 
January 29th, 1£814.—T'wo thirds only of the ration 
fixed by the cartelof the 12th May, 1813. 

In Canada, as bv letter from col. Gardner, dated 
March 26th, 1814—4 Ib. salied or fresh beefor po~k, 
4 lb. biscuit or soft bread, 4 pint pease or 6 0z. rice, 
1-3 oz. salt. 

In Nova-Seotia, a: by letter from Me. Mitchell, da- 
ted May 9th, 1814—4 ib. beef, 15 bread, 1 guil 
peusc, ald 1-3 ounce salt. 

EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 
MONTREAL, JuLY 3. 
Head- Qua: ters, camp at Chombdly, é 
July 2d, 1814. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

Several officers of this army having recently re- 
turned from the United States, where thev were 
held in close confinement as hostages, and having on 
their release signed a conditional parole containing 
a pledge on their part, to return to captivity, at the 
expiration of a limited period, unless previously ex- 
changed; his excellency the governor in cheif and 
commander of the forces, considering such parole to 
be inconsistent with the provisions of a convention 
for the exchange of prisoners, which was entered in- 
to by persons duly empowered for this purpose by 
the government of the Uniied States and his excel- 
lency respectively, and has already been carried into 
complete execution on his part, and has also been 
in part executed bv the American government—is 


plea-ed to declare that all these officers, whether of 


the liu, or militia, are absolved from their parole, 
underand by virtue of ine beforemention convention, 
that they are released, and free toserveas if they had 
never been prisoners of war, and.are all and severely 


included in the general order of the 16th April, di- 
recting all prisoners of war, after the 15th May to 


repair to their respective corps and’stations, and to 
resume their respective military duties. 


conduct of this war—the commander of the forces 
did not hesitate in acceding to a proposal which 
seemed to promise the attainment of an object so 
desireable. In that spirit, and with that view, his ex- 
cellency consented to the exchange of brig. general 
Winder, (a hostage,) in consequence of’ that officer 
having been selected bv the president of the United 
State as an agent, vested with fulk powers to negoci- 


ite for an exchange of prisoners of war, as well 
hostages as others, his excellency was also pleased 
to nomisate colonel Baynes as an agent vested with 
similar powers, on the part of the British army. 

The negociation commenced under the most fayois. 
able auspices. The basis and conditions of the con- 
vention being left to the discre-ion of the twoofficers 
-bove mentioned, it was agreed, that all prisoners 


of the British subjects taken from the ranks of the 
enemy, and sent to England for legal trial,) should be 
released in conformity to the regulation of the cartel. 
General Winder pledged himself that his govern- 
ment_entertained the mest liberal sentiments, and 
that the great disparity of prisoners, both with res- 
pect to rank and numbers, which the Unired States 
would receive, and for which they id no equivalent 
to return, should be withheld tom service on parole, 
mil duly exchanged. 

‘This agreement was on the pointof being ratified, 
when’a despatch from the American secretary ot 
state, dated Washing‘on, the 221 March, was re. 
ceived by brig. gen. Winder, and was verbally repre- 
sented by him to convey a positive prohibition to 
his consen'ing to the release of the tweaty-three 
British soldiers held as hostages for the Sritish sub- 


ed that they also should be released, and sent ta, 
the United States. 

| This proposition was instantly answered by anote 
informing brig. general Winder, that as anew basis 
had been substituted by the secretary of state, inad- 
missible in principle, the negociation was, in conse- 
ywience, at an end, and that his partial exchange as a 
preliminary measure, was also void, and of no effect, 
is emanating from the act which had, from thecons 
duct of the proposing party, become a nullity, 

This introduction of this new pretension on the 
part of the government of the United States, had 
arrested the progress of the negociation, when a note 
from brig. gen. Winder, (No. 3,) was acceded to by 
colonel Baynes, as the basis of a convention, (No. 4.) 
To ascertain the existence of the power of the fi- 
nal ratification on the part of brig. gen. Winder, the 
commander of the forces was pleased to direct col. 
Baynes to address to that officer the note (No. 5,) 





. To destroy any doubts which may by possibility 


C entertained with regard io the complete execy 


Fcontained in noté (No. 6,) did not completely a> 
. with the spirit of candor professed by hier 


of war, hostages or others, (with the sole exception — 


jects sent to England for-triai, unless it was stipulate. 


and although the answer of brig. gen, Winder, a6 
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ested by his excellency—nevertieless the fair con- 

raction oi it Was such as to carry to his mind .tha: 
conviction Which it must impress on every bonoraLle 
min Whe peruses it, that brig. gen. Winder possess- 
ed ‘he power of finally raditying any new ag. éemen 
for the exchanye of prisoners, into which he mig. 
unnk proper to enter. . 

Under this’ impression, the commander of the for- 
ées was pléased ie declare hi. assent to the imme- 
dine reteuse and vexcliange of brig: gen. Winde;; 
the negociation jor the exchange ot prisoners on the 
contrac: ed basis lust proposed by brig gen. Winder, 
Was recommenced, ard: ihe conditions being arr. ng- 
ed, « convention was concluded on the 15th A, ru 
last, and ratified by the contracting parties 

luis under tits convention, so begun and so ra‘. 
ficd, and carriea into etiect, according to the cenor 
of it, with promptutude and geod faith on the part o: 
the commander o. the forces, and to wiicu no ob- 
jecvion has been specified by uie American gove: 
nent, In any Of the communication. tobi. excelie - 
cy since the conclusion of it, but which, on ‘he co 
trory, must have been accepted, since it nes been 1 
part executed by that government, that his exceile - 
c thé commander oi tue forces has been plessen 
thus publicly to'absolve all the officers, and others 
who have recently retuvned trom tue Untied Staies, 
frou parole which his exceliency conceives to be 
incousis(ent with the terms of the convention, an. 
« } ye) bre considers to have been entered by person: 
ignorant of its existence or misconceiving its condi 
Tioiis. 

By his exceliencs’s command, 
EDWD. BAYNTS, Adj. Gen. 
‘ British North America. 


ee ree 


a3 he now does, prohibited from proceeding any fur 
ter on the subject. Oe ae | ; 
The British cannot view the confinement of twen.. 
ty-three soldiers as the first act of aggression; for 
|) .¢ undoubted right that every free nation posses. 
es of lavestigating and punishing the crimes com. 
mitted by her own nations! bori subjects, ina due 
course oi law, is too self-evident to require a com. 
en, nor can it by any distor ion of sense or justice 
be construed into a just srouncd for an act of fair es 
valiation exercised on tweaty-three British soldiers, 
the latter are characterised by their p.triotism ninid 
loyuliy, the former stigmatised tor their treason and 
rebellion ; 
It would be wasting time to enter into further dis. 
cussion on this subjecit.—Great Britain has success 
tully maintained her nacural rights unsullied, fop 
twenty years, agains che whole world combined; it 
is not to be supposed, that it is reiervel for the Uni. 
-d Stases to stop the course ot justice, and to dic- 
tate to Enasiand wiai procedure she shall observe 
owards ier OWn Natural born subjects, in her own 
courts of civil padicature, arrested in her own ter. 
rhories, in the actual coinmission of acts of treason 
and rebeliion. 
I. is to be remarked, that as the exchange of pris- 
oners of war now proposed by the United States, no 
iouger has the geveral character that was at frst 
proposed, but is specially to restore quota for quo- 
iu—It becomes, on this ground, incumbent on the 
ourt of the B-iish government, to demand as apre. 
d.ninary sep, a detailed s atement of about 3000 
prisoners, or which one third were in the United 
Siates’ regular service, captured in Canada during 
ihe first campaign, given up on good faith to the 


sécretary of state’s letter borne the most distant al- i 
Jusion to it, his egcellency would have felt bimselt | ada were not exchanged. previdus to the arrival ¢¥ 


[The following is the only number ot the docu- 
mets alluded fo in the toregoing, which has appear- 
ed in‘the Canadian papers we have received. The 
yest are promised. ] 

No. 1. 

Montreat, Apri 10. 

Colonel Baynes has communicated to his exceilen- 
oy she commander of the forces, the purport and 
extent of the “lterations expluined by brig. gen. 
Winder to exist, be ween the instruc io: of tl e 19¢h 
Mareh, addressed to him by une secreary of siate, 
and those of the 22d of ‘he same month received yes- 
terday, and that the omission of the same inthe firs. 
copy, Was owing to error in transcribing it. 

- His excellency, however, on reference in the let- 
ter of the secrétary of state of the 19:h of Marcu, 
addressed to hith, as it is stated “with the view and 
in the sincere desive to restoreto the mildest prac- 
tice of civilized hations the trea'ment of prisoners 
on both sides,” and authorizing brig. gen, Winder 
on the par: of the United States government, to con 
clude ‘ati arrangement which may embrace the ex- 
change, as well as those held as hostage, as of other 
prisoners; and his excelleticy learning trom the lat- 
ter that his instructions fully comportéd with the 
certified tenor ofthe proposal made in the secreta- 
ry of state’s letter to him, did not hesitate a moment 
in acceding to the other arrangements therein sug- 
gested, and was prepared to wave just grounds 
which he'conceived he had of complaint against the 


rovernment of the United States, on the subjeci of | 


the exchange of prisoners of war, in the hopes of 
promoting an arrangement so desirable to the cause 
of iumanity and the honor of both nations; and he is 
much disappointed to ‘find his hopes frustrated by 
the introduction, “ai this period of the negociation, 
of'a claim-so totally inddmissable, and that had the 


Uured States, whoat that period had no British 


prisovers.—and as all subsequent exchanges on the 


part of the United S a es, have been acquitted by an 
equivalent number of prisoners simultaneously ex- 
changed, it is insis‘ed that the American govern- 
ment is bound py honor and good faith, to make full 
and comptete satisf.ction for the above debt, in con- 
formiiv (o the fourteenth article of the cartel, before 
she can in justice retain, or ask an equivalent fora 
singte Bri ish prisoner now in her. possession, and 
tor this purpose, returns will be prepared, not only 
of the number of prisoners remaining unexchanged 
in the possession ov either power, but of those given 
up in good faith, by the British government to the 
Uui.ed States, and for which no return has yet been 
made, or satisfaction offered; and as it appears from 
ihe documenis now transmitted, that the United 
Siaies are adding to the number of prisoners placed 
in restraintas hostages, his excellency is Jeft no el- 
ternative, and is under ‘he imperious necessity of 
ordering into close.confinement, ail the American 
officers remaining in his possession, not heretofore 
considered as hostages. 

Ii the ins‘ructions of the secretary of state leave 
to the discretion of brig. gen. Winder‘no latitude on 
the subjectof the tweniy three British soldiers, con- 
sidered by Great Britain as the scle just origin of 
the sys em of retaliation, the further prosecution of 
this negociation for the exchange of prisoners must 
be unavahing, as his,excelleney, although prepared 
to wave all minor considerations to meet the Ameri- 
can government on a fair and liberal basis, is at ti¢ 
same time unalterably fixed in his determimation 
not to compromise,’ in the slightest: degree, that 
principle of justice and equity, upon which the mea- 
sures ef his government-have been framedi ) 

On a former occasion, col. Baynes communicat ed 
to maj. Melville, that if the, priboners. of war in Cate 
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panspots expected early in the spring, Pt i be- 
awpeanecessdry measure io relieve the Cana 
pitt enarge, and thar tne, Would be sent to England, 
don the opening of the river navigation, ‘he pri- 
eaers now at Montreal will be sea. to Quebec for 
that purpose. : 
(Signed) ° EDWARD BAYNES, 
Col. and Adj General. 
No. ‘2: * 
MONTREAL, aparix 19. 

prigadier fen. Winder has received col. Baynes’s 
gore of this morning, and has re id it wi h close and 
youund attention, not Without considerable sur- 
wise and the deepest régrei—surprise, because i 
‘ens to have been expeefed that the discussions 
iyending between ‘col. Biynes and himself, were 
fet to have setiled and adjisted a principal ques- 
ion which will no doubt occupy the congress at 
cotenbure—regret because he fears that the bene 
icizt consequences Which wouid resuli from making 
xounges, as far as Was practicable under the pow- 
oy held by general Winder, must be defea ed, by 
resisdng im the views held out by the noie of’ col. 
yunes. Exchanges, which would restore to liberty 
vl happiness so many brave and honorable men of 


both nations, who may otherwise linger out a tedi- | 


ons protracted confinement finally to be terminated 
by an inglorious death, and which, beside, would 
|.ve untouched in the jullest extent, the pretention 
of Great Britain, on the quesuion from whence the 
asiem of retaliation has arisen. 

“It appears to brigadier general Winder from the 
noicol of col. Baynes, tha. he considered an exchange 
male under the restriciion in brig. gen. Winde:’s 
power, an abondonment or compromitting tive prin- 
ciple in question by the British government. Surely 


ted the exchange as far as could be doné, witiiout 
broaching the ques ion.. And the letter of the secre- 
tary o/ state to nis excellency of mea) March, and 
his conte nporaneous instructions to brig. gen. Win- 
der, while they look to the largest possible exchange, 
yet reserve, and express to do so, whole and enare 
the right of this system of retaliation, and he most - 
sincerely believes, his propositions of yesterday’s 
da‘e, entirely attain this object to both parties. 
Brig. gen. Winder, conscious it would be useless | 
‘9 submit any obsérvation on the other’ parts of col. 
Barnes’s note, as he believes them completely em- 
braced in one of the propositions of his nove of yes- 
terday entirely conformably to col. Baynes’s wishes; 
and because, possessing no other powers or instruc- 
‘ions than those already communicated, he supposes 
it More important, at the present moment to obviate: 
the objections, to proceed in the ne sociation, which 
he flatters himself the foregoing remarks will have 
a tendency to effect, and wiici), unless he can effect, 
would betimeuselessly spent, as ho resuit could flow 
from it, | } ig 
Brig. gen. Winder submits these remarks in a spir- 
it of unreserved candor, and cordiatity, aid witioit 
the loss of a moment—and fla‘ters himsel/, that 
viewed by col. Baynes with the same spirit, they will 
be found entitled to strong and conclusive weight., 
(Signed) WM. WINDER, 
. Brig. Gen. U.S. Arig? 
No. 3. , 
MONTRAAL, aPHIL lira, 1814. 
Brig. gen. Winder, has received col. Baynes’s note 
of this morning, and has read-it with all the atten- 





if this was the case as according to brig. gen. Win- 
(er’s conception it certainly is not, it would have 


been an abandonment of ii on the par of the Ameri-: 


can governinent if this restric ionhad not existed in 
the power,and would have been extent of power, which 


i: confidently believed, his excellenev did noc ex-: 


pect would be conferred on the occasion—nor indeed 
could it be suppesed, that a power to treat relative 
to the adjustment of this priacipte, would have been 
wuerred Upon a person in ihe situation and under 
tie chctumstances which brig. gen. Winder was when 
he received the power. 

Briz. gen. Winder further supposes, that his ex- 


a ae a SP ° F ; 
ecuency has, and can have in the ordinary course o* | 


ings, no power to settle and adjust this quesiion 
unless by special delegation, and this if known, to 
the government of the United Staies, would have 
drawn from them a eorresponden. del egution of pow- 
ewita a view to its adjustment. 

sut the government of the United States were 
Aware thai his excellency possessed,as incidental to his 
mya command, the power of making exchanges, 
i: \/€ (0 tae prisoners made from and by his'com- 
nnd, which did not compromit the principle of the 
British government on this point, and therefore had 
"ee delegate a corresponding power to brig 
we inder, as it is considered they have catirely 
4 phe fovcrnment of the United States conceived 
host nquishment of the iwenty-three original 
ritchle cote by them, es be compromitting the 
'0 ‘this extehtothey, of the Cait 4 ae. x; gel ta 
release of the ¢ , hre Se nent to Behan’ * 
Cine th wenty-three mensent to England, be- 
the Brith be relinquishing it on the part of 
question s) government. The power totake up this 
Capes It 18 presiimed, has been delegs ed to ihe 

were euOngES about te assemble at Gotienburg.” 


tion the subject of it was calculated to awaken, and 
‘however much he regrets that he is notable to ac- 
complish all he hoped and wished, yet he is gratified 
in believing, that much may be accempiisied in 
strict conformity with the principles Gpon whieh his 
excellency feels himself bound to ac, as detailed in 
col. Baynes’s no.e of to-day, and also entirely wi-i: 
in the powers and instracdons Which brig. gen. Win- 
der his reeeived an! subini. ted fro n lis government’. 
‘Col. Baynes’s note states “that the cConflaement of ine 
twenty-three American officers, and an equal nun- 
ber of non-commissioned officers, considered as the 
first stage of retaliation on the part of the British 
| government, and will be persevered in so long as the 
twenty-three soldiers, for which they are held as hos- 
tages, are kept in confinement, and cannot be aifect- 
ed by any exchange that does not emancipate the 
twenty-three British soldiers.” 

What brig. gen Winder proposes, therefore, in 
entire.conformity to this principie is, the Briusii of- 
ficers put into confinement, in retaliation for the 
confinement of the forty-six American officers and 
non-commissianed officers, shall be released and ex- 
changed to such an ex ent as an equivalent value of 
American officers confined in retaliation for them, 
\or who may be prisoners of war, other than tye 
above forty-six, shali be re eased and exchanged. 

Brig. gen. Winder, in. his note of the 9th, made 
his propositions as extensive as he was allowed, but 
considered, at the sume,time, that ifn its whole ex- 
tent di wasnot.acceptable.to his excellency, he would 
hold himself ready to embrace any modification « f 
them which might.be more acceptable, and within 
jbnig.. gen. Winder’s power, 

‘Ehis proposition appearing to brig. gen. Winder 
to,be so entirely within the pringiples captained in 
| Col, Baynes’s nate, he feels the most sang ui¢.assur- 
jauce of its acceptance, ap without ancwmbering i¢ 








But gen. Winder is at a loss to perceive, tliat he-_ 

3 of }cause he does no possess this power a negociation 18 
Cc; possess this power a negociation 1s 

‘0 stop, Wisich could originally only have contempla- 
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pica any thing else, he hastens to submit it without 
elay. 

(Signed) — WM. WINDER, 

ee | Brig. Gen. U. 8. -Irmy. 

No. 4. ‘ 

HEAD-QUARTERS, MONTREAL. 


Adjutant General’s Office, 12th April, 1814. 

Col. Baynes has to acknowledge brig. gen. W1n- 
der’s note of the 11th inst. and is coramanded to ac- 
quaint him, that the commander of the forces con- 
sents to’ an exchange of hostages, and ali others, 
prisoners of war, in conformity to the scale of the 
cartel, under the previously stipulated conditions 
recited in his note, viz. That the twenty three Brit- 
#h soldiers first confined as hostages, and the fort) 
six American officers and non-commissioned officers, 
confined as hostages, in retaliation for the same, re- 
main untouched, and be not included in the present 
proposed exchange. 

It appearing that the American government asser‘ 
to have placed seventy seven British officers in con- 
finement as hostages, and the right to retaliate in an 


@qual number, being assumed by the commander oi} 


e forces, it would be necessary to place thirty one 
American officers in similar restraint, it order to 
hold seventy seven to restore in exchange; but to 
avoid the performance of so unpleasant a task, it is 
proposed that it be taken for granted, that this fur- 
ther act of retaliation has been carried into effect, 
and that the number of hostages on both sides, being 
@qual in number, amounting to seventy seven, are 
declared released as hostages, and placed on the 
fhoting of ordinary prisoners of war, to be exehan- 
ged as such, in conformity to the cartel. 

That this measure take place immediately in Que- 

bec, and with the least possible delay inthe United 
States and Halifax. 
__ .The exchange contemplated, is to include every 
dividual held as a prisoner of war connected with 
the army of British north America, commencing 
from the first act of hostilities on either side, ex- 
cepiing only the twenty three British soldiers, and 
t ie forty six American officers and non conimission 
e | officers to be reserved as hostages, it being firth 
e: stipulated, that the last mentioned fory six wili 
be placed on the footing of ordinary prisoncrs of war, 
ana exchanged as such whenever the twenty three 
British soldiers are so released or deiivered over for 
exchange. 

The details contained in brig. gen. Winder’s note 
of the 9th inst. are accepted of, as forming the out- 
line for a mutual arrangement for carrying this ex- 
caanre into effect. 

(Signed) EDWARD BAYNES, 
Adjutant General, N. A. 
No. 5. 
HEAD QUARTERS, MONTREAL, 


Adjutant General's office, 12th April, 1814. 

Colonel Baynes has to acknowledge brig. gen. 
Winder’s note ofthis day, and is commanded to ac. 
quaint him, that the commander of the forces his no 
0 jection to the principle upon which his exchange 
i: proposed by the secretary,of state, as a prelimin- 
a ‘vy measure to his entering upon tie proposed nego- 
Ciation, provided that the basis upon which that ne- 
gociation is to be conducted, is in its: principle ad- 
missable and holdsout a fair and reasonablé pros- 
pect of producing the desired end. 

His excellency considered the proposal as stated 
in the secretary of state’s letter of 19th March, as 
goming under the description, and the accompany- 
ing letter of instructions of the same date, comport- 
ing with the same, he’ did not hesitate to grant his 





consent to the proposed exchange of brig. gen. Wip, 
der, as a proper preliminary incasure—but a subse, 
quent communication fiom. the secretary of the 
United States, being received by. brig, gen. Wider, 


i : . : 
and represented by hin to have introduced inio the 


fist instructions, alterations in themselves inad. 
missable in principle, and that the same had becy 
omitted by error in transeribing the first copy, an! 
were therefore to be considered as forming the text 
and spirit of the proposition. ‘Tie commander of ie 
forces considered himself absolved from his asset 
toa document, which had, from Use act of the propns- 
ing party, become a nullity; and thereby cancelliie 
whatever might have emanated from it, and that he 
Was at liberty to revert to the alternative suzgeste| 
in the secretary of state’s first leiter, and reject the 
preposal zg toto. 

Col. Baynes is directed to inform brig. gen. Win. 
der, that it is not his excellency’s intention to sane 
tion any partial exchange; except for the express 
purpose stated in the secretary of state’s letter, wii) 
which he thinks it highly expedient and proper io 

mply, but he must require from that officer q 
most direct and unequivocal assurance, that he is 
authorised to treat, and ratify, without reserva‘ fo, 
on the part of his government, a negociation on the 
principles stated in col. Baynes’ note of the 11th and 
12th, and to gen. Winder’s note of the 11th inst— 
in which case his exchange will be declared full and 
complete. 

Brig. gen. Winder will excuse this demand, which 
has become necessary, from the doubts which he has 
himself created, as to the nature and ex‘ent of the 
restrictions recently placed upon hiia by his govern. 
ment. 

(Signed) EDWARD BAYNES, 


Adjutant Geierul NV. A. 


No. 6. 
MONTREAL, APRIL 13. 
Brigadier ven. Winder very much regrets tha ie 
should have Yaited im communicating to col. Ba 163 


municated to vim with ine requisite precision. 

It was the incension oF brisk. @en. Wiader, to hive 
stated that his powers ex.ended, without rest: ic 
tion, to propose and ugiee to an exchange of all Bri 
lish prisoners of war taken from the command of sit 
George Prevost, except the twenty-three men put 
into confinement in retaliation for the twenty-three 
men sent to England, to which extent he now assures 
col. Baynes his. powers extend, embracing all the 
subjects contained in col. Bayncs? notes, of the 11th 
and 12th, and brig. gen. Winders’ of the 11th. 

As it was not the intention of brig. gen. Winda 
that his excellency shoild have the least qrrestion 3s 
to the extent of his powers, he cannot but feel mor 
tified, that an idea should have been entertained for 
a moment, that he intended tn render them in tre 
least degree doubiful, and he trusts this avowal will 
remove all such impressions, and enable col. Bavies 
and himself, upen.the adjustment of brig. gen. Wir 
der’s exchange, to proceed widiout delay to tie ai- 
rangement. 

(Signed) WM. WINDER, 
Brig. Gen. U. S. Arm) 


[it will be recollected that the matters discussed 
in the above terminated in an amicable convention, by 
which the United States prisoners sent to England 
were put upon the condition of ordinary prisoners o 
war. But the result has not made the various proceed’ 





\ings less useless for record. ] 
Ed. Registe’: 


in the last tnverview fic extent of the powers com f 
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From the Port Folio. 
Biographical Memoirs of __ 

yAJOR GEN. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 
“Whether he who, by the mere force of his own na- 
ive talents anid personal exertions, has emerged 
from obscurity and humble birth to -honors, wealth, 
wna distinction—or he who, born to all the advanta- 
ves of opulence and splendid descent, performs ac- 
ons which tend rather to augment, than to impair his 
jamily stock of honer, possesses the higher claim to 
praise, i3. a quesiion upon which the opinions of 
mankind are likely to be forever divided, If we look 
for autnorities upon Which to decide, to the corps of 
hiopraphers, We shall find them alternavely adopting 
and rejecting either side, as it appears to be more or 
less fuxvorabie to the particular subject upon which 
‘hey are at the time employed, and with a pliability 
of iaste and a spirit of accommodation, which. do 
equal credit to their ingenuity and good nature, no 
jess animated and eloquen: in setting off to advan- 
ive the superior merits of the hero or the sage, 
yho has sprung into distinction from the humbie 
‘ruckle-bed of poor, but honest parents, than earnest 
ty emblazon the escutcheons of those who were born 
wider canopits of stare, and swaddied in purple and 
fine linen. 

To the discriminating moral eye, however, a broad 


T'S 


wd is the more worthy of observation, because J: 
wads to. throw additional lustre upon one, without 
diminishing or drawing off a ray of glory from the 
other. He who, by an honest and judicious applica- 
tion of strong natural endowments, .undismayed in- 
treniliiy, ahd, unbending fortitude, nas risen supe- 
rior to the depressions of an early adverse fortune | 
aid surmounted the manifuld obstacles with which 
poverty obstructs the avenues to fame and wealth, 
has the merit of doing what. it seldom falls to the 
iot of individuals to effet, and which none but men 
of extraordinury genius can uecomplish: but the sons 
af rank and opulence, are also, by the very condi- 
tions of their birch, exposed to difficulties, and bese: 
ly obstructions, Which tho’ ofa very different kind, 
acho less hard io be surmounted. Atthe cait ofa 
generous smibition, or the solication of a virtuous 
desire to be usetulin one’s generation, to break from 
the bewitching embraces of luxury, accommodation 
and ease, and spring into the cold and rugged arms! 
of hardship, danger, and privation, is an act of hero- 
bm Which, though i: should not evince more genius 
vr animal valor, certainly displays a more refined 
senumental courage, and is a stronger proof of an 
exclted sense of honor, and of lively moral excellence 
than any exertions, howeyer splendid or successful, 
made under the impulse of a stern necessity, and 
with a conviction on the part of him who makes 
flem, tha: any change they can effect, may render 
bissiiuation better, but cannot, by possibility make 
it worse than it was before. 

To the value of splendid and useful achievements 
the adventitious circumstances of opulence and birth 
can add nothing, nor can they detract from them.— 
Themilitary glory of a Wellesley can receive no aug- 
Mentation from his ancient and illustrious pedigree; 
but as a moral agent, lis character derives infinite 
ustre from his having, by his own early choice, torn 
himseit’ from the ‘thrice driven bed of down” in 
Which he had been nurtured and beiaken himself to 

the steel and flinty couch of war,” when he might 

ave lived at home ia ease and gloib, and in, what 
‘ulgar souls call, dignity. 


and personal services at the shrineof patriotism and 
military glory, it becomes our pieasing task to add 
ihe. conqueror of Tippacanoe and the hero of the 
Thite Panes eae 5 See PR: 
Mj.gen. William H. Harrison is descended from one 
of the oldest and most respectable families of genilee 
men in Virginia. Through the earliest records of the 
colonies, the name of Harrison may be-traced in the 
highest order of office; but our icular informa- 
tion respecting it goes no farther back than the 
great grandfather of our present subject, who, tho’ 
he died young, filled the chair of the house of dele- 
gates of that province. His son too, the grandfath. 
of our William Henry, was aman of considerabl 
wealth, and of vast influence in the colonies; and at 


jhis déath left several sons, of whom some held con- 


siderable rank afierwards, not only in the legislative 
assembly of the state,but in the provincial arm 

during the revolutionary war. Benjamin the el 
dést of those and the father of our hero, rendered 
himself particularly conspicuous by his prompt a- 
doptidn of the cause of the colonies in defiance of 
the suggestions of self-interest, which, at that period, 
wold have dictated an adherence to the cause of the 
mother country. His possessions in the country were 
large, his personal influence was extensive and com- 
mancding, and the consideration in which he was he'd 
by the roval government was of a nature to secure 
to him every advantage he could reasonably hope to 
derive from the favor of the crown. Insensible, how- 
ever, to every personal solicitation, he, on the first 


breaking out of the revolutionary troubles, without 


hesitation or delay, formed the generous resolution 
to cling to the cause of his country—in defence of 
her rights and indepeadence, to put his property, 
aig life, and all his hopes on the hazard of the die, 
nav, if it should benecessary, to lay them all down as 
a sacrifice in the struggle—and ina word, to rise or 
tall with the fortunes of America. Zeal so very dis. 
interested naturally se 9 the people with confi- 
dence in his fidelity, while of his talents he had al. 
ready given such ample proofs, as evinced his quali- 
fications for offices of the highest trust; he was 
therefore elected by his countrymen to represent 
the state ot Virginia in the continental congress du- 
ring the successive sessions of 1774, 1775, and 1776 
—uand in the year 1777, declining a re-election to 
congress, was chosen speaker of the lower branch 
of the state legislature, in which office he continued 
io act till the year 1782, when he was appointed 
governor of Virginia in the room of governor Ne}. 
son, who had resigned. In all these dignified statioris 
his conduct was so decided and beneficial to the 
country, and he on every occasion evinced so much, 
spirit, patriotic zeal and wisdom, that, with each 
successive gradation of office, he rosein the esteem, 
affection and confidence of his fellow citizens, till 
ut length he reached the high form graced with the 
Washingtons, the Henr,s, the Randolphs, and the 
other ilhustrious men who formed that splendid con- 
stellation of worthies, which will immorialize the 
new worid. 

Jn the unwearied discharge of these most impor- 
tant duties we find him emploved during the whole 
of the revolutionary war. Looking to the journals 
of congress we see them filled with repeated testi- 
monials ofthe implicit trust reposed in his talents 
and fidelity by that august body.—There, he appears 
as oné of the thrée inembers nominated to proceed 
io Washington’s camp in the year 1775, in order to 
persuade the army to extend their term ofservice— 





mg 2 ue catalogue ot those who have distingruish- 
“1 themselves by an early victory over sloth, sensu 
“my and ease, and by a magnanimous obhi‘ion ef lif¢; 


again, one of the committee appointed to determing 


iwhether New-York should be burned or defended. 


after thet, chnirman of tht celebrated eommfittey 
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styled “the Boalt of war,”—and fastly, chairman of 
The no TBs dignified than mémorsble assembly in 
Which that niomentéus subject; the declaration 6/in- 
dcpendence,-was debated. As , 
* “Phas hotored md deserving of honor, lived the 
cig ge Hatfison'to the year 1791, when ai 
ot ‘age of sixty-five hé was gathered fo his fore- 
a eee eatin behind him threé sons, the young- 
ry of Whom, is the géntlemah of whose exploits we 
ae 061" +6 speak, and’ who was’ born at the family 
se! iy Virginia* on thé ninth of February 1773: ; 
=: Though t ¢ property of Mr. Béhjmin Harrison’ 
Was large, it waSvotsuffidient to place every branci 
d niimérotsoflspring ih a state ofopulent indepen- 
endeé sititable to théir Wontéd ‘standing and accord: 
thé customis of tl.ésdciety in Which they lived. In 
ig own talents, had they’ been ‘exclusively devo ed 
io (ive laiproveinent of his fortune, he had a perenni- 
xl spring of West h;-but those were so entirely bes- 
_ towed upda ptibli¢ concerns, and his time was. so 
engrossed by the official dutiés which he had :o per 
form at a distance from home, that his private affairs 
were neglected by him, and of course impaired 
fice, wnich in all other times 2nd countries: bas 
tended to enrich thé possessor, brought nothing bu‘ 
glory to our patriots of that da y, and Mr. Harrison, 
while he was asserting’ his country’s independence, 
was consuming his family’s patrimony. No: that he 
was addicted to any of those waste‘ul sports, .nruci: 
Jéss to any of those degrading vices, on which splen- 
did fortunes are too often lavished away in that state 
His establishment at Berkly is represented us a mod. 
él of elegant comfort, and liberal but correct hospit- 
ality—in which, however, plain good sense presided 
and banished that’ though*less prodigality and’ ex- 
fravagancé Wwlich makes many of the Virginians 
“traduced and taxed of sother nations,” and. indeed, 
“soils their addition,” yet, owing to the causes al- 
péady mentioned his fortune began to full to wasie, 
and this suggésted to him the expediency of giving 
his sonssuch an education as would qualify them 
for lucrative as well as honorable pursuits in life. 
William Henry, who entered upon. his educa- 
<ion after his elder brothers had finished 
theirs, and been settled in business, was at an 
eatly age placed at agrammar-school, from which in 
due time he was sent to Hamden-college, where he 
remained till he completed his fourteenth year, when 
he was moved to an academy in Southampton coun- 
ty. . There he remained till he entered his seven- 
teenth year; at which time, being pronounced hy the 
principal well qualified to commence the study of 
physic, for which he was destined by his father, he 
was placed for a short period under the tuition of 
doctor Leiper,.a practising physician of respectable 
standiyg in Richmond, and in the spring. of 1791, 
was sent to Philadelphia to finish his medical stud- 
ies. : 
It was while he was on his journey to Philadelphia 
that his father died, and this event determined him 
to abandon altogether a profession which he had cun- 
sented to enter upcn, merely to gratify that gentle- 
nian. The reception he met from all the eminent 
professors of that day.—-Rush, Shippen, Wistar, &e. 
particularly from tlie first of these, on accouni o: 
the services rendered by his father during the pro 
gtess of the revolution, was insufficient to shake hi; 
ptirpose. Brat what profession to choose in lieu oj 
the medical was the question which demanded the 
most prompt decision, as his brothér hid given him 
tf tinderstand by letter, that the persona!’ property 





* Called Berkly, it- lies onthe banks of Jaties’s 


left by his father fell short of what would 
sary to the succegsfu 
scheme of life. 

"rie connexions of this’ gentleman, however, «-.,, 
respectable: the family influence was greut. ay 
sides president Washington’s having a warn, ital 
est in his welfaré—tie-was related to attorney mene 
ral Rundotph, to colonel Baggett and to Mi! Ww 
ington; and Mi. Ruridolph, on being “appoinied ‘6. 
cretary’ 0" state, offered him a’ situntion in his offen 
General Henry Lee, of Virginia, however, havi 
about the same time proposed to litht to takes don, 
mission inthe army, hé without hesitation at ec 
to‘ accept i,’ as finitely more congénial witi |,;, 
‘taste and active disposi ion than any other Sittlatio, 
that he coild hopeo neqtire: yet Fustly apprelien. 
sive that his choice would not wreet the dpprdbatin, 
of his cofinexions; he settled it ‘that general 1, 
shodld solicit ‘he commission at the'waroffiée'w}i), 
out communicating the matter to either of his tien. 
Mr. Randolph, or Mr. Morris; bitt the présiden: hy, 
pening to mei ion the affair to Mr. Mi ris, “the lai. 
ter immediately requiredour your gentle nan’y 9°. 
tendunce at his house; upon which our ‘yotinig so). 
dier suspecting that the objec: of He sumidas wa, 
to dissuade him from going into the. army, flew’ tj 
‘he war office, received iis commission in the frs: 
regiment of United Sta:és infantry, therice hastenin: 
to jidge Wilson took the necessury oathis beforé him, 
and hen proceeded with chose mictinishie? ii his 
pocket to the house of his patron’ ind friend, who 
expressed his entire disapprobation of the step bc 
aad taken, but'said’ hit he would’ no longer oppose 
it; and’ added; ‘You ‘ae’ going’ to’ a> fine couniry, 
where, if vou should léave the army, you may estab. 
lish vourselfto “dvatitage” The regiment in wiiich 
ve was commissioned Was the emptoyed onthe'wes: 
tern waters, under general St. Clatr;‘und from subse. 


; pinks 2 Nece- 
i pro-ecution of Jis origy,,: 


‘quent events it would seem as ‘if “Mr: “Morris liad 


spoken in the spirit no lessof the prophet than tic 

friend; for that very country soon after became the 
scene of his fume, and‘ the high-road’to his fortune 
aid horor 

A® er spending in Philadelphia a few weeks, di- 
ring which he was employed in tie recruiting sc- 
vice, he proceeded to join his regiment, and arrived 
at fort Washington in the north-western territory, « 
few davs afier the defeat of tenerdl St. Claiv’s aviiy 

by the Indians. His’ arrivalis yet remeinbeied by; 

several persons at Cincinnatti, who, when he became 
a Man of consequence and popularity in that couatry 
took pieasure ii describing his person. ‘The ensiya 

might have been forgotten, but the. governor nd 
the major general buoyed up all the minute eircun- 
stances which would have sunk with the poor sub- 
alterti officer to the bottom of onlivion. According- 
ly; wé ae told that ensign Harrison, when lie joined 
his corps was a striphing of nineteen years of age; 
tall, thin, puerile in his pef's6n, ard ‘to ull appearance 
but wretchedly quslified ror the hardships to which 
a 'soldiery is liable in the wikdérnessi—Yet will 
such a frame, softened by all’ the’ comfort and dell 
cacy in whicli the wealthy familiés’ of the southern 
states rear up their children, wWas‘ous military Nov: 
ice at’ once exposed to the most trying circumstan- 
ces. | 

Tie brokén remains of general St, Clan’s army 
were evéry day arriving at the fort, naked, broken 
down and dispirited: The period uf service oi the 


. + aly Ye ; ‘er de 
main wining the Hi Cor rosts tist tiad been erecte 





river, ‘twenty-five miles below Richmond. 


of establishing n@w ‘eres, 2nd . affording’ conve” 































militia had expned:the detuchment’o: tie acre 
regiment of recul.rs that was‘in’ the’ action unde’ 
St. Clair, was entii dy cut'up, «nd ‘hus ‘the task, ot 
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for provisions, devolved upon an ineonsiderable body 
gomposed of between three and four hundred of the 
first regiment, and the miserable fragments of gene- 
yal St. Clair’s shattered army. The situation of our 
voung soldier was now such as might well have dis- 
couraged the stoutest heart, and disposed iim. to 
listen to the admonitions of his triends in Piiladel- 
phia—nay, so formidable was the prospect before 
him that a friend whom he met by acciden: at the 
fort, after giving him a lively piciure of the exces- 
sive hardships to which he must necessarily be ex- 
posed, with a frame and constitution se wholly un- 
equal to it, exhorted him to resign his commission | 
and return home again, assuring him that even 
though he should be able to sustain those hardships, 
jt was searcely possible he should resist the seduc- 
tive habits of intemperance which at that time pre- 
vailed in the army. All these remonstrances were 
unavailing. Taking counsel partly from his own 
private inclinations, and partly from a nice sensi- 
bility to shame, which suggested, in exaggerated 
colors, the impropriety of retreating from his pur- 
pose at such a crisis, and perhaps a little too from 
the apprehension of being ridiculed by lis former 
associates, he determined to persevere, and was soon 
after appointed to the command of adetachment oi 
twenty men ordered to escort a number of pack-hor- 
ses to fort Hamilton; aduty which, though it was at- 
aended with singular difficulties, distresses and pri- 
vations, and with all the hardships incident to In- 
dian warfare, such as ly ng out unsheltered and ex 

posed to the inclem: ncy of the weather, to rain and 
snow and wind by night as well as by day, he ac- 
complished to such perfect satisfaction that he re- 
eeived the public thanks of general St. Clair fer his 
eonduct. 

Soon afterwards general St. Clair set out for Phil- 
adelphia, and early in January, 1792, general Wil- 
kinson being appointed colonel of the second regi- 
ment, took the command of the army. Of this event 
general Harrison always speaks with pleasure, as 
making a very interesting era in- his life. To the 
goodness of general Wilkinson he never omits a fair 
opportunity of bearing testimony, or of declaring 
that, besides a multitude of acts of kindness he 
owes the preservation of his temperate habits to the 
indefatigable tenderness and friendly admonition of 
the general, who not only gave him the best advice, 
but upon one occasion prevented him from being 


sent to a distant post, in conformity to his regular} ge 


tour of duty, lest he should acquire from the ex- 
ample of his commanding officer of that post a habit 
ef dissipation. It was by these means Harrison be- 
tame so strongly impressed with the difficulty of 
avoiding habits of intemperance, that he formed a 
resolution never to drink more than ‘was necessary 
Yoallay thirst. to which he has ever since s¢rupu- 
lously adhered. 

_ The successive defeats of Harmar and St. Clair 
pointed out to government the necessity of adopting 
a more cffeetual mode of repressing the Indians, or 
in other words, of calling inte action against them, 
a larger foree and a more cautious system of opera- 
tions. Negogiations for péace, therefore, were se 
on foot, in order, if possible, to bring the savages to 
reason, at the same time that an act ef congress was 
passed for raising a considerable army; and in order 
to provide arainst that error which hud occasioned 
the two past defeats, viz. the want of discipline in 
the troops, the whole of the year 1792 and the win- 
ter and Br re of 1793 were employed iia raising 
mach, instructing them in mititary discipline. 
The new t were stationed under general Wayne, 


a 


scending the Ohio, wete encamped upon its banks 
below Cincinnati, where Harrison-joined them, in 
June, 1793. and was appointed second aid-de-camp 
to the commander in chief, having been in the pre 
ceding year raised to a lieutenancy in the first regi: 
ment. arial 

In September, it being understood that the nego. 
ciaiions with the Indians had failed of effect and 
were broken off, the army, consisting of four thou- 
sand five hundred effective regulars, including some 
troops of dragoons, und of an auxiliary force of two 
thousand mounied militia under the command of 
general Scott, marched to Greenville; but an early 
setting in of the frost rendered it advisable to put 
the troops into winter quarters, huts were built, 
and asystem of discipline, calculated for the kind 
of warfare in which they were to be employed, was 
diligently put in practice. Here young Harrison 
devoted himself to the study and practice of his 
profession with such success, that he obtained the 
confidence of bis commander and the attachment of 
his asseciaves. 

It was not, however, till the latter end of June 
1794, that general Wayne was enabled to marcis 
from Greenville, the enemy retreating before him as 
he advanced. He took and destroyed the town of 
the Indians, and advanced upon the British fort 
lately butit at the foot of the rapids of the Miami 
river. The Indians had collected in that neighbour- 
hood, and on the 20th of August opposed the march 
of the American army, who soon routed them, ané 
driving them to within a short distance of the Bri- 
tish fort, encamped in full view of it. In this bat- 
tle Harrison’s conduct received the warmest ap- 
plause from general Wayne.. He had been appoint- 
ed by the general to assist in forming the left wing- 
of the regular troops; a task of exireme difficul‘y, 
owing to the thickness of the woods in which they 
were posted and he accomplished ii with great skiil 
and effect. 

Thus completely vanquished and humiliated, the 
Indians sued for peace; in the winter an armistice 
was granted to them, and in the August following a 
treaty terminated all their differences, and, with 
those, the war. 

In the autumn of 1795, Mr. Harrison, now a cap- 
tain, was married to the youngest daughter of John 
Cheeves Symmes, Esq. one of the judges of the 
north-western territory; and on the departire of 
neral Wayne for the Atlantic states, was continu- 
ed by him in his pest of aid-de-camp, and ieft in the 
command of fort Washington. In the former of 
these offices he remained till the death of general 
Wayne, which happened in the course of the follow- 
ng year. 

In 1797 captain Harrison finding the country repo* 
séd in peace, left the army, and was ina few weeks 
afierwards appointed secretary of the north-west~ 
ern territory in the room of W. Serjeant, Esq. who 
was raised to the office of governor of the Missis- 
sippi territory. In the year 1799 he was sent.as a 
delegate to congress from the north western terri- 
tory, and had an active share in bringing through 
congress the law for changing the defective sysiem: 
that had been in use for the sale of public lands, and 
in introducing the plan now in operation. He was 
in fact the person who originated that measure, the 


happy effects of which upon the treasury of the 


United States are now acknowledged by every onez 
for it has been ascertained, that the immense growth 
of population which enabled that territory in a short 
time afver to become one of the states, ang at this 


time not one ef the smallest, arose alteget fore 
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When tie todiana tersitort’ was formed out of al feel disposed to an amicable adjustment, he headet 
art of the noeth-western, Ms. Harrison was xppoin-j the araty himself. As he approached the prophe?: 
ted, by Mr. Adams, the first governor of it; andcin| town, he found it necessary to proceed with the ut. 
the year 1801 removed to the capital of it (Vin-| most caution, not only to avsid an ambuscade which 
cennes) with his family. At the expiration ef the; the tre chery of the enemy would have provided sop 
{aree years for which he had bee appeinted, he was] his recep: ion, but to procure an interview with them 
Sean nominated to thet office by Mr. J efferson, | and}in order to learn their object, and cpen a negociation 
c miinued to retain ittmder Mr. Madison tiil he was|with their chiefs. ‘Che conduci of the Indians, as 
culled to the commanid of the north-western army af-|he advanced; not only justifie:l bert increased his sus. 
tor the fall of Detroit. picions, and suggested to him the expediency of 
— Puriag his administration he directed his atten-| keeping his men drawn up in constantorder of bat. 
ition to the disciptining of the militia, and exerte:!!tte, and even of making them sleep ready dressed 
Timselfin endeavoring to civilze and better the, nd accoutred, to prevent their being taken by su: 
condition of the Indian tribes that fell under his su-|prise. Daring the whele of his last day’s march, 
perintendunce, In his letters to governor Scott of | parties of the savages were scen con inually lurking 
*cntucky, which have been published, ard in bis!in his wav and hovering about the thickets on either 
speeches to the Indiana legislature, he strenuously] ste; but every cirort to speak with them was found 
recommended the eysiem of the old repifblica, under} ineflectual.— When our army came near the prophet’s 
which military instruction was commenced at school. town, an American captain, with a flag and an in:e;- 
qn consequence of that recomimendstion the United: preter, Was despatched to request a conference; but 
States gave a section of e-ch township of Indiana fo: | die Tudiaes appearing on both his flanks, striving * 
the use of schools, and en entire township near Vin-i ct him off, the captain was recalled, and the gov. 
cenmes towards the ¢stablishment cf a college, for! ernor, finding every attempt to bring the savages te 
{he express purpose of military imsiicution. a parley answered with contempt and*insolence, re. 
Ofhis anxiety to secuye the Indians from inquie-) solved to encamp for the night, and in the morning 
tude and the agressions of the wiites, to promote} to take some effectual means of opening a conterence. 
their civilization, and toinduce tiem to raise domes-| At length a person who was said to be of high esti- 
tic animals as a substitute for the wild game which} mation with the propici, came forward, expressed 
was rapidly decreasing, his speechesand messages) surprise at our troops having advanced so rapidly, 
to the legisluture of Indiana bear abundant textimnotatid added that his chief was given to understand, hy 
ny; while the many sdvantageous treaties he raade! the persons who had been sent to him a few days be. 
with them prore his popularity with thet singular! fore, that the grevernor would not advance te the 
race of beings. —But a stil! stronger proof is this:—jprophet’s town until he had received an answer to 
4 few of the party atiachedto the prophet gave out! his demands—that this answer had been despatched 
that the tribes who signed the treaty at fort Wayne|by achief who accompanied back the governor's 
in 1809, were overawed by a large force into that;messengers, but who had unfortunatcly missed the 
measure, contrary to their inclinations. This was ajarmy by taking the road on the other side of the riv- 
foul aspersion; for the truth has been established|jer. Tne governor answered, that he had no inten- 
“hevond controversy, that at the time of negociating} tion of attacking them until he should discover thei 
ihere were no more than tiirty soidiers alens with} intentions—that he would encamp on the Wabasi 
governor Harrison, while the Indians amounted to} that night, and on the next morning would have a 
more than eishtccn hundred—and he was entirely) interview with the prophet. In the meantime he 
jin their power, having sleptat a house half a mile}assured the man that no hostiliiies sould be con- 
from the fort surrounded by a multitude of Indians. |mittedon the part of hisarmy. ‘rhe ciiief seemed 
The civil administration of general Harrison’as}much pleased, and promised that the conditions 
vernor of the territory, though not attended with|should be faith fully reciprocated. 
such splendid circumstances as his military achieve-| That night the governor encamped his army in 
ments, do him no less credit. A minute detail of}line of battle, and ordered the troops, even when i! 
his conduct in that high effice would be out of its| was their time to lie down tosleep, to keep their 
place in such an article as this, and could not be very| accoutrements on, so that they might on the slight- 
interesting to the reader. For the present purpose|est alarm, be ready for action without a moment’s 
it is sufficient to state that his management of the!delay. They were regularly called up an hour be. 
territory obtained the universal applause of the peo-|fore day, and kent under arms untilit was quite light. 
ple, and the unqualified approbation of the general|In the morning the governor arose himself at a little 
government. One event of it, however, merits par-|after four o’clock, and the signal for calling out the 
ticular description, as well on account of its import-|men would have been given in two minutes, when a 
ant effects upon the public concerns, as of its serving| attack was commenced by the savages upon the left 
to illustrate the character of general Harrison—we)| flank ofhis camp. Only one gun (says the governor 
mean the expedition, on the Ww abash, in the autumn] in his letter to the secretary ot war) was fired by the 
of 1811, which ended in the victory of Tippacanoe.|centinels, or the guard in that direction who made 
A confederation of Indians under the command of|no resistance, but abandoned their officer, and fled 
aShawenese imposter of considerable talents andjinto the camps so that the first notice which the 
great ambition, who passed fora prophet, and by| troops had oftheir danger was from the yells of the 
that means acquired vast influence and a powerful}savages within a short distance of the line, but evel 
ascendancy over the savages, had forsome time ex-| under those circumstances the men were not wanting 
cited the vigilance of the Indiana government, and/}to themselves or to the occasion. Such of them # 
atdength proceeded to such an alarming extent as to| were awake. or easily awakened, scized their a 
rénder it necessary eiiher to bring them to terms ofjand took their stations—others who were more t- 
defirtite accommodation by amicable treaty, or to re-|dy had to contend with the enemy in the doors of 
ducé them by force of arms. Accordingly, gover-|their tents. 
nor Harrison collected an army to go against them;} Under all those disadvantages the men all took 
and in eder to avoid if possible having recourse to |their stations, and governor Harrison mounting 
the sword, and to take advantage of the alternative.| horse rode tothe place where the attack was ¢0™ 


SF negociation, if the prophgt and his people ghoyld |menced, wa mage such a disposition of hig forces * 
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soon compelled the savages to repent of their treach-/of Fort Meigs. Here he had alt his stores deposi. 
ery; they were driven bore our infantry, at thetted by the end of tue winter, whea the British off. 
point of the “uvonet, aud ihe dragoons persued and cer Wie commanded in that quarter, petlingk intel. 
firced them into a marsh where they eoukt not be ligence of the situation of the fort and of fis contents; 
foliowed. In fine, they were routed in all qu.wters, resolved to make an attempt to take it, imagining 
aid completely dispersed by the valor and discipline | that ithe could sccomplisa their capture, the loss of 
of our citizens, and the very able‘dispositions of his the artillery, Miliary gores, and provisions, would. 
forces made by the goveracr. ; ‘effectually embarrass, tf not entirely prevcnt the op-. 
The conduct of governor Harrison had before this) crations of our armies for the following campaign. 
event rendered him extremely popular in all the! General Proctor h:d been ordered to reinforce the 
country that lids upon the basks ofthe western wa-, British army on the N iagara, but the contiguity of 
gers.— And his prompt and decisive meastives against fort Merrs to Niagara and Detroit, overawed him, 
the Indians, which, by beecking up what was suppo -jand there is lithe doubt that the, establishment of 
sed ty be a formidable conspiracy against the peace} for’ Meigs postponed the fate of Niagara. . Not dar- 
anl security ofthe inhabiianis of the Indiaas territo- ing to texve it; his neignborhood, Proctor resolved 
ry, endeared him still more to their hearts. Tne to reduce it. Gener | Harrison, on receiving infor- 
breaking out of the war with Great Britain, soon af-|mation to that effect, hastened trom Cincinnati, 
ter enabled hicu toresp fresh laurels, and not only| where he then was, with all tie forces he could col- 
to raise himseir'still higuer in tneir estimation, but{lect, and on tie twenty second of April arrived at 
to extead- his pooularity to all other parts of the) fort Mcigs, wiih three hundred nen, which, with 
union. | those already there, made the whole of his force not 
The capture of general Hull and his army, and more than fifteen hutdred men; one third of whom 
the surrender of the Michigan territory, which hap- during the siege were on the sick reports. This 
pened in August 1812, instead of depressing, gave a | furce was not « third part of what ought to have beeu 
new spring to the spirit of the American people, and‘ assigned to the defence of such an important station. 
stimulated to more vigorous exertions, the execu-|The secretary at war was early enough apprised of 
tive government, wie exasperatéd at the baseness of it; but neglected to authorize general Harrison, in 
that transaction, and impatient of the stain which it) time, to expedite a sufficient number of troops. Har- 
threatened to fix on the national character, formed a rison however threw up new batteries; the officers as~ 
determination to have immediate recourse to mea-' weil as soldiers worked in the ditches, on the 27th 
sures for retaking that territory and wiping off that) che enemy appeared; on the 28th the fort was com- 
disgrace from their arms. Accordingly, without pletely invested—and on the first of May the enemy 
foreseeing the many obstacles which stood in the: opened his battery and continued firing till the fifth. 
way of their purpose, and of course without provi-; The general’s quarters were in the centre, afd in 
ding means to surmount them, the cabinet issued| decidedly the most exposed part of the fort. Du- 
orders to general Harrison, urging him to advance as’ ring the siege several shot passed through his mar- 
fur as Detroit, and if possible to reduce M alden, du-j quee, several of his domestics were wounded, and 
ring the fall of the year or in the ensuing winter.| captain M’Culloch, while sitting by the general’s 
The desires of government were seconded by the/fire, had the back part of his skull carried away. 
voice of the people at- large—particularly of those During the whoie time general Harrison’s fare was 
ou the western waters, whose ardent, hasty, and un- the same as that of the common soldiers—in no night 
governable patriotism rendered them intolerant of; during tie siege did he steep more than an hour, 
delay; and the weneral, anxious to comply with the'and indeed, he in general, when in the neighbor- 
orders of the one, and to gratify the wishes of the) hood of an enemy, never sleptoa an average more 
other, colleeting all the forces he could, hurried on | than four nours eut of the four and twenty. 
to the fronuer, hastened from post to post, put eve-| The defence of tort Meigs may be fairly consid- 
ry thing in motion, and after encountering and over-|ercd as one of the most brilliant and extraordinary 
coming a multitude of difficulties, made with inces-|events which distinguish the late war. Exclusive 
sant labor, such preparations as afforded the mostjof the vast disproportion of the armies, general Har- 
reasonable assurance ef success. A movement, how-/rison had, at the commencement of the siege, only 
ever made prematurely and contrary to his orders,|six hundred shot of all sizes: for the war depart- 
by general Winchester upon the river Raism, and/ment thinking a siegeunlikely, had madeé no better 








the consequent defeat and capture of tiiat officer and| preparation. However, the general put the best — 


his army, entirely defeated the projects of Harrison,!face he could upon the matter, and kept his want of 
and frustrated the objects of the campaign for that)ammunition a profound secret—pretending that he 
season. Finding it impossible, and indeed convin-|would not harrass his troops by unnecessary firing. 

cedthat, though it were possible, it would be im-| It happened that for the purpose of defending thte 
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proper to transport back again to a postof safety in 
the interior, the provisions and munitions of war 
which had been brought forward with so much la- 
bor and exertion, and averse to have them destroyed 
or al andoned to the eremy, the general deemed it 


frontier, general Harrison had made a requisition on 
the government of Kentucky for fifteen hundred mi- 
litia. ‘Those he hoped would have arrived in time 
for his purpose; but only a part ofa battalion under 
ithe command of major Johnson joined him before 





expedient io form a post of deposit for them andthe investmeat of the fort: the residue descended the * — 


for the artillery, additional stores, provisions, and|St. Mary’s and the Au Glaize as convoys to large 
munitions of war, yet to be forwarded in preparation ‘supplies on their way to the lake. An express seat 
jor the next campaign. It became necessary also to jto general Clay to hasten forward those troops, found 
cover the frontiers from the marauding incursions of|}him at fort Winchester, with his brigade reduced 
the savages in the spring, and seemed an object of by detachments and sickness to about eleven ban- 
the very first importance to secure the navigation of \dred effective men. To attempt to throw himself 
the river Miami, down which the great part of the into the fort in thefaceof an army of more than three 
supplies would be brought. For all* these purposes ‘times his number seemed hazardous, if not rash; 
§cneral Harrison selected a fort on the Miami river |yet general Clay resolved to attempt it on the night 
at the foot of the rapids, to which out of respect to jof the fouril of May, of ‘which he sent notice to 
his friend, the governor uf Ohis, ucegave ue pame jequeral Harrison, stating tlathe would make tha 
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effort sometime between three o'clock of the morn-' 
ing «ad day-light. He did not however arrive till 
nine ofc!ack the sueceeding morning, owing to heavy 
rains and-durksegs, and to his pilots having refused 
to enter the rapids, which are eighteen miles tong. 
Meantime general Harrison considering that a fair 
occasion was afforded him, egpliyving off a surprise 
upon the enemy, despatched captain Hamilton to 
grenerat Clay with an order to land six or eignt hun- 
dred of his men on the north side of the river above 
the enemy’s batteries, and marching down under cov- 
er of the woods, to storm them, spike the cartons, 
‘blow up the batteries, and retreat to the boats if 
practicable, and if not to file off under the foot ‘of 


Thames, or the mouths.of its tributary streams. “f 

banks being-low and clear and the os deep, = 
vessels were well calculated for such service: but 
when, approaching nearer to the enemy, the river 
changed its character by the stream becoming nar. 
rower, and the banks high and woody, general Har. 
rison determined to leave the boats under a guarg 
benind him, and to trust to the bravery of his troops 
for eifecting the passage of the rivér. At the third 
untordable stream the bridge had been taken aWay 
and several hundreds of the Indians disputed the 


passage and commenced a heavy fire from the op. 


posite bank of the creek as well as from that of the 
river, upor the advanced guard. A few shot from 





the hill, were they would be protected by the ar- 


‘wo six po aders, however, soon dispersed the sava- 


tiller, of the fort. This order might, and ought to| Ses, and served to cover our men while throwing 
have been executed, and in fact, so far as carrying | Over another bridge. As our army approached them, 


the batteries and. spiking the canon, was executed 
without the loss of a single man; but colonel Dudley, 
who commended the detachment, refused to let the 
Magazine be blown up, and suffered himself to be 
amused by a few Indians, and drawn off into the 
bush andswamp, while the enemy brought a’ force 
of double his number from the camp, and compelled 
ali but about ahundred and forty to surrender, after 
an obstinate resistance. In the meantime general 
Hasrison ordered three sor‘ies from ‘the fort; in sne 
of which, two batteries opened by the enemy on the 
south ofthe river were carried, the caanon were dis- 
mounted, and forty-two men and two British. offi 
‘cers were taken. The losses and discomfures had 
the cffect of convincing the British general (Proctor) 
of his inability to carry on the siege to any prosper- 
ous issue, and suggested to him the necessity of 


the enemy set fire to their vessels and stores, filled 
with ordnance and other valuable property to an im. 
mense amount, and left thera in flames as they re. 
treated. However, our army took a number of mus. 
kets, two twenty-four pounders with their carriages, 
and a quantity of balis and shells of various sizes, 
together wiih two gun-boxuts and several batteauxs: 
loaded. with provisions and ammunition. 

#mding i: necessary to pass a rapid on the Thames 
a a place called Arnold’s Mills, which was found 
too deep for. the infantry, the general resolved te 
make use of two or thrée boats and some Indian ca- 
noes hehad taken on the spot, and with the assistance 
of these and by obliging each horseman to take # 
iam oO. the infantry behind him, he had the whole of 
his army crossed over by twelve o’clock. He was 





now within twelve. miles of the enemy, and when, 


‘making a precipitate retreat; which he accordingly | advancing forward eight of those, he received infor- 


‘eifected on the 9th of May. 


mation that the hostile detactiment headed by gen. 


The next great military achievement of general | Proctor had arrived the day before at the Moravian 
‘Harrisén was that of the 5th of the following Qcte- | towns, four miles higher up the river, he immediate- 
ber on the river Thames, in Upper Ganada—whither jly directed the advance of Johnson’s regiment to 
he had followed the Pritish army tnder general! hasten their mareh forward for the purpose of pre- 


Procter, who, as our armv advanced, had reireated 


before it, abandoning fort Maiden and Detroit, afier, 
having desifoved ati the public buildings im boti | 
Ou the second of that month having ob-. 
tained information of the force of the British, the: 


praces. 


curing intelligence. Iya short time theofficer retum- 
ed with the information that his progress had beea 
stopped by the enemy, who were formed across 
his line of march. Gne of the enemy’s waggon- 
ers also being taken prisoner gave the general very 


general left Sandwich with about three thousand| material information. 


five hundred men in pursuit of Proctor, who was} 
posed and said to be fortifying himself on the right: 
hank of the river, at a distance fram Sandwich of, 
Aiy-six miles, where, however, it would seem as if! 
ite did not expect to be followed, as he neglected to 
take “he precaution of breaking up the bridges unti’ 
the night ofthe day that our army left Sandwich. 
On the first night of their march general Harrison 
with his troops reached one of four streams which 
erossed their route, and which, being rendered un- 
' fordubleby their depth and muddiness for a consider- 
' able distance up the country, had been necessarily 
- furnished with bridges Of these bridges the first 
heé been left entire. At the second, a British lieu- 
tehen? ofdragoons and eleven privates, sent bv Proc- 
tor for the purpose of destroying it, were made pris- 


A more able disposition could not be made under 
such circumstances than was now made by general 
Harrison. His conduct on this day is distinguished 
by a masterly device of his own, purely original, and 
such as none but a bold and inventive genius, pecu- 
liarly formed for the military profession could have 
hit upon, or would have hazarded. Convinced that 
the thickness of the woods and swampiness of the 
ground would render 2t impossible to act on. liorse 
back against the Indians on the flanks, he determi- 
ned to refuse them, and-at once to break the British 
lines by a charge of the mounted infantry: for, know- 
ing that the American back-woods-men ride better 
than anyother people in thick woods, and that m 
galloping through them a musket or riffe is no im 
pediment whatever to their speed, he reasonably an- 





onets duritig the process; and from them general Har- 
rison learned that the third bridge was broken up, 
and that the enemy had no certain information of the 
advance of the American ar my. 

The general also found the second bridge, how- 
ever, but imperfectly destroved, and with little 


difficulty repairing it, marched on up the banks of| 


the Thames and encamped at a place called Drake’s 
farm. In the mean time the baggage of the army was| 





brought up in boats, protected oy three gun-bcats, 
Zurnished by commodore Perry for that purpose as; 
*#cll as to Cover the passage of dre army over the 





ticipated what actually took place, viz. that the eae 
my tnprepared for and surprised by such a shock, 
would be unable to resist it. Conformably to this 
resolution he directed the regiment to be drawn Up 
in close column, with its right at the distance of fifty 
yards from the road, in order that it might be m 
some measure protected by the trees from the ene 
my’s artillery, and with its left upon a swamp that 
ran parallel to the road, and to charge at fall speed 
as soon as the enemy delivered their fire. The rest 
of the army being cisposed with consummate abili‘ys 


the whole moved forward, gengrad Harviegn b> 
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placed in the front line of infantry to direct the 
movements of the horsemen, and give them neces-| 
sary support. After having moved forward but a 
short distance the latter received -he fire of the Bri- 
tish line and were ordered to charge.—The horses 
in the front of the column recoiled trom the fire. 
Ano:her volley was given by the enemy, and our co 

jumn at length ge ting into mo:ion, broke through 
the hostile ranks wi.h irresistible force. In. one. 
minute the contest in front was over. The British 
officers seeing no hopes of reducing, their ranks to 
order, and finding :hat our mounied men wheeled 
upon them and poured in another destructive fire, 

immediately surrendered, af er a short engagement, 

in which only three of our troops were wounded. 

On the lef, however, the contest was more severe 

between the Indians and colonel Johnson’s. corps; 

and on the right the Indians made an impression on 

Desha’s division; but the gallant and venerable go- 

sernor of Kentucky (Shelby) coming to its support 
with a regiment, ‘he savages were routed witha 
eonsiderabie lossy many being killed in their retreat. 

Six pieces of brass ariillery were caken on this day, 

three of them being tire trophies of our revolution-| 
arv war, once captured at Saratoga and York, and | 
daiely surrendered to the British ing ay Hull, 
While the number of small arms taken by us, and 
sipposea to be destroyed by the enemy themselves, 
amounted to above five thousand.—As to general 
Proctor, he escaped by the fleetness of his herses, 
escorted by forty dragoons and a.number of mounied , 
Indians. 

The army of the British in that quarter being. 
thus annihilated by the skill and valor of general 
Harrison, he returned to Detroit to await the further 
erders of his country. This was the last of his mi-; 
litary achievements, and we wish ‘ha: it may remain. 
%, because we hope that during the lives of those 
now in existence, the peace with which we are at{ 
last blessed, will not be interrupted. But should, 
unfortunately the reverse be the c.se—shouid the 
American people, be again driven to the necessity of 
throwing open the gates of the temple of Janus, 
While yet the vigor of manhood remains to general 
Harrison, unimpaired by infirmity or age, we have 
no doubt that he will be, as he has hitherto been, 
among the first, and most disiinguished of the ke- 
roés and defenders of this republic. 

We will conclude this sketch with an extract ta- 
ken by permission from a letter of an officer of high | 
rank, who served with general Harrison, and was; 
his associate im manv a hair’s-breadih ’scape. 

it was general Harrison’s const::nt practice tovad- 
dress his t 8, personally, believing It to be more; 
efectual than the common mode of general orders.| 
~He never omitted in opportunity of setumg ‘his 
treeps the example of cheerfully submitting to. 
those numerous aad severe privations, incident toy 
the carrying on of military operations, in an almost, 
tractless desert, and in the most inclement seasons. 

During the campaign on the Wabash, the troaps, 
were put upon a half a pound of bread per day. 
This quantity only was allowed to the officers of: 
‘very rank, and rigidly conformed to m the general’s | 
own family. The allowance for dinner was uniformly- 
divided between the company, and not ah atom; 
More was permitted. In the severe winter campaign: 
of 1812-43, he slept under a thinner tent than any 
other person, whether officer or soklier; and it was. 
the general observation of the officers, that his- 
‘ccommodations might generally be known, by 
‘heir being the worst in tive army. Upon the ex- 
Pedition up the Thames all his baggage was con-: 


= 
single blanket, fastened over his saidie, and ev ew 
‘this he gave to colenel Evans a British ’foer Who 


was wounded.—His subsistence was exactly thatef 
acommon soldier. = __ , . 
On the night, after the action upon the Thames, 
thirty-five British officers supped with him up 
fresh beef roasted before the fire. without ei 
salt or bread, and without ardent spirits of any kind. 
—Whether upon the march, or in the camp, the 
whole army was . under arms at.day break. 
Upon no occasion did he fail to be out himselé how- 
ever severe the weather, and was géuerally the first 
officer en horseback of the whole army. 3 
he made it a peint on every occasion, to set an ex- 
ample of fortitude and patience to bis men, and to 
share with them every hardship, difficulty and dem- 


ger. 





—— 
Dr. Ramsay. 


Ane following biographical sketch of Dr. Ramsay} 
wili be teresting to many of our readers, and will 
atiay their curicsitv until something more full aad 
complete can be proposed. It is copied irom the 
Trenton True American.} 

Dr. Ramsay was born in Cumberland coimty,.N.J- 
in 1748. He entered Princeton college at an early 
age, and took his d of batchelor of arts m 1765. 
He then applied himself to the study of medicme 
under Dr. Thomas Pond, of Philedciphia; and was 
the fifth person who obtained the diploma of déctor 


-: 





}of medicine from the Philadelphia Medical Schoo!s 


then the only institution of the kind im ‘America. 
Having compleied his studies, tre commenced ‘the 


| practice of physic in Cecil county, Maryland; but 


not meeting with the desired success im that state, 
he soon removed to Charleston, in South Carolina, 
where he contmued to reside and to practice un- 
til his death. 

At the commencement of the American revoelu- 
tion, Dr. Ramsay took a deci@ad part im favor of his 
country. And when the British obtaimed possession 
of Ciarteston, lie was one of the thirty-eight princi- 
pal ciuzens of that place, who were, extiy on the 
morning of the 27th of August, £763, seived in'thei: 
beds by detachments of British sroups, hawvied on 
board the Sandwich guardship, and transported 4o 
St. Augusiine,where they were detained nearly a venr. 
During this gloomy period the active ‘mind of Dr. 
Ramsay was employed in liieary pursuits, end par- 
ticulerty in compiling an Universi History, 29 yr 89 
volumes. 

In 1782, Dr. Ramsay was elecied to represent: the 
state of South Carolina in thecoigress of the Upited 
Sites; in whith bedy he comiinued for sour years, 
for the jast six months of which he pertormed thc 
duties of presickent. While he was at the seat of tev- 
ernfrent, te tanployed every irour wien be cowid 
spare from dis degislative duties to collect the wu- 


|theatic materials ‘from which he afterward compes- 


ed his History of the American Revelation. 
Dr. Ramsay was for many 'y cars successiveby-‘a’ ¥ e- 


-presentative of the city of Charleston in the tegisia- 


ture of South Carolina; and -wus'seven years togeth- 
er president of the senate of that state: 

He was married twice if not oftener. One of his 
Wives was the daw of Dr. Witherspoon; former- 
iy ‘presideatof: Princeton College, and deservedly 
high in the esteem of the friends of religion, liberty 
and titerature. She died nv 1784,0f the scarlet fever, 
five days ‘after the birth of a son who survived her. 
Dr. Rawasay’s letter to his father-in-law on tis try - 


ing occasion exhibits afibetion, {o;tiiustewrd ‘piety 





“Untikda-a yalisc, while bjs bedding conyivegd pf 
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His next wife was a daughter of Henry Laurens, 
esq. president of the continental congress, whose 
services and sacrifices in the cause of his country 
are recorded in its history, and cherished im its mem- 
ory, and whose suffcrings, while a prisoner in the 
tower of London, were shared and sdotlied by this 
amiable andaccomplished daughter, afterwards Mrs. 
Ramsay. She departed this life in 1811. Her memoirs 

‘published by her husband since her death, portray 
her as one of the brightest ornaments and examples 
of her sex. , 

’ Dr. Ramsay has left a number of children, sons and 
daughters. One of the former graduated at Princeton 
College in 1812—and another is now or lately was, 

‘at that institution. The daughters have been repre- 

“sented to us as highly accomplished and amixble: and 
in a letter now before us, Dr. Ramsay acknowledges 
x grateful terms the assistance he derived from 
them. 

Dr. Ratmsay’s reputation as a historian, a states 
man, patriot, and a physician, holds a high rank in 
this country. Asa historian, particularly, it may be 
truly observed, that no one has ever met with more 
undivided and unqualified approbation. He has had 
the singular felicity to satisfy and to please his rea- 

- ders of all political parties and religious secis. Nei- 
ther in the United Siates or Great Britain has a cri- 
tic ever attempted to deny the arcuracy of his details 
er to dispute the elegance of his style, or the gen- 
eral excellence of his historical writings. 

Besides numerous orations, reviews, dissertations, 
and essays for periodical works, Dr Ramsay publish- 
ed during his life, a history of the American Revo- 
Jution in two volumes, which is unquestionably the 
most pepular history of that great and glorious c¢- 
vent which has been published—a history of South 
Garolina, from its first settlement in 1670 to 1808, 
in two large volumes—a history of George Washing- 
ton; in one volume—memoirs of his wife, Martha 
. Laurens Ramsay—and an historic and biographic 
chart of the United States, representing the outlines 
of American history from 1807 to 1809. 

Of his works ieft unpitblished weare informed of but 
two--an universal history, mentioned above—and a 
history of the American Revolution, on a more ex- 
tensive scale than that which has been published; 
and of the United States from that period to the 
present. 

Of Dr. Ramsay’s private character, the Charleston 
papers present us a delightful portrait. We shall con- 
clude this article with the following extract fram an 
ordinary notice which appeared in the Patriot of 
that citys : 

“fn the domestic circle, Dr. Ramsay was a fond 
husband and an anxious father. Dedicating every 
moment of leisure that was spared to him by an ex- 
tensive practice, in teaching his children the maxims 
of honor and religion—ia opening their minds to the 
light of science, and the calm joys of literature— 
in forming their hearts to the love of mankind, and 
to the-especial love of the land that gave them birth. 
In all these relations and duties of society, his own 
illustrious example, was the best rule to imitate. — 
Religious without bigotry, humane and active in all 
his undertakings—ardent in pursuit of knowledge 
and indefatigable in its application for the benefit 
of man—he was indeed a being whom to know, was 
to love and respect. His loss is deplored by a large 
family, who will only inherit his name and the bene- 
fit of his virtuous example—by his friend, who pro- 
fited by his wisdom and his advice: by science, who 
must deplore the absence of his piercing, prying in- 
tellect—and by his country, who will in vain loo 
for an equal in his warm and prectical patriotism.” 


The late Dr. Ramsay—in the following letter wit 
be found the affecting and shocking CiLCUIMS tances 
which attended the last scene of his lite: 

| Churleston, May 25. 

“Youhave ere this been informed of the death of 
Dr. Ramsay, but not as minutely, perhaps, as igh! 
have been. Every circumstance respecting tie jxty| 
death of such a man, must. be interesting to all wi 
know how to respect merit. The particulars were 
these. About noonday, this venerable andexcellent ma; 
was passing by St. Michaei’s, near the corner of 
Broad and Meeting-streets, (as public a place 4, 
any in our city) when a man by the name of Linning 
approached him, waseen by himseli, and shot hin 
witha large pistol, in the back ‘The good vid jy; 
fell, and was directly conveyed to his louse, abon; 
one hundred and fifty yards distant. The miurdere: 
Was instantly apprehended, and lodged in prison, | 
presently heard an indistinctaccountof what had hap. 
pened, and hastened through the streets, enquirin: 
for one, whom age, learning, piety, exemplary con: 
duct and friendly attention, had rendered dey: 
to my heart. Understanding that he had been carried 
to his ow house, I hastened thither. The first per. 
sons I met, were his excellent daughters; wortiy 
their father aad their mother. They!were t the doo: 
of the chamber inco which their wounded parent 
had been conveyed, and in which several physicias 
and other friends had already assembled. I was wi. 
able to speak, for I did not then know whetier the 
doc. was dead or alive; but holding out both my hand:, 
these daughters, equally distinguished by merit 
and misfortune, meecing me in convulsing agony, ex. 
claimed, “‘O Mr. what has happened unto us!” 
For amoment I paused, speechiless—then entering 
the room, I beheld him whom every good man loved, 
and every learned man revered, exiended on a bed, 
with one of his wounds exposed to view. I walked 
round the bed until his eyes caught me, when, tur- 
ing his head, which for twenty or thirty years had been 
adorned with the flowers of old age, and reaching 
forth his hand to me, “You see, sir,” said he, “anold 
man, Who did not know that he had an ene.ny im the 
world, shet down ia tie public streets.” Then rek- 
ung to me, that several vears before, he and sume 
otyer pliysicians were cfficially called upon, to ex- 
press their opinion in a professional manner, belore 
acourt of law, respecting the sanity of one Linuing, 
who then stood arrsigned at the bar for having at: 
tempted to murder a Mr. Baily; and that they the 
gave it as their opinion, that the prisoner did not 
possess the right use of his intellects. Upon wiica 
he was discharged from trial, and escaped the penal 
ty of the law: That he had been informed that Lu0- 
ning had declared he wotld take his life, for his havins 
expressed such an opinion. But regarding his threats 
as the unmeaning declaration of a deranged man, he 
took no precaution to guard against him. He has, 
however, said the old gentleman, “put it into exert 
tion. Fam not alarmed—I know my situation. It! 
have received but a flesh wound, I may recover! 
not, the will of God be done. I would have it howevel 
remembered,” said the good old man, “if I dieo 
this wound, that it is my last request that Linning 
be not hurt; for I did think, and do still believe tha 
he isa deranged man.” At that time but one woul 
had been discovered, which was ascertained by a 
surgeons to be only a flesh wound, just above his|¢ 
hip. I went to his daughters to comfort them, by let- 
ting them know that no fatal consequences were 
be apprehended. But alas! on my return. to the 
chamber, a second wound was discovered, whit 





k | damped all our hopes. Another ball had entered about 





midway lis back, near the Spine. As we feared, 4 
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ind proved fatai—he languished in excruciating 
ibout thirty hours; during which he hardly 
nitered a word, except occasionally to comfort his 
jaighters, in anticipation of his death. He has gone 
‘o his long home, nd the mourners literally go about 
he streets. : 

Oth a view to the immediate support of eight 
sildren, left in very destitute circumstances, ..as 
well as to favor the world at an early period with a 
york of forty years’ labor, the inclosed proposals 
have been hastily issued. Will vou, dear sir, take 
charge of the inelosed paper, and endeavor to inter- 
est the lens ed and charitable of Raleigh, in behalf 
of the most interesting and distressed family I ever 
knew? Tt will be an act of charity; and I pray that 
He, who has promised, that he will not fail to remem- 
ber any one who, in his name, may give a cup of wa- 
ter to one of his distressed followers, will concle- 
scend to regard with peculiar compassion every one 
who mav, in any manner, exert himsel? for the im- 
mediate reliefof four pious and forlorn young wo- 
men, and four bovs who are too young even to sup- 
rt themselves. They are the children of those why 
feared the Lord. And I confidently trust that the 
God of all grace and compassion, will raise them up 
Kiends amongst his people, who have no relations 
fhat can and will assist them. God be merciful unto 
them; and bless all who may reach forth the arm-of 
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Marshal Blucher. 

FrPOM AN ENGLISS PAPER. 

Cenhart Lebrecht Von Blucher, the descendant of 
anoble family in the duchy of Mecklenburg Schwe- 
rin, was born at Rostock, December 16, 1742, being 
the soungest of six brothers. His father was cap- 
‘xin of dragoons in the service of the elector of 
Heese Cessei, and when young Biucher was twelve 
vears old, four of his brothers were serving in the 
Prussian, Russian and Danish armies. At this early 
period he became a cadet in the Swedish regiment 
of Murnar Hussars; but being sent witha detach- 
ment of tien men, he was surprised and made pri- 
soncr, after having had a horse shot under him. 
When he was brought before colonel Von Belling, 
that officer asked him many questions, and finally 
efered him a commission in the Prussian service. 
This, however, Blucher refused, unless he could 
ruin his dismission from that to which he owed alle- 
giance. This the colonel succeeded in obtaining by 
an exchange; and immedia‘ely appointed his young 
friend to a lieutenancy, purchased for him the equip- 
age that had belonged to his predecessor, and finally 
made him his adjutant. Under that officer, Blueher 
acquired a thorough knowledge of military duty— 
but when the colonel incurred the displeasure of 
his sovereign, and was displaced, his friend experi- 
enced some ill treatment in consequence of the 
zeal manifested by him in the defence ot one whom 
he justly regarded as a parent. Blucher was at that 
time a captain, and when the major of his regiment 
died, a junior officer was placed over his head; on 
which he remonstrated earnestly with Frederick the 
Great, but received mo redress. He then wrote a 





Our hero was at this time about to be married'to 
alady of great merit but small fortune, and his 
means were also contracted, the disappointment he 
had‘sustained in the loss uf his majority was se- 
vere, However, the union took place, and’ Blucher 
farmed an estate in -Pomerania, jwhere by his dili-. 
gence he in a few years acquired a considerable 
landed property. Of that province he was also cho- 
sen high bailiff; and it should be mentioned to the 
honor of Frederick, that however harshly he had be- 
haved towards Biucher in the army, he acted libe- 
rally towards him in other respects, particularly by 
giving him such pecuniary assistance as enabled 
hin to purchase advantageously, and te improve his 
estates. On the death of that monarch, fifteen years 
after the retirement of Blucher, he was again called 
to the service, and appointed major of the second 
battalion of his former regiment of black hussars, 
He scon rese to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
in 1793, being then full colonel, he was invested. 
with the Order of Merit. His career of glory may 
be said to have commenced in the campaign on thé 
Rhine in 1793, where he distinguished himself so 
conspicuously as to réceive the year following the 
regiment of black Hussars as a reward for his ser- 
vices.—The same year he was promoted to the rank 
of major general, and invested with the grand order 
of the Red Eagle. At this period he became an 
author in the line of his profession, by publishing a 
valuable book, “‘On a war of posts and skirmishes, 
with observations on ambuscades.” 


In 1801, he was made lieutenant general, at which 
time he took possession of Erfurth and Mulhausen, 
being also appointed governor of Munster. At the 
battle of Jena, Blucher performed wonders, though 
some blame has been unjustly cast upon him for-his 
precipitancy, when in fact the whole miscarriage of 
that day was owmg to marshal Mullendorf. After 
that batile, Blucher was appointed to the command 
of the Prince of Wirtemburgh’s corps, with orders 
to conduct it across the Oder; and while engaged in 
this service, he fell in with the French ligit troops, 
unler general Klein, when,’ by great presence of* 
mind, he completely deceived the enemy, with a 
declaration that peace had been concluded between 
France and Prussia. Bonaparte particularly noticed 
this occurrence in one of his bulletins, accompanied 
by a severe animadversion on the conduct of his of 
ficers. After a succession of skirmishes and forced 
marches, Blucher threw hims elf into Lubec, which 
le defended with great obstinacy, against: superior 
numbers, under Bernadotte, to whom at length the 
Prussian hero was obliged to eapitulate. After the 
peace of Tilsit, the king entrusted him with the 
command of the Silesian army, with which he has 
performed deeds that have astonished all Europe. 
After the victory of Leipsic, our veteran was made 
field marshal; and a few days before his landing in 
England, he was raised to the dignity of prince Bla- 
cheror Wahlstact. 


On the death of his first wife, Blucher married 
the daughter of Mr. Yon Colomb, counseller of the 
finances.—Bv his tormer jady he had three children 





letier to the king, requesting permission to “resign 
rather than expose himself to the most acute sensa. 
tions during every hour of his life.”—To this letter 
Frederick wrote the following note, addressed to 
the commandant of the regiment:— 

“Captain Von Blucher has leave to resign, and 
may go te the devil as sgon us he pleases. 

“PREDERICK.” 


—two sons, Francis and Genhardt, and one daughter, 
who are ali living. Count Francis Yon Blucher is 
coloncl commandant of the Brown Hussars; and the 
‘second son served as captain im his father’s reziment, 
jbut having resigned, he now lives on the fuinily ¢s- 
iates in Pomerania. ‘The daughter married count 
/Von Schiienburg, on whose death she took for her 
second hursband, in 121-1, baroy Yonder Ar ecburg, 
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Oliver Cromwell. 
Prom the London Morning Chronicle. 


A mare just idea of the real disposition of Crom” 
well eannot perhaps be formed than from the follow- 
ing Jetter, sent witha petition, to hissecretary. Tis 
suthenti€ity may ‘berelied upon, and itis revived here 
ag at rliustration of that part of his character given 
by tord Clarendon, in the following words:—“W iat 
fe ence resolved, in which he was not rash, he could 
nét be dissuaded from, nor endureany contradiction 
ofhis power and authority, but extcrted ebedience 
from them who were not willing to yield it.” 

“to his highness the lord.proteetor of the ¢ommon- 
wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, the hum- 
ite petition of Margery, the wife of William 
Pleachans, mariner, 


«%,eweth that your petitioner’s husband hath been| 
active and faithful in the wars of the commonwealth, 
beth by seaand land, and hath undergone many haz- 
ards by imprisonment and fight, to the endangering 
his life; and at last lost the use of his right arm, 
and is utterly <lisabled from future service, as doth 
appear from the certificate annexed, and yet he hath 
no. more than forty shillings pension from Chatham 
by the year— oe : 

“That your petitioner having only one sonne who 

“j3 tractable te learn, and not having wherewiih to 
bring him up, by reason of her present low estate, 
occssioned by the publique service aforesaid— 

“Humbiy prayeth, that your highness would vouch- 
safe to present ner sonne, Randolphe Beacham, to be 
a schollar in Sutton’s Hospital, called the Charter 
House.” 

“OLIVER P. 


‘We refer this petition. and certificate to the com- 
ynissioners of Suttun’s Hospital. 


‘You xeceive from me this 28th inst. a petition of| ing the fort. 


Margery Beacham, desiring the admission of her 
sen mio the Charter House. I know the man, who 
was one day entpioyed m an important secret service 
whieh he did effectually, to our great benefit and 
the commonwealti’s. The petition is a brief relation 


_.Michilimackinac. 
Extract of a letter from an intelligent offcer ix the 


United States’ army to his friend in Kentucky, da. 
ted 17th November, 1815. 


_ “The situation of this island is most beautiful and 
interesting, affording a very extensive prospect un. 
interrupted on the expansive lake in one direction, 
and enlivened on the other by the main, on tue 
right and left, with beautiful islands, scattered 
around. This is the most elevated island on the 
lakes; its highest ground is seversl hundred fee; 
above the lake, and resembles a naked ridge ‘cr. 
mi iaimg abruptly at its extremities of abou! one 
mile in length. Below, and a half miie nearer the 
margin of the lake, is situated fort Makina, Which, 
aithough move than an hundred feet lower than the 
elevation first mentioned, is yet upwards of 100 
feet above the lake. The British, when last in 
possession of this island, erected a small work o 
the summit of this ridge, and at that extremi'y 
hearest the fort, consisting of a block house sw- 
rounded by a circular parapet of earth, bui left it 
unfinished. Itis, however, in'ended to be compiet- 
ed, with some improvements, and occupied bya 
guard. Its distance from water, and the imprscti- 
cability of obtaining any by digging, prevented the 
main fortifications being erected on this position, 
which is capable of being rendered impregnable; 
from whence, with afew pieces of ordnance, the 
fort, with any garrison, is entirely untenable. 

“I have examined the und where Croghan 
landed, and the lamented Holmes fell. The re- 
treat must have been most timely and fortunate, of 
his command would inevitably have been destroyed; 
‘fifty men could have prevented his force ever reac)- 
The land intervening being covered 
with a small growth of wood impenetrably thick, 
There are many individual advantages attending 2 
residence on this island, from the healthiness of its 
climate, which I doubt not is equal to any known; 





of facts, witheut any flattery. [have wrote under it, 
“ common reference to the commissioners: but | 
mean a great deal more—that it shali be done with- | 
cut debates or considerations of the matter, and so 
‘do you privately hiatto***** = - 

“f have not the particular shining bauble, or fea- | 
ther in my cap, for erowds to gaze at or kneele to, 
but L have power and resolution for foes to tremble 
at. Fo be shert, I knew how to deny petitions, and 
whatéver L think proper for outward form, to refer 
to any oficers or office, kexpect that such my com- 
tMianee with custoin shall also be looked upon as an 
inlication of my will and pieasure to have the uhing 
cone, 

“See therefore that the boy be admitted. 

“Thy true friend, 
“OLIVER P. 

“6 Fie? ¢ 28, 3655.” 


This Jetter, written in confidence, and without 
cissimulation, forms.a strong contrast to the cant and 
Hypocrisy which are generaily the distinguishing 
piarks of Cromsell’s correspondence. To write a 
vreat deal, and mean nothing, seems to have been 
his usuapractice—in the present instance he says 
litdle, biti “means a great deal more;” and that be 
“vag in earnest, is perhaps proved from the total ab- 


the air and water, both of the springs and lake, be- 
ing as pure as can exist. The military forees here 
exceed , and the sick report seldoim exceeds 
one to acompany. A variety of the finest fish! 
ever saw, can be procured in tolerable abundance 
evéry scason of the year, and the vegetables of the 
island are superior in size and nutriment, although 
the soil which produced them is gravelly. About 
fifteen families reside here, who do not grenerailr 
possess sufficient accomplic-hments to render their 
society desivabie; being in one brancn descended 
from the aborigines, possessing cunning and dept- 
vity, and who are no less devoted to British interes 
However, in the milder seasons of the vear, the s 
ciety here is- more refined, genteel and numerous. 
The British are erecting a fort on Drummond’s isk, 
and, which lies about two miles S. W. of St. Jo 
seph, and about 35 from this. No intercourse has 
yet been introduced between the officers of this an¢ 
that post, nor has any disposition been manifested 
by those of cither for its commencement. Few lr 
lians are now here, they having gone to their hu 
ing ground, but these I have scen are extremey 
uumble and timid.” 
Aci ‘, 
Epigram.—The following was written, says 2 are. 
don paper, on the first leaf of Walter Scott’s poe™ 








‘ence of ali scrmtural quotations and spiritual eiac- 


“Waterloo.” ’ 





ulations, With whivh bk& public jetters so pre-ciin- 
ently abound. 


Nav and myself one common fate may rue 
We bath hare fost a craren by Waterloo: 
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Arch-bishop Carrol. 

his venerable and respected man died at Balti- 
more on the 3d of December 1815.—The foilow- 
ing notice of his decease was pwhlished in the pa- 
pers of that city the next day. 

* Let me die the death of the righteous and let my 
“yst end be like unto dus? ba 

‘the death of the venerable prelate which it is our 
task to record to day, will be feit and sincerely li- 
mented as an individual loss by ail who had the pap: 
piness to know him personally; for it was inieed a 
source of real happiness to have a personal acquaint- 
ance With a man so truly amiable, 

‘To hima the change was joyful—a change from 
pain to bliss and giory which will know no inter- 
ruption, the consciousness of which made his last 
moments a scene of christian triumph, the know- 
jedze of which will tend to console and comfort 
those, Wo feel most sensibly for his departure. 


COMMUNICATED. 

Died yesterday, about 6 o’clock in the morning, 
the MOST REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN CAR- 
ROLL, Arch. Bishop uf Baltimare, in the 80th year 
of lis age. 


use of his pupil, still pesarees in manuscript, he 
also kept a journal of his travels, which strikingly 
displays that good sense, sound judgment, and en- 
lightened intelligence, which ever distinguished him. 
Upon his return to England, he resided some time 
in the family of lord Arundet (another Catholic no- 
bleman); but upon.the approach of the revolutiona- 
ty war he withstood the earnest and pressing solici- 
tations of his noble and beneficent patron, and came 
back to his native country. Shortly after his return, 
at the request of the American congress, he ac- 
companied Dr. Franklin, Oharles Carroll of Carrol- 
ton, (his relative and friend) and the late judge 
Chase, on a'political mission to Canada, and through- 
out the arduous and hazardous conflict which ensu- 
ed, he remained fervently attached to the cause of 
his country. He did not at any time, however, ne- 
glect his clerical duties, the primary object of his 
care and solicitude. Upon his arrival in his native 
country, he lost no time in taking upon himself the 
laborious care of several Catholic congreg tions, 
widely separated from each other; where his memo- 
ry is cherished with the most enthusiastic affection. 
Sometime af er the establishment of our indepen- 
dence, the C.tholic body in this country, (before that 





His friends .nd acquaintances are respec: fully in- 
viied, Without further notification, to attend lis fu-| 
nzral toemorrow, the Sth inst. at ten o’ciock; the pro- 
cession will move from Si. Peier’s church down Sa- 
ratoga- street to Eutuw-street, thence to Frankluww- 
street, thence to the church of the semumary, the 
plice Of inverment. 

SPNo carriage will be admitted into the procession. 
Wien sucha man as aich S:shop Carroll dies, a 
x1 who filled so large a space in the public eye, 

and leaves'so great a void in the community, some- 

thing more than a mere notice of the event 1s justly 
expected. Without presuming, theretore, at this 
time to enter into a detailed account of his long anu 
useful life, or to portray at large the features of his 
distinguished character,a brief and very imperfect 
biographical memoir of this illustrious individual is 
now given, Which is submitted to the pubiic, in the 
hope and expectation, that it will soon be gratified 
witha much fuller and more satisfactory account of 
lis lifeand character from some more skillful and 
competent hand. Arch-bishop Carroll was born at 

Upper Marlborough, in the state of Maryland, ian 

Wie year 1735, and was sent at the age of ten or 

twelve years toa grammar school at Bohemia, tn Ce- 

cilcounty. Even at thisearly period he gave strik 


time subject to a spiritual hierarchy in England) so- 
licited the pope to ercet the U, Staies into an Episco- 
pal See ; and the subject of this memoir was nomi- 
ated to the sovereign pontiff ‘as the bishop. Tiere 
Was no hesifationon ihc part of the pope, to whom 
his chaacter und talents were well known, in con- 
firming the nomination. At a later and recent pe- 
riod, at the solicitation of the Catholic clergy of his 
diocese, he was raised to the dignity of arch-bishop- 
In the exercise of his sacred functions he display- 
ed a spirit of conciliation, mil.ness and christian 
humility which greatly endeared him to those 
under his charge. 

His manners and deportment in private life were 
a model of the clerical character ; dignified yet sim- 
ple, pious but not austere. This secured him the 
aff-ctionate attachment of his friends and the re- 
spect of all. 

In him religion assimed its most attractive and 
venerable form, and his character conciliated for the 
body over which he presided, respect and considera- 
tion from the liberal, the enlightened, and the virtu- 
ous of all ranks and denominations; for they saw 
chat his life accorded with the benign doctrines of 
thet religion which he professed. 

The members of his own church, to whom he was 





ins presages of his future worth and eminence, by 
the mildness and iuinocence of his manners, his do 
cility and assiluity. 

From this school he was sent to the college of St. 
Omers in France, whence, after going through the 
Studies af that) celebrated institution with the most 
distinguished success and honors, he was transfer- 
red to the college of Liege, and was there ordained 
apriest; and, after surrendering his patrimonial es- 
tite tothhis brother, became a member of the society 
of Jesus. Upon the dissolution of that society, he 
acied as the secretary of the dispersed Fathers, in 
their remonstrance with the court of France re- 
Specting the temporal interests of the abolished or 
der. For this*station he was peculiarly qualified as 


in truth a guide and a father—who daily witnessed 
| the kindness, the beneficence, and the tenderness of 
his heart—who in the purity of his doctrines and 
precepts saw the purity of his own unsullied cha- 
racter—who saw him on his death bed, with the 
meekness, the patience, and the cheerfulness of a 
saint and a martyr, view the sure and rapid «p- 
proaches of his own dissolution ; concerned not for 
himself, but anxious only for the welfare of those, 
whom he was soon to leave, will long rememoer 
‘him with the most profound, heartfelt grief, gratt 
|tude and veneration. 

Me taught us how to live—and oh, too high 

‘Lhe price of knowledge, taugit us how tu die 


Death, the terrors of which he had so often 4s 








well by his distinguished learning and talents, as by 
the remarkable purity and elegance of his style, in 
the French as well as Latin language. He then went 
to Kiigland and was selested by the late lord Stour- 
‘on (a Catholic nobleman) to accompany his son, the 
Present lord Stourton, as his preceptor and governor 
ve the tour of Europe. During this tour, he wrote 
4Coucise and interesting history of England, for the 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. LX. 


turb his serene and tranquil soul. 

But long will his bereaved and disconsol:te flock 
mourn the loss of him, who was the succour and 
support of the wretched; who, when this world 
could afford them nothing on which to lean, turned 
to him for consol«tion, as their spiritusl f-ther. 

Long will the poor mourn for one, who always re- 





selled from the minds of others, had no power to dis- 
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lieved their wants to the utmost extent of his means, 
_and even extenced his care of them beyond the 

bounds of his own existence—They will long weep 
for him who watched and wept, who prayed and feli 
for all. 

Those helpless orphan children, to whom be was 
indeed a father, and flocked around him dying to re- 
ceive his last advice and blessing, may well weep, for 
their lossis irreparable. | ~ , 

His church may well mourn, for her loss is incal- 
culable. 





> 





Jewish Manuscript. 
CURIOUS AND UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT. 

The literati are likely to be highly imterested 
with an original, ancient and complete manuscript 
of the Pentateuch, now im the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Sams, of Darlington, Durham. 

.. This original copy is of leather: it is in two 
volumes, about two feet wide, and measures 169 
feet long! It is composed of goat-skin leather, and 
is most excellently dressed so as to have an ex- 
qttisite softness to the touch. Each sheet of skin 
is divided imto pages, five inches and a halfin width. 
The letters are very large, and not only most 
excellently written, but ornamented with a number 
of Yugin or Coronac, which is a thing peculiar to 
the most ancient manuscripts. Each sheet of leather 


is stitched very neatly to the others with a kind of | 


substance, in appearance not unlike cat-gut. 

The. antiquity of this manuscript may be imfer- 
red by its being written on leather, a circumstance 
which would hardly have taken place after the 
invention of vellum was made. It was recently 
procured from the contment under the most in- 
teresting circumstances. It is believed to be from 
14 to 1500 vears old; and in any case is the oldest 
copy of the law extant. There is reason to believe 
it has been above 800 years in one family, on the 
eontinent. It is well known to what a degree the 
Jews venerate their sacred books, and with what 
care they preserve them; it will, therefore, be 
believed, that nothing but the most afflicting and 
imperious circumstances could imduce a family, 
loving their law, to part with a treasureso precious. 
During the ealamities which followed the train of 
Bonaparte’s wars, a Jewish family, of opulence, was 
reduced to utter ruin and compelled to emigrate. 
They came to Holland in thei exile, and were 
there so reduced as to be obiiged to pledge, as 
their last remaining resource, this manuscript of 


for its redemption. ‘The time expired, the pledge 
was not redeemed, and the property was sold in 
Molland by the person who lent his money on it. 
‘This most valuable and antique performance is now 
likety to become a public benefit. 

It has been preserved with the greatest care, 
in a rich cover, fringed with a fine silk and lined. 
‘Tne rollers, on which the manuscript runs, are 
beautiful mahogany or on wood. Ithas been seen 
by a number of Hebrew scholars and Jews : the for- 
mer always expréssing a literary enthusiasm, and 
the latter treating it with the most solemn reverence. 
it has been collated by a very learned man, and its 
readings preferred to the most ancient copies we 
have; so that this may justiy be thought to be unique, 
as weil as most ancient copy of the five books of 
Moses in existence. 

‘hese facts naturally give birth to a féw re. 
Hections. Is not such a manuscript a national ob- 
ject? Qught it notte be purchased for the British 


Museum, or the Universites of Oxford or Cambridge: 
There are many noblemen and literati would not 
scruple a most generous price, and for a generous 
| price only its present possessor ought to be induced 
to part with it. The writer of this article havin 

seen it, thinks, ifhe may hazard an opinion, that 
its least value must. be 2000 guineas. Surely, such 
fa national object onght not to be allowed to be ip 
any private hands whatever; but either the univer. 
sities, or some other public body, should Purchase 
and place it, where under regular superintendance 
it may be occasionally open to the learned, and to 
those who are curions for the accurate knowledge 
of all that pertains to the records of that wonderfi} 
people, the ancient Israelites. 

Manchester Exchange Herald. 


: 








The Jesuits in Russia. 
From Bell’s London Messenger, of Jan. 22. 
IMPERIAL UKASE. 
UKASE OF HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR TO THE SENATE, 


Being returned after conclusion of the externa| 
affairs of Europe, to the empire which God has en. 
trusted to us, we have been informed by several 
complaints and reports, ofthe following cireun- 
stances : 

The religious order of the Jesuits of the Roman 
catholic church had been abolished by a bull of the 
pope. In consequenceof this measure, the Jesuits 
were expelled not only from the states of the 
church, but fiom all other countries ; they were not 
permitted to remain any where Russia alone, con- 
stantly guided by sentiments of humanity and tole- 
ration, retained them in her territory, gave them 
an asylum, and insured them tranquility under her 
powerful protection. She did not oppose any ob- 
siacle to the free exercise of their worship ; she 
did not deter them from it either by force, by per- 
suasion, or seduction; but in return she thought 
she might expect from them fidelity, attachment, 
and utility. In this shape they were permitted to 
devote themselves to the education and instruction 
of youth.—Fathers and mothers entrusted to them 
their children without fear, to teach them the sci- 
ences and to form their manners. [ft is now proved 
that they have not fulfilled the duties which grati- 
tude imposed on them, that they have not kept 
themselves in that humility which the christian 
religion commands, and that, instead of remaining 
peaceable inhabitants in a foreign country, they 
have endeavoured to trouble the Greek relignn, 
which, from the remotest times has been the pre 
dominant religion of our empire, and on which, 38 
on an immovable rock, repose the tranquility and 
the happiness of the nations subject to our sceptre, 
they have begun first by abusing the confidence 
which they had gained. “Chey have turned aside 
from our worship young people who had been et 
trusted to them, and some women of weak and 1l- 
considerate minds, and have drawn them to thei 
church. 


the love 0! 


his ancestors—to extinguish in him 
ler him 


those who profess the same worship—to renc 
a stranger to his country—tosow dliscord and 2am 
mosity in families—to detach the brother from the 
brother, the son from the father, and the daught¢ 
from the mother—to excite divisions among the 
children of the same church—is that the voice 2” 





will of God, and his divine. son Jesus Christ ou 


To induce a man to abjure his faith, the faith of 
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saviour, who shed for us his most pure blood “tiat 
ye might live a peaceful and tranquil life, in all 
sort of piety and honesty ?” After such actions, we 
gre no longer surprised that the order of these 
monks has been removed from all countries, and no 
where tolerated. In fuct, what state can suffer in 
its bosom those who spread in it hate and disor- 
der? Constantly occupied in watching over the 
welfare of our faithful subjects, and considering it| 
as a wise and sacred duty to stop the evil in its ori- 
gin, that.it may not grow to maturity and produce 
bitter fruits—We have, in consequence, resolved 
to ordain— | 

1. That the catholic church, which is here, be 
agaill re-established upon the footing in which it 
was during the réign of our grand-mother of glo- 
rious memory, the empress Catharine II. and till 
the year 1300 

9. To make all the monks of the order of the 
Jesuits, immediately to quit St. Petersburg. 

5. To forbid them to enter our two capitals. 

We have given particular orders to our ministers | 
of police and public instruction forthe prompt ex- 
ecution of this determination, and for all thai con- 
cerns the house and institution hitherto occupied 
by the Jesuits. Atthe same time, and that there 
may be no interruption in the divine service, we 
have ordered the metropolitan of the Roman catiio- 
lic church to cause the Jesuits to be replaced by 
priests of the same religion who are now here, till 
the arrival of monks of another catholic order, 
whom we have sent for, for that purpose. 

December 20, 1815. 
The original zs signed, 

(A true copy) 

The director of the department, SOURGUINOFF. 


ALEXANDER. 


The Jesuits are expelled from Petersburgh for 
having abused the asylum and protection afforded 
them—for having endeavoured to disturb the est. - 
blished religion of the state—for having attempted 
to make proselytes, and for sowing dissenuion in 
private families. ‘ After such actions,’? says the 
ukase, “‘ we are no longer surprised that the order 
of the monks has heen removed from all the coun- 
tries, and no where toierated. In fact, what state 
can suffer in its bosom those who spread in it hate 
nd disorder?” This ukase, for the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from the Russian capital, affords a sin- 
gular contrast to the papal decree or buli, by which 
the necessity of the restoration of the order is en- 
‘orced. 


Learning owes much to the indefatigable studies 
and researches of the Jesuiis. But the benefits 
which they conferred in this respect were done awa) 
by that spirit of proselyteism which introduced 
discord into private families, set father in open hos- 
tility to son, daughter to mother, wife to husband, 
and proceeded upon that impious and presumptu- 
ous doctrine, that none could be saved who were 
out of their creed. ‘ ‘To worship God,” said cor- 
poral Trim, “ according to the religion of our fa- 
thers, seems to be the safest and most natural way.” 
“1 think so too,” cried my uncle Toby. * None 
can be saved,” thundered out Dr. Slop, ** but those 
Who are of the true Catholic faith.” God only 
knows,” replied my uncle Toby, with meckness, 
‘Who are to be saved, but I trust if it should be 
found we have done our duty to our neighbor, the 
Protestant will find favor in the sight of God equal- 
ywith the Catholic.’ Heresy !. impiety !” cried 


National Poetry. 
DEFENCE OF FORT M’HENRY. 


The annexed song was composed under the fol- 
lowing circumstances.—A gentleman had left Balti- 
more in a flag of. truce for the purpose of getting re- 
lessed from the British fleet, a friend a his who 
had been captured at Marlborough.—He went as; far 
as the mouth of the Patuxent, and was not permit- 
‘ed to return lest the intended attack on Baltimore 
sould be disclosed. He was therefore brought up 
the Bay to the mouth of the Patapsco, where the 
flag vessel was kept under the guns of a frigate, and 
he was compelled to witness the bombardment of 


* 


Fort M’Henry, which the admiral had boasted that 


he would carry in a few hours, and that the city must 
fall. He watched the flag of the fort through the 
whole day with an anxiety that can be better felt 
than described, until the night prevented him from 


{seeing it. Jn the night he watched the bomb-shells, 


and at early dawn his eye was still greeted by the 
proudiy waving flag of his country. . 


Tune—ANACREON IN HEAVEN. 


O! say can you see by the dawii’s early light, pict 
What so proudly we hailed atthe twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
- O’erthe ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaining : 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting inair, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there ; 
O! say does that star-spangled banner yet wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 


On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that whieh the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream, 
Tis the star spangled banner, O1 long may it wave 
O’ex the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


An! where is that hand who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoe of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country, should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footstep’s pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave, 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
Aud the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave, 
O’cr the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


O! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand, 
Between their lov’d home, and the war’s desolation, 
Blest with viet’ry and peace, may the heaven rescued land, 
Prais: the power that hath made and preserv'd us a nation). 
Then conquer we must, when cur cause it is just, 
And this b: our motto—* In God is our trust ;” 
And the star spangied in triumph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 





From the Port Folio. 
THE PILLAR OF GLORY. 
By Evwarp C. Hottann, of Charleston, S, C. 


For which was awarded a medal of the value of one 
hundred dollars. 


Hail te the heroes whose triumphs have brightened 
The darkness which shrouded America’s name; 
Long shall their valor in battle that lighten’d, 
Live in the brilliant escutcheon’s of fame; 
Dark where the torrents flow, 
And the rude tempests blow, 
The storiuy-clad spirit of Albiqn raves; 
Long shall she mourn the day, 
- When, in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk’d like a God on the waves. 


The ocean, ye chiefs, Loe region of glory, 
Where fortune has destined Columbia to reign) 
Gleams with the halo and lustre of story, 
That curls round the waves as the scene of her fame; 
There on the raging tide, 
Shall her proud navy ride, 
The bulwark of freedom protected by Heav’n- 
‘There shall her haughty foe, 





octor Slop, * True religion,” said my Father 
Bel?s Messenger. 


Bow to her prowess low, : 
There shall renown to ber herocs be giv’n. 
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The pillar of glory, the sea that enlightens, 
Shall last till eternity rocks on its base, 
The splendor of fame, its waters that brightens, 

* Shall light the footsteps of time in its race: 
Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges swee 

En lustre shall cirele the brows of the brave; 

Honor shall give it light, 
‘riumph shall keep it bright, 
Long as in battle we meet on the wave. ° 


Already the storm of contention has hurl’d 

_ From the grasp of old England the trident of war, 

The beams of our stars have ilumm’d the werld, 

, Unferl’d, our standard beats proud ia the air: “ 
Wild glares the eagie’s eye, 
Swift as he cuts the sky, 

Marking the wake where our heroes advance; 
Compass’d with rays of light,’ 
Hovers he o’er the fight; - 

Albion is heartless and stoops to his glance. 


FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT. 


Yur country, our fathers—our firesides and lives, 
Our ancestors’ altars, our friends and our wives;. 
For these we are fighting, for these our heart’s blood 
Shall biush through the ocean, and mount up to God. 
Come away, then away, to the roar of the wave, 
Where death, rob*d in thunder, peals the song of 
the brave. _., ef tt 


Descended from heroes, our souls of pure flame, 
The heirs and the guardians of Wasarncton’s fame; 
In battle his spirit smiles on us with pride; 

And the pray’r that we breathe, is—“a crave aé his 

ese +  stde.” 
Come, brothers, away, join the roar of the wave, 
Where death, rob’d in thunder, peals the song of 
the brave. 


Remember how dear independence was bought; 

Remember the.days when our forefathers fought; 

In the seas, on the hill-tops, their honor’d bones lie, 

Who with garlands of glory, greet Lawrence on 

7 aschahieis <a> 
Then, brothers, away, join the roar of the wave, 
Where death, rob’d in thunder, peals a. song to 
the brave. 


Hark! the groans from the sea, as they launch to his 
: grave, 

The hero, whose blood ting’d the foam of the wave; 

*Pis the sigh of his crew, as they-mourn round his 

bier; 

*Tis the drop of the heart; as it melts to a tear. 
Then, brothers, away, join the roar of the wave, 
Where death, rob’d in thunder, peals the song of 

the brave. 


Lrom the wood thrills a shrick—’tis the mother laid 
low; 
© God! snatch the child from the murderer’s bow; 
Already the red knife now reeks through their hair; 
Ajreadv—has ceased—the loud shrieks of despair. 
Then, brothers, away, join the roar of the wave, 
Where death, rob’d in thunder, peals the song of 
the brave. 
Can the brave sleep in peace while beauty is sighing? 
(an the brave sleep im peace while their brothers 
are dying. 
«Vhile the cries of the infants are on the gale swelling 
And the allies of hell thro’ the wilderness yelling? 
{4en, brothers, away, jom the roar of the wave, 
. With death, rob’d in thunder, peal the song of 
the brave. 





The signal—te action—an oath, and apray’r; __ 
All sheeted in light*ning—lo! Lawrence is there? 
The battle loud rages——still louder that shriek—- 
’Mid ithe cannon’s deaf roaring, the infants’ texre 
Hs 3 - speak. 
To victory then--join the roar of the wave, 
Where death, rob*d in thunder, peals the Song of 
the brave. A A a ae Ae 


From the Port Folio—Natioxar sone. 
* — Tane—“The Pillar of Glory.” 


Written for the celebration of the 4th of July, 1814, 
by E. C. Hotuann, Esq. of Charleston, S.C, *. 


Swell the proud Pzan! the day-star advances, 
Whose glories the triumph of Freedom prociaim, 
Long may the lustre around it that glances, 
Lead us to liberty, commerce and ‘fame, 

Bright from the billows foam, 

Girt with a starry zone, 
Thy genius Columbia, sublimely aspires 

Stern as. her eagle eve, 

Ranges through earth and sky, 
Lightens its glare with more radiant fires. 


Rold were the spirits thy rights that defended, 
When rock’d with the whirlwind. the waves of thy 
deep, 
Fierce was the conflict—the battle was ended, 
And silent and long was the warrior’s sleep. 
Fair bloom’d the forest wild, . 
Peace through the valley smil’d, 
No more howl'd the tempest, the war-song was hush’d 
Sound then the trump of fame, 
Blest be each hero’s name, 
Fearless of death, in the contest that rush’d. 


Dauntless in courage, they rose in the foray, 
Refulgent as stars o’er the billowy mam, 
Washington marshall’d the chieftains to glory, 
And shone o’er the host, like a pillar of flame. 
Back from thy shores afar, 
Roll’d the rude storm of war, 
The tempest-tost ark, found its mount of repose, 
Free as thy flag unfurl’d 
Wide o’er the western world, 


Liberty dawn’d—and America rose.. 


Land of my fathers—resplendent with glory, 
Thy genius shall rise o’er the ruin of time, 
Immortal thy fame, thou shalt live in the story, 
Splendid in peace—and in battle sublime! 
Hark, from each rocky height, 
Dashes: the tide of fight, 
The noise of the battle hath waken’d the brave, 
Proud as thy banner flies, 
Millions with ardor rise, 
Thy realm from invasion and insult to save. 


Red through the shadows that darken thy fountains, 
Again like a meteor the war beacon streams, |, 
Deep are the thunders that roll from thy mountains, 
Martial the lustre on ocean that gleams. 
Stamp’d on thy native sea, 
Offspring of liberty, 
Thy footsteps are brighten’d with triumph and famés 
High o’er the waste of war, 
Blazons thy naval car, 
Ocean is free—and its freedom we claim. 
Charleston, & C. 31 May, 1814. 
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From the Albcny Revister. 


Mr. Sournwick—In the course of the debate in 
tie house of assembly, on the propositions of the 
Hurtford Convention, for amending the constitution, 
1 heard Mr. Atten, of Rensseler county, declare, 
that we had gained nothing but disgrace by the 
late war, &c. Not agreeing with Mr. Allen in his: 
view of the subject, I have taken thé liberty of 
making a song, to shew my opinion that we have 
gained laurels instead of disgrace in the late con- 
test. Ft is a parody upon a late elegant effusion 
from Messrs. /Vebsters’ press, eniitled ‘“Jumes Ma- 
wdison my Joe, Jim,” and which the Wedsieronians have 
so much adinired. By giving it a place, you will 
eblige ' A CONSTANT READER. } 


' 


Brother Jonathan’s Epistie to John Bull. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, I wonder what you mean, 

Are you on foreign conquest bent, or what ambitious scheme? 
ab! list to brother Jonathan, your fruitless plans forego, 
Remaia on your ‘fast-anchor’d isle, oh Johuny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John. don’t come across the main, 
Our fathers bled and suffer’d John, our freedom to maintain. 
And him who in the cradle, John, repell’d the ruthless foe, 
Provoke not when to manhood grown, oh Johnny Bull my Joe. 


Qh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, your Peacocks keep at home, 

Aud ne’er let British seamen in a Frelick hither come; 

For we’ve Hornets and we’ve Wasps, Jolin, who, as you doubtless 
know 

Carry stingers in their tails, oh! Johnny Bull my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, you’ve proud and haughty grown, 
The ocean is a highway, which you falsely call your own, 

And Columbia’s sons are valiant, John, nor fear to face the foe, 
And never yield to equal force, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


‘When I name our naval heroes John, oh! hear old Engiland’s 


oans— 
Thee’s Bainbridge, Porter, Blakely, Decatur, Hull and Jones; 
And while for gallant Lawrence, our gretefal tears shall Row, 
We never will give up the ship, oh! Johuny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, off Erie s distant shore, 
See how the battle rages, and loud the cannons roar; 
But Perry taught our seamen to crush the assailing foe— 
He “met and made tiem ours,’ oh! Johuny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John. behold on Lake Champlain, 
With more than equal force John, you tried your fist again; 
But the cock saw how °twas going, and eried cock-a-doodle-do, 
And Macdoncugh was victorious, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Your soldiers on the land, John, on that eventful day, 

Mark’d the issue of the conflict—and then they ran away; 

And Macomb would have Burgoyn’d John, yout governor Prevo’, 
But ah! he was too nimble, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, in night attacks and day, 

W-'ve dreve you from fort Eri-—floge’d you at Chippewa; 

There’s Porter, Brown and Ripley—Scoft and Gaines to face the 
fue 

And they use the bayonet freely, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


What tho’ at Washington. a base, marauding band, 

Our monuments of art, Joho, destroy’d with ruthless hand; 

Oh! ‘twas a savage warfare, John, beneath a gencrous foe, 

And brings the most disgrace on you, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, don’t send your Cochranes o’er— 

Yew places are “assailable” on this our pative shore; 

And we'll leave our homes and firesides John, aud crush the rep- 
tile foe 

That dares pollute our natal soil, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Ob! Jehnny Bull, my Joe John, when all your schemes had fail'd, 
To wipe away the stigma, John, fur New-Orleans you sail’d; 
But heavier woes await thee John, for Jackson meets the foe, 
Whose name and fame’s immortal, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, your Pakenham °s no more, 
The blood of your invincibles crimsons our native shore— 
No Hampton scenes are here, John, to greet a savage foe, 
Nor “booty”—no, nor “beauty,” oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Oh! Johnny Bull, my Joe John, your heroes keep at hoinc, 

In high spirits they came h'ther, but they’re carried back in rum; 
ou say your sons are valiant, John, I grant they may be so, 

But more valiant are our yankee boys, oh Johnny Bull, my Joe. 


Your schemes to gather laurels here, I guess were badly plann’d, 

e’ve whipp’d you on the ocean, John, we've (ather’d you on 
land, 

Then hie thee to Old England, Joka, your fruitless plans forego, 


The following ong was written by a young lady of 
this town, for the republican celebration at Lex- 
ington, Mass. on the 4th of July, and was sung in 
the meeting-house, by Mrs. Rowsov. It is an cle- 
gant and tasteful composition, and deserves the 
praise of combining noble sentiments with har- 
monious poetry.— Bos. pap. 
Hail! to the birth of America’s glory, _ 
Her genius sounds loudly the trumpet of fame; 
Children, their parents, and grandfathers hoary 
Exult in the valor which purchas’d that name; 
Her heroes have fought again, 
Truth and justice to maintain, 
Against foreign insult, menace anid scorn; 
Raltimore and Orleans free, 
Have raised the shout of victory, 
And offered new gems her temple to adorn. 


Supreme are the joys this day will afford ye, 
For Freedom has gathered green bays for each sen;- 
Brothers made captive for vengeance implor’d thee, 
And wept with delight at the battles you won; 

A firm and united band, 

Freed by vour valiant hand, 
No tyrant shall force them from liberty’s tree; 

With grateful emotion, | 

They offer devotion 
To the God who protects them on land and by sea. 


Who would exchange for a traitor’s reflection, 
The pride of the freeman who bied in our cause? 
Whose prowess releas’d froin disgraceful restriction 
A country directed by virtue’s best laws: ‘ 
Their praise shall abound again, 
From Europe’s wildest glen, 


For honor and mercy rejoice in their fame; 


While carnage and plunder, | 
Have mark’d British thunder, 
And tarnish’d what lustre might circle her name. 


Our statesmen with wisdom have govern’d the nation 
Avenging the wrongs which their country endur’d; 
To freedom they offer’d a grateful oblation, 

And peace by their judgment have firmly secur’d: 
Our ships now securely ride, - 

Over ocean’s swelling tide, 

Protected by the banner they proudly display; 
Ne’er shall it be seen to wave, j 
Guardian of that sordid slave, 

Who, bought by foreign gold, shuns this auspicious 

day. 


The genius of Columbia a laurel wreath bears, 
For the heroes whose courage her power maintains, 
Yet a crown of fresh cypress she mournfully wezars, 
For the joss which her children but recent sustains: 
Blest shade of departed worth, 
Smile on vour nation’s mirth, 
O’er clouded by grief, for the statesman we mourn:. 
Sure Grrey in realms above, 
Will share in our anxious love, 
For the country he cherish’d, but ne‘er can rejoin. 


This spot, which first witness’d Columbia’s commo- 
tion, 
Exhorts us to equakan valor and truth, 
What we hallow this day with grateful emotion; 
The mem’ry of champions who guarded our youth 
Here Lawrence, Burrowes, Allen’s shades. 
And those who fought on freedom’s glades, 
Unite with the spirits of seventy-five; 
To receive the just praij ->s, 
Of their country, which raises 





Aud haste to thy “fast-anchor’d iste,” oh Johnny Balt, my Joe: 


| Them fame te the portals of Heav’ns archive. 
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From the Port Folio—navat Sona. ) He bears in his talons my thunder so well, * 
Sons of the deep! ye spirits brave, *Tis a present I cannot decline ; : 
Whose victories saved a nation’s fame; Henceforth let all those on Olympus who dwell] 
From whom the rulers of the wave Know the bird of the west shall be mine. 
First learn’d the pangs of fear and shame. ; 
To you the zoblet’s flowing free, Then blue-ey’d Minerva accosted the throne ; 
To you we fill where’er you roam, Thy justice shall mortals arraign ; 
Whether you brave the stormy sea, Thy herald is seen in thy thunders alone, 
Or dare the thunderer in his home! And man will indignant complain. 
Skilful and bold, by labor nurst, — _{Let mercy and justice thine attributes proye, 
By honor taught, by hardship tried; . And thus be their union express’d ; 
T danger and in glory first, ' The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove 
Your country’s hope, her joy, her pride! Be borne by the bird of the west ! 


To your loved manes, ye gallant few, 
Our souls the song of triumph raise, | With brim-flowing nectar these words they approve 

And future years shall swell for you And this was the words they express’d : 
The fondly lingering notes of praise. | The olive of Pallas and thunder of Jove, 


> ° ! 
Long may your flag its lustre shed And here ms to the bird of the west ! 


O’er the wild waters of the main; ees —— 
Long may the laurel crown your head, The following lines were occasione d by a fact which 
And never, never, wear a stain! actually occurred not long since, where the scene 
To you, with soul-enamouring beam, is laid, and is so highly characteristic of John 
Dear woman’s magic eye shall turn; Bull and Brother Jonathan, that you may perhaps 
Your deeds shall be the sage’s theme, consider the truth and humor of the subject de- 

And o’er the story youth shall burn. serving publicity. Rep. Adv. 





A TRUE STORY. 


On the plains of New-Jersey, one hot summer’s day» 
Two Englishmen, snug in a coach, were vap’ring? 

A Yankee, who happened to travel that way, 
Took a seat alongside, and sat wond’ring & gaping. 


From the Port Folio. 
JOVE’S EAGLE.—Toneg, ‘* Genera! Wolfe.” 
The synod of gods were assembled im state, 
Conven’d in the regions above, 
When Phebus arising began the debate, 


And thus he address’d father Jove : Chock full of importance, like every true Briton, 


Who knows British stairs far outshine our poor luna; 
These cockneys found nothing their optics to hit on, 
But what was insipid or miserably puny. 


® father! as lately the coursers of day 
Descended the road in the west, 
All faint and exhausted, I paus’d in my way, 


. { 
To give them refreshment and rest. 


Compared with the English, our horses were colts, 
Our oxen but goats—and sheep but a lamb; 
And the people! (poor blockades) such pitiful doits! 
| Mere Hottentot children, contrasted with them! 


Looking down where the blue rolling ocean extends, 
Where once lay the region of night: 
Lo! full on my view a large continent bends 


T.9 > » . ry Bs r ° e 
Ne’er seen by the beams of my light. Just then a black cloud in the west was ascending, 


The lightning flashed frequent, with horrible glare; 


are ; r piwer ok : py? aes ‘ 

irom hence my. eee ne egpai Isurvey’d, | while near & more near, a fierce tempest portending 

ay > 7 » aro . P 6 aa - 

SE TECeR hee EOE ees ETOP ;.,. | The thunder rebellowed along the rent air. 
And mountains projecting, such grandeur of shade, 


They frown on Olympus below. An oak, by the way side, Jove’s bolt made a dashon, 


A ed NA eg EO ae Se RO | With a peal that knock’d horses & cockneys all flat: 

‘ Breage “i a a , gs a i Sig & 4 | There, hang you! cries Jonathan, quite in a passion, 
or I had delay r car : : 7 as 

My steeds wiida have check’d sister Dian’s advance, | Have you got better ravanzs inEngland than that! 

That season to mortals so dear. | (QCPThe following original anecdote, which has 

‘been told tothe editor of the Werk y RecisTeER, SO 

‘Then wing-fvoted Hermes the throne thus address’d: | happily follows up the spirit of the preceding, that 





O father! now listen to me: | we gladly take the present occasion to insert it— 
This eagle I found while exploring the west, | A young American who had been in London sé- 
And here I present him to thee. iveral weeks, was one day dining at the house of a 


‘merchant with a large party, where the conversa- 
Joye said, while the bird on his sceptre had sprung, tion turned upon the relative merits of things in 


How stately ! how noble his air! ‘England and America, when it was modestly deter- 
Now fain would I see if an eagle so young, }mined that there was nothing, whether of the pro- 
In triumph my thunder can bear. {duc: of nature or art, in the latter, that could be 


‘compared with like things in the former. The Yar- 


‘The bird seiz’d the belt and resplendant he flew, _j kee, being alone, entered but little into the dispute 


' 
| 
' 


‘hile the gods all beheld in amaze ; |—however, it so happened, that as it was nearly 
While calmly he sailed through the regions of bluc, |finished, the sun made its appearance—on which he 
And bore in his talons the blaze. ‘arose from the table and taking up his hat, gave 
‘three checis, to the great alarm of the company. 

see Neptune, cries Jove, how he flashes along, {On an anxious enguiry “what was the matter?”— 
Now over thine empire he flies ; ihe said—*nothing—only that he had not seen his 
From ocean is dash’d a refulgence so strong countryman so long that he could not help grecting 


ihe tustre ascends to the skies. , his unexpected appearance!” 
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BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 
_ From a London paper. 

‘TIS NIGHT! The combat’s rage is oe’r, 

The watch fires blaze from hill to hill, 
The bugle note is heard no more, 

But all is solemn, hush’d and still! 
save when some faint and mournful tone, ' 
Swells on the midnight breeze a dying moan. 


How chang’d the scene, where morn beheld 
A gallant host in bright array ; 2 
While martial notes exulting swell’d, ~ 
To cheer the brave on danger’s way ; 
And hope and valor bade the pulse beat high, 
Thrill’d the warm heart, and fir’d the kindling eye. 


Now the pale beams by moenlight shed, 
A field of blood disclose, 
Where on their chill and lowly bed, 
The martyr’d brave repose, 
And the dead calm, the desolate suspense, 
With nameless horror chill the shuddering sense. 


Thousands arehere who sprang to arms, 
When the shrill clarion peal’d the strain, 
By danger’s call, or glory’s charms, 
Ne’er to be rous’d again: 
Fen now, while shades and stillness reign, 
A viewless band are near—the spirits of the slain. 


Whence came that deep tremendous sound 
Whence broke that fiash intensely bright, 
Bursting the midnight calm profound ? 
A cannon peal disturbs the night! 
Tis past, and deeper is the gloom, 
And all again is silent as the tomb. 


Glancing by fits on shiver’d steel, 
A quiv’ring light the moon beams throw, 
And through the broken clouds reveal 
Full many asight of death and woe ; 
Gleaming on pallid forms around, 
Stretch’d on the soldier’s bier, the cold and dewy 
ground. 


Midnight and death o’er all the soil, 
A fearful deep repose have spread ; 
Worn with long hours of martial toil, 
The living slumber with the dead, 
Nor hear the wounded faintly sigh, 
Nor dream of those who round them bleed and die! 


7 


The Briton enrag’d, has proclaim’d in his pride, 

To erase the strong fabric our sires had erected; 
To aero the fair fame for which millions have 

ied, | 

To destroy freedom’s temple, by freemen pro- 

teste 
Boasting loud o’er the wave, 
Come his Wellingtons brave, 

Ah! whoshall the green tree of liberty save? 
Mark the Eagle of freedom, his banners unfurled, 
His eye on the sun, while suspense chains the world, 
From a thousand ships pouring, his conquerors of 

France, 

Debouch on our plains, in the dread pomp of war; 
Confiding in conquest they gaily advance, 

Their deep-mouth’d artillery thunders afar; 

Near Niagara’s roar, , 
The parched earth drank their gore 

Our heroes their laurels triumphantly tore. 
Brown, Scott, Gaines and Ripley, their falchions 

raised high, 

— resolve—“‘we will conquer or gloriously 

i¢.”” 


See the sons of the west, like a dark cloud of night, 
With eagerness forth from their deep forests 
throng ; 
Their death-tubes of terror prepar’d for the fight, 
Like their own Mississippi, impetuous and strong; 
Tis Jackson who leads 
Them to glorious deeds, 
Where the vaunting invader in agony bleeds; 
Come,toast then our heroes, we swear this great day, 
We will hand down in glory till time pass away. 





From the Columbian. 


Mr. Holt—Sir, the following parody (if it can be so called) on 
the American Star, was written by two Journeymen ship carpen- 
ters, during their short stay ‘Gt Sacket’s Harbor, after hearing the 
news of peace at that place. If you think it worth inserting is 
your paper, you will much oblige a A constant reader. 


I, 


Come strike up an anthem the war dogs cease howling, 
Alreaiy they eagerly flee o’er the plain; 
The red cloud of war o’er our land’s no mere scowling: 
Soft peace views the scene and returns once again. 
The infant now smiling is clasp’d by its mother, 
The youth sheaths his sword and for pleasure prepares; 
While beauty siniles sweetly on lovers and brothers, 
Who have crowned with laurels the American stars. 


II, 





Rest, slumberers rest ! the morn shall wake, 
And ye to arms again shall rise! 

Your sleep the clarion call shall break, 
And life and hope shall fire your eyes. 

But oh! what thousands strew the battle plain, 


Whom day spring ne’er shall wake, nor war note | 


rouse again. 


SONG, 


| 
| 


At the loud sound of peace let all cowards awaken,. 
Who dreaded the rifle and cannon’s deep ruar, 
No more with pale fear or faint doubting be shaken, 

The foes hostile fout treads no more on our shore. 
No more unprotected the female’s leit. weeping, 
Insulted by ruftiams or dragg’d to despair; 


| Behold from our frontier the Briton retreating, 


Disinay’d by the brilliant American Star. 


III. 


The spirit cof Lawrence, of Pike, and of Burrows, 


Lovk down from the Heavens with aspect serene: 


’ a j 
Composed by Mr. John M‘Creery, o/ Petersburg, Come sailors, and soldiers, a tear for those heroes, 


Virginia, and sung ut that place on the fourth of | 


July, 1815. 


No more the loud tones of the trumpet resound, | 
No more the war-bugle’s wild notes strike the ear; | 


UQur warriors return from the battle renown’d, 
To the bosom of friendship and families dear. 
Mild peace round her flings 
Balmy sweets from her wings, 
The welkin with echoes of happiness rings; 
Come, toast our brave heroes, and swear this great 
day 
We will hand down in glory till time pass away. 


Lejoicing they’! see us in peace once again; 

To us the high boon by the Gods has beeu granted, 
‘To spread the glad tidings of liberty far; 

When thousands invaded, we met them undaunted, 
And fought and defended the American Star. 


IV. 

Your hands, then, dear comrades, round liberty’s altar, 
| United we’ve fought by the side of the brave; 
‘If any were found in the contest to faulter, 
|  ‘Vheir weakness we'll pity—"tis all they can crave. 
' Then, freeman, return to your homes with assuranee, 
| The Lion of Britainis driven afar; _ 

No more he'liinvade, or with baneful influence, 
| luvite the fell savage to tarnish our Star. 
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_ NAVAL SONG. 


Charge the can cheerily. 


Now coil up your nonsense "bout England’s great navy, 


Andtake in your slack about oak hearted tars; 
For frigates as stout, and as gallant crews have we, 
Or how came her Macedon deeked with our stars? 
Yes, how came her Guerrier, her Peacock and Java, 
All sent broken ribb’d to old Davy of late? 


How came it! why; split nie! than Britons we’er braver, 


‘And thatsliall ticy feel, too, whenever we meet. 
t Then charge the can cheerily, 
oi Send it round merrily, ‘ 
Here’s to our country and captains commanding; 
To all who inherit, 
Of Lawrence the spirit, P 
Disdaining to strike while a stick is left standing. 


Nay, if unwares we should run (a fresh gale in) 
lose in with a ‘squadron, we'd laugh at ’em all; 
We'd tip master Bull such a sample of sailing, 
As should cause him to fret likea pig in a squall. 
We'd show the vain boaster of numbers superior, 
Though he and his slaves at the notion may sneer, 
In skill, as in courage, to us they’re infericr, 
For the longer they chase us, the Jess we've to fear. 
Then charge the can, &e. 


But shoulda razee be espied ahead nearly, 
Totetch her we'd croud every stich we could make; 


Down chests, and up hammocks, would heave away clieerily, 


And ready for aetion would be ina shake. 
For her swaggering cut through, and metal not caring, 
‘) fl up with her close should our fire be withheld, 
‘Then pour'd inso hot that her mangled erew tearing 
A wip to the bottom, should speedily yield. 
‘Then chnrge the can, &e. 


Britannia, although she beleagucrs our coast now, 

The dread of our wives, and our sweetherrts as well. 
Of ruling the waves, has less reason to boast now, 

As Dacres, and Carden, and Whinyates cis tcli. 
Enrolled in our annals Jive Hull and Deeatur. 

Jones, Lawrence anc Bainbridge, Columbia's pride; 
The pride of our navy, which, sooner or later, 

Shall on the wide ocean iriumphantly ride. 

Then charge the ean, &c. 





From the New York Gazette. 
THE IRON GREYS. 
A patriotic ode—Tune “ Adams and Liberty.” 
“Pro bono Patria!” 


HARE! the trumpet of war calls the sons of the brave; 
Descendants of sires deemed immortal in story, 

Your fathers appeal from the vest of the grave, 

To preserve from corrosion their laurels of glory. _ 
Arise in your might—Snatch the wreath from the blight, 
The garland of Fame, woi by valor in fight, 

On the altar of frecdom your eff rings raise, 

Inspired by the blessing, be warmed by the blaze. 


Let us merge in one f-eling of generous stamp, 
Every private concern and all party distinctio; 
Let «ach breast be a fortress, our country a camp, 
And indignantly foil every hostile pretension. 
Arous:! one and all; hear the patriot call, 
“United we stand, and divided we fall.” 

From a Vandal invasion, or a Saracrn grave, 
Preserve for your suns what your forefathers gave. 


*Gainst your liberti-s foes, be your banners unferled, 
To spurn from your shores every foot of invasion; 
Froin aggression sceurs tae young hope of the world, 
And as firm as your bills, fix the rights of the nation. 
While yankee blopd warms, we heed no alarms, 

If true to ourselves, let the world come in arias; 

The slumbering Hercules roused by the shuck, 

Will_ prove tothe world his legitimate stoek. 


Will the sons of Columbia, inert an? supine, 

See their eitiesin flames, and their t-mples degraded? 

Will liberty’s heirs basely fly from her shrine, 

When their homes are attacked and their fir--sides invaded; 
Disgrace ’whelm the slave! in obiivion’s wave, 

Who will not support on the verge of his crave, 

His honor, his treedom, his country’s fair fame, 

Inviolate from insult, untarnished with shame. 


Be firm, he united, résolved to maiutain, 

Chose gifts which alone make this life worth possessing, 
Your foes will retire from a contest so vain, 

Your struggles be crowned by your God with his blessing. 
‘Then brandish your steel, and to heaven appeal, 

Vet your insolent foemen discomfitted feel. 

How inighty your strength when by wisdom arrayed, 
How majestic your power when is union displayed. 


All hail to the band, who, like Spartans, have joined 
ifeart and hand, to repel the assaults of aggression, 
Inspired by one soul and informed by one tind, 
‘Fhey will check by their deeds, th’ inreads of oppression. 
May glory embiaze—in the liveliest rays, 
‘The patriotic skill of the wue “Jron Grezys,” 
And gratitude, honor, tre worth of the brave, 

ith a wreath tor bis brow or a tear for his crave: 
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% SONG. 
Written for the anniversary of American Independence 
(July 4th, 1815)—by Bensa. Gixasos, esq. 

i Ne Tune— Battle of the Nile. | 

Rejoice, rejoice! Columbia’s sons rejoice! | 

Biest be the Day, which gave your freedom birth; | 
Rejoice, rejoice! Columbia’s sous rejoice! . 

And let your fouge resound throughout the earth. 
For our eagle m mid heaven (fam’d in brilliant stors) 
Soars in effulgence amidst constellated glory; : 

And the records of your fame, 
All triumphantly proclaim— 
And the records of your fame, 
Ail triumphantly proclaim— 
Coilumbia-~ brave Columbia’s sons immortaliz’d shall be; 
CHORUS. 
Huzxza, huxza, huxxa, huxza, huxxa, boys. 
Freedom's sacred temple~impearl’d in grand display: 
Huzza, huxxa, huzza, huxza, huxza, boys, 
Tis Columbia’s—bless’d Columsia’s natal day. 


All hail! the Day of grateful Independence; 
Liberty secured from vengeful war’s alarms: 
Freedom’s great chartyr, with benefits immense, 
R-nder honor and glory to your arms: | 
For Washington, in triumph, ted forth your troops to battle? 
Exalted were their deeds, on the ficidwhere dangers hurtie: 
While the pray of your sage, 
Reproduc’d the golden age, 
While, Ke. 
And +Vashington, great Washington immortaliz’d shall be. 
' Chorus— Huzza, O%. 


The storm of war again afflicts our nation, 
Our freedom infring’d—our rights impair’d and foil’d: 
But our heroes of the laud, the lakes and the oeean, 
Triumphantly the enemy despoil'd: 
For though great were the sins ot Britannia—offending— 
And dark low’r’d the tempest—our destinies Impending; 
Yet the battle of Champlain, 
Aud the battles on the main, 
Yet, &e. 
With Jackson,gallant Jackson's fame, immortaliz’d shall be. 
Chorus—Huzza, Ot = 


Charge, charge—a health—the pledge of love and hones, 
(White-clift’d Albion her royal crimes atones,) 
To Hull, D. catur, Bainbridge and M‘Donough, 
P-rry, Porter, Rodgers, Burrows, Lawrence, Jones. 
For Britannia no more Neptune’s trident now retaining; 
The commerce of the world, with pride and power enchaiuing; : 
Succumbs, in hopeless frowns! |; 
Tv our Jacksons, Scotts, and Browns, 
Succumbs ke. r 
To our Jand and naval heroes- who immortaliz’d shall be. . 
Chorts— Huxza, Gr. 
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Great was the day—illustrious and glorious, 
Laurels entwiiing the olive braneh ef peace; 
Our vet’rais in arms, o'er all their foes victorious, A 
The war trump’s clangor, and toils of battle cease: 
Now the g¢- nius of Columbia all her rights regaining, 0 
The patrivt’s “flaming sword” her liberties maintaining, 
And with honor, joy and pride, 
Stars and stripcs on every tide, 
Aud with &e. 


Exalted, like her Eagh, bright and glorious shall be. N 
Cherus—Huzxza, O¢ 
Columbia, thus iis majesty supreme, 7" 


Rise in thy strength, and in grandeur spread thy fama 
Ov all thy foes in vengeful terrors gleam, 
But in peace blend sweet friendship with thy name. 
For glorious, midst the nations. surrounding and admiring; 





With virtue, science, arts—ambitiously aspiring, W 
Independence be ow joy, 
Our affections to employ, 
Lidependenee, &e. Bi 
And Columbia, famn’d Columbia thus immortaliz’d shalt be. 
Chorus— Huxza, 06 
2 a) 
FROY COKRE T’S REGISTER. rh 
“Har in Disguise” or, an Apology for His Majesty's Services 
One Stephe: ,a Lawy. r, and onc: a Reporter, An 
Of War and of Taxes a gaila;t supporter, ; 
I. sum way or other to py tor kin, 
And a Member, like him, for a Borough brought in, 
Whoa Master in Chancery sinee has been made, Fr; 
Wrote a Pamphi.t to shew, that Jonathan’s TRADE, 
Which was then carried on, on all .arts of the sea, I 
In Bread. Mcat and Clothing, and Sugar avd Tea, ; For 
Wisa“WVar in Disguise; which, though strange, at first sight, r 


Events have since prov’d may have been but too right; 
For, when Carden the ship of the yankee Decatur, 
Attack’d, without doulting te tak: her, or beat her, 


A frigate she seem’d to his glass aud his eyes, M 
But, when taken henself. how great his surprise, N 
‘bo find her “A seventy-four in disguise !” Wii 

It Jonathan, thus, has th art of disguising, —_— V 
Thathe captures oar ships is by ne means surprising; 5 


And it can’t be disgraceful to strike to an Elf, i 
Who is mare than a match for the Devil binself. PUSS: 
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Washington City, January 9, 1316. 
The #cpresentation in congress from Pennsylva- 
nia, and a number of other gentleman from that 
state, Yesterday gave a dinner at M‘Keowin’s Hotel, 
to commodores Decatur and Stewart and captain 
Bildle, of the United States’ navy, all citizens of 
tht commonwealth. Among the songs given on the 
occasion, was the following composed and sung by 
Dr. Darlington, and received with unbounded ap- 
pliuse by the company. 
YANKEE TARS. 
TUNE—“*.Mrs. Casey.” 
Whene’er the tyrants of the mzin,' 
Assault Columbian seamen, 
They’il find them ready to maintain 
The noble name of freemen. 
Chorus—Then toast the brave, for they will save 
Columbia’s fame from sinking; 
The honor’d scars of Yunkee Tars 
Are glorious themes for drinking. 


foo long our Tars have borne, in peace, 
With Briush domineering; 
But now they’ve sworn the trade shall cease— 
For vengeance they are stecring. 
Then toast, &c. 
First gallant HULL, he was the lad, 
Who sailed a tyrant-hunting: 
And swagg’ring Dacres soon was glad 
To strike to “striped Bunting!’ 
Then toast, &e. 
Intrepid JONES next boldly sought 
The demons of oppression : 
With a superior force he fought, 
And gave the knaves a threshing! 
Then toast, &c. 
Then quickly met our nation’s eyes 
The noblest sight in natyre— 
A first-rate frigate, as a prize, 
Brought in by brave DECATUR. 
Vhen toast, &c. 


With “Jronsides” brave STEWART slips 
To sea, on her third cruise, sir, 3 
And tired of flogging single ships, 
She drubs them now by two’s, sir ! 
Then toast, &c. ae 


The Penguin next, with her vain crew, 
Thought she to strike, would scorn it: 

She sought a Wasp—but found in lieu, 
Our BIDDLE, and his Hornet! 


Then toast, &c. 
Our Yankee Tars. to Afric’s shore, 
Our heroes, lastly, lead ’em— 
And Turkish banners bow before 


| The starry flag of Freedom. 


Then toast, &e, 

Come push the flowing bowl around, 

And in Columbia’s story, 
Long may such gallant names abound, 

Yo vindicate her glory ! _ 

Then tyast the brave, for they will savé 

Columbia’s fame from sinking ; 
The honor’d scars of Yankee Tars-: 
Are glorious themes for drinking, 





A PARGDY ON WALTER SCOTT. 

} BY 1 WONDER WHo? 

On quarter-deck lord Dacres stood, 

And saw the Constitution good; 

Then boldly cailed to men below, 

“To quarters! here’s the Yankee foe.” 

Through all the ship was heard the tone 

Of whistle shrill by boatswain blown. 

The Yankee colors he could ken, 

And see the backwood Irishmen; 

And banners too with stripes and stars, 

At the mast-heads appear; 

While glistening through the ropes and sparg, 
Shine many pike and spear. , 

To back and guard the gunners band, 








And daring LAWRENCE next parades, 
From zone to zone he sought ’em : 
One boasting Briton he blockades, 
And sends one to the bottom. 
hen toast, Kc, 


; 
; 


' 
} 


Next see our gallant Enterprize, 
How nobly ocean rocks her ! 
There BURROWS for his country dies 
But first subdues the Boxer. — 
‘Then toast; &c. | 


With loud applauses next we greet 
The glorious news from Erie— 
Behold! a powerful British fleet 
Submits to gallant PERRY. 
Then toast, &c. 
Then WARRINGTON, his country’s pride, 
Sails boldly forth to serve her; 
And quickly humbled, by his side, 


Lord Dacres’ sailors were at hand, 


| A hardy race in Aibion bred, 


With jackets blue and nightcaps red, 

Arrayed beneath the banner tall, : 

That streamed triumphant o’er the Gaul; 

Murines too shouting in disorder, 

Cried, “noble lord Dacres! you'll see how we’l] 
board her.” 

Now every English eye intent, 


On Yankee stars and stripes was bent; 
‘So near they were that each might know, 
|A pistol ball could through him go. 
“Come on my boys,” fierce Dacres cried, 
lee Por soon this flag, Britannia’s pride, 


‘hat swept the Dutchmen from the sea, 
And made the Gallic squadrons flee, 


{ . . 

From that ship’s tatlest mast display’d, 
Shall show that ours she’s fairly made: 
Level your cannon im a row, 


We see the fierce Epervier/ A little higher—there—so, so; 
Then toast, &c Up boarders on the deck and cry, 
> 


From noble BLAKELEY’s dauntless force, 
His vanquish’d foes in vain steer: 
For he could stop the von’s course, 
And overhaul the Reindeer! 
Then toast, &c. 
M‘DONOUGH ! hero of Champlaia, 
Next proved that British seamen, 
With Yankee Tare contend in vain— 
Because those tars are Freemen. 
Then toast, &c. ; 
SUPPLEMENT To ver 1% be 








dacres for England! win or die!” 


iil would it suit an Engtish ear, 

Of such a fight as this to hear; 

|For desperate was the fight and long, 
And either vessel stout and strong; 

But now ’tis done, that fatal blow 

Has laid the gallant Guerriere low; 

She tries to right; tis all in vain, 
Guerriere will never fight agai; 

The lee gun’s fired, the buttle’s o’er,. « 
The Guerriere sinks te rise no mere. 
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From the Port Folio. 
THE OGEAN PILGRIM. 
A MORAL POEM. 


lili robur et zs triplex 
Circa pectus, erat. 


‘Thomas King, a young American sailor, confined 
on board the Ruby, guardship, at Bermuda, observed 
one evening a boat alongside with her sails standing, 
which the lieutenants had neglected to hoist in.— 
A squall arose, and in the darkness of the gust, he 
committed himself in her, to the mercy of the wind 
and waves, with no other provision than some bis- 
cuits and water. He was alone nine days on the 
awful expanse of water in this open boat; on the 
tenth he made the Virginia shore and landed at 
Cape Henry. 


Strong is the love ef native home, 
There vivid fancy casts her eye; 

Whether on earth, or sea we roam, 
Our native land demands the sigh. 


So, I, Columbia’s true born son, 
In floating dungeen long confin’d, 

Could ne’er by smiles nor bribes be won, 
Fo abjure the land I left behind. 


Bermuda’s isle had long beheld, 
in prison-ship, my eheerless fare, 

From home and voice of friends withheld, 
A mournful victim to despair. 


At length, one night, a boat astern, 
With snowy sails allured my gaze; 

A squall arose—and, now, I burn, 
To leave my jailors in the haze. 


Some bread and water all my store, 
A compass sav’d in vent’rous mood; 
And now alone, I traverse o’er, 
In open boat, great Neptune’s flood. 


’Twas Sabbath, when my frail bark roil’d, 
At mercy of the billowy steep; 

But though no bell to Vespers toll’d, 
I found a temple on the deep. 


I earnest pray’d, that He, whose storms, 
In terror shake the sea and sky, 

Would take my spirit in his arms, 
And watch me with a parent’s eye. 

The fair moon lent the sea her light, 
Her beams upon the surface curl’d, 

And doiplins sported, passing bright, 
Around my little wooden worlct. 





BY MR. DAVIS. 


When, sudden, from a silver cloud, 
Advance’d sweet Hope, a vision bright 

Vith melting voice, she call’d aloud, ¢ 
And charm’d the silence of the night. 

“Sea-pilgrim hail! old Ocean kind, 
“Shall homeward bear his ssilor boy, 

«And soon a mother’s arms shall wind 
“Around thy neck. wath speechless joy. 


“Thy sisters dear, shall sobbing dwell 
“About thy-form, with gushing eye; 

“And she, whose vestal tumults swell, 
‘Shall at thy presence cease to sigh.” 


Nine days had pass’d—the tenth I knew 
By signs, that land was not remote; 

The sea had lost its sable hue, 
And swallows hover’d round my boat. 


°T vas so—for, soon, in angel shape 
Uprose to'view, Virginia’s shore! 
I land on Henry’s welcome Cape, 


i kneel, aad humbly God adore! | 





THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, 
A NEW SONG. 

Written by Francis Arden, esq. and sung before the 
honorable the corporation of New-York, on the 4th 
July, 1815. Tune—Macéery LAUDER. 
Arso of Greece, that brought the fleece, 

To Athens’ famous city, 
As we.are told, by bards of old,- 
Was sung in many a ditty; 
‘But Yankees claim a prouder name 
To spur their resolution, 
Than Greece could boast and do her most, 
—The Frigate Constitution. 


When first she press’d, the stream’s cool breast, 
Hope hailed her, pride of story; 
And she o’er pays hope’s flatt’ring praise, 
By matchless deeds of glory; 
Of all that roam, the salt sea’s foam, 
None floats to Neptune dearer, 
Or fairer shines in fame’s bright lines, 
Or more makes Britain fear her. 


’Neath Hull’s command, with a tough band, 
And nought beside to back her, 
Upon a day, so log-books say, 
A fleet bore down to thwack her ; 
A fleet, you know, is odds or so; 
Against a single ship, sirs; 
So ’cross the tide, her legs she tried, 
And gave the rogues the slip, sirs. 


But time flies round, and soon she found, 
While ploughing ocean’s acres, 

An even chance to join the dance, 
And turn keel up, poor Dacres; 

Dacres, ’tis clear despises fear, 
Quite full of fun and prank is, 

Hoists his ship’s name, in playful game, 
Alofi, to scare the Yankees. 


On Brazil’s coast, she rul’d the roast, 
When Bainbridge was her captain; 

Neat hammocks gave, made of the wave, 
Dead Briton’s to be wrapp’d in; 

For there, in ire midst smoke and fire, 
Her boys the Java met, sirs, 

And in the fray, New-England play 
Tipp’d Bull, a sommersett, sirs: 


Next on her deck, at fortune’s beck, 
The dauntless Stewart landed; 

A better tar ne’er shone in war, 
Or daring souls commanded: 

Old fronsides, cnce more now rides, 
In search of English cruizers; 

And Neptune grins, to see her twins, 
Got in an hour or two, sirs. 


Then raise amain, the joyful strain, 
For well she has deserv’d it, 

Who brought the foe so often low, 
Cheer’d freedom’s heart, and nerv’d it; 

Long may she ride, our navy’s pride, 
And spur to resolution; 

And seamen boast, and landsmén toast, 
THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 





On a succession of our Naval Victories.” 
BY WILLIAM RAY. 
Again the voice of Vic’try cheers 
The nation #ith its sound! 
Death-struck the British host appears, 
Whose flag has wav’d “a thousand years,” 
And never an equal found. 
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Neptune, astonish’d at the sight, 
Now looming from the main, 

Beholds the equal balanc’d fight, 

And sees the British put to flight, 


Again! again! again! 


Convulsive through the blood-mixt wave, 
He writhes his monster-form; 

His voice to ocean’s deepest cave, 

Where sleep the bodies of the Brave, 
Come thund’ring like a storm! 


Convene, convene, ye ocean pow’ ts! 
And let us trace the cause 

Why Fortune on Britannia low’rs, 

And why upon Columbia show’rs 
Such triumph and applause! 


But ere the councils of the king 
Had solv’d their deep surprize, 

Ere loud huzzas had ceas’d to ring, 

A blood-stained form, on. lightning wing, 
Come darting from the skies. : 


?’Twas Mars, the petent god of war, 
Commission’d from above 

To bear the mandate wide and far 

As ev’ning from the morning Star, 
Of great almighty Jove. 


“Too long has proud Britannia reign’d 
The tyrant of the seas, 

With guiltless blood her banners stain’d, 

Ten thousand by Jmpressment chain’d, 
Whom God created free. 


“Injustice, violence, and blood 
Hath mark’d her naval sway; 

Her perpetrations on the flood, 

Abhor’d by all the great and good, 
Heaven’s vengeance will repay. 


“Then take your Trident from her hand,” 
(Mars thus to Neptune spoke) 
“Tis Heav’n’s—tis Jove’s supreme command. 
The God of ocean and the land, 
Which fate can ne’er revoke. 


“Columbia with that sceptre rest, 
In whem the god’s confide. 

For she, great empress of the west, 

By all the nations “tis confess’, 
Hath Justice on her side.’’ 





FREEDOM, HOME AND BEAUTY. 
A NEW PATRIOTIC SONG, 


As sung at the Baltimore Theatre with great applause. 


High o’er Pararsco’s tide 

Swell’d Albion’s naval pride, 
Advancing on the gale: 

As fierce th’ embodied train 

Form’d on the embattl’d plain— 
Yet not a cheek was pale— 

Our Yeomen mark’d their strong array, 
Saw proutl the Lion’s streamers play, 
And thought of Home and Beauty, 
While many maidens’ anxious sighs, 
And many mothers’ prayers arise 
That each may do his duty. 


And now the marshal’d train 
Rush o’er the embatt!’d plain, 
Amid the cannon’s roar; 
The hostile fronts rebound, 
And many strew’d the ground 
Ere battle’s ragé was o’er, 





Ah! many a gallant soul expir’d! 
Too well with patriotic feeling fir’d 
For Freedom, Home and Beauty; 
Yet who for country fighting, dies, 
Ever with the blest must rise, 
For he hath done his duty. 


Peace to the patriot dead, 

Entomb’d in honor’s bed, 
In glorious contest slain; 

The land that gave such birth 

Well mourns their parted worth, 

« And mourns them not in vain: 

For ne’er shall Freedom’s hallow’d name, 

Die, while there lives but yet the name 
Of Country, Home and Beauty; 

And who for these are fighting slain, 

In the next world shall meet again; 
For they have done their duty. 


Nor yet the struggle’s oe’r 
That fiercer than before 
The midnight’s gloom assail; 
Such desolating shocks, 
As when the mountain’s rocks 
Are tumbling to the vale 
The shores re-echo’d with the blast, 
Firm stood each freeman to the last 
For Freedom, Home and Beauty; 
°Till dimmer flash and fainter roar, 
Mark’d th’ invader 7d quit that shore 
Where each had done his duty. 





From the Saratega Journal. 


A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
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Tune—HUMORS OF GLE. 
Sound, sound tbe harsk Bugle, arouse from your slumbers; 


Awake the shrill fife, and the loud thund'ring drum; 
Columbians, tho’ Britons assail without numbers, 
Remember your sires who repose in the tomb. 
When tyrants invaded, demanding submission, 
Indignant they rose, resolv’d to be free; 
Uniting, they bravely repell’d the aggression, 
And piously planted fair Liberty’s tree. 


While from the tall clift the swift Eagle flies screaming, 
With pinions high pointed, to pounee on her prey, 

Shall freemen be sieeping, of peace vainly dreaming, 
‘Til rous’d by their foes, at their doors, in array? | 

Shall Britain, grown strong by intrigue and seduction,’ 
The sons of Columbia affright or dismay? 

Oh, no—tho’ they raise the fell axe of destruction, 
We'll rise and defend our fam’d Liberty tree. 


See Europe’s proud kings are enleaguing together; 
Their object avowing to aid Freedom’s cause; 
Que tyrant deposing—exalting another, 
To show their affection for justice and laws. 
Their minions combiuing, to aid social order— 
Which meats ancient rev’rence for Crowns to restore; 
Their mandates enforcing by rapine and murder, 
While weak states are sinking to rise never more. 


The war dogs of Europe awhile cease engaging; 
Their monarchs sit calmly dividing their prize; 
While bloody Bellona, our foes mere enragang, 
Scowls grim on Columbia with fierce sanguine eyes. 
See Britain preparing her engines of thunder, 
Our free mfant nation te crush with her might; 
In vengeauce she threatens with burning and pluader— 
The wrong she resents is defending owr night. 


Shall city and village in ruins lie smoking, 
Our foe on their booty sit feasting their eyes; 
Our fields with the blood of our citizens soaking, 
While mothers and infants shrick wild in surprise; 
Columbia’s fair daughters by ruffians surrounded, 
Fall victims to Inst, as surrendering their lives? 
Shall hushands confin’d—by arv’d villains confounded, 
Bear witness to insults and wrongs of their wives? 


Oh! no—let us swear by the sword and the altar, 
To joim the fierce Eagle, and make a bold scand; 
No mean party diseord our purp’se shall alter, 
While rude hostile feet shall poliute our dear land, 
Led on to the charge, to all fear we'll be strangers; 
Determin’d to conquer, to die or live free, 
And patiently bear war's privations and dangers, 
To save from destruction fair Liberty’s tree. 
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Our svil seems the last where blest Freedom shail flourish, 
Wh: we of Colu.dcia now only remains: 

Tho’ tyrants may plant while affecting to cherish, 
Experience evinces, twill famish in chaias, — 

Arouse from your slumb rs on this dread occasion, : 
Y. sons of the brave, hence resolv. to agree, 

And gird on your swords iu defence of the nation, 
To save the sweet fruit of fair Liberty’s tree. 


Could Warren, Montgomery, Groene, Putnam and others, 
Preesded by WASHING TON—wake and aris: : 
Those heros and sages. now shee ping like brothers; 
What think ye Colunbians, that all would advise? 
Weald palesess and terror beelaud eactr stern feature? 
" ip pint of submission and cell yeu undone 
Oh! No they'd ali urge you to battle and slaughter, 
' Te bravely defend the rich boon they hat won. 
THE WESTERN BARD. 





PROM THE ENQUIRER. 
TO COMMODORE JOHN RODGERS. 

Wuile Glory throws o’er Perry’s name 

A ray of ever-living light; 
And gallant Chauncey’s tempies, Fame 

Involves in wreaths of laurel bright; 
While tears o’er Burrows—Allen, flow; 

And sighs for Sigourney obiain; (@_) 
While all is joy, and all is woe, 

For battle. won and Hero slam— 


The muse, at such a time, to you 
Her song of fond acclaim would raise, 
Tho’ cros’t by frowning Fortune, who 
Triumphant vet shall gild her lays! 
Tho’ gloomy clouds, and vapors drear 
Obscuré awhile the orb of day, 
Yet glorious shall that orb appear 
With wented light, and gladdening ray! 
And tho’ in vain the course you urge, 
For Equal Foe, in grade and might, 
To utmost Europe’s frozen verge, 
Where all is day, or all is night; 
Yet thou, brave man, in happier hour, 
As suriline fortune cheers the main, 
With equal Foe, in grade and power, 
Shall battle find, and glory gain! 
Since first commenc’d thy braght career, 4 _) 
*Till now—what splendors rise between? 
The noblest speculation, ne’er 
Had formed so crand-—sublime a scene! 





a 


(a) This was a most amiable, as well as a gal- 
lant young officer, whe gloriously lost his life, in 
defence of his vessel on the Potomic, July 15th. 
Although down, and mortally wounded, he was 
heard repeatediy frem the shore encouraging his 
men, until a subsequent fire from the enemy termi- 
nated pis existence! 

I would say a few words more relative to this un- 
happy rericontre. A very young officer with tie 
men—their commander slain, and overpowered by 
numbers, abandoned the vessel, and swam dsiore. 
The enemy took pdssession, and retiring, left her n 
flames. Tivo men, John T. Courtney and Samuel 
Harrison, of the conniv of West moreland—notwith- 
standing they were fully apprised of the danger— 
rotwithstanding that the spectators were flying in 
every direction from the expected explosion, gal- 
lantiy, in the canoe, paddiledon board; and although 
the lexd iining the bulk-head which separated the 
cabin from the magazine, was actually meiting away 
Dersisted in their efforts, and saved the vessel/ They 
ure both poor, and a trifling compensation from ¢o- 
vernment would be deservedly bestowcd, and thank: 
faily received. 

6) Every one knows it was the brave Rodgers 
who first bade the British feel the strength of 


Since then, how oft hath Albion ’wail’d 
The force of young Alcides, who 

The Hydra of the deeps assail’d, (ce) 
And cleft the Monster-Fiend in two! 


*Till nature, sick’ning, sinks in years, 
And Virtue, Time and Spice decay; 
Til Suns and Planétstéave their spheres, 
And Earth and Ocean melt away— 
*Til then thy Life shall live with’ Fame 

On sculptur’d dome, and gilded page; 
*Til then thy deeds shall time proclaim 
From zone io zone, and age to age! 


Some future Homer here shall sing: 
Some Bard of more than mortal fire, 
With Muse of brightest, boldest wing 
To sweep with living lay the lyre; 
And who, tho’ ages sunk in time, 
| And sunk the suns that gild the west! 
Thy deeds to raptur’d worlds shall hymn! 
And be by raptur’d worlds confess’«! 
SEDLEY. 





From the North American Review. 
“THE SINE QUA NON.” 

When Adam was stationed in Eden’s fair bower, 
The lord of the beast, the bird and the tiower, 
He exclaim’d tho’ creation my sceptre may own, 
To happiness still there’s a sine qua non, 

Sine qua non, sine qua nox, 
To happiness still there’s a sine qua non. 
Then Deity pitied the creature he made, 
And sent in compassion a hielp-mate and aid; 
From Adam, whiie sleeping, he pluck’d outa bone, 
And formed of the rib the sweet sine gua non, 
Sine qua non, &e. 
Oh! then, laugh’d the landscape and garden around, 
And man, blest with deauty, true happinéss found, 
What our ancestor did all his children have done, 
And woman is still the sweet sine qua non, 
Sine qua non, &c. 
The parson will hammer and stammer all day, 
That life’s joys are fleeting, and man is but clay; 
Stili, though not recorded in Mark, Luke nor Joby, 
ile sticks to the text of the sine gua non, 

Sine qua non, &c 


The Lawyer who Iahors and sweats in his cause 
© ‘ . . * e 4 
And puzzles his brain in expounding the laws, 
Quits the forum with joy, and, without pro or con, 
Finds a precedent pat in the sine gua non 
i gua non, 
Sine qua non, &c. 








Oh! tell us, ye heirs of Hyppocrates’ skill, 

| Ye men of the mortar, the pestle and pill, 

| What drop can encrimson the cheek pale and wan, 
Like the dew from the lips of the sine gua non, 
Sine qua non, Kc. 


The poet may sing of the charms of the lyre, 
Of Helicon’s fount and Promethean fire, 
Though his music surpasses the Mantuan swan, 
Yet whats it ail to the sine gua non? 
Sine.qua non, &c 
Then fill up a bumber—let’s drink to the smile, 
Tiat sorrow, misfortune, and care can beguile: 
In life’s chequered path may we gaily move on, 
Ever cheer’d by the love of the sine gua non, 
Sine qua non, &e, 
A Secretary of the Embassy. 
(ec) 1 mean British “maritime superiority”’—th® 
scourge -f the world—Ali the monsters of the an- 
cients—Gorgons, Centaurs, Hydras, Sphinxes, &e 








yaukece arm and yankee powder—hinc iliz lachryme , 





&c. put together, were never half so terrible. 
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WRITTEN SOON, AFTER THE BATTLE OF ERIE. 
yo Tune—Irish Harp. 
oil to the chief, now in glory advancing, 
who conquer’d the Brivons on Erie’s broad wave: 
Who play’d Yankee Doodle to set them a dancing, 
Then tript up their heels for a wat’ry grave; 
May heaven its favers shed 
On his victorious he:i-— 
gold may he battle and conquer the foe: 
While the loud cannon’s roar 
Echoes from shore to shore, 
girike fur Columbia—strike! lay the proud low! 
? 


Ours! ours is the country where freemen are dwel- 
ling, 
No tyrant nor lordling disturbs here our ease ; 
Our hearts—freemen’s hearts, proud with liberty 
swelling, 
Disdain the cold tvrant that preys on the seas. 
Once—though weak in wart, 
With many a wound and scar 
Brauis’d we the Bull till he --n off with fear; 
Yes! soon the timc wi i come, 
When e’en the Yankee drum, 
Sounding like death-bell, each Briton will scare. 


Then fight, heroes fight! for the laurel of glory; 
Wile England insults us with proud haughty scorn; 
So long may you fight to ennoble the story; 
Of our freemen triumphant o’er Britons forlorn. 
While thus ve glory gain, 
O’er all the wat’ry main, 
Yankees shall sing the exploits of the brave; 
And all Columbia’s boys 
Exult with patriot joys, 
O’er our heroes that fight on the wave. 











(Tie foliowmg is one of the successful prize poems 
for which the editors of the Port Folio gave a| 
premium of one hundred dollars. It was written | 
by Jamus C. Houzann, of Charleston, Soutia | 
Curolina. } 

Wien Freedom first the triumph sung, 

Tuat crush’d the pomp of Freedom’s foes, 

The harps of Heaven responsive rung, 

And thus the choral number rose : 
Rise Coiumbia! brave and free! 
‘hy thunders when in battle hurl’d, 
Shall rule the billows of the sea, 
And bid defiance to the world. 


sipremely blest by fate’s decree, 
Thy. hardy tars in battle brave, 
Shull plume thy wings and keep them free, 
As in the motion of thy wave: 
Rise Columbia, &e. 


The stars that in thy banner shine, 
Shall rain destruction on thy foes, 
Yet light the brave of ev’ry clime, 
lo kindred, friendship and repose: 
>*. . ® 
tise Columbia, &c. 


The storms that on thy surges rock, 
Around thy flag shall idly sweep, 
Proof to the teinpest’s fiercest shock, 
lis stripes shall awe the vassal deep: 
Rise Columbia, &e. 





Encircled with a flood of light, | 
hy eagle shall supremely rise, 
Lead thee to victory in fight, 
And bear thy glory to the skies: | 
Rise Columbia, &c. 





THE BATTLE OF NIAGARA. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 
In imitation of Campbell’s Hohenliiden. 


O’er Huron’s wave the sun was low, 
The weary soldier watch’d the bow, 
Fast fading from the cloud below, 
: The dashing of Niagara. 


And while the phantom chain’d his sight, 
Ah! little thought he of the fight— 
The horrors of the dreamless night 

That posted on so rapidly. 


Soon, soon, as fled each softer charm, 
The drum and trumpet sound alarm, 
And bid each warrior nerve his arm 
For boldest deeds of chivalry. 


The burning red cross waving high, 
Like meteor in the evening sky, 
Proclaims the haughty foeman nigh, 
To try the strife of rivalry. 


Columbia’s banner floats as proud, 

Her gallant band around it crowd, 

And swear to guard or make their shroud, 
The starry tlag of liberty. 


“Haste, haste thee, Scorr, to meet the foe, 
And let the scornful Briton know, 
Well strung the arm, and firm the blow, 
Of him who strikes for liberty.” 


Loud, loud the din of battle rings, 
Shriil through the ranks the bullet sings, 
And onwards, fierce, each foeman springs, 
To meet his peer in gallantry. 


Behind the hills descends the sun, ° 

Tie work of death is but begun, 

And red, through twilight’s shadows dun, 
Blazes the vollied musketry. 


“Charge, Miter, charge the foe once more”— 
And louder than Niag’ra’s roar, 
Aiong the line is heard encore, 

“On, on to death or victory.” 


From line to line with lucid glow, 
High arching shoots the rocket’s bow, 
And lights the mingled scene below, 
Of carnage, death and misery. 


The middle watch has now begun, 
The horrid battle fray is done, 
Nor longer beais the furious drum, 
To death, to death or victory. 


All, all is still—with silent tread, 
Tie watchman steals among the dead, 
To guard his comrade’s lowly head, 


Till morning: gave him sepulture 


Now inthe west, of splendor shorn, 
The midnight moon, with bloody horn, 
Sheds her last beam on him forlorn, 
Wioo fell in fight so gloriously 


Oh! lone her crescent wax and wane, 
Eve she behold such fray again, 
Such dismal night, such heaps of slain. 


Foe mixt with foe premiscuously. 
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From the New-Orleans Gazotte. 


With great pleasure we lay before our readers the 
following patriotic song. It describes the operations 


of the late campaign with perfect truth, great hu-| 


mor, and no little poetry. 
THE RETREAT OF THE ENGLISH. 
A YANKEE SONG. 
( Tune—Nancy Dawson.) 


The English mustered mighty strong, 
And bro’t their choicest troops along, 
And thought it but a little song, 

To take our town of Orleans. 


From the Plymouth and the Chesapeake, 
From Portsmouth too, and Cork so sleek, 
All came to take a Christmas freak, 

In our gay town of Orleans. 


See Cochrane, who is stiled Sir Knight, 
With Gordon too, that naval wight, 
And Packenham, all full of fight, 

To have a dash at Orleans. 


With Gibbs and Keane, and Lambert too, 
And others, who kept out of view, 
Making, in all, a pretty crew, 

To take our town of Orleans. 


To le au Chat their fleet first steer’d, 

Where near a hundred sail appear’d; 

And, from their numbers, many fear’d 
Th’ impending fate of Orleans. 


‘They entered Bayou Bienvenue, 

Where there were traitors* not a few, 

‘To help them on and bring them thro’ 
To this our town of Orleans. 


They to the Levee quickly come, 

And made, as tho’ they were at home— 

Indeed, they were but eight miles from 
The very town of Orleans. 


The news at last to Jackson came; 

His mighty soul was in a flame; 

He swore an oath, I dare not name, 
-He’d save the town of Orleans. 


The town was in a mighty rout; 

He ordered all the forces out; 

His troops so steady and so stout, 
To fight and bleed for Orleans. 


Away went Jacxson at their head, 

And many gallant man he led; 

All swore they’d fight till they were dead, 
To save the town of Orleans. 


The English camp he’s soon among, 

And found them near five thousand strong, 

From swamp to river stretch’d along 
Against the town of Orleans. 


And now began a bloody fight; 

The English heroes tried their might, 

But many think, the coming night, 
Did save these foes of Orleans. 





—o 


*Alluding to the fjshermen who piloted in the| 





English boats. 


Then Jackson, not to risk the town, 

Reined for a while his spirit down, 

And trenches dug, and raised a mound, 
To save the town of Orleans. 


The English grown twelve thousand strong 
The twenty-erghth again come on, 
And thought our lines would soon belong 

_ Tothem, as well as Orleans. 


Repuls’d:—on Wew- Fear’s next they came, ‘ 

But on that day were served the same, 

And met a loss, they do not name, 
From those who fought for Orleans. 


But ’twas the eighth they tried their might, 

And brought their army all in sight, 

And swore our men would, at the sight, 
All fly towards New-Orleans. 





That mornaing’s sun did rise in blood; 

For all our men right valiant stood, 

As every honest Yankee should, 
Against the foes of Orleans, 


The muskets and the cannons roar; 
Our men most dreadful vollies pour, 
A rolling fire, unknown before, 

Upon the foes of Orleans. 


Sir Edward \ed the eager crew, 

And pointing to the town in view, 

Gave them the sack and pillage too, 
If they would get to Orleans. 


But see! his threatening spirit’s fled; 

And Gibés too lies among the dead, 

With many more, who boasting said, 
They’d dine that day at Orleans. 


Such carnage ne’er was known before; 
More than three thousand stain our.shore, 
And some assert, a thousand more, 

Of the proud foes of Orleans. 


Soldiers! you’ve had no vulgar game, 
Wellington’s troops here yield their fame; 
Invincibles was once their name, 

But this they’ve lost near Orleans. 


A bloodless vict’ry, on our side, 
May well increase the general’s pride; 
For, see—the field is only dyed 

With English blood near Orleans. 


The proud, but disappointed foe, 
Is now, well taught our worth to know, 
And all they ask, is but to go 

Far—far away, from Orleans. 


See how these heroes scour the plain! 
Their boats can scarce their haste restrais, 
So anxious now their fleet to gain, 

And get away from Orleans. 


Aboard, and sick of Yankee sport, 

They’re dressing up a long report, 

To suit their gracious sovereign’s court, 
Of their great feats near Orleans. 


Here’s to the nicutu! a brilliant day! 
*Tis pride to have been in that affray, 
Which drove the Englishmen away, 
From this our town of Orleans. ’ 





bets 
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Eere’s to the gallant cuxrrat! who 

Has saved our town and country too; 

A braver man the world ne’er knew, 
Than he who fought for Orleans. 


Brave sons of Tennessee! a toast! 
Of you voug country well may boast, 
She cannot find a braver host 
’Mong those who fought for Orleans. 
fies 


SIEGE OF PLATTSBURG. 


Sung at the Theatre, in Albany, in the character of a 
Black Sailor. boos, 


Tune—“Boyn Water.” 


Back side Albany stan’ lake Champlain, 
One little pond, haf full a’ water, 
Plat-te-bug dare too, close pon de main, 
Town small—he grow bigger do herearter. 
On lake Champlain, 
Uncle Sam set he boat, 
And Massa M‘Donough, he sail ’em; 
While Gen’ral M‘Comb 
Make Pla-te-bug he home, 
Wid de army, who courage nebber fail ’em. 


On ’lebenth day of Sep-tem-ber, 
In eighteen hund’ed an fourteen, 
Gubbener Probose, an he British soger, 
Come to Plat-te-bug a tea party courtin; 
An he boat come too, 
Arter Uncle Sam boat, 
Massa Donough do look sharp out de winder— 
Den Gen’ral M‘Comb, 
(Ah! he always a’ home.) 
Catch fire too, jiss like a tinder. 


Bang! bang! bang! den de cannons gin t’ roar 
In Plat-te-bug, an’ all bout dat quarter; 
Gubbener Probose try he hand ’pon de shore, 
While he boat take he luck ’pon de water— 
But Massa M‘Donough 
Knock he boat in de head, 
Break he hart, broke he shin, ’tove he caffin in, 
An Gen’ral M*‘Comb 
Start ole Probose home— 
Tot me soul den, I mus die a laffin. 


Probose scare so, he lef all behine, 
Powder, ball, cannon, tea-pot an kittle— 
Some say he cotch a cole—trouble in mine, 

Cause he eat so much raw an cole vittle— 
Uncle Sam berry sorry, 
To be sure, for he pain; 
Wish he nuss heself up well an harty— 
For Gen’ral M*‘Comb ‘ 
An Massa ’Donough home, 
When he notion for a nudder tea party. 





The following, a la mode de Pindar, on the stconn 


scare of the Constitution from the Britisn squad- 


ton, isfrom the Boston Gazette; and is a very happy 


imitation of Wolcott’s style and manner. 
KING GEORGE AND “OLD IRONSIDES.” 


A SQUIB-—-BY PETER QUINCE. 


The king, God bless him, late, at early morn, 
Restor’d to sense, was seen to tread the lawn, 
Eager to Jearn the ConstiruTion’s fate! 
0 says report—report sometimes will lie: 
But reader, well thou know’st, full well as Z, 


When boasted Dacres, humbled by her power, 
And the fam’d Java in unlucky hour, 


Receiv’d her frown, and shrunk beneath the tide: 


Cesar grew pale at first, then rav’d, and swore 
Neptune was base, and AMPHITRITE was more, 


Thus on the Yankee contests to decide. 


Still ‘ironsides’’ in safety rides the wave; 
The king resolves his sinking fame to save; 


And many a ship is sent her course to trace, 


Follow’d by squadrons too, the sea to roam; 
(The pondrons weight e’en makes old ocean groan,) 


To give the single Constitution chase! 


The fleet returns—thus George, with sparkling eyes, 
“‘Hey! hey! what news? what news? hey! hey! he cries— 


His majesty to hear was all agog— _ 

When Stuart*—Collier*—Kerr*—with crimson’d face, 
Thus spake—**We gave the Constitution chase, 
And ah! great sire, we lost her in a fog!” 


“Fog! for! what fog! hey, Stuart, what fog! say, 
So then the foe escap’d you, Stuart, hey?” 

“Yes please your majesty, and hard our fate”— 
“But why not, Stuart, different courses steer?” 
Stuart replied (impute it not to /ear,) 

WE THOUGHT IT PRUDENT NOT TO SEPARATE. 


ame ae rr 


From the Hudson Bee. 


RULE BRITANNIA, 


A new song or parody, as finally amended by its author: 


WHEN Britain from the boiling main, 
Her smould’ring summits heav’d on high, 
This direful presage of her reign, 
Bellona sounded through the sky, 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 


And lash thy tributary slaves. ; 


The nations not so blest as thee, 

Shall see their commerce rise to fall, 

For thou shalt subjugate the sea, 

And grasp the treasure of them all. 
Rule, &e. 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise | 
From ceaseless war’s unbounded spoil, 
And neutral navies for thy prize 
Inflate thy domineering isle. 

Rule, &c. 


Enslav’d, the sons of friendly pow’rs 

Shall man thy fleets o’er num’rous seas, 

Their wealth shall swell thy ravish’d stores, 

Their statutes bow to thy decrees. 
Rule, &c. 


Each realm shall writhe beneath thy pow’r 
Far as thy bloody navies roam, 
To banish peace from ev’ry shore, 
And rivet tyranny at home. 
Rule, &e. 


Shall such thy naval throne prevail, 
Or rouse the vengeance of the gods; 
O’erpress its yielding base and fall, 
With haughty Carthage, Tyre and Rhodes. 4 
When thou no more shalt rule, no more shalt 
rule the waves, 
| But shrink, abash’d among the slaves. 





*Commanders of the Newcastle, Leander, an@ 





This ship hag troubled much his royal pate. 


Acasta—the squadron that pursued the Constitution. 
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To the editer of the National Advocate. ; 
Sir—-—The foilowing burst of patrio:ic feeling 
‘appeared in the 25ih number of the “Puilolexion 
Observer,” which, if you think it fit to meet the 
public eye, you are requested to publish. The 
Philolexian Observer is a species of weekly paper, 
conducted by a member of the Puilolexian Society, 
established in Columbia coliege, for the promotion 
of literary composi‘ion. It is already the repository 
of many valuabie essays, and excellent poetical 
pieces, ‘and, at a future day, may contribute to the 
instruction ‘and amusement of the public. It was 
. commenced on December 10th,'1813, and has heen 
regularly read to the society at every meeting 
since that period. ; M. 
ODE. 


Souls of the brave! Ye spirits, fled 
To mingle with the mighty dead! 
Ye Patriots true! who, side by side, 
Have bravely fought, and nobly died! 
Methinks, a poet’s musing cyc, 
Your visionary forms can spy, 
Where Ether s realms with lightnings glow, 
And awful thunders roll below. 
Methinks, a poet’s quickened ear, 
Aerial voices, too, can hear, 
In mellow cadence, soft and low, 
Float on the breeze the notes of wo; .- 
As reason yields to fancy’s reign, 
Distinct he hears the mournful strain. 
Say, ye! who, ’mid the battle’s roar, 
Have sunk in death, to rise no more, 
Why, on the fitful breezes borne, 
Hover your spirits ’mid the storm? 
Why soar ye not, with eagle rise, 
On seraph wings, to brighter skies, 
To share the glories treasured there 
With kindred spirits in the air? 
Again, in fancy’s wild career, 
The notes of sadness meet his ear— 
While thus the souls of heroes slain 
Whisper their woes in mournful strain. 


“Land of our birth !—and bought with blood, 

For thee our fathers bravely stood. 

Land of our death! their sons for thee 

ifave died in battle gallantly. 

To guard. those rights, the sons have fought, 
Which, with their blood, the fathers boughit. 
Low, in the dust, their bones repose; 
‘the thistle o’er, their ashes grows; 
‘he willows, to the winds that wave, 
éxive token of a Warrior’s grave. 

tor us no towering marble’s head 
Enshrines the memory of the dead; 
No pxans echo to our name; 

Dead to the worid, and dead to fame. 
Yet “tis that alone we sought: 

For thee—and not for fame, we fought; 
For thee we stemm/’d the battle’s tide; 
For thee we bied—for thee we died. 
As ceased, with silent Vesper’s reign, 
TYhe thunders of yon battle plain; 

As yon blest orb’s declining blaze 
Burnished the ocean with its rays; 
So ’mid a stream of living li; ght, 
Our. gallant deeds have sunk “tn night.” 


Ye sons of song! where sleeps the lyre 
That brightened witly your muse’s fire? 
Where are the glowing thoughts, that spread 
A halo round the honored dead? 





_The magic murmurs of the aielt, 

W nose tincfiul numbers pealing high; 
Sounded the strains of victory: 

Or o’er the fallen hevro’s S grave, 

Chaunted the dirge of warrior brave? 
Minstrel awake! whose magie¢ lay 

The pilgrim cheers on life’s lone way; 
Fair womui’s gentle nature charms, 

And the rough soldier’s bosom warms, 
Awake! and sound a martial strain! 

Sweep the boid chords, ne’er touched in vain 
Tell of our triumphs on the wave! 
Consecrate each hero’s grave! 

The giories sing of each proud day 

That marks Columbia’s martial way! 

The brave inspire to deeds of arms 

And rouse the weak with glory’s charms! 
And when the bloody combat’s done— 
When swells each heart, with glory won— 
Then sound, in measure proud and high, 


The clarion notes of victory! H. 





FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER. 
INVOCATION. 
Addressed to every friend of his country. 


Sons of Freedom! who have bled 
Where Wasurncstron or Warren led, 
Over heaps of mighty dead, 

*Gainst a Tyrant Enemy; 
See again! the battle lower! 
Britain rallies all her power— 
Now descends a fiery shower! 

Cannons Roar and Rockets fly! 


Shades of Patriots in the Grave! 

Shades of ’parted Heroes brave! 

Born, your Country’s rights to save, 
From aruthless tyrant’s sway! 

Rouse your gallant sons to arms! 

Bid them wake to freedom’s charms! 

Bid them rush to wars alarms! : 
Rouse! and drive their foes away. 


Bid them hasten to the strand! 
Sword to sword, and hand to hand! 
Suffer not a foe to land 
On the shores of liberty! 
Back to ocean drive the slaves! 
There to perish in its waves! 
Sink them to their wat’ry graves! 
Worthy not.on earth to die! 


CHORUS. 
Sons of patriots in the grave! 
Sons of ’parted heroes brave! 
Born, your country’s rights to save 
From a ruthless tyrant’s sway; 
Be not blind to freedom’s charms! 
Be not de.f to war’s alarms! 
Rouse ye! Rouse ye! quick to arms! 
Rouse! and drive your foes away. 


Haste ye! Haste ye! to the strand! 
Sword to sword and hand to hand! 
Suiier not a foe to land, 
On the shores of liberty. 
Back to ocean drive the slaves! 
Tiere to perish m its waves! 
Sink them to their wat’ry graves! 
Worthy not on earth to die! 





Where, now, in soothing cadence, swell, 


An American of 1776. 
Vireinia, Sept. 20, 1814. 
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Journal of Kvents in Paris. ced to shew, that they had nothing to expect, and 
pnoit TAL RICHMOND ENQUIRER. that the Bri‘ish pretensions were favored to tieir 
We have been favored with some extracts, from detriment.—The interest of the United States ig 
the journal of a very inielligent American, who has simple: it is, that sm “§ = * strong govern. 
resided at Paris during the events which have late- et an F yah ; — e act decides of itself 
ly transpired on that theatre. They relate to a pe- Th hte? aameragese a hia ‘ehsat 
riod, place, and person, that must make them pecu-| | mete “i Poteet a ee a authority, 
jiarly interesting. . The fate of the man who has fill-| t24t We Could expect, a aa gpa st we late 
ed a larger space in the eye of his species, than any] 80Ve™ment. How could it be 4 erwise; Wat 
other; acity which was the capital of France, and not Leuis 18th an English vice roy Did he did not 
once of Europe; a revolution, that for 30 years had {say to the te that after God he owed his crowit 
shaken all Europe, and is supposed by’many to have| © that nation? That heowed his crown to them, is 
closed for ever; all the Kings of Europe in arms, true—I doubt whether God took part with him, and 
eonfederated against one individual, and rushing to aft very certain that the Fr ench people to whom the 
paris to dictate a ruler and restore the race of legit-| “ir exclusively belonged, did not. a 
imate princes; these are the scenes, those are the June 20.—Behold the other side of the picturef 
wonderful events which he describes. And who is| & had scarcely heard of the victories of Bonaparte, 
jt that observes them? He is no parasite of power; when we learnt his toial overthrow. The French 
no butterfly that flutters round a court, no vasal that} 7™Ys, his only hope, is not merely defeated, but 
jas been accustomed to bow the knee to Baal; but}@ibilated. The nation is subdued and must sub- 
an American citizen, bred in the lap of liberty, in-] ™!t to the terms of the conquerors.—The Emperor 
diferent to the pretensions of a Louis or a Bona-| —>Ut his title is quitting him forever—arrived in 
parte, except so far as they concern therights of the| Pa"! before the ee of’ his disastrous battle; but 
French people, and the interests of his own country. what can hedohere? His power over the governs 
His writings shew him to be a republican—if we} Ment, and his influence with the nation depended on 
were at liberty to give his name, we should be saved the issue of his efforts; they will not sustain him to 
the necessity of adding, that he is a man of no little| #ait the second arrival of the Cossacks. 


distinction in his own country. I met with this morning in the House of 
Such a one, viewing impartially the events which| Representatives. He informed me that the contest 
have transpired in Paris, and putting down, every| was atan end; that the emperor would not be supe 
day, the sentiments which they transpired, while| ported; that it was understood, before he set out for 
they were fresh before him, must be listened to with] his army, that if he was defeated, no further strugs~ 
attention. The Diary is a long one; and will ftur-| gle would be made to sustain him on the throna 
nish us with copious extracts for several future|Lucien Bonaparte advised his abdication, in pres 
numbers of our paper. [Editor of the Enquirer. {ference to the attempt which would be necessarily 
attended with so much blood shed. Napoleon pers 
Paris, June 18.——One hundred pieces of cannon| severed in his determination to try the fate o. batiles 
anncunce a great victory obtained by the French;|he was confident of crushinghis enemies. The day 
Wellington and Blucher are flying before Bona-|of his arrival in Paris, when his certain discomfiture 
parte. Suecess has attended his steps. In truth,| was known, the two houses, on motion of general 
he has need of all the advantages which success can| La Fayette, declared themselves permanent; that 
givehim. On the immediate result of the campaign] all efforts vo dissolve them should be considered as 
ur depends for existence, and France for internal] treasonable, &c. Under the constitution, the empee 
peace and independence. The combinations of ene-| ror had a right to dissolve them, and they were ape 
mies without is terrible; the movements of ihe disaf-| prehensive he weuld do so. The resolutions were 
fected within alarming. Let his eagles triumph for} adopted with much unanimity. La Fayette was lise 
a little while over the mixed banners of legitimate! tened to with profound interest: he has much weight 
kings; Saxony, Switzerland and Spain will suspend} with the government and the nation, growing ou: of 
their blow, Poland may awake, and Italy shake off} the purity of his character, and his devotion to libe 
he ingiorious chains. Tranquilicy will be restored|erty. Various reports circulated in the chamber, 
© the interior, and the scourge of civil war avert-| where through the kindness of—- ——TI obtained 2 
ed. The official report on this subject isof a very|seat. It was said that troops of the line had been 
serious nature; it exhibi's a more unfavorable view| ordered to Paris from Versailles. A motion was 
than | had an.icipated. There is something manly| made to place the national guard under the come 
in laying the facts as they exist betore the public;! mand of Gen. La Fayette: steps were taken to rally 
it shews a respect for and a confidence in the peo-| them around the representatives: they will prevent 
plehighly gratifying to the friends of republicanism.| the emperor, if he be so disposed from taking vio 
This full and fair expose is observable in all the re-| lent measures. The propriety of his abdic : iizg the 
ports: a few days ago, an able view of their foreign| government has been discussed in council. The 
relations was submitted by Caulaincourt to the leg-| proposition is advocated by a mujority, among whom 
slature.—It states to che utmost extent the dangers) is named Fouche, Caulincourt, &c.—Carnot, Davoust, 
Which threaten France; it disguises and discolours| &c. are in opposition. He offered to abdicate, if 
B thing, the power & resources o/ the combined kings| they would make him dictator; that is, he would take 
are admitted, and spoken of in a temper ot coolness] off the livery, but le would drive. Nevertheless, 
and indifference, which those infamous projects do} it is wished by many, that he would abdicate in fax 
aotmerit. It should be read with aitention; it is aj vorof his son, and that aregency might be establish- 
masterly state paper.—It speaks of us as follows: ed during his minority. Others are disposed to 
In the first rank of the friends of France, stands consign the government to the duke of Orleans; 
€ Americans; a people, intended to play agreat}some that Louis 18th should be re-established; and 
part on the theatre of political affairs, particulary: others, that he himself should hold on and make a» 
Mall that regards commerce. They have lately|nother effort. Abeut two o’clock Lucien Bonaparte 
‘erminated an honorable war, by an honorable peace. | entered with a message. It was to be read in secret 
The few concerns which they had with the Govern |i was expee ed to announce bis regignation;, the 


ment of Louis 18th, during its short existenee, suiffi- contents have net sranspineds 
Sureaanaxt ve Vox. Ly. N 
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_ |June 21.—It is said, his message, so far from con- 
taining his abdication, demanded an immediate levy 
of 40,000. men, and twenty millions of francs. And , 
it is reported, that being apprehensive that his dis- 
mission yould be voted, he has gone to put himself 
at the head of the army —But, if he could not, with 
the nation, oppose the allies, how can he calculate 
on success 2ecins’ both? Yesterday the resolution 
to protect his person was universal; he was sate so 
long as be obec; ed the nati val will; to day, ot her 
sentiments prevail. A fair opportunity now offers 
¥ estublisb a republic. But, are they -ecure from 
dismembermer:'—The accursed combination wil 
continue to interfcre. It is a conspiracy of kings, 
pot agsinst Napoleon, but against liberal pringiples. 
Yet the: all protest against imposing a government 
on France. Tie Exglish and Austrian goyernments 
h: ve been explicii; and informed me, that, 
in his presence, Alexander had said, that the Bour- 
bons were incorrigible; that he bad regretted having 
had any hind in placing them on the throne,—Lei 
the present assembly then choose an executive ma- 
is‘rate; and here. fier, on he application of the ma- 
jority of the people, cail a convention to abrogate 
or chunge the constitution, which may now be 
gereed on. It appears that the emperor, now empe- 
ror no more, has net left Paris. As I walked aiong 
the Champ Elysee, in the neighborhood of the patace, 
which he occupies, reflecting on the gloomy soll- 
tude of its groves, wlven contrasted with the scene 
which a féw short days past it exhibited, I was 
struck with the distant shouts of Vive ? Empereur! 
I hastened to the garden of the palace; there to my 
astonishment; I «aw this very individual, who 1 had 
been told had leit the city again to place himself at 
the liead of tie army. He was watking with Ber- 
€rand and three others, whusenamesT dia not leain. 
They were engaged, but not earnestly in convers:- 
tion. Thete wes no-hing unusual in his appearance 
or manner; his countenance was firm and placid He 
hed determined on and prepared his abdication. A 
few minutes af erwaids, lie entered a plain carriage, 
drawn by two horses, and followed by two others 
conveying the wentiemen who were with him; re- 
Hairéd to the chamber of representatives to give it 
in, and once more strip himself of title and power. 
Icould but reflect that on the sixth @f this monch 
he moved to that very chamber ina gorgeous Car- 
riage, covered with geld, drawn by six beautiiui 
horses, decoraied with feathers, their long manes 
eurled and waving in the wind; with sumptuous 





attired’ in richest habilimenis, in lis train, whilst 
surrounding thousands hailed him with shouts of 
admiration —.\ ow, I was about to say, “none so poor 
to do him reverencé;” none, indeed, in comparison 
with the formercrowd. Thenumber, however, rap- 
4dily mcreased, and «s he passed on, they threw up 
“heir greasy Caps,” and cried aloud “Vive l Empe- 
weur!? He niade his acknowledgements with a bow 
‘end cheerful smile, and passed on. The guiety of 
Paris isno more. It is succeeded by the deepest 
ciejection and melancholy. The assured look and 
‘the light step wiich met you at every turn in the 
garden of the ‘Thuilicries, and the walks of the Pa- 
Jais Royal, are no longer seen. 

June 23.—Napoleon abdicated in favor of his son, 
who, ior the present, is acknowledged as emperor, 
by virtue of the consiitution. Policy points out the 
propriety of supporting him. I may have the ten- 
dency to break the solid phalanx of their enemies; 
it may draw off Austria, Italy and Germany; but the 
interest of the French people is nothing; but little 


enlightened governments of the present age; Louis 
the 18:ii has a considerable party in the nation ee 
few suppor ers in the government. The duke of a 

leans is more popular, and would be preferred ‘e 
they are compelled, 2s probably will be the case “s 

receive a Bourbon. The republic, just at present -. 
out of the question How can it withstand theon, : 
sition of the Bonapartists and Bourbons within iy 
the legitimate kings without? yet Ido not des ty 

It is impossible that che reign of foll my +9 
should be eternal. " as 

A provisional executive has been formed. J} ; 
composed of the present niinisiers, and five me 4 
bers appointed by the two houses. Carnot, Duc yo. 
trante and general Grenier have been named by | Ve 
chamber o representatives, and the duc de Wines 4 
and M. Quinetie by the peers, Commissioners me 
already dispatched to treat with the allies on ta 
will and pleasure depend the safe y of ts aa 
in‘egrity of France, and the nature of its etc 
ment. Will they accept of Napoleon the secon 
Wiillhis being proposed create division and diss e 
the union? Will the emperor of Axs ria meals 
his own immediate interest, the distant rnenets 
of his grandson? For this is obviously a mere fe: h 
on the part of Fraice to obtain a breathing spell Py 
hope she may succeed in guiling them, and hereaf. 
ter, in tames of quie., embrace the occasion te form 
a government more worthy of her than that of a ba 
by “puling and pking in the nurse’s arms.” But 
Louis le desire will better meet the views of the le 
gitimate kings, and his huge corpse will be a ain 
lif ed into the high seat.—Miserable nation! anit a 
ed aliernative! an infant ora superanuated dotard! 
—The French army has been dreadfully cut u 
One of the gaze:tes stated tiiai the imperial gua a 
were utterly annibilated; this has been noticed j 
the legislature. A member on the authority of fo 
minisier of war, declared that 6000 had at ral 
lied, and that the army of the north amounted dl 
6U,000 men.— The youth of the Polytechnic School 
have requested io be taken into service, and great 
efforts are making to augment the military force of 
ihe nauion. Union and a levy en masse would vet 
savé the country; but I fear the one does not exist 
and the other cannot consequently be emeitind i 
If the negociations fail the intention now avowed i. 
to defend Paris to the last exireinity. The works 
of Mont Martre are strong, aud confidence begins te 
revive. La Fayetie, Sebustiani, Latorest, d’Argen 
son and Pontecoulant are the commissioners appoint- 
ed to treat with the allies. he duke d’Otrante 
(Fouche) iS president of the provisional rovers 
ment, and Massena commander in chief of the na 
uonal guards. Bonaparte has taken up his residence 
at Malmaison; in the event of his being obliged to 
fly, report gives to the Uniced States the honor ot 
disgrace of becoming his asylum; as to myself I view 
it neiiher in the one light nor in the other. 

June 26.—The proceedings of the iwo houses bee 
gin to exhibit much dignity and coolness; nothing 
distuibs their tranquility, but the mention of a Bour- 
bon or objections to the present government. A few 
days since the duke de Pountecoulant (and it is wor 
thy of remark that he was soon after named one of 
the envovs,) declared, that he would noi consent te 
accept Napoleon 2d as emperor; thut he was an i 
fant and not a resident of France —This gave rise ‘0 
a furious debate. Gen. Labedoyere declared, that 
the abdication of Napoleon was indivisible; that if 
his son was not acknowledged, he ought again ‘ 
seize the sword, to declare all who refused .o rally 
around him, infamous; to raze their houses, to pro 





Hapolvon wey find friends anong the rstuows and 


agrike their families, and te surround hitnself with 
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gue brave who would again spill their blood in his: 


defence; that there was no doubt, (alluding to mar-| 
shal Nev) that he would be abandoned by vile gene-! 


rails, who had already betrayed him.—“Young man,” 
said Massena, “you forget yourself” “You think 

ourself atthe head of the corps de guard,” said a- 
no‘her. Order was with much difficulty at length 
res‘ored. Yet this allimportant question is far from 
being settled. ‘It must be discussed. Austriais, if 
not their only, their principal hope—It is reported 
with much confidence, that that power has given it 
to be understood, it would unite with France in fa- 
yor of the vounge emneror. The allies, itis said, 
are not advancing on Paris, and it seems, that the 
position of the Russians is rather intended to watch 
the Austrians, than to aid the English and Prussians 
who are not ina situationto march to this capital 
without their co-operation. Otto set out yesterday 
en a mission to Sngland. The papers announce the 
departure of Bonaparte; but, I have it from good au- 
ahority that it is not true. He will await the result 
ef afew eventful davs. Tlie French army has not 
siffered altogether as much, and the enemy has 
been more cut up, than was at first believed. Phe 
public countenance begins to brighten—160,000 
men of the requisition of 1813 are called out; the 
Federes (the laboring class of Paris) have tendered 
their services, either to defend the city, or to march 
to the frontiers. —Negotiatiens for a general pacifi- 
eation with the insurgents in the West are set on 
foot. Marshal Nev, for stating the immensity of 
their loss, is Cenounced on all hands; yet, I suspect 
he told no more than the truth. Why else did Bo- 
naparte abandon the arinv and abdicate the throne? 
These two facts spexk volumes. 

June 27.—The tri-colored flaz, which had been 
taken down, is agin hoisted on the public buildings. 
All judicial proceedings are to be conducted in the 
nane of the French peofie. Were it no’ for foreign 
nations, particularly the English, a republic would 
beestablished. Bonaparte said afew divs ago, that, 
ifthe allies refused to acknowledge his son as em- 
peror, the republican form of government ought to 
be adopted. A law was proposed under the oid pre- 





text of state necessity, to authorise the arrest of per- 


am wandering from the subject. I could cite 2 
hundred other recent evidences of the prevalence of 
liberal doctrines. For myself, then, I haveho doubt, 
that although the flame of liberty may fora wile 
be obscured, and apparently extinguished, it “will 
ere long burst torth to warm and enlighten the Eu-. 
ropean world. Nota word is said at present cons 
cerning ei’ her the actual or eventual government, 
In truth, this is no time to deliberate; the bayonets 
are too close at hand. [pity the situation of the 
French; Louis 18th, the scorn ofthe aation, the tool 
of their rivals and enemies, may be imposed upon 
them; and, teark! their vanity ts such, that, although 
their hearts ‘ache to burs:ing, they will affect'to re- 
ceive him voluntarily; to consider it their own act, 
and “Vive le Row will be agiin the general cry. 
Celebrity and glory, which in their estimation were 
personified by Napoleon, blinded them to his poliii- 
cal crimes; but, to have set over the-n political sin- 
ners notoriously déstitute of fame and elevation, im- 
bued with old and ¥obsolete notions of divine rizht, 
und dexterous in nothing but religious juggling aid 
mummery, is, what cannot, ought not, and will not 
be borne. [I amnot prepared to assert, thit the mas@ 
of the people, either in Brance or i} Bagtand, ave 
sufficiently enlightened to establish andl support & 
free government. Yet the experi ent oigit to be 
tried, and ‘tried, and tried again. True princinles 
will develope themselves, and stretgthea even by 
defeat, and will ultimatelv, most assarédly, be 
crowned with success, Fhe manner of talking a 
bout and discussing public measures in the United 
States is widely different fro any that can be ob- 
served in either Engiand or France. The Eactishe 
man is afraid of the laws, o¢ rather of the influence 
of government, which constties them as it pleases; 
he is afraid, too, of loosing enplovinent, customers 
and the countenance of the wealthy ‘and the titled; 
he, therefore, affects silence and sulkiness. The 
Frenchman has not vet shaken of the timidity of 
centuries of slavery; but, as he mst talk, with 
mueh grimace and seli-complacency hé expatiates 
on the weather, the fashions, sSeefacles, and a thou 
sand other equally important subjects. At all e- 
vents, whatever be the cause, it i8 fnpossible on 


gons charged wiih publishing false news, exciting’ this side of ‘ihe Atlantic to learn from individ-als, 


b~ 


desertion, or dissuading individuals from enlisting. | from groupes, from Gazcites, or in any other way, 
Thev were also to be deprived of the rigiit, now se-|a variety of facts which you are desirous to knos7; 
cured by law ( he habeas corpus in fact,) of being all of that nature too, which with us are published 
brought immediately before the tribunals of justice. | from the hotse-tons. And this is necessary to the 


This has been saccessfully opposed in both houses.| establishment and existence of freedom. 


. . > 7 ‘ > | 
Tt vas said, whaterer circums:ance they were placed | 


June 23.—The renarks with which'E esncluded 


° oo, > - fl > - ~ . Ps 
in, it was neceasiry to respect individual liberty} yesterday are perfectly true. Whilst, it has been 


which overt ‘ways o be held sacred; that it would 
be foolis» to adopt orinciples, of which they them- 
selves migat become the victims; that it was des. 
tructive of the most invaluable rights of the citizen; 
that so disastrous a law ought not to be adopted for 
the purpose of getting rid of a few agitators; that to 
guard against them, it was not necessary to inflict so 
vital a wound on the rights-of humanity; that, when 
measures of rigor were about to be taken, necessety 
was always the plea; that no one could live in safe- 
ty, where such a@ latitude was given to arbitrary 
power; Sand for fear,” said one of the members “of 
being sacrificed by some petty tyrant, intoxicated 
with power and imagined consequence, if I were not 
kept there by duties which I owe to the public, I 
wonld apply for a passport, and exile myself and 
family to Constantinople, where I might more wil- 
lingl: submit to the caprice of some wretched Pa- 
cha:” Let military despots and would-be tyrants, 
biush at reading these seitiments; le’ ea bedec)- 
dy engraved in the heart of every frecwan. yt 1 





confidently and menerally asserted for two or three 
days past that the enemy were not* advancing, they 
have approached to within ten or ifieen leagues of 
the city; and, yet the miserable devils read the 
newspapers which contain nothing, look wise, shrug 
up their shoulders, take snuff and seem to be satis- 
fied; they say too, they must have commerce. This 
seems to be the excuse for every thing that is 
dastardiv.—It is not known, evca now, whether there 
will be another battle; ar, whether the city will be 
defended. If, as it is said, marshal Grouchv has 
49,069 men, and theirarmy amount to 70,000, sure- 
ly with the aid of the people, they might yet beat 
the invincibles of Weilington; but, the apathy which 
reigns is truly wonderful. This is one of the happy 
effects of 2 community being taught to believe, that 
the government is no concern of theirs. The next 
step is to forget that they have a country; and this 
is Casy cnougn, for, NO line bik brnorance Can. 3@ 

poud of mere eirih, and waterand air. Those whe 


think er suppose tity think, are divided gmt. 
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distracted. Some are clearly of opinion, that if 
Ronaparte would go entirely off every thing 
would be immediately arranged. Others await 
with much impatience the successful termina- 
tion-of the negotiation. Others say Louis the 18th, 
will be here in a day or two, and he will prove a 
king-cure-all. And others, [my beart bleeds when 


I speak of them!] wish to promote the interests of |siege. 


liberty andtheir country. But, the pressure of cir- 
cumsiances is too mighty to be further resisted. 
Yet, preparation for the intended attack continue to 
be mule. The works of Mont-Martre are said to 
be strong, and fortifications are thrown up on the 
north front of the city; provisions also in great a 
\bundance have been procured; a day or two will de- 
icide allour doubts; but, with so numerous a popu- 
Nation, and such generals as Massena, Ney, Soult, 
Macdonald, Jourdan, &c. what can excuse their 


tiful dog! thefellow has an. eye to his property,— 
fle possesses immense wealth in Paris and ‘the 
neighborhood; so does Massena; and the one is at 
the head of the civil department; the other the milj. 
tary. 

June 29,—Paris is declared to bef ina state of 
ITappliela few days ago for a permis dese. 
jour. On receiving it to day from the prefect of 
police, he observed it would bea protection; but ag 
a permission toremain in the city, it was unneces. 
sary; for there was no getting out. I was before ap. 
prized of the fact; for I had gone in the morning to 
the barrier d’Enfer for the purpose of visiting the 
cat.combs; but as they communicated subterrane. 
ously with the field without the wall, I was not per. 
mitted to descend.—A great many country people 
with their families, furniture, cows and asses; were 





\ not having already met their enemy?—The battle o; | pressing into the city; also waggons and carts load. 


| Mont St. Jean has broken their spirits. Why do 
‘they not rather draw encouragement from the hero- 
ism their troops displayed? A detachment of the 


ed wiih wine. flour, stock and provisions of all kinds, 
The neighboring inhabitants are ordered to assist 
in throwing up works of defence. Why does not 


bnperial guards against a battery, after having lost the government call upon them to rise en masse? 


half their numbers, were invited by the enemy, 
siruck with admiration of their conduct, to surren- 
der. The gallant general replied, La Garde Im- 
perial meurt et ne se rend pas.”—In a few minutes 
they ceased to exist! A monument bearing the in- 
scription is about to be erected; but the insulated 
efforts of a standing army can effect nothing. Yet, 
| where it exists, the people look to that alone for 
safety; when itis vanquished, the country is subdu- 
ed. Let us remember too, that it is not the coun- 
try, but the chief for which itfights. History is full 


of proofs; and the follewing facts may be consider- | 


Instead of that, thev publish to the world, that Paris 
isonly to be defended without the walls, and by 
troops of the line; that the National Guards are te 
preserve tranquility, but are not to be sent against 
{the enemy. Murshal Ney has published a letter te 
the duc d’Otrante, exculpating himself from certain 
charges brought against him, and pointing out many 
errors and foliies committed by Bonaparte in the 
memorable battle of Mont St. Jean. If he has lost 
reputation, he had better retrieve it in some other 
Way. 

June $0.—This morning between two and three 












































policy by conscious rectitude, &c. &c. What a pk : 





edas superfluous. General Bemond stated in the ,o’clock, we were aroused by the fire of cannon in 
chamber of representatives to-day, that having been | the direction of St Dennis. An engagement or rath. 
sent to reconnoitre, he had met near Paris many sol-|¢* @ skirmish has taken place. The result is not yet 
diers returning to theirhomes; that te roads were|Known. It is said, that Wellington, and Blucher 
eovered with detachmenis of the old guard to the’ Will not advance on the city, till they are joined by 
amount of twoor three thousand—who, upon being all the force, which it is possible to collect It is 
addressed and entreated to return to their posts, ‘Supposed, that the French will not give them batile 
answered, “why should we fight? the emperor is|immediatel ; that they await the arrivalof general 
no more.” “But you have a country, friends, your ; Rapp at the head of hisdivision. In fact, I fear on 
glory to support.” They could not be induced to their part, it #s nothing but parade and bluster }for 
return; but it is yet hoped that they will again arm | the purpose of obtaining tolerable terms. I ave lit- 


and organize themselves. 

The constitution of 1791 is again brought forward. 
M Gamond with much eloquence and force sketch- 
ed the history of France for the last twenty five 
years, her revolutions, her wars, and governments; 
deprecated anarchy and despotism, both of which 
they had experienced; and concluded by saying 
that France wished to be free, that she would be 
free in spite of all the efforts of Europe, and to 





ltle hope of their making a firm and manly stand, 


What, if the government with the armv were to a. 
bandon Paris? The English barbarians would be 
prevented ‘rom burning it by the Russians. Could 
they not stimulate the people of France to emulate 
the conduct of the Spaniard 3 todo more, to fall upon 
their invaders and exterminate them? _ [t was repor: 
ted yesterday, that Bonaparte had again placed him- 





selfat the head of the army. It is officially made 


secure her liberties, proposed the immediate adop. known to-day that he has taken his departure, or- 
tion of that constitution. Another member had no dered off, but to what point is kept secret. It is 
doubt, but that the allies would respect their inde- probable he is in the city. Where else could he be 
pendence: that he was warranted in this opinion by |more safe? Is henot hotly pursued by four packs of 
the known magnanimity of Alexander, &c. This|the best-bred blood hounds of Europe? He may de- 
produced violent murmurs. The resolution was serve no pity; but far, very far, are uis pursuers from 
committed to a committee with no direction to re- military honor. He applied to the government for 
port. They begin to be too fond of complimenting two frigates, which are ordered to be held in readi- 
the allies; especially, when the motive is so easily ness. He asked of the duke of Wellington a pase. 
seen through: It is a mean and shallow artifice.— port; this, on the ground of want of authority, fias 
Fouche [Duc d’Otrante] has written a most shame- been refused.—His wish was, to transport himself to 
ful letter to lord Wellington: he compliments him ,the United States. In his fallen condition, I wish for 
en the fame he has acquired by victories over the the preservation of his life: certainly, I wish to his 
French—calls upon him to be the advocate of their enemies no further triumph. Troops are constant- 
jnterests in the assembly of kings, where his influ-|ly passing through the city; but, where they are 
ence cannot be less than his (glory; that throughout from or where they are going, it is impossible to 
Europe, he is known and honored; that the people, learn They incessantly cry “Vive l’Empereur;” 
who never flatter nor calumniate, proclaim, that in but, the National Guard and the citizens for the 


all his eonquests he is guided by justice, aiid in his most part remain silent Two gr three individuals 
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gave been shot for crying “Vive Le Roi.” If they 
jad waited a few days, they might have been shot 
for remaining silent. I should not be overwirelmed 
with surprise, if by that time the welkin ring with 
“Vive Le Roi.” 

July 2.—The city is yet safe. The enemy has not 
ebiained possession. There has been no general 
b itle, and we are ignorant of tlie state of the nego- 
giation. Disappoinced in entering by way of Mont- 
Martre, and finding unexpected and insurmountable 
obstacles in that direction, they have crossed the 
Seine some distance below, and are now encamped at 
Versailles. Skirmishes take place daily. Last e- 
vening, the French succee.led handsomely in a sor- 
tie, and brought in from 12 to 15 hundred Prussian 
horse. T cannot account for the delay that has taken 

j.ce in attacking the city. It might have been en- 
tered without difficulty two days ago; it Was without 
defences on the South. ‘Time has been of great ser- 
vice. Thespirits of the army and the people begin 
wo rally; and there is a chance that my Lord Welling 
ton, if not rescued by the Russians, may find his sit- 
wation a little embarrassing. But, the French may 
not wait. They may pressa general and immediate 
engagement; aad it 1s by no means certain that they 
willnot triumph over their resolute foes. The let- 
ter of Davoust to the duke of Wellington is manly 
and energetic; the address of the legislature to the 
people 1s well calculated o rouse and excite them. 
Why, it is asked, is the war continued? did not the 





powers of Europe say, that it was only against Bona- 
pa ie, that they combatted, and is it known, that he| 
lias abdicated? [t is plainly to be perceived, that | 


the Bourbons can never succeed but by foreign force. | 
Why do chey not imitate the magnanimity of Bona-| 
pate? God grant! that the nation may scatter them | 
2s Chaff before the wind. The army have also ad-| 
dressed the government; they denounce and reject | 
that family. It is difficult at present to say, by! 
what part of the nation they are patronized. The’ 
‘ordinary circumstance. I asked some questions as 


war of La Vendee is at an end, and no voice is raised 
intheir favorin chis place; although their friends, 
the enemies of the country, surround and threaten 
the city. Ihavenodoubta great change will be wit- 
nessed, when force, foreign iorce, shall have given 
an occupant to the throne. But, it is a state of things 


that cannot last. The very idea of receiving a king 
Tiere wasan immense crowd. ‘Io see them dancing, 
‘enjoying music, and amusing themselves in a thou- 
-sand different ways, vou would little dream that their 


at the hands of the English must, and ough: to, ren- 
der that king odious .o every Frenchman; and tweive 
mon hs will not elapse before he is azain a fugitive 
from, or a victim of, their just resentment. The pa- 
pers say nothing of the Russians; but it is supposed, 
that they, the Bavarians and the principal part of 


tremble. It appears to me ina military point of view, 
that Bonaparte can n¢ver be excused for having so 
abruptly abandoned his army; but for his precipita. 
tion, the route would not have been so complete or 
fatalin its consequences; and vast numbers of his 
troops, encouraged by his presence, would have ral- 
lied and reorganized themselves within a few leagues 
of the field of battle. The victors had suffered al- 
most as much as the vanquished. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to follow up success requires a splendor 
of genious and a vigor of character, which T suspect 
do not belong to Wellington or Blucher. In twelve 
or fourteen days the French have redeemed many 
of their errors, and in some sort repaired their mis- 
fortunes. Bonaparte is said to have been rauch oc- 
cupied before his departure from Malmaison, in pro- 
curing the besi works on America. He attended 
himself to packing them up and putting them in his 
voitures; discourses freely of his situation, express- 
es no regret at renouncing the busy world, and ne 
other desire than ‘o spend the remainder of his days 
in the United States, peaceably among a free and hos- 
pitable people. Notwithstanding all this, an opinion 
prevails that he is still in Paris. 

July 3.—Lord Wellington is reported tohave said, 
in reply to the letter of the duc d’Echmul, that be- 
fore he would agree to an armistice, he must reeeive 
a declaration, signed by all the members of the goy- 
ernment, that Napoleon Bonaparte had really taken 
his departure; for, it was believed in head-quarters, 


‘that he w s still with thearmy. Weare yet entire- 


ly in the dark, as to many most important and inter- 
esting points. Itis said, that an armistice is agreed 
on, and that it is not; that the Russians have arrived 
and that they have not. I bave just returned from 
one of the many rooms or lodges on the Bouvelards, 
where the newspapers are read. The journal du 
Soir was expected with muchanxiety.. It arrived, 
was greedily devoured, and, as usual, contained noth- 
ing. The Frencimen foutred, as if it was an extra- 


to their present situation and future prospecis 
They were all uninformed, and apparently indiffer- 
ent. Tought not to have counted ontheir zeal; at 
such a time to be lounging in the streets! The 
theatres are still open, bui certainlv not weil atten- 
ded. However, [ was 1 the garden Tivoli vesterday. 


country was invaded, and their celebrated city sur- 
rounded by unfeeling and ferocious enemies; but, 
vive la Bagatelle, et faut s amuser; although, tle tun- 


the Austrians, are advancing. The armistice effect-\ fortunate devils apprehend sack from without and 


ed by the Duc d’Albufera (Suchet) was, I presume, 
but partial. He is expected at Paris. Anarmistice 
of three days is suid to be agreed upon between Ecu. 
mul and Wellington. Generals Grouchy and Soult 
have resigned. Nothing can excuse their withdraw- 
ing from the service of the country at this time. 
The cause of their displeasure is not known. No 
doubt, some wound to personal vanity. ‘Their con- 
duct has produced no bad effect. The determina- 
tion to defend the city gains ground—tie scholars of 
the Polytechnic, medical, and other schools, consid- 
cr.ble numbers of the national guards of the adjacent 
towns, even the old soldiers wounded in the late 

loody conflict, have pressed forward to the lines. 
The imperial guards say in their address to the rep- 
Fesentatives, that, when successful, they were mag- 


pillage from within. The mob, it is said, (ai:hough 
Ido not observeit,) is kept down with ditficuirr 
It is certain, that many thousands of the National 
Guard are actively employed nigit and day, in pre- 
serving order. Large bodies of them patrole the 
streets. Every public place is filled with them : 1.- 
deed, they are so thickly planted, that you are never 
for a moment out of sight of a bayonet. This, but 
not on the same extent, isthe casein London. A 
variety of devices are fallen upon, in order to deceive 
the people as to the real object. Soldiers are st:- 
tioned every where; and an old rusty cannon not 
worth acent, will serveas an apology for a guard of 
ten or a dozen armed men. Theatres, museums, 
jails, palaces, &c, &c. allfurnish the same kind of 





a 





excuse. The change of tone that is taking place 


hanimous and generous; if it is the wish of their en-|hourly, is pitiful and pitiable. A few weeks ago, 
finiés, in the reverses they experience, to humble |they were again to plant their eagles triumphantly 


Gen, they know how todie. The courage of pat- 
otism and the heedlessness of despair may yet ex 


9" 8 geen ao terrible, ag to make their invaders 


in distant partsof Europe. An invading foe was out 
of the question: destruction would be ihe instant ét- 
fegt ef gush temexity, Then, they were te devend 
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their independence to the last extremity: no. govern- 
ment should be imposed upon them: above all, Lou- 
is 18th would never be received. Now, they are a- 
aid to risque a battle; thev fear for Paris, forget 
France, and abandon all principle. Paris is too fine 
@ citv to be touched bv rude and hostile hands—so, 
a Roman army was disgraced, because the soldiers 
were alarmed at the idea of having their pretty fa- 
ees scratched. This splendid tov must be preserved 
at the expense of the humiliation and slavery of the 
mation! God grant! that the United States may never 
havea Paris; no, nora grand and magnificent oity. 
If a standine armv do not entirely destroy that spirit 
which is necessary to the defence of a country, a 
London ora Paris will. What! defend freedom and; 
the soil at the expense of palaces and statues, and 
pictures, and plate, and window-glass? A parisian 
pr blishes to the world, that if it enter into the views 
of Wellineton and Blucher to place over them Louis 
18th or Nanoleon 2d, prince Charles or Bernadotie. 
the duc d’Orleans or duke of Gloncester, they can’t 
help themselves; that thev have nothing to rely on 
but the moderation of. their enemies. Where are 
their 25 millions of inhabitants? The government 
has held more manly language. Count Thibodeaux, 
after depicting with much force and eloquence the 
monstrous conduct of the allies, and the unfortunate 


seem to have been consulted. The whole busin 
which probably decides the political fate of million 
of human beings, has been arranged secundem ntl 
by a few obscure fellows vested wiih full powers 4 
the respective commanders of the Prussian “i 
French, and English bayonets. They have arrreed 
on eighteen articles, the number of our states, and 
like our toasts, were nrepared by a coinmit ee Ins 
evening and have been swallowed today! How diz 
ferent in allother respects from the feast of reason: 
andthe flow of soul, which take place with x 
on that sacred day! surely an American canno eX. 
ult in the degradation of any cauntry—above all, iq 
the misfortunes of France; she aided usin the boy 
cause of our independence, againsi that governmey 
which has ied the van in the destruc ion of all Ihe. 
ral principles, and which in revard to herself hag 
been but too successful (for the moment only, [hione 
and believe) in imposing upon her chains, which 
must be thrown off, and indignation, which Ougni ig 
be avenced. 

I cannot go regularly through the articles. 1: js 
sufficient to say, that they provide (or an armistice, 
for the removal of the French armies beyond the 
Loire, for the safety of Paris, and the preservatiny 
of both privateand public property. The Thuile. 
ries, the Louvre, the chamber of the representatives, 








situation of the country, concluded by saving, “bu! 
if France has heretofore rejected all chiefs hostile to 
her rights, what indignation ought she not to mani- 
fest towards him, who, a declared enemy to the sov- 
ereirntv of the people, is placed on the throne by 
foreign armies; trampling over the dead bodies of 
Frenchmen, and carrving fire and sword and destruc- 
tion among their fields and villages. Then it is, 
that divisions will disappear: that all Frenchmen, 
worthv of the name, embracing the sacred cause of 
their country, will hasten on the dav of her deliver- 
ance from the disgraceful yoke which she has been 
doomed to bear. We read inall histories, particu- 
larly in our own, of princes who have conquered a 
throne by their own personal valor, aided by a portion 
ef the people. These enterprises have never been 
humiliating. They may be considered as family dis 
sensions. The glory of the conqueror is a patrimo- 
hy, common to the conquered; but, what are the par- 
ties interested in the struggle, of which France has 
been the theatre for the last twenty-five years? On 
the one hand, the nation; on the other, a priviledged 
order. In saving so, do we impose on France, on 
Europe, onthe world? Tell us then, why this party 
has always been subdued by the force of the nation, 
when thev have presented themselves alone in the 
lists? Tell us, wiiy they have never triumphed, bu’ 
when they have been sustained by foreign aid? 
Tell us, if they succeeded in 1815 by their own prop- 
er force, or by that of 600,000 enemies; if, when no 


the halls of justice, and the libraries are not to be 
burnt. 

Much disaffection prevails; some of the imperil 
guardcame into the restaurateur’s where I was dir. 
ing with three other Americans. One of them sail, 
“weare betrayed; [ have had this musket and this 
Knapsack on my back for eighieen days; and we are 
not permitted tofight; we are given up by cowardiy 
officers.” Hearing us speak English, they beeams 
very much enraged; but immediatety perceiving tie 
cockade on one of our hats, they came to us and 
said; ‘Fora moment they had believed we wer 
inglishmen; they now knew us to be Americans 
they begged our pardon for the mistake.” One of 
them, an officer anda relation of Carnot, said, “voi 
are citizens of a free country; you belong to a brave 
nation; you have not been dishonored by the Baglin 
I will instantly goto the United States. France & 
sacrificed to Paris; the people to the cowards, 29 
inhabit it.” We hear nothing as yet of “vive le roi.” 
The royalists shrink from observation; alihough 
backed by all Furope, they are afraid to come oil, 
so far froin it, the tri-colored flag s.ill floats, aad 
the Trailleurs or Federes, parade the streets, crying 
out, “vive Pempereur,” “vive la liberte! 1 We w.lk- 
ed in the evening to the palais royal; it was closed 
on our return. We observed, that all the coffee- 
houses were shutup, and the Boulevards, where usu: 
ally hundreds of the beau monde resort, abandoned. 
A report prevailed that general ¥Vandumine had re- 


jonger thus sustamed, they did not fall into insig-|fused to obey the terms of capitulation; it was ap 
nificance, without having opposed the least resist-|prehended, with his corps, and perhaps followed Dy | 


ance, without a single individnal having perished 
in combat either for or against them? Tellus, even 
now, when they are preparing a bloody triumph, if 


the whole army, he might pass through the city— 
This accounted for the desertion of the public places. 
[returned to my lodgings about half after 10, li} 


they are not preceded by the armies of all Europe, |now 11 and all’s well. ¥ 


in whose train they follow, &c.” Unfortunate man! 
miserable nation! At the moment of tiiis patriotic 


July 5.—It seems from the papers of to-day, th! 


a dreadful commotion was apprehended fast nign’ 


ebullition, force had settled the destinies of France: | They state the firing of cannon and of thousands ol 


An armistice or rather a capitulation is agreed on. muskets, the appearance of groups of agitators ut- 
tering cries of rag<« and menace, women trembl 


It will be made public to-morrow- 


ing 


July 4.—The anniversary of American indepen- |and petrified with fear; in imagination, the city 


dence is the day of French subjection. TI most ear- }1 


nestly hoped, that the 4th of July would have been | ing of this; but that it was perceived by those ¥ ; 


. . . ¢} « 
‘eady in flames and given up to pillage. I saw no' 
ne 


. % ° 4 * ‘ 2% ¢ 1 \ mM 
to France alsoa day of deliverance from bondage; |ran into their houses and barricaded the coors * 


but, thearmy yields without a struggle, and the | windows, I have no doubt. 


Tie national guards 








eup of humiliation must be drained tothe ver 


dregs. 


° ° » 7 sf) i. be ry wir 
Neither the government nor the nations fierce, where tieve Js Ao danger. ‘Fahey would pyP 


‘ : * a (CU a 
stroll about the sicets, like a parcel of drones, ¥". 
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you off 4 poor devil in a moment, who drank his cof- locks?” may not the representativer of the people 


fee out ofa saucer Instead or a cup; bui as to meet- 
ing the enemy, that is another affair. Theonly fear 
nov is, that the invaders may be opposed—the great 
eflort is, to keep down every sentiment of patriot- 
im. The entry ot my lord Wellington, and his ex- 
cellency Hslucher, will be considered as a grand spcc- 
tacle—and I believe in my soul merely in that potat 
of view, any circums:ance that should prevent it, 
would produce great chagrin and disappointment.— 
The citizens are preparing for the show with much 
anxiety; and of beau-y, fashion, paint, lgce and pow- 
der, great will be thedisplay. In the mean time,the 

ents of the Abbe Sie: es seems to be revived, and 
the legislature prepare, and give to the world with 

~eat solemnity, the most admirable specimens oi 
bills of rights, constitutions, and laws. 
ingenious Conirivance ‘o arrest the enemy? The at- 
tenpt made by the N.tchez Indians ‘o save their 
burning ‘emples, by commi ting their cuildren to 
the Hames, Was not more preposterous. Tuiey say, 
however, that the allies will not interfere farther in 
their internal affairs—and this, I suppose, is by way 
ef exercising their privilege; or apprehensive that 
they may, they wish to make good use of their time. 
Tie principles they announce are for the most pari 
unexceptionable. For instance, they repeat what 
they have said in half a dozen constitutions before 
—hat all power emanates from the people, that they 
should be represented, that the press, speech, and 
religion, shall be free, &c. But to what does all this 
amount? Louis 18th says, that he is the legitimate 
king; che Almighty has made him so, and he asks 
no favors, that France is his patrimony, and French- 
menhis people. To prove the truth of their prin- 
ciples, they shew a piece of paper; to prove the 
trithof Ais, he points to hundreds of thousands of 
British and Cossack bayoneis. That the represen- 
tutives are devoted to the interests of France, and of 
liberty, there is no room to doubt. They have adopt- 
eda resolution, notwithstanding the presence of the 
enemy, to remain at their post, to support the tri- 
colorad flat, &e. and have promulged a series of 
wise and patriotic declarations. In reading them 
the utmost enthusiasm prevailed; they were Carri- 
ed unanimously, and by accl.wiation. 

Very liberal intentions are attributed to their in- 
vaders; they are to respect the existing authorities; 
they are to besiient us to the future government.— 
Taus, they yet deiude themselves with vain hopes. 
They are, newever, worthy of our admiration for the 
consistency of their views. I: was not the tyrant 
Bonaparte, but Bonaparte the supposed friend to the 
liberty and independence of France, whom a few 
weeks ago they supported. They now fly to a con- 
stitution and to laws. Bonaparte could not support 
their independence, whatever might have been the 
fate of their liberties; and without independence, 
what can be expected from laws anda constitution? 
No voice is yet raised among them in favor of Louis. 
Tiey voted their declarations aimidst shouts of ‘‘vive 
la nation,” “vive la liberte, “vive Vindependence.” 
The white flag already waves in some parts of the 
south, and the superanuated royalists are furbish- 
ing up their rusty embroidered coats and cocked 
hats; so we shall have soon another dream of death, 
ani he Ghosts of the oiden time are again for a 
while to figureon ‘he stage. But, is this absolutely 
@ertain? may not accidents occur and contingencics 
arise? may not the army ochind the Loire witix some 
Strongly fortified towns or impregnabie positions be 
seized upon by an indignant yeomanry, stay the 
everwhelming flood of debasement which threatens 


Whiat an] 


} 


shake off the dust of this unworthy city from their 
feet, erect the standard of the nation i: the midst of 
the people, and call upon them to raliv around it, 
as they love their country, exult in her reputation, 
or value their own rights? these steps might even 
now be-taken; they ought to be takea; they would, 
be crowned with triumph. 

July 6.—Tiis day, the barriers of the city were 
according to contract, delivered up to theallies. £ 
rode out to one of the gates: there was a great 
crowd; I discovered nothing like levity, a good deal 
of indifierence—but the prevailing sentiment was 
one of mingled mortification and indignation. The 
ed coats showed no exultation. I sometimes thought 
ney seemed ashamed of their errand. There is no 
comparison bevween them and the French soldierys 
tne latter a-e much finer men; their dress infinitely 
better. The women, struck with (as it appeared 
to them) he ridiculousness of the costume of tneir 
visitors, exciaimed in passing them, “mon Dieu? 
quel tournure!” We have always been taught by 
tne Engitsh to believe, and we received our educa- 
tion enuirely from them, that the French were a 
nation of fops and petits maitres, The reverse is 
the fact; the mien dress with much plainness and 
neatness, (he women with unrivalled elegance; their 
tuste is exquisite. Paris does not, I am sure, nor 
probably does the world beside, contain so laughas 
ble an animai as a Bond street beau, indeed it does 
not stop there; the maniaof fantastic accoutrement 
has seized on the whole Bull family. 

Tne most perfect tranquility reigns in the capi 
‘al. All tears of commotion have vanquished. The 
French plenipotentiaries, sent to treat with the ree 
spective belligerent sovereigns, have returned — 
They all refuse to negociate. They must again lay 
their wise heads most affectionately together — 
How long the honey-moon of these lovers will con- 
tinue, remains to be seen. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the public and frequent exhibition of 
their mutual ardors is becoming rather disgusting. 
Fouche has been with Wellington and Blucher.— 
He was well received, although his observation 
gave great oilence to the duke D’Artois, who was 
aiso present. He (Fouche) said, ‘that France would 
never consent to the restoration of the Bourbons 
with their former notions of government; that sae 
would not return to the state of things which exist- 
ed prior to the revolution;, that, she would not give 
up all the advantages for which she had so long 
struggled.” That two generals protested against 
any intentions, on the part of their masters, to die- 
tate a government to the French peeple. The Prus- 
sian is said to have declared that he would not hesi- 
tate to protect the existing authorities. But against 
whom? against Louis? No, against all these whe 
might endanger their safety and that of Paris, br 
manifesting too strong feelings in their present hum-~ 
bled degraded state. Fouche has a difficult part to 
play. If the nation make further resistance, and 
do not prevail, he loses his mealth; but, then Louis 
18th comes in on his own terms, and probably he 
loses his head. As the Lord’s anointed promises— 
“Moi qui mui jamais promis en vain’—to except 
from his gracious pardon, the instigators and au- 
thors of the late horrible couspiracy, of the number 
of which untortunate genticman, the duke d’Otran- 
te is one, his money is to him what Paris is to 
France. Ifhecan save that and his head, he would 
little care by what means. But the king never pro- 
mises in vain. Tue only chance then 1s, to induce 
the allies to take no part, ‘0 oppose the Bourbon, 





ce, and “drag up hg drowning uener by the 
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him to agree to terms, Louis, aided by the royal- 
ists alone, would be instantly driven out of the coun- 


try The army loath him, and is still numerous.— 


Lecoubre is at the head of 70 or 80,000 men; the 
remnant of Bonaparte’s late command is about the 
same in amount; and Suchet has under him between 
15 and 20,000. And where are the troops of the 
Bourbon? He has none, except perhaps a majority 
of the national guard, the shop-keepers of Paris. It 
is with great difficulty the Federes of the city can 
be kept down, although unarmed, and the peasan- 
try in many of the provinces can scarcely be pre- 
vented from falling upon the royalists whenever 
they present themselves. Under such circumstan- 
ces, then, the present government will set him at 
defiance, or force him to accepi whatever consittu- 
tion they may present. But, Ihave nc hopes of the 
neutrality of theallies, because I have no confidence 
in the honor of the confederate kings. They will, 
they do interfere; they will bring the self-styled mo- 
narch and the whole family along with them; from 
the midst of their camp, he announces the principle 


of the legitimacy of sovereigns as the only basis of 


solid order, and asserts thai it is proclaimed by the 
whole of Europe. What is to be the result? sub- 
mission to a tool of England---or a civil war, which 
we.kening France, may suit her purposes as well. 
Nev has left Paris; it is said, with the intention 
of rong to the Uni ed States. Bonaparte pu.sucs 
his route to Rochelle. Orders are given to all Bri- 
tish vessels to intercept him on his passage to A- 
merica. Finding himself thus hunted, and the con- 
ditions of his abdication violated, may he not return 
to the Loire? Davoust is about to repair to Orieans, 
there to establish his head quarters. May its name 
be again illustrated by the destruction of insolent 
invaders! To the English there is something omi- 
nous of evil about it; between three and four hun- 
dred years ago, ‘hey found it so on the banks of the 
‘Loire, and again very recently on those of the Mis- 
ssippl. 
por 7.—On this day the capital of France yielded 
up its independence and its reputation without a 


struggle; and this day six years past, the trophies of 


‘Wagram seemed to have placed the military char- 
acter of the French beyond the effecis of change or 
ehance.—Of the heroes of tuat memorable batile, 
Bonapar.e is an out-law; Bernadotte, an alien, Mac- 
donald, an exile, Marmoni, denounced as a traitor, 
and Massena, commander of a patrole. 

The last act of the piece, I do’nt know what to 
name it, is new under representa.ion. The Pruss: 
jans in great force have entered and marched through 
the ci. y, with swords drawn, guns charged and maz- 
ehes lighted. Woe bevide the unlucky wight who 


Jooks awry! One of thedragoons with his musket 


cocked pursued a poor devil, who fied into the crowd 


for refuge, pressing and ge‘ting behind an American 
gentleman and myseif. Me was upon -he point of 


firing, and I should probably have received my death 
at the hands ofa two penny cut :hroat scoundrel in 
regimentais. They proceeded io ihe thuilleries, 


turned out the provisional government neck and 


heeis, ‘ook possessicn of the Luxemburg wiere he 


peers were sitting, planted cannon on the bridges, 


and a few hours arranged and set.led every thing 


Jn 18U6, the French paraded in triumph the streec., 
ef Berlin, and recreated tiem elves in the palaces 


and gardens of Potzdam and Sans-Souci. “Even 


handed justice now commends tie poisoned chalice 


to their own lips,” and the Prussian exuitingly tran: 
les over -heir capital, poliutes their magnificent e- 


difices, and ritles the sweets of he enchanted bowe: - 
ef St Cloud, Versailles, and the champs Elysees. | 





How the French conducted themselves. I know net 
but, the contemptuous and insulting looks of the 
Prussians were insufferable; besides this, the brutal 
ity of their conduct in riding among groups of men, 
women and children, and cracking with tueir Whips 
the horses and drivers of carriages passing thems 
Never, no never, ought a wreici to be torgiven, whe 
elevates himself by inflictang on his country, humili. 
ation so bitter, and disgrace so deep. Berlin, and 
Vienna and Moscow, and Washing.on were taken by 
enemies; these were subjects o1 regret, but not of 
morvfication; bu,, Paris is insulted and derided b 
her tiiends, by Louis Le Desire, aud hordes ot aftec. 
tionate Englishmen and Russians. Alt ‘ough heir 
capitals fell, Prussia, and Austria, and Russia, and 
America, valiantly and successfuliy opposed ihe toe, 
but, France sinks witn Paris, is even compelled tg 
smile in her agony, and kiss he hands which inflict 
on ber bioody and indelible stripes. 

July 8—The chamber of peers convened as usu: 
on the 7th. They had under consideration a decia. 
ration oi certain principles of government, Wiich 
had been adoptei by the representa. ives, and pre. 
sen.ed to the allied sovereigns by acommittee, com. 
posed of M. M. La Fayette and three others. Tye 
duc de Dantzic (Lerebvre, I believe,) stated, that 
t'e garden of uie Luxemburg was occupied by Pius. 
Sian troops; this was con rary to the convention; he, 
theretore, proposed the appointmen of adeputation 
to demand an explan tion from Biucher. Whilst 
other members were very innocently expressing 
their astonishment at this event, amessage was an- 
nounced irom We provisional government; its con. 
cents were as foliow:—“Mr. President—Until -his 
moment, we had reason to believe that the allied 
sovereigns were no. unanimous as to the choice of’ 
prince who should reign over France. Our pienijo. 
tentiaries on their return had given us the same as 
surances. Nevertheless, the ministers and generals 
of the allied powers have declared yesterday, that 
all the allied sovereigns had entered into an engage 
men: to replace Louis 18th on tie throne; and that 
he would make his entry into the capital this even. 
ing or to-morrow. Foreign troops now occupy the 
‘huilleries where the provisional government sit. 
Under these circumstances, we can do no mere thr 
ofier up prayers for Sie happiness of our country; 
and, as our deliberations are no longer free, we deem 
it our duty to separate.’—Signed Fouche, (duc ’d- 
Otrante,) count Grenier, Quinette, Carnot, Caulin- 
court (duc de Vicenza.) ‘The members listened te 
the reading of their death-warrant with much caim- 
ness, submitted to their faie and dispersed. Not 
so in the house of representatives. They heard the 
msssage with much indignation: M. Manael, a 
young man of much merit and eloquence, mounted 
ie cribunat; he inveigned against the treachery and 
injustice of the ail.es, protested against their com 
duct, and concluded in repea ing the sublime senti- 
ment of Mirabeau. “We sit here by the will of the 
people, and nothing but the power of the bayonet 
shall drive us hence.” General Sebastiana and ma- 
ny other members evinced the same determination, 
to submit bu: te iorce. ‘The next morning agreeab- 
ly to adjournment, they repaired to their chamber. 
Tue avenue were garded by armed men, the doors 
ciosed, and the members given to understand by the 
officers, that they had received formal orders not to 
permit them to enter. They then repaired to ithe 
nouse of M. Linjuinais, the President, signed a pro- 
ces verbal Oi these circumstances, and retired, each 
nis several way; “tie world before them, where te 
c.oose, and providence ‘heir guide” Thus termip 
ai@s ihe short Bonapariean government ef 1als- 
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That the representatives have displayed much talent 
and energy, cannot bedenied. They certainly made 
a bold stand when they compe.led Napoleon to re- 
sign. ‘Chey thought in this way to deprecate the 
wrathof their enemies: they have discovered their 
error; but at too late an hour. Their situation has 
been hazardous and difficult. That any other course 
than the one they have pursued, would have been 
better, Iam'not prepared to say—but, I will say, 
that nothing could be worse than the situation to 
which they are reduced. Under no circumstances 
could tuey, their country, and their principles be 
more completely subjugated and ddbased. ‘They 
ought to have followed the army. The English will 
assert, that they have not interfered in the internal 
government of France; they only summoned end: 
seized towns in thename of Louis 18 h; and, while 
their friends, the Prussians, were seating him, stood 
by, merely as spectators; but, a vessel of war in 
sight when a capture is made, comes in for a share 
of the prize, on the principle of being present, aid- 
ing and abetting. 

The king has made his solemn entry into his good 
city of Paris, this 8ih day of July, preceded and fol- 
jowed by an immense concourse of bipeds, on 
horse-back, in carriages, and on foot. Before he 
ventured in, about 30,000 Prussians, again with 
swords drawn, guns loaded, and matches lighted, 
marched through the sireets in terrorem. The peo- 
ple were thus brought to a proper state of mind to 
appreciate their happy lot; so, when the gouty mon- 
arch made his appearance, the women from the win- 
dows and the boys in the streets shook their hand- 
kerchiets, waved their lillies, and cried oui “‘vive le 
roi! vivele roi/;? They had done the same a litte 
while before, when Blucher passed; and still worse, 
2 lame drummer had excited their mosi enthusiastic 
acclumations. Every effort wes made by tae caval- 
cide to induce thecrowd to cheer. This was not 
generally done. 1 discovered many’ countenances, 
which exhibited the keenest mortification, and deep- 
est distress. Notwithstanding all the resolves to 
the contrary, I saw the national flag struck, and the 
white colors raised on the tap of the column erected 
to commemorate the glory acquired by the French 
armies in the memorable campaign of 1815. This 
column is 133 feet high, and covered witi das re ief; 
of the brass of the cannon taken from the Austrians. 
These victories were gained under the tri-colored 
flag; how much like an interloper, looked the Liily- 
livered banner! I have witnessed trequent scuffles 
among individuals about the cockade. However, 
the contest will not continue long; as a royal procia- 
mation has already appeared on :he subject;-—The 
amy in retiring from Paris a few days ago, urged 
the national guard to preserve the national colors. 
This they resolved to do; but, a few days afterwards 
they were no longer to be seen. The army further 
declared, that they would again fly to arms, if the 
privilege to choose their government was denied to 
the nation; but, the nation feels no solicitude on the 
subject. The patriotism of the troops is not secon- 
ded; they are abandoned by their chiefs and by the 
people. They are the only depositary at present of 
sentiments worthy of France. Long after Bonaparte 
ceased to command, ‘hey continued to hold a lan- 
guace honorable to themselves as citizens and as sol- 
diers. They said in their late address to the nation- 
al guards, a body of men unworthy of their praise; 
“Adieu! brave comrades, and you, fellow-citizen-, 
who deserve the name of Frenchmen! On the banks 
of the Loire, as on those of the Seine, our vows shati 
alwavs befor our country, and for you.” Brave mei! 
you will be compelted to descend irom your cleva- 
Surrrwnex? zo Vor }¥. 


ted stand. You will follow, reluctantly, the vile ex. 
ample of Paris and of ‘he national guard.—lideed 
you look around for support in vain; the repscseata- 
tives of the peopie dispersed, the president of the 
provisional government uniting witii the oppressors 
of the country, abandoned by your chiefs, you have 
no other alternative, but submission. You are at 
this moment surrounded by enemies, too nitmerous 
to be opposed. ‘The Prussian army hias lef Paris to 
watch your movements; and the whole country is 
nothing but a camp, filled wiih Russians, English, 
Germans, Wirtemburgers, Bavarians, Spaniards and 
Swiss. 

The Baron de MufMfling, a Prussian, is at present 
governor of Paris. General Maison is to be his suc- 
cessor; but, when is not said. English troops are 
encamped in he champs Wivsees; the Prussians oce 
cupy the thuilleries, carousal, &c. and are quartered 
li private houses. Itis said, th t itis ther inter. 
tention to destroy the bridge of Jena and all other 
monuments of theirdcfeuis. Tae Germans, I alians, 
kc. ought todo the same. Paris ought to be s ripe 
ped of her borrowed plumage. She is no longer wore 
tay of honorabie trophies. To preserve them sie hag 
sacrificed the nation; may she be disappointed in re. 
ceiving the priceofher meanness. Let the pictures 
and statuary of Italy and Spain be taken back; the 
40.ses O: Venice res ored! he riumphal arciies and 
columns razed! They belong to the character of 
tae tyrant, whom she hastened to disavow; they ire 
too intimately connected with Bonapurte, to be a 
source of pride or pleasure to her. Tae government 
of Louis tue 18th employed i‘self during the for-ner 
tweive months’ reign, (will it be believed?) in tie 
important .ask of picking the N’s ou! of the public 
buildings; it can again return to that e nployment. 
Blucher deinands heavy contributions; it is said, 
LJJ,J0U,00U Francs. The Russians arein the nei rhe 
borhood; dreadful havoc, aad outrages” the most 
aiuocious, huve been perpet ted. Wien Fraice a. 
wakes trom her unaccountable ‘orpor, and finds her. 
self stripped of her liberties, her iadependence, her 
ionors, and her property, she may find thac sie 14g 
yielded up these inestimable advantages with too 
much facility. Perliap she may arise in ‘ae m -jes- 
ty of her strength, defy her foreign enemies, and 
bring .o punishment the home bred traitors, by 
whose perfidy she has been insulted, disgraced and 
subdued. 

Tne report is, that, Bonaparte finding it impossi- 
ble to escape from Rochelle, has been arrested in 
going to some other port. Whether tisis be true or 
no, it may be said thatthe political career or jin, 
wiiose renown has filted the universe, is atend. I[n 
spite ofall the evils, of which he has been the author, 
it would be unjust to contend that .e has done no 
good. The public works exec ited during his reign 
are immense _ It is difficuli to believe that so many 
superb monuments could have been erected in the 
short space of 14 years, and those, years of War. He 
is reproached with reason, wih mony acts oO. tyrane 
ny and cruelty, but he was ofien generous and hu. 
mane. A Prussian officer of rank bad been arres‘ed, 
and.was about to be brought to trial. His wife 
threw herself at the feet of Bonaparte, proies‘ings 
his inpocence; he handed her ale ter: “Tiere, suid 
‘Sie, is the evidence of his guilt. You now told its 
“throw ii in the fire, there is noo’ her proof ag-iyst 
“him, and he must be acqui.ted.” He is accused 

vith violating treaties. Have otiiei SOVETElL is uCe 
ed with greater fidelity towards him? Ir is said, 
iat he was arrogant and insu! ing to those arcund 
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Friends. Wis personal courage is contested; 
fonght fifty-eight batt les, more and bloodier 
those of Cir sae; but genius and wisdom have their 
fimita. Sons parte possessed gi eat resources; 


he has 
than 


but 


hysically and morally, they were insufficient to op- 


Mt se the force, by which he has been overwhelmed. 


In becoming a cespot, he dug his own grave; wm ma 


king the people slat VOS 


, he destroy ed that patriotisin 


and Zea i, which his jaune S afets Ya ind gre: atness, aS well 


as that of France, equally required. 


The Parisians are a good deal puzzled, what to 


make of the blessings which 
rapidly. 

sieur, and ihe duc de Rerry; im ecsiacie 
religion, teir 
much glee ail their churches, 


Suc rece, 


7 
9alun 


the Domine. 


flow Invpon ihem so 
} bee ~ * & ws e .s > : . suFTd : 4 . 
They sre delighted with the king, Non- “wig. 23 pointed audience hung down their heads, 


cong to mass, &e. and sin g Ww ith | cert ainly th eniosi king-i 


allies, and some, a few davs ago, cried out, *‘vive le | 


;3> 


cenerc! Bhaener! vive le noble Welling an: 


But the 






















graded state, is to be discovered any where, jt ie. 
among the iower and middiing classes oi people 
The roya. or grandee mob have destvo. ed ceiebra. 
ted cofiee-hoitse i in the Paiais-Royal. It seems, that 
formerly, song's where sung there, in pr. ise Oo Bona 
parte. Last night, at the theatre F Fane: Ms, @ Madem. 
oiselie Mars was ordered toc ry “vive le roi.” She 
ref used; it was put to vote, and carried by a small 
major y, tbat < should coniply. ‘Well, genie. 
men,” she said, “I can sav, vive le rei; vive le roi!" 
There was something admirably s sarcastic in ver man. 


a 
a 





ner, She gaueda compieic tri imph; the foolish and 
and 
s with their; 82¢ went on with her p: art. ‘Kiie Bourbonisis are 


oving? tripe in the worid. ba 


is lmpossible to gorge these gicedy gulpers. Ale 


They are also muc! Lebarmed with the; ander, Francis, Frederick, Louis, ail go down, W 4a 


apity it is that the whole fraternity are not at Paris! 
| Ihave just returned from tie bridge of Jena. | 


| Saw the effects of tie effor: 


10 destroy it. It is now 


jnundation hezins to be overpowe ereng— 200, 200 | 

Prussians, 120.900 Ruscis Ans, Without taking ito to be spai ar ed further assault, and only to be stiginas 
consideration the English, Bavarians, Wirtembur- | 2¢d oy having the “alias” de ? Ecole Milituire catke 
gers, Hanovem ons, &e! Ke. seem to be more then cd 0 Ht. The bead, c of Austertliz, also, is to be 
necessary foran es¢ort to the king. Besides le gen- re-c hat D ened. it is to becalled, hereafter, the Pon 
eral Blicher has demanded the li mediate he rent | dee jeden chee roi. The bus* ot Napoleon has been ta 
of 100.C30.G0G francs; he has quarter ehis soldiers pK en ivom the museum of that iaine.—Surels they 
onthe citizens a the rate, in some at is ofthe tow} Wil not conacscena to k< ep the three hund: “ed pie. 
of from tento ffeen in exchl.ouse; hes required that ces of statuary, With which he has enriched it, 


. . . 1 r Ny} 
they shouid receive exucii Gay “a yation Col :posed 


fish and salt meat, ric 
and thai to sieep on 


by ead, 


. * cm 
Lr an dy ’ 2} id tepRecs: Ley Sil! 


° .* = . . an ht 

lave matvesses, Witla biankct, sheets _ aiid pillow. 
‘us ° 2% . ’ ? ay the +) 

In addition to aa th Is, tiev we gin to fear for the mon- 
uments and public buiidings; and ihe bi ‘dye of Jena, 


it iss: ail, will certainly be destroyed. 1 he Rus- 
sians yet have not ceme Pace Wien they take their 
share, there will be bit elert. The bankers say, 
it is im: ssibie to coinply with the requis ion. 
General pillage is apprehended. Lord W eliin: ston 
has becn applied to, to mters ere; but, declines, it is 


SO} ne 
A deputation has been sent 


on the seore et 
the tena sian. 


said, 
self end 
oi to Fred 
the purpes ing Louis an opport unl yo 
posing with eff ect, and of t! Mus entiiiing fimselt to 
the gratitude of his children, for saving them from 
ruin—A mine has been sprung under one o7 the ar- 
ches of th idge of Jena; but it resisted its effects. 
"The emncror Ale xander, who arrive: | last night, has 
been recuested Lbya dep: tation oF crizens to inter- 
fere. Leis seems neitiier to possess power nor In- 
fluence. The city 1s entifely in the hands of the 
Prussians and Eng! ish; the polic e is subject to their 
management. Passports are granted, on the oneside 
of the river, by a col. Barnard, and on the other by 
by col Pful. The emperor of Austria and king of 
Prussia have made their appearance; and also my 
lord Castlereagh, who may be considered as the king 
ot England; so, it may be fu inly said, that no where 
else can so goodly a crop of royalty be seen. How 
deliehtiul it would be, if they could be joinea by 
the king of Hayti, the caliph of Bagdad, tie queen 
of Trebizond, the empe 


ler 
iC ¢ 


eC} YO: 


e bi 


on 
cr a 


£ 


ror of Moroce , and the het- 
man of the an og ‘| In that case, they really would 
be worth looking at. Louis, by the grace of God, 
has nominated the notorious ‘T aileyrand, minister of 
foreign affairs; so we may stand clear. Fouche is to 
be minister of police, wien the two colonels aforesaid 
shall be pieased to take their departure; so, he saves 

his head and his money, and gets an oflice into tie 
bargain‘ Mrance has been betrayed by a few weal 

thy satraps in and about Paris. All governments 
yand : all countries ure the same to the rich and the 
“\uxuriows, If mortification at their fallen and de- 





ditference between him- 


. a a ed . 
£ SUSPCCK, all LileS Is aone tor 
Mere 


Oi 


ve, butter, beer, wine, | 
uid 





jundert: 
ithe monuinents er ected by 
hand hosjaials, fountains aS aqueducts, triumphal 


j 
{ 
| 
! 
i 
{ 


jthe subject or the * my 
Mie y 


k of écratch 
‘ply oF the eagics. What a sublime 
how insigr.' samt i comparison are 
sonaparte! His schools 


They already begii the gre.t wo: 
the Is’s and ser: 
taking! 


Ing out 


arches and columns, hid ‘heir diminished heads. Qn 
0 ‘idges, the king plucked Up a 
Spi i1i—“Sir,” said he Biucher, “if y. U 
in.end to biow up the b: ids res, have the politeness to 
indicate to me the time of che explosion, that I, my- 


aan 


io 


cli, may repair to one of them and perish with iv 
As Mr. Bi “yr Sit) Ss In the vicar of Wakefield, 
oF ¢ F suid > P ] 

fudze. e have lit:!e cause to complain of ihe 


brucality be vandalism of the “uglish at Lampton, 
at Havre de Grace, and at “ ashington. They were 
our enem but here the allies are friends, and 
their awceiiies beggar alldeseripiion = If Bon: iparte 
Was a con uining fire, they are a torrent, which pucs 
out tic ire, but, marks its course with ruin and de. 

vastation. The gr never grew again where ‘he 
horse of Attila once planted his hoof but Attila had 


? . 
ics; 


oe tr 
ww 


Ass 


only one. The modern 5 ¢r — have no other 
breed. From the frontiers io Paris their track is 
desoiation. Bluci er is the principal actor, the he- 


ro of the dramz; Wellington is manarer or prompt. 
er; stains a lit le bebi: 1d the scenes and giv QS 11 0% 
cue. Noting can eq ual the dis ress of the neiz 
bering inhabii aniss they are reduced to the necessity 
of begsu ig di ily rations of bread, which are sen: to 
ihem iiom this place. The cciebrated manuf:citure 
of China at Seve, the forms of the machinery, tie 
tools orthe work nen are all destroyed. The man 
uiacture of arms at Versailles have shared the same 
tute; and, between 2 and 30U wagons have been loxd- 
ed with the spoils and sent off.—The gardens and 
public edifices of Malmaison, and St. Cloud, have 
been despoiied of their ornuments, their pictures 
and statues. The garden of the Luxemburg and the 
champ Ejlvsees have been converted into Augean 
stables; whilst the beautiful trees siripped of iheir 
bark, already exhibit the “sere and yellow leaf.” 
The garden of plants was to have shared the same 
ia.c; put, as been saved through the intervention of 
Hlumb midi —With regard to these facts, and hun- 
dreds of others ot the same kind, the pepers are si- 
lent; whilst, they are filed wi th the mest fulsome 
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compliments, to their masters, and with proclama- 
tions of Louis le desire changing the names 0. ‘streets, 
pri’ dees and p alaces. 

J have put off closing these notes till the last mo- 
ment. Now, to be brief; i is said, that Bonaparte 1s 
taken, that he is dead that he is wi th the army, and 
that he is besieged in the island of Rhe. Which of 
these reports is true, If know not: perhaps neither, 
Nev is to be the first. vicxim; his proper: y i3 seq 1e8- 
tered, and vis person sought after. The report of 
tis morning 1s, that the Rr ench army have turned 
yon their pursuers, the Pioissians, und defeated 
shem With great slaug’y'er. Their loss is estimated 
at 25,j09 men; it may be all false, although much 
weieht here is attached toit. Rapp with ais diyi- 
giv hasjobved t «em = Sucset has evacu elf Lyons, 
aid 1s on his march to the s: ame point. Tre division 
ef L corrbe is stil! respectablc—and Ve cennca ere 
jn he neipiborhood, besides many more distant 
tons, sull hofds out. [i tho: lanarte joins the sh 
there will vet bedesnarate doings. Ik would amou 
jna fev weeks to 25J,9JU ‘nen. Ww ith t! ve aid of the 
yeomanry, who have on some occasions latey, WIth 
out other support, opposed the invaders, taey might 
be even now cbse from tie country. 

Puria, July 13, 1515. 

JOURNAL OF EVENTS. 
[Subsequent COIL NUELOTL—P ARIS, Jory 22.] 

Tueloose sneets which I despatched on the 13th 

July, brought vou along meh the current eveiits to 


band our resources. ‘Fhe rovalists here hate us 
most cordially; they view our revoliiion as havi: ig 
caused their own, and they indulge in many ominous 
predicti iOS, of the fate which awaits us. Ti ie gor 
vernment of America is the only remaiming head of 
the hydra, and ¢haé ou: rht to he taken off. Kven 
the sh« rt, " but eventful time that I have been in Ba. 
ris, the chan ge that has oceurret in regard to us ig 
Pi observuble. A few weeks age the \Moniteur 
“VC oxr Country precedence under a beacLof tus 
ent irely pretermi-ted or 
int roduced in the S hape of a coluni quoted from 
some tory Laster print, stating our loss tn the laie 
war, at 50,099 mer , our expences at $150,099, OUI, 


reign newvVs——| Now, we are 


and our dis rrace as consum wnated by a treaty of 


peace; but really uncler existiag ci: ‘cumstances We 
cannot expect, now ought we to wish for their res- 
pect. -"P: e newspapers, Paris and the government, 
exiubit ane mass of meanness and : ye whancy. What 
can be hoped far, when in one, and the same journ- 
al, youre ud s sentiments (very much softened, howe. 
ver) of tore? on soldiers riding 8g a nadmen through 
the streets, stabbing with the v lances whomsoever 
tiey pint. mea, women or caiidren, and close by 
lis side the t thankcs ofthe ph ye king to Welling- 
ton and} his officers f for their humanity and wenerosit v! 
“It isa futher (he savs) who renders thank 3 inthe 
name of his ¢ children.” He always calls the people 
his children. On his arrival at the Thuilleries, he 
requested to be lifted up to the balcony;’ this was 
done amidst acclamations of “Vive le Roi? He 
commanded, and having obtained silence, pronounc- 





thet period. Let us proceed. Tne subjug ration of 
F:wce becomes every day more and more e complete. 
Town after town capitulates, and the marshals and 
generals of the empire hasten to announce their sub- 
mission. Thearmy every where, and the people in 
many of the provinces , would op pose their further 
derradation; even the Vendeeans have proposed to 
join their fellow subjects in cor sidering as a Com- 
mon cause the integrity and indepen lence of their 
country. But this spirii is effectually subdued by 
a pusillanimeus kin r, a cowardly nobility, anda 
pitisul set of fellows with trinkets about their 
gph 
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an great man is as procul ol a wewgaw, as an becdany 
’ o ‘ es a ‘ 


of a Blue Bead, ov an inkabicant of Madison Island} 
ofa whale’s tooth. And on whom are those mark 

oi favor bestowed? Wi hnyon u hose, as i bulla jut, WO 
shew the greatest dexterity and supplene creep- 
ing under, or jumping over a s*ick Alex Sg and 
Frederick passed through the street in which Tre- 
side, afew minutes avo Tsaw their majesties— 
Tiev rede white horses, and Alex 
and Frederick a blue coat; 1 believe I remarked no- 
tung else w kg mentioning. LTsuspect Bonaparte 
very properl: y estimate d thec! haracter ot the iirst, 
When he said by wav of compliment in his pr. sence, 
and loud enough to be heard, thathe w as the hand- 
somest man in Eurone” The idea of our havi ro 
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inends amonys ile monarchs oF tie Wona, isd inre- 
-_ + watt, 3 } > 

rousand absurd. They are bound together in the 
stvictest alliance: a most perfect understanding ex. 





iSis among them, and a firm determinat on, io er mi 
dicat ate all princi pies W nich may miiitate avast Uieir | 
aereditary chai’ ns to ag aa mankind. May the: le 
no endeavor to restore America to George the Lf? 
Itis as much iaaaciieaey, as France is th: itor ULS 
Tie Guetphs too have not phe n out of pos- 
$€silon more than eight or tea years longer than 
tic Capete. If the doctrine be true, that heredita- 
ry overcignty is alone legitimate, ar enot the neonle 
(the sove ei ns of the U nited S*ates) usurpers? Le 
W then be caytious, keep ourselves quigt and pie- 
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ed the followi ing anima ated aud eloquent address— 
“Bon jouw, mes enfans.” The or: itor Was encore: lon 
all sides: Henley in his gilt tub never enjoved such 
triumphant feelings; he waved his Zilly-hand and 
retired 
How extraordinary are the events which I have 
Wv itnessed within a few weeks! Does history embrace 


in so short a period, changes and rev: ylutions so won-. 


derful? I ie ave seen Napoleon on the throne, sur- 
rounded by ct blaze of disgusting pomp, and the 
next moment an insulated individ: ual, shunned by his 
fellow men, or pursued by then, thirsti e for his 
blood. ‘Phen succeeded the ephemeral aad aominal 
reizn of lis son. Nex: Ly uh eres] authority of the Fee 
pre-entat.ves Oi ihe tee C, ana L last and least of all,. 
» or speaking 5 automaton, got up 
by a comp: iny of rovul sisuliog $ ad exniditing under 

man: aiceme nt at tie valace of the 
Bonapart > were really a great man—if on his re tun 

irom Elba be rhe for@otten his purple, ana hts feath- 
ers and his crown; had adhered to his pla rye cocked 

Ye 


~ or - 


the phantasmagora 


’ ones dX sdk ae - e ia 78 
anauer Worea white, (hs ii and riding Poa fhe ad des) pised the Taine y AAG bp 


stitract the vulgar gre ytip fromthe Cusetta Kins r, as VIX 
tothe autocrat of all the Russ sians; “ he ha 1 decla- 
red iimself gencral of the French 
to the liberiies of his fellow ci izens, and indepen. 
dence of France; then would have re-appeared that 
spirit which in the early stares of the revolution tri- 
umplied over all opposition; then, would have > been 
spared to this unfortunate country, the deep disgi "ace 
and dre: dial ruin which it is now doomed to suliet 
the hattle of Waterloo, after his fail, all 
The army, however reiuc antly, yield. 
o the necessity which tore him from teir ranks, 
anlar with affection towards their country, 
‘ered to assert is independence with their blood.— 
Tne peaple would have seconded them in this aoble 


arimies, ae ated 


Rut fier 
i> 9 at 3 


strife. FKiznting in such a cause, the nation world , 


rave become a Hercules, and muat have prevailed. 
Did now a handful of Greeks overthrow the migiity 

iosts af Darius and Kerxes? and fras.no~ France, as 
arepublic, berself given to the universe prog tagt 
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asoldier who fights for his country is invincible? E- 
ven now when the Bonapartes arc away, and the 
Loui-’s despised, ii is not too late; but aS Sure AS 
fie, ere long, excess of misery, and mortification, 
the present lot of France, willarm her children with: 
de pair, and retrieve that fhime, without which, she 
Shame, shame, upon the Otrantos, 
F slings, Beneventos, and tie whole infernal tribe by 
whom she has been betrayed and abandoned! The 
wreicliés got titles and wealth, and forgot their coun- 
try. The most favorable opportuni ies have been 
alread: Jo-t: the chambers of the legislature, beiore 


is orever fallen. 


the arrival o: the king, might have brought into ac 
tion the power of the na-ion. 


rum. 


Ti e crowned conspirators dread the effects oi ther 


invasion. Cannot the people of France see in these 
fecrs, in these precautions of the aliies their own 


strength? The attempt to repel their enemiss might 
fail; but this is not a moment for calculation. Re. 
solutions to:'e¢ ds esci!, ught not to be “sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” They mus 

hazard every thing or sec their honors blas:ed, their 
country ravaged, and themselves enslaved. The 
king, the Royalis’s, the journals of Paris, msKe every 
exertion to prevent and in imidate opposition; the 
forces of the allies are magnified, and a disposi‘ ion 
to resist them denounced as rebellious. What per- 
fidv'! what perversion! but notwithstanding their 
baseness, they have not entirely succeeded in eradi- 
cating every vestige of patriotism. A few days ago, 
it was stated that the army had sent in their sub- 
Mission; hetvaddress was published. It was further 
said, that the white fag floated every where through- 
out the kingdom. Nothing is mere false. In spite 
of their efforts to suppress the truth, it is now well 
known that the army on the Loire with Davoust at 
its head, preserves its attitude of defiance: that Ven- 
cennes within four miles of the metropolis has suc- 
cessfully resisted the attacks of the Prussians. It is 
true that “old wooden teg” as the officer is called, 
has hoisted the white flag; but he holds the com- 
mand, refuses to obey all orders from the king whom 
he considers as a prisoner, and foils every attempt 
of the allies to dispossess him. Thecastle is filled 
with the material of war which he means to deliver 
over to the French government, when oneé shall exist. 
General Clausel has published an order at Bordeaux, 
in which he says that the capital is in the possession 
ef the enemy; and therefore no order issuing from 
thence can be considered as legal; that Davoust is 
commander in c*1ef of the army and must alone be 
obeyed; he commands a considerable force. La 
Marque is at the head oftroops formerly engaged in 
La Vendee. Generals Rapp and Lecourbe and Suchet 
lead on their respective detachments. If they could 
ali unite on the Loire, nerved with indignation and 
sustained by their fellow countrymen, many of whom 
particularly in Alsace have already flown to arms, 
they would be crowned with victory, or the blaze 
in which they perished with the glory of France 
would prove also the funeral pyre of her insolent in- 
vaders. Is itnot more than human patience, more 


than human meanness is calculated to bear? Austria 
has given a governor to Lorraine, Prussia has set one 
over Paris. The English talk openly of razing Lisle, 
Cambray, and all the strong holds of the country. 
They are this time the conquerors and not the Rus- 
sians; so, if Alexander is liberally disposed,he is not 


%p be permitted to interpose. An English officer ob- 


Now, both civil and 
military chiefs are wanting; vet, this is the appoin. 
ted ‘ime; longer delay will bring but augmentec 
Addition | armies of Engti-h and Russians, 
nd Swiss. and Danes, and Austrians, and Prussian , 
and Hamburgers are pressing towards the Rhine. 


se ved to me, that he should not be surprised if Long 
Willington was to become king. ‘This is foolish 
enough to be sure; but it is a good specimen of 
British modesty! But Alexander is not inclined tg 
inverfere beneficially: his feelings towards France 
have undergone a great change. The powers of Ey. 
rope seem all to have transferred their hatred from 
Bonaparte ‘o the nation. New views of aggrandize. 
ment break in upon them. If, Alexander is c2xpable 
of acting a great part on a great scale, a fine oppor. 
tuni-y presents itself:let him offer himselfto France 

assist her to chase her foes from her bosom, to 
avenge hetself on them; the crown i$ wi‘hin his pow. 
er, the phial of holy water is within his grasp. He 
would bet er merit them, than the superanuated 
Bourbon, who has filled his country with hords of 
lawicss robbers and broken up the very foundations, 
not only of her happiness and independence, but of 
ner existence. Austria, Prussia, and Holland would 
be crushed by the weight of his two empires, and «l- 
ready one of his arms reaches Hindostan, where 
stands the proud and principal pillar of British great. 
ness. He has a fairer prospect of universal empire 
than ever kad Napoleon orany other man. Nothing 
could prevent his rivalling, his surpassing the im. 
mortal achievements of bis mighty name sake. Burt, 

[ suspec: lie is a poor creature; he will be satisfied 
with pilfering, dividing the spoil with others, and 
addins a few more human cattle to his Russians, 
and Cossacks, and Poles, who, he says, in his late 
proclamation fixing the destiny of Poland, are united 

by the common name of “Staves” He is certainly 

electioneering; but he has no further views than 

mere flattery and adulation. I observed him minute. 

ly, While riding thro’ the Boulevards, reviewing a. 

bout 20,000 Prussians. Instead of observing ‘he 
troops, he kept his eye on the other side of the street 

on the multitude. He evidently courted acclama. 
tions, made advances, puton a most coaxing look, 

and frequently raised his hand to his hat. The peo. 

ple did not fully reciprccate his affection or appreci- 

ate his condescension.—He was chagrined and dis- 

appointed; but, whatever shouts there were, he took 
them to himself, altho’ trotting along with him, 

cheek by jowl, were Frederick and Francis, and a 

lit le way behind, Wellington and Blucher, Ariois 

and Schwartzenburg, &c. 

The allies take care to preserve a wholesome ter- 
ror among the French, by a frequent display of 
their forces. One day we have thousands and ten 
of thousands of Germans, with their white coats 
and boughs in their caps, parading the streets and 
Boulevards; the next, as many Russians: then, the 
Prussians, their very whiskers curled with rage and 
contempt. They are the Indian allies of the English, 

the Pottawattomies, &c. Blucher is another Te- 
cumseh. Thencome the Islanders, with the Hano- 
verians, Dutch, Brunswickers, Hessians, Belgians, 

&c. tothe amount of 70,000. These reviews are 

attended by the sovereigns, magnificently accou- 

tred and numerously attended; so, that nothing may 

be wanting to the production of the fullest physic- 

al and moral effect. The streets, the theatres, the 

gardens, and all public places, are filled with ther 

troops; cannon placed in different parts of the town, 

and a piece directed against the Thuilleries. The 

king feels his humiliation, but is obliged to witness 

the outrages and robberies which his friends choose 

to cominit. A few days agolI was at St. Cloud; 

the chambers of the palace, formerly eccupied by 

Bonaparte and Louis, are now the swill tubs of Blu- 

cher. Although the other rooms were crowded with 





gazing, dirty, stupid soldiery, I was refused admit- 
tance by the Prussian guard. None but the milla 
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ry were to be permitted to view the works of taste quent battles with the Austrians, and the army of 
and splendor which they contained. However, atter/the Loire is still unsubdued. Fresh troops are dai-: 
4 jitle while, I returned. A number ot Englishmen |ly arriving in France, and this will continue to be 
were pressing in, and T entered unobserved. A manjthe case for some time. The allies will pour into 
with a brush was busily employed in obliterating /the country 6or 700,000 men, drive the people to 
all emblematical representations of Napoleon and ‘desperation and insurrection, and thus find an apol. 
his echievments: the tablets of Mosaic were broken jogy tor thcir massacres and depredations. 
to pieces, as if by the hilt of swords, and vacant spa-|_ But, what their in entions are, cannot be positive- 
ces appeared on the walls, whence had been taken |ly asseried. The cabinet of the Thuilleries with 
grnaments of various kinds. <A celebrated picture!Talleyrand and Fouche (who Bonaparte says is an 
ofthe emperor, on horseback, wiici fronied one of|ass) atits head, are in great alarm, and profoundly 
Dessaix at the moment of receiving bis death wound ;ignorant of their designs. The king has written a 
had been taken off. A Frenchman, vho hid some jleiter to Talleyrand, in which he complains bitterly 
household office, and 1o whom I made myseli Known joi their conduct; says that he will not consent long- 
as an American, told me in great agony, that they/er to witness their outgages; that he will fly te 
were destroying every thing. Tie pillage of pic-/Spain for an asylum, and thus leave his children at 
tures, &e. continues; and they are now taking to|jiiberty o defend themselves or make their own 
pieces and packing up, plans or models in bas re-|ierms with his pretended friends. They entered 
lictof the fortified towns of France, to be sent io} und possessed themselves of France under the pre- 
& cir respective countries. Thus iiey will become! ence of opposing Bonaparte; now the army of the 
acquainted with all the defences of France, through | Loire and the partial insurrection which they are 
nezns the most dishonorubie. Tie models had ne-|fortunate enough to exciie, are their excuses for re- 
ver been before exposed, and few individuals knew |inaining. It is not sufficient, that the royal standard 
even of their existence. I saw them, they give you |is every where hois<ed, that the army has submitted 
« better idea of acity, its fortifications and environs, |to tue King, that all the fortresses have done the 
tlan the most minute actual examination would do. Same; they persevere in their hostitities. They 
It isas if you were above in a baloon, and had a most shave all along been at war with the nation; they are 
perfect view. Iobserved among those they were /now at war with.the king, their friend. ‘To concili- 
purloining, Cambray, Philippeville, Muaubeuge, jate them turtiier, the army must be disbanded, and 
Strasburg, &ce. Would it not seem from this, that/thne garrisoned towns delivered up to them: when 
it was their intention to keep possession of the ‘ail this is done,it is easy to foresee the conse yuences. 
places themselves. They have already divided the; A party, morc royal than the king, has sprung up. 
country into departments, and filled them with/{I: isfomeaced by the dutchess of Anzgoulene, whe 
troops. Frederick and Alexander are for the par-jis as mad as a March hare. It is as yet confined to 
tilioning system, and abuse the Engiish for bring- | the south: they wear a white and greea cockade.— 
ing Louis back, as it somewhat in erferes with their; Tne duke of Orleans has arrived; he has many 
plans, in consequence of certain inconvenient pro-|friends, and is spoken of as the commander of the 
mises which have been made to him. However, itjarmy. He will no betrusted. It was reported a 
is probable that they will all get over their sci'u-| few days ago, that Macdonald had been placed at its 
ples. They are despised now for the lit ieness of|nead; this is nottrue. Theallies give many proofs 
their villainies, such as stealing pictures and staiues, lof uneasiness: they augment their guardsin Paris, 
destroying trees and gardens, and furniture and pa-jand hasten the departure of numerous detachments 
laces, battering the eagles, and scratching out ihe| from their respective states, This may be, however, 
letter N. robbing the people of their money and ta- to give an imposing air to, and command resneci 
king possession of their houses, &c. Let them take for the decisions of the grand congress, whic’: is 
possession of the country! where is the difliculty?|to be heid there; and at which ave expected to be 
are they not Russians and Prussians, and Ausirians,/present (in addition to their majesties of Russia, 
and English! does not their own conduct furnish} Prussia, Austria and—but no, there is no king of 
precedent? are not Poland, and Norway, and Saxo-|Fr nce, except those already mentioned) the tipsey 
ny and Italy, and the Danish fleet, cases in point/|prince regent and the devout Ferdinand. You will 
is not the history of present times mere epitaphs of |have seen the final destination of Bonaparte. Ican- 
murdered nations. Besides, by getting rid of Bo-|not sufficiently express my astonishment at the 
naparte, by placing a Bourbon on the throne, noti- | course he has pursued. Why did he desert the ar- 
ing is effected. Tine French people already prepare|my? why abandon France? the conduct of Henry 
the day of retribution. This conspiracy of kings is|the fourth under somewhat similar, but more desp<- 
understood. Tyrants, however combined and con-jrate circumstances, was widely different. He was 
federated, are never safe; and France, if suffered | advised to leave the country, but was prevented by 
to exist, will bring about their |certain destruction. | marshal Biron, who said to him: “you are .dvised 
It is now the 4th of August. An opportuni-y via/to fly from France; for my part, I contend, if you 
New-York offers, and I embrace it with pleasure to!were now absent,you ought to enter it at all hazails; 
send you this letter. jbut, now 1+ you retire, you will do voluntarily, what 
Nothing is known here of the internal situation of | tiie greatest eftorts of your enemies could net ef- 
the country. The papers are subject to the sever-|fect. In your present situation, to leave France 
est inspection. They are even prevented from re-|even for twenty-four hours, is to banish yourself 
publishing the news in relation to France, from En- jforever. The dangers which surround you are not 
glish gazettes, and they are above all cautious in as great as they are represented; and, those by 
saying any thing that can offend the allies, or encou-| whom you are opposed, are the same who you have 
rage a spirit of resistance to their multiplied insults already defeated, In fine, we are in France; and 
and outrages. Notwithstanding, howeyver,the treach- | here we must be buried. When a crown is the prize, 
ery or perhaps imbecility of the king, and the mean- | it is necessary to obtain it, or perish in the attempt, 
ness of Paris, many strongly fortified towris stili) When there is no safety for your person, but in 
hold out: among the rest may be mentioned Long-|flignt, it is best a thousand times .to die than sayeit 
wy, Metz, Landau, Huninguen, Strasburg; the/by such means,” &c. The eonsequences of. his 
Whole province of Adsase is in arms, Rapp has fre-/firmness; we all know. 
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In delivering himself up to the English, Rona- | theories in favor of what was, were destrored 
parte remarked substantially, that he intrusted him- | the force of what is; their Aces were Tes: ry 
self to a nation, in preference to an individual.— | their antiquated notions ridiculed: facts bellied these 
When such fellows fall themselves into difficulties, assertions, and disappointed their dn inink tans 2 
they know the difference between a government of! Their eves were half opened, and at leneth tee, 
laws, and a despotism It isa valuable commentary promulgated a constitution, which consecrat Pears 
on his own conduct and the pre‘ ensions of monarchs. | of the best principles of the exrly staves of Lk bi 
I have it from a eentleman who heurd general Blu-|volution. It Was too late—nublic opini-g, ere iy 
cher say, that he might have escaped with ease to | foundation on whieh eovernmerits can test tr the 
the United States. Pam surprised he did not do so, | absence of baronets, (and the bayonets were absen) 
had that been the case. Ivive you now in haste the | had slid fom under them. , lei 
reportsof the day The allies refuse all exolana- 
tions of their conduct or intentions—thev insist that} , Bonaparte re-appeared. He was not opposed be 
the army shall be immediatelv disbanded, and the the nation; he was enthusiastically received by the 
fortresses delivered up to them” Orders to ‘his ef- army. It was not forgotten that he had denouneed 
fect, were given vesterday. Tallevrand and Fouche | ™! liberal principles; his cant about tleolery, and 
wish for the eppointment of the duke of Orleans, the inysicries of authority, were well remembered, 
as reneralissimo. He is disposed to hoist the nation- He was again prepared to re-commence a frightful 
al colors, in opposition to them, and ‘he roval badge tyranny; but, sensible, ina little while of the may. 
the green, the colors of Artois, begin to appear.— | UGS of his mistake, the master of France was :!- 
The count @’Artois was Romty conialaer (89 compelled to conciilate tue general will; to Obey 
e’ ief, and threatens to leave the country, if the {the general voice. Around his throne, nothing was 
duke of Orleans is epprinted The dtneaee ect: jheard but acclamations of liberty and equality, de. 
Sion and division reign at the Thuilleries. They | WNClations of arbitrary power, and solemn recog. 
have at least three parties; the kings, the duke of | "1108 of the sovereignty: ef the poops. + "Fine tea. 
Artois, and the duke of Orleans. The majority of] 3 | 





stitution which he proposed, contained the best 
- . ee ; +1: inlec r the vi} sae : 1 re } on j re } var 
‘ . e ic >SSOr : cS} es F am ¢}, as. arne > * , . ™ ‘aaaeatas 
mors, manv of them idle no doubt. but tending to bye I’, merry 3 TuUPrUuaes evic ences of heyas influcnee 
shew the state of the public mind. now circulate i at Spars. oOo! lnprovement, which neither the 
and create considerable agitation. It is said, that | vie Ko meni“: weciger Peeing Ne 
i on” ? ‘ sufficiently powerful to destrov. Vhe second ad. 
fireworks are pre;aring for the destruc’ ion of the ns pl hana Ul to. destro; Phe second ad 
eitv, that the king is abeut to dep x, and that the ‘vent of Napoleon io the throne, was not more raped 
i > . ‘ A 9 Ate tus s bf éhne oe S onht Sie o. eo ne eel . FES ae te 
empress and her son are at Fontainbleau. Bonaparte | —_ nie . ike oo : sn gener tne nee vale 
fs sill believed by a great many people here to hago = - etre . A ae ee 
“ ee, ..P - |e Was Chased thence Dy /UV,UUU forcign D.yone: s— 
an France. anversat APCS | “neces elas. ; = 
Thad aconversation with the mat Quis |p, 700.000 foreion bavoncts. which breve replaced 
de ln Fayette vesterdav; he savs that every thing is | " aninjeee iin “are mer abinis = AP ee 
. e - - . 2) it =) * b ou a > 1s yr dace. 4 a Wo sale ; 4 
as had as it can be; however, still hopes that libe-| es wairvenlys On Tie he ut OF ae 3g i ue . renicil ae 
val princivles of government will ultimately be! — bie oF alone ee ee pastes 
éstablished in France and other parts of Europe. id wt pineal airy dcmagin consulted: x pracdipe eRe’ 
' nares “J OU" ’ NOME *¢ r Awe nme OSes 
Paris, Aueust, 1815.—I have more than once piv- acoder having 1 ahiaanlga aie py _ — a ve 
ities te colton, that Ge teindinles ofan en | France than with those of Japan Their miterests 
» sbi fog ' 3 ; r . ° “a ¥ , ett ~4 ° ‘ a ~ > | 2 WYNPPcAn* +3 eor T $4) 
lightened liberty, would ultimately prevail ia France es . “a Sg one maior’ = hs waa 4 Asie cd yh ' 
. : ‘ , ‘ , hands of Don Cossac.cs, Pancours and Scotca fish 
To prevent this, there is no other means than thel, >. -\-—agherspetae gael Sart as tage 
tanac;rs. Lhe nocKn nas vech cans edd " DV rst’ 


total destruction of the country. The combination, ' mae ss pO end APES CrNf 
of kings will in vain attempt the establishment of shepherd to oe ee ee os. hes arena peo’ im = an 
despotism in anvother way. Enraged, rather than| a paieh the wind ie the suorn lamb,” putics, and 
anstructed, by past events, in vein they pursue the | will reiieve tieir suici iis. 
friends of freedom; in vain endeavor to arrest the} The superannatcd dynacty roused by recent evens 
progress of philosophy, and restore the cld order of’ attribute their late fall to the mildness of their go- 
things, under the pretext of peace and regular go-|vernment. Their flaiterers demand incessantly, 
vernment. ; proscriptions, confiscations, exiles, and the re-esia- 
_ For more than twenty years, a necessary revolu-| blishment of the ancient monarchy, with all its pow- 
tion has agitated Europe. It went near to destroy|ers. Nothing is heard but excitement to revenge.— 
the assumed power of a priviledged class: public | What will be the immediate result of these mena- 
opinion contended successfully against titles and|cing symptoms, it is difficult tosay. But the prin- 
priests, and armics, and wealth; the constituent parts |ciple of despo‘ism is dead—it does not suit the age’ 
of the priviledged class, or its best support. Bona-| Thepresent crowned conspirators will awake to this 
parte appeared on the theatre of the world. He|truth—Liberty, however threatened, has not been 
imposed on France an iron yoke; liberty was every ' entirely smothered; she has kept herself afloat in 
where proscribed; the prerogatives of power could the most dreadful storms; she will survive even this 
not be too far extended; nor the arbitrary will of}most dreadful crisis. The friends of arbitrary au 
an individual too fully acknowledged. His tyran- therity have gained nothing by the destruction of 
nv lost him France, or, in other words, public opin- | Bonaparte: they have removed from power this “maa 
zon abandoned him.” A family, which had once oc- of destiny,” ashe czajled himself, than whom despo- 
eupied, returned to fill the throne. They were not /tism never hada sincerer or an abler advocate. Hie 
invited back by the people; they were imposed up- |ha i conceived great schemes to give it solidity; he 
on them by the force of foreizn bayonets. They |had denounced to the world, that dangerous faction, 
eame, surrounded by those like themselves, igno-|the republicans, whom he denominated “ideologues 
rant of a country from which they had been absent} et des liberaux,” against whom he maniiested on all 
for a quarter of a century. Absolute power in the }occasions the most deadly hatred. They have re- 
monarch was not only the best institution they could | moved him from the throne, and piaced upon it a 
devise; it was the only resource. legitimate sovercign of the same principles no doubt, 
What happened? the atmosshere of the present | but not’ as competent to give them that support 
@ge@, poisoned the old lovers of the past. Ali their | without which they camot survive: 
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rhe only mode, then to extinguish the principles 
which they so much abhor, is, as! Have beiore said, 
to divide and annitiiate France. Wiil his be done? 
wijl the allies fur'her disregard the solemn engage- 
ments they have contracted, and continue longer to 
tramp ie under foot their prociamauons and promises? 
atready they have acted with a degree of atrocity to 
which history presents us no paralie:, They attempt 
fo excuse their exactions, their devastations, and 
cneir robberies, by citing the conduct of Bonaparte 
_ nt Bonaparte eniered Berlin and Vienna gs a 
conquerors he advanced to Moscow as an enemy.— 
ue didnot declare to the Austrians, hor the Prus- 
si:ns, nor to the Russians, that irc came to re-esta- 
itish a legitimate king. That he che friend of 
«ishing; that he only fought against a particular 
individual, and that his des'ruction would be the 
sjenal of a sincere and honorable peace. But all 
this, gyev have ssid snd sworn. What have been 
their oaths but perjuries? their promises but snares? 
their curses but death? when they small have suc- 
ceeded in possessing themselves of the streng holds 
n the army shall have been dis- 

banded, when they shail have siript the people of 
ciciy arms, will they stop midway in thelr course, 
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of the country, whe! 
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expeciedly incapable of complying with his engages 
ments wiih his subscribers, he had contracted with 
the proprietor of theEcho du Leire to furnish them 
with that paper.” Ali the journals with the slight- 
cst preiensions to independence, huve been put 
down. 

The destruction of the liberty of the press hag 
bee: foliowed up by the annitilarion of the army, 
by extensive proscription, by the assassination of 
Brune, the arrest of Labedovere and Ney, the flignt 
of Clausel and others. The royalists exhibit them- 
sclyes in their true colours. Jacobinism was never 
20 prosperous; and vengeanee, and blood, and terror 
are the order of the day. The prevailing party feet 
that their power is ephemeral and accidental; i is 
this that renders them furious. Their weakness is 
‘he cause of their ferocity. Can it be believed, that 
aimoment of alarm and intimidation will be suffici- 
ent to destroy sentiments of national independence 
«nd national treedom?. I'he press may be destroyed, 
the mouth may beclosed, bit the eternal sentiments 
of liberty will live in the hear ; however surrounded, 
by bayonets, the Louises, and Robespierres, and Na- 
poleons, and Talleyvran 's, will be reached and van- 
quished by public opinion. 





before they reach that poin: to which their steps 
on cfore they accomplish that object to whicu 
heir measures are preparatory, or O1herwise Us5e,ess 
and vnnecessary. Lhave conversed with many fo- 
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i converge trequently with Frenchmen of all de- 
scriptions Trey express the opinions to which I 
pave given utterance. Amidst their grie*, and ine 
dignation, and tears, they still hope for better times 





reign officers. They say, that France will not be 
sliogether partitioned ‘and cut up, but that by the 
time they leave her, she will be reduced to a situa- 
tion that will prevent ber from again disturbing the 
tranquility of Europe. All this, if true, is very in- 
telligible. They will remain where they are tor a 
jong time; keep possession of the foriresses; slice 
of) some of thedepartments; intimidate and impo- 
verish the people. But the concep ion of grand de- 
signs, is more easy than their accomplishment.— 
Tiekings may quarrel, although there is honor a- 


1 
mong them. 
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! Their armies may find a capua in Pa- 
ris—nay,as the French did in America, imbibe prin- 
ciples of ideology. Above all, France may imitate 
Spain, and Austria, and Russia and Prussia, and 
consiier ber invaders, under whatever pretext, as 
her enemies—and whoare they who protess for her 
sich warmth of affection? the English who consi- 
der, and have for ages, considered her as their natu- 
ral enemy—the Russians, who have shown so much 
respect to the independence of Poland—tihie Austri- 
aisand Prussians, who, more than twenty years ago, 
while they pretended to assist the king, signed the 
treaty of Pilnitz. The encrgy of the revolution, 
aid not the justice or love of ihese same ailies, sa- 
ved ler then. Will she, when her ruin is more cer- 
tainly threatened, indulge in foolish confidence, and 
yield without a struggle? 

The peopie now endure a double tyranny. The 
Xactions of the foreigners among them are intoler- 
able, their insolence worse. They not only march 
in all directions over the couniry, destroying their 
woods, their public edifices and their harvests; 
breaking up all domestic quiet by intruding into 
their houses and using at will, their purse, thei 
wine and every thing else they may choose, exclu- 
ding them from pliccs of public amusements, and 
trampling them in the streets; but, amidst all this 
oppression, they aredenied by their own government, 
the poor privilege of complaining. A paper, “ 
Independent,’ to which I subscribed, dared to com- 


ment, loudiy enough to be sire, on this state of| 


things; it was offensive to the allies, the king's 
fiiends: the paper was suppressed; the editor thus 
cc, that *fineling huasglf om- 
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\I talk to the common people, they shudder at the 
{situation of the country. When they can do it in 
safety, they give way to feelings of madness and 
rage. They all agree ‘hat they owe their humiliation 
iprineipally to England; that she has at length sue- 
ceeded in what she has wished for centuries to ace 
icomplish; that the ruin of France is her object, the 
\establishmen. of the Bourbons on her part a mere 
‘pretence; and that she has engaged in the royal con- 
'spiracy against liberty, to effect her parricular views. 

The rights and privileges which the people have, 
;Within a few months, wrung from their kings, do 
inot escupe observation. The courteousness of Alex- 
ander, the receni principles promulgated by the Au- 
‘sitian, Prussian and Dutch monarchs, a e attribu- 
ited, not to their liberality, but to their fears. It wiil 
be found that there is no stopping mid way. Man- 
}kind will enjoy all their rights or none: freedom or 
slavery. Ferdinand shows himself more intelligent 
than any of them. He has acted wisely in establish- 
ing the inquisition; an army of priests is the best 
that a tyrantcancommand. Let Louis, if he wishes 
io reign, follow his example; re-build the bastile, 
renew lettres de catchet, revive monks and nuns, and 
religious mummeries, they are of the escence of 
monarchy. In what besides consisted the former 
covernment of the Bourbons? did they not tumble 
together and share the same fate? Shake from a 
building its foundation, ean it stand? Tie constitu- 
ition which henow offers, willprove lis certain ruin. 
I. isimpossible that there should not be among the 
|representatives, who are to convene ander it, a great 
many menofliberal and enlightened views. <A polie 
tical body thus composed, will, day after day trench 
upon his privileges, uli as a King, he ceases to exist. 
Corruption, but still morea thousand old abuses de- 
rivine strength from their antiquity, sustain the roy- 
al branch of the English government. The king 
would cease to exist, if the representative body de- 
served the nameor was differently constituted. The 
French legislative assemnbiy may be corrupted, but 
the coruption will not be so a le to royalty, be- 
suuuse it wiil not be so nicely and periecthy sysiema- 
rised. Theking of Wurtemburg thought to pre- 
serve, if 9 strengtlien bis power by means of an 
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rally, however, by the people. ‘They were scarcely 
convened, when they began, according ‘o his majes- 
ty, to intermeddle in affairs which did not concern 
them—they were forthwith dismissed. This very 
probably will be the fate of the Dutch and Prussian 
assemblies. In the present contest between the Kings 
and the people, all the powers of government are 
necessary to the former. ‘They must possess wealth, 
have armies at will, legislate, judge and execute; ii 
is only in this way that they can sustain their pre- 
tensions. Divide the power they have usurped, with 
the people, let them partieipate—they set up their 
richts, privileges, and prerogatives, and pre ensions, 
and wrongs disappear, and kings and aristocrats with 
them.—This is the natural course of things. 

[have already mentioned the arrest ot Labedoyere. 
He was colonel of a regiment at Grenoble; and was 
guilty, in common with the whole army and nation, 
of joining Bonaparte. He became a great favourite, 
and was elevated to a seat inthe house of peers’ I 
gave you aspecimen of his violence, and his attach- 
ment to his master: he has been tried and found 

guilty of rebellion and treason. Ifhe had opposed 
Bonaparte, but for his overthrow, he would in that 
ease also have been guilty of the same crime, so 
that the people are placed in a pleasant dilemma, 
when two fellows, called kings, choose to come to 
blows with each other. His c.se is to be re-heard, 
but it is supposed he will be executed, and that too, 
under the auspices of Fouche. He has committed 
but one treason, and Fouche adozen. Fouche voted 
for the death of Louis 16th—betrayed the republic— 
joined Napoleon—abandoned him—joined Louis 18th 
—abandoned him—joined Bonaparte again—again 
abandoned him—and is now prime minister of Louis. 
—A few weeks ago, he ordered Carnot io leave Paris; 
in consequence the following laconic and characier- 
istic notes, passed between them:—Carnot—“Ou 
reus, tugque jaille, traitre?”? Fouciie—*Ou tu vou- 
dras, imbicille!”? Isaw him a night or two ago at 
madame Catalani’s concert. He has iately married 
a young and beautiful woman; he has the appearace 
of being about sixty, and looks like the devil. 

The common people, so for from believing that 
Honaparte is sent to the island of St. Heiena, do no 
believe that he has left France. This is one of the 
effects of an enslaved press; they confide in nothing 
thatis published. Iam told every day that he is stil 
in the country They yield with much difficulty 
and regret, to the idea of his absencé, and they con- 
sole themselves with the hope, that the archduke 
Charles will get possession of the throne, and occu- 
py it as regent during the minority of Napoleon 2d. 
“Those of them wio do not take this ground, express 
their wishes unequivocally in favor of our tree go- 
vernment and eountry, with the most enthusiastic 
admiration, and say, twenty years hence, we must 
revenge the cause of the French and other people of 
Europe. 

I fell into conversation a few nights ago, at the 
opera, with a Hungarian officer; he spoke of the 
English government with much admiration, said 
that their government in [iungary was, next to it, 
the freest in Europe; that they enjoyed the shadow 
of liberty, which they must cherish, as they were 
deprived of the substance. I told him I was an A- 
merican: “Then you are an inhabitant of the happi- 
est and freest country on earth”—and so I have been 
toid by Germans, Russians and Dutch. 

What a singular spectacle Paris now exhibits. — 
Since the creation of the world nothing lke it has 
been witnessed. Paris is no longer « French town, 


assembly of deputies, named, not very fairly or gene-| 


the gardens, the palais royal; visit the theatres, the 
coffee houses, you see a dozen foreigners {op a 
Frenchman. You find yourself surrounded by groups 
of English, Russians, Cossacks, Scotch Highlanders 
Prussrans, Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, Du‘e}y, 
Italians, all speaking their respective languages 
wearing their ou're dresses, and indul ring their yo. 
culiar tastes and habits, and presenting to vou at 
one glance, something that belongs to the appear. 
ance of the inhabitants of every state in Europe. Tie 
scene is interesting and instructive, and might be 
gratifying, 1) I couid abstract myself from those feel. 
ings of regret and indignation which it never fij!s 
to excite. 

Colonel Labedo ere has been shot. A few hours 
before his execution, his wife, a beautiful young \wo. 
man, threw herself at the feet of the king as he ase 
sed through the crowd to his carriage, and implo. 
red his pardon; it was bru ally refused: shetfainted 
away, and was carried off by her friends in a state of 
insensibility. Her agony would have forced tears 
down Piuto’s iron cheek; but monarchs are aboye 
such weakness. ‘The execution took place near the 
wood ot Boul gue, amidst a crowd of indignant ind 
sorrowful speciators. The unfortunate victim, wit), 
a firm counien ince, his eves fixed on the piciure 02 
his wife, which was held up to his view by a friend, 
gave himself, his death signal; a bail entered his 
forehead. two others his breast, which he had eXxpo- 
sed naked to their fire, and he fell without a groan, 

Marshal Ney has arrived; his turn comes next; but 
it is prob. ble that his wealth, his n.imerous connex. 
ions, aud above all his late base conduct in relation 
to Bonaparte, may preven’ his condemnation. Such 
proceedings are as impolitic as they are cruel. Bo. 
naparte suffered this very king and all the brood te 
return unmolested. He shed no blood but that of 
the invaders of France. I hoped that the magnani- 
mous Czar de Cossack, d’Astrachan, de Pologie, de 
Siberie, dela Chersonese Taurique, &c.&e &e. wonid 
have iniertered; bu 1: is said that these prosecutions 
are curried on atthe imstance of the allied sove. 
reigns.. Iiis very clear that they would not prevail, 
but for their presence. The British government 
too, thougi their passions urge vengeance against 
traiiors—and as Louis owes, after the Lord above, his 
crown to the Lord Casuereagh, the viceroy must, 
or course comply. 

There is little ofa public nature to excite interest 
at present. Things remain stationary. ‘The kings 
are here and their armies, and we hear nothing of 
their ulterior views. Not one word is said of the 
probable iime of their returning to their respective 
dominions; in the mean while, there is no want of 
galiety and amusement; I go frequently to the thea- 
tre Francois—the pieces are well selected and ad- 
mirably performed, every part is well sustained; 
but Talma and Mademoiselles George, Mars and 
Duchesnes are particularly distmguishc |. I have 
never before seen such excellentacting, altho’ I have 
been present when Cooper in the U. S. and Keane and 
miss U’Neal in London, performed some of their 
favorite parts. The little theatres, «s they are called 
are weil worth attending. Thereare at least a dozen 
of them; they are open every evening, and for the 
most part well filled. I went afew nights ago, tv 
the theatre Ambigu, Comique, to witness the re- 

resentation of WVushingion, cr the Pennsylvania Or- 
phan. It has been brought upon the stage for twenty 
nights in succession. It is at least as much applat- 
ded as it deserves to be; and it gives me much plea- 


sure to believe that the name isof great service to it. 








$rance is France ne more, Walk the Boulevards, 








But, itis by no means destitute of merit, contains 
many fine sentiments, and js carried through triyn 
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phantly by means ofa ballet performed by Little ne- 

roes. Lt might be improved ai least on the score 
o;costume and decoraions. General Washington, 
for inst nee, is dressed in a full suit of British uni- 
form; seeins always to be in the figets, and is seated 
ov a splendid throne with the youthful and beatiful 
orphan at his side, charmed with a ballot performed 
by blackamoors. Thad a great mind to wriie to the 
snanager, reques ing him to give the general a litte 
ore gravity, and a blue coat, and to convert the} 
nexroes into Indians; but IT thought it was ver 
lucky that the gener 1 himself had pot been made a 
tncer, and so deciined interfering. ‘Ine piot is 
4.ken from our revelu'ion, and is composed of the 
s ories of Haynes and Asgiil. Weare favorably ex- 
bi ed; and that circumst ance seems to be universal 
ly pleasing to the audience. Tie theatre is not ina 
very fashionable part of the town and is not cro.wd- 
ed wits foreigners. The audience is French. 

We learn from a Frankfori paper, that France is 
to be divided into eigit military districts—Blu- 
cher’s head quarters are at Caen—Wellicgton at Pa- 
ri-—Barclay de Tolly at Milun—Wrede, with the 
Pavarians, a! Auxerre—Sciwartzenburg is station- 
ed at Fontainbleau. Tiie Wurtenbergners occup: 
ihe department of Ailier, &c.—and the S:xons and 


They deem it not only politic, but necessarv. Tie- 
alrexdy sow the seeds of conspiracy, and it wil! AAs 
be their fault, if the peace be ween the ews c ms 
res is not brought to avery speed, canchistan me 
No opportunity to injure and insult us, is suffered ‘0 
escape. I have now a letter before me ‘rom Bor. 
deaux, that states that the Americans «re avon: 
ed as Bonapartists, forced to take the cockade ori 
iheir hats, and otherwise ill-used, through m: chit 
nations set on foot by the English. | 
Nothing can equal their arrogance; T heard an of- 
ficer say, addressing himseif to another, at a restau. 
ratews, that for bis par’ ne was surprised that ‘heir 
zovernment should give itself the trouble to con- 
quer stich a miserable nation as the French. Ta -‘e 
estimation of these modest gentlemen, ‘he allies go for 
nothiog. The famous b.ttie of Waterloo was wii - 
ed bv the coming up of Bulow, with his Pruagsi:n-: 
the English were beaten, and the 18h of June 
would Rave wi'nessed their toral and final ove « 
throw, bu’ for the pro: ec‘ion of their entrenchmenss 
Tiev give the enfre chments at New-Orleans the 
credit of our victory; and take my word for ti. 4° 
Waerloo, they were equally indebted to them ci 
imheir success, ; ford 





Bidvis, the Upper an.l Lower Riine. Paris is to 
have the honor of being placed under ihe protection 
of corps, composed and mixed up of all this lie e- 
rovenous multitude. The great men are surround- 
ed, night and day, by guards regularly changed, and 
taken alternaicl, from iheir respecuve troops. I 
have te supreme graiifica:ion ot living not only in 
the same street with, but nearly opposi ¢ o prince 
$Scharizenburg. The band which accompanies his 
guard, gives us delightful music. It is composed 
of about thirty performers; but, notwithstanding all 
this, and their magnificent costume to boot, the sol- 
diers look mean and stupid and melancholy. I ne- 


Pars, September 1815.—Fouche ; atlevrs 

have been dismissed. The Heel ab oie hi. 
fares 3 party, or tha. 
ot the bloody nun, as the detchess of Angcoulene i. 
called, has pr vailed. Alexander threw himse!? j 
to that scale, for the disinierested purpose 4 
ving the place filled by bis minion the duke of Ricu 
lieu, formerly governor of some Roissian orovi Ob 
vis probable that Louis’s other roval friend. «1 
not be behiad hand in similar proofs of ood wil! 
and attachment. No one can recrret the dis» ceo 
Fouche; but, perhaps, he was in some mezsuve ne- 
\cessary to prevent, at least to temper the terrib: 
reaction with which France, and indeed the wioie 
of Europe, is threatened. 


ver see them, but they bring to my mind a gangot; Surely “the world’s last hope,” “the bulwark of 


negroes trembling under tie terrors of the overscer’s 
cow-skin. But, ihen they serve to augment the vo- 
lume of prince Schwartzenburg’s greatness; and to 
what othe: use has wie European herd ever been 
applied? are the, not the beasts of the Arena, goad- 
ed on to figit fur the sport aad amusement of wan- 
ton and idie spectators? 

Fouche las addressed a letter to the king. I send 
you acopy. No doubi is entertained oi its genu- 
lieness; but ihe state of tings is such, that it will 
not be pri.ted. kk is an abieproduciion. Infamous 
us he is, there is no deny ig bis taien.s of a superi- 
or order, and tono coun!r, on earti are they more 
reduubtable th.nto the Uniied States. However 
much he and Talleyrand ditfer on other poiats, hes 
uccord pertec ly in iheir hostility to us—TI have the 
following facts irom guod authority Some } ears 
ago, Wiese gentlemen, wile ministers of Bonaparte, 
agreed with tie Rrivish government to rurnish them 
Wit; 50,000 men, to be employ ed in our subjugation, 
on condition that England would aid in restoring 
Si. Domingo to France. The pian was nearly ma- 
tuied. Bonapar e was really, or affected to be, il’- 
ritaied at the measure, Whicis seems to have been 
udertaken by ‘he two arci-fiends, without his pri- 
v.cy, and iorthwith dismissed Fouche trom iis sé 
vice, 

I have this information from two respectable men, 
members of the late iegisia ure. Would 1. not now 


be a fine opportunity to renew this intrigue, ior the} nad been secured to her by treaty. 
doubie purpose of puuiing down republicanism, and 


relieving France irom « portion of the bandi.t, by 


our religion,” must felicitate herself on ‘he fulness 
of her triumph. ‘Through her mens, the inquisi 
tion flourishes in Spain—the order of Jesuits as been 
re-established—the pope has been ensbled to roe 
test against the constitution of Belgium, because ix 
contains principles of toleration; and the pro’ cs- 
tants throughoutFrance are plundered and assassi 
ted by religious fana ics, who during the revolii ion 
and even the despoti:m of Bonsparte, weve kep 
down with a strong hand and prevented from iod::.- 
ng inanarchy and bloodshed. An addre<s 05 (his 
| subject, cireulaies clandes'inely in Paris: i* is soid 
jat the protestant church, where I purchased one 
whici: TE will send you. 
The hopes, which have been en’er ained hy BONE 
of the liberality of the allies, have given way to 
mortification and rage: the public property, and the 
| public works, the safety of which was guaranteed 
by treuty, have been given up to robbery and ruin. 
The galiery of the Louvre has been stript of i's 
pictures; and the statues and vases have disapnesr- 
ed from its splen tid apartmens. Teonsider it as a 
happy event of my life, that Tiiad an opportunity 
or contemplating this wonder'n! collection of the 
chef-Wceuvres of the pencil and the ciisell, befére 
hey fell into the sacrilegious hands or Goths and. 
Vandals. Scatvered as they willnow be over Fu- 
ope, no stich oppor unities will ever agzuin be afford- 
ed. France had obtained them b: conquest; they 
° ; Wiiat title has 
ne prince regent to the apollo beivulere, and the 
venus de medicis? would not bachus sui his royal 


ee 


2 





Which she is oppressed? does any one believe that] .igness infinitely better? during the perpetration of 


Castlereagh would object? nothing would be so gra- 
fying o the Briiisa gove nment as a War Wita us. 
SUrekeeanT Te You. 1X 


iis fl-ciious spoliationgroupso indignan’ French. 
Li - coues.ed aowid the buildmy—the allies bey 
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eame alarmed—regiments of troops. were brought | enemies, except Americans; they were rarely thouph¢ 


up, and 4 crowd dispersed. 
closed. I applied for permission to enter; but, up 
on being asked first, if I were an officer, and next, i 


i were an Englishman, and answering in the nega-| were as unacquainted with a 


tive, was re! used edmittance. 


A triumphal arch bad been raised by Bonaparte on 


The doors were soor | of or recognized. Tie govermments of Europe know 


-|our strength and weakness, abhor our institutions, 
‘tand envy our prosperity. It would be well, if the 
nd thought as seldom 
of us, as their illiterate 1d miserabie subjects. 

In the rude and hasty remarks, which I have sub. 


the Carousel; on it was pieced a gilt car, drawn by |mitted to you, it is probable that errors both of 
the celebrated horses of Corinth. These horses, the jopinicn and of tact may have found their way, silley 
workmanship of Leusippus, after having travelled |were my impressions at the ‘ime; they are so gen. 


from Greece to Rome, to Byzantium, from Byzanti 


eraily siill. The only mistakes which ‘Tnow recol. 


um to Venice, andirem Venice to Paris, are again leci, are: these rela‘ive to the destruction of the por- 
in motion: they are destined to return on their foot }celein manufacture at Seve, and the advice said :& 


steps. For a 
who ean say, if the impulse given to barbarism by 


while, they will stop ac Venice: but }have been given to Napole: nD, by Lucien Bonapare. 


onthe subject of his resignation. The porcelain 


kings and priests shall not be arrested, that they manufacture, although tmiuch injured and pillaged, 
may not fall into. the hands of the infidel Turk, and| was noi destroy ed —And I have reason to believe 
agsin be restored to their farhiul owners and their|thz: the conduct of Lucien Bor. aparie was entirely 


Na‘ive state? 
You are, no doubt, anxious to knew what 





different from what I supposed, when 1 wrote te 
you. He denounced, in te strongest verms, the 


opinions are eniert:ined of us in the parts of Europe|ieeble and foolish views of the legislature: opposed 
I visited —The people generally of England aftd|theirreliance on tec promises o! ‘the allies; siadioten 


Frence, 


poi ionon the globe,and even complexion.—{ landed 
orpool near the mouth of the 


a few miles from Live 





ore profoundly ignorant of our rovernmen ,; ‘he deniorable events which have ensued; and urged 


eo 


ihe emperor to perseveré ma resistance which ij it 
bad not saved France trom subjugation, would at 





Dee. After waiking about a mile over a barren!ieast have protecied her irom disgrace. 


heath, which was used us a warren, I entered what 

might be termed a snug and comfortable tavern 

T!.e landlord, a dull and heavy fellow, expressed his 

respect for the American-, and his pleasure at the 
re-estublishment of peace between the two nations; 
He wacieel, that he had always considered them a 
mild, decent and great people; but he could not 
account tor their submit ting io the government of 
sucha ferocious and bloo d-thirsty tyrant as Mi. Mad- 
ison: For his part, he believed he was worse than 
Bonaparte.—Tihere was nothing rude nor insolent in 
his manner; so, I set about cooly and deliberately +o 
convince him of his misteke. He listened with per- 
fect incredulity, «nd believes to this day, that the 
P: esident of the United States is as savage as achiet 
of Anthrephagi. 

I mentioned to you my going to the theatre Am- 

bigu comique, to see the performance of Washington 
or the Pennsylvania Orphan. On eniering the pass- 
age, I observed to the box-Keeper, a woman, (the wo- 
men in Paris do every thing) that they were to per- 
form an American piece to night.—Yes, sir.”—0Oi 
course there were anumber ot Americai, characiers 
introduced.” Gh? oui, monsieur, il’d beaucoup des 
Negres.”"—*W ell, bui (said I,) the Americans are 
no’ negroes.— “Ma foi! then you believe the French 
are all fools.”—I though: it was useless ‘o argue the 
point further, and walked in. The same remark 
hus been made to mein England. 

The Americans here, very mye to their mortifi- 
cation, are generally taken ‘fo: Englishmen; if noi 
for En glish men, for Germans, Snanis ards, any thing, 
but what they are. ‘When you mention you are an 
American, then you ere eusked, when you leit Mae- 
tin ique, or ityou know Mr. such-a-one in Guadaloupe. 
I suppose in Spain 3 you would be deemed an inhabit- 
ant of Mexico or Peru; and, in Denmark, or S.. 
T)onma .— The people of England know little of us, 
and fold us in xffec'ed contempt or real hatred. The 
peopie o: France are as ignorant; but admire and 
ré:peci us. Ido not « speak oF fanatics, or Bourbon 
ists. During my residence now oi some months ip 
Paris, I never received the slightest insult; 
indeed, when Iw: 
a n-onsieur Cod- dun n 
ence, some o' ovr 
and during the siege, 


—To cbviaie this inconveni- 


s tu ken for (to use their expression ) sive tor a 





geese i—-enbast tes Te Cag 


Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Hacer, Oct. 16, 1815. 
The opening of the session of tie states general 
took place tiis morning. His majesty the king made 
ihe iollowing speech:— 
“In the course of the session which I this day 
open, according io the constitution, impor‘ani in. 
ieresis will be submitted to your deliberations. 
“Since the spring, exiraordinary efforts have been 
prescribed by eveits whic: it was impossible to 
toresce. Every Beigian loves to turn his eyes upon 
this period, which is that of the establishment of the 
national indepencdence—and a sentiment so general 
will lighten the sacrifices which it shall judge indis- 
pensably necessary to require. Treasures have been 
necessary to arm, in a short space of time, whole 
lines oi for resses, .o double the national army, and 
to Maintain the.s:ill more numerous armies of our 
allies. You will be informed of all that has been 
done on these dificrent heads, as well as of the con- 
siderable burdens they have caused to our financcs, 
In these circumstances, justice requires more ‘than 
ever, that ‘he state should xequit itseli towards lis 
creditors: a great number of them belon g to the coun- 
tries Which have already fel: the evils attendant 
upon war. Howcver, in combining the measures 
relative to this subject, I have most carefully con- 
sulied the means oi my faithful subjects. I have ap- 
plied myseli toalievia:e the burden and to render it 
equal, by dis ributing it over several years and 
among ail classes ot society; so thai 1 flatier myself 
that these measures will be found wholiy worthy of 
the »pprobaiion of the states general. 
“The esumates ot the expences of the following 
year, and of the means of mee: ing them, will be an 
equally serious cbjeci oi delibera.ion ior your high 
mighiinessess But 1 persuade myseii that the re- 
sult will be salutary in every res spect, and that a pru- 
dcnt introduction ot taxes of the same kind, will put 
un endto the cons'raints which the mu.ual communi- 


unless} Cations of some parts of the kingdom render expen- 


moment. 
“Among the laws already in force for some of our 


citizens, immediately previous to] provinces, and which, under cerizin modifiea'ions, 
wore the cockade; but the} it will be proper to make. applicable to all, that om 


the national miliiia deserves to be distinct; our com-. 





eagle converted then: into Prussians, or at all events 


marked them as strangers: All strangers wore tag men vim wiki doubu@es be to make the exccutign of 
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i, uniform for all\the Belgians, according to the prin- 
eiples of the union; and even though this institution: 
may remain for years susceptible of progressive 1m-, 
wrovernent no trial cxn appear to us too difficult—no | 
effort too great, when the point in question is to es- 
tablish the firmest bulwark 07 the general security. 

“However sour high mightinesses may indulge the 
hope that the nex: vear, less stormy than this has 
peen, will not require unforeseen or exorbitant sac- 
riices, it is probable that I shall speedily have to 
communic.t¢ to youa general treaty of the sever- 
eins at present in arms, which will give new guar- 
anices for the tranquility of Europe.. * 

“Tous we shail at length behold the time when 
the legislator, res‘ored to his true destination, will 
employ all his faculties in the ameiiora ion of morals, 
as the encouragement ot public instruction, ina wise 
reform of the estabilshments for the poor. 

“Already have peace, and the confidence it in- 
spires, revived several branches of ancient indusiry 
Commerce Will find now aliment, not only in the col. 
onies which the low countries have recovered, and 
for the occupation of which very expensive prepara- 
tions have just been comple‘ed, but also in these 
which T was obliged to cele last vear. , 

eThe supplementary convention on this head with 


Great Britcin will be doubly agreeable to yeu, as 








confirming the foyal and beneficent dispositions of 
this powerful allv, as well as the care with which I 
waich oa every side over the commercial interests of 
my kingdom. With the sid of divine providence, 
mean to persevere, without remission, and wnneet) 
deviating from impartial justice towards all, in the 
exercise of the dudes imposed on me. Your co-op- 
eration in the general measures renders you witness- 
es, and, asone may Say, guarantees of the purity of 
we views of the government. 

“Employ the influence which your virtues and 
knowledge insure you, and which will be confirmed 
by frank and unanimous application, to the interests 
of the countrv, in confirming or reviving in peoples 
minds calmness and security. Let the time soon 
come when every one of our countrymen shall indulge 
wih full confidence in his representatives and his 





king—for the peace‘ul enjovment of the rights which, 
the constitution secures to all the citizens, in 
manner equally clear and irrevocable. 


. 
Re ee ne 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE BELGIAN BISHOVS TO TUL KiNG 


OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Belgian bishops have presented the following 
address to the King of the Netherlands:— 


“Sire—We believe it our duty no longer to delay 
€kpressing to your majesty the surprise and the 
grief which your proclamation of the 18th of this 
month (July) has caused us. 

“In the conviction that it is the first duty of the 
bishops to speak the truth ‘o the throne, when the 
grand interests of rclizion are in question, we now 
fulfil this dutv with the more confidence and frank- 


‘Ess, as your majesty frequently testified to us your 


intention to protect religion with all vour power, 
and as in that very procizmation which is the cause 
ot our uneasiness, you assure to the catholic chureci 
lis establishment and i's privileges. 

“Sire, the existence and the privileges of the ca- 
tholic church, in this part of your kingdom, are in- 
sonsistent with an article of the plan of the new 
eonstisution, by which equal favor and protection 
are promised all religions. 

“Since the conversion of the Belgians to christi- 


attempt of Joseph the second to maintain it wag 

fruitless. ‘The tyranny of the lasi Freach yoverne 

ment established it in theory; but no reli-zious trou. 
bles ensued, because the head of the state proiect- 

ed the protesiant sects as little as he did tie catho- 

lic church——After this power, the declared eneny- 
of all religion was overihrowa, the Belgian church 

recovered a Lher spiritual rights. In the ordinance 
of Maren 7, 1814, which the commissioners of .ne 

allied powers expressly confirmed, tne general ¥0~ 

vernmentof Belgium deciaredy “Henceforward the 
evciesiastical power and the temporal power wili be 
Inviolably maintained in their respective limits, ag 

they are fixed by the canon law, and by the aacient 
consti ution of the couniry. 


_ “Sire, we do not hesitate to declare to your ma” 
jesty, that the canonical laws, which are sanclioned 
by the ancient consti-uiions of the country, are in- 
compatible with the projected constitu'ion which 
vould gtve in Beigium equal favour and proteciion. 
to all relizions. 

“Pie canonical laws have always rejected schism 
and heresy from the bosom of the church. The 
christian emperors thought it their duty to maintain. 
these laws, and to secure their execution, as ma 
be easily seen in the collection of edicts upon this 
subject. 

“tro n Charlemagne down tothe unhappy epoch 
of 1781, and the tollowing years, all the sovereigns. 
of this country in every age, exclusively prorec.ed. 
the apostolic and Roman catholic religion, and secu- 
red to it the undisturbed enjoyment of ali the rights 
and privileges, in the possessiun of which they 
found it. 

‘The council of Treat, all whose resolutions were 

published in these provinces, and have there tie 
force of ecclesisstical law, after confirming all the 
old laws of the chureh, which fix the jurisdictions, 
the rights of the bishops, of the chapters, of the 
universities, and in general of the regular and seca- 
lar clergy, commanded the bishops to see the exe- 
cuiion of them; and carefully to watch not only 
ver the maintainance of the sacred pledge of the. 
ai.h, but also that of the laws which concern the 
esseriiil discipline of the catholic church, and se- 
cure the consistency and (ie inviolabhity of its go= 
vornment 

“These, sive, are the duties of the bishops of 
these provinces, and the laws of the country have 
consiantly allowed and ficilitated the fulfilment of 
them, till a higher powcr prevented them in part 
froin discharging them. 

“If your majesty, when you secure to the Belgic 
church her existence and privileges, nas the inten- 
tion, as We conjecture, to maintain the entire execu- 
tion of the holy canon law, we are incapable of duly 
expressing our thanks to your majesty for it. But 
we most respectiuily take the liberiv to lay before 
your majesty, an article of ihe new constittion, 
which, m securing the same protection to all reli- 
sions, would be incompatible with tue free and en» 
tire exercise of our official duties. 

‘We are bound, sire, incessantly to preserve the 
people entrusted to our care, fiom the doctrines 
which are in opposition to the doctrmes of the Cas 
tholic church. We couid not releaseourselves from 
this oblization without violating our most sacred 
duties; and if your majesty, by virtue of a funda- 
mental law, protected in these provinces the pubiic 
profession and spreading of these doctrines, the pro-. 
oress of which we are beund to oppose with all tie 
care and energy which the catholic church ex. ecig 
from our office, we should be in tormalop position te 





peity, such a dangerous innonation has never been 


duged in theee pretmeoes, mniess by force, The the! 


aws of the state, ta the measures Which your 
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Ynajesty might adopt to maintain them among us, 
2id in spite of all our endeavours to maintain union bivkataeack tei ei : iiss 
and yyecce, the public tranquility might still be dis- oppose buta weak bulwark to the disorders wiica it 


turbed. 

“And since, by article 136 of the propesed con- 
siitstion, he public exercise of a form of worship 
may be hindered, when it might disturb the public 
tranquili'v, it foliows that the free exercise of our 
religion might be hindered by 4 possible conse- 
quenée of the rights and liberties lof the catholic 
eciures in these provinces 

“We lrre not conceal from vou, sire, that such re- 
gulstions, if they were confirmed by vour majes y, 
could oulwtend to «a rerewel of the troubles whic! 
desoluted these provinces in the 16th century: and 
that ‘hey must, sooner or later, aliena‘e the hearts 0 
your f.ithful subjects in this part of your kingdom, 
where the att:chment to the catholic fiith: 1s stronger 
and more lively than inany o her country in Exrope. 

“Already the proclamation of vour mayest) : 
which announced that the new consti ution should 
ensure the liberty of religion, and give all equal 
f:,our and protection, fille! every heart wi h con- 
eernation. I: is known that this d.ngerous sys’ er: 
is one of the main articles o® ‘he modern philose- 
pov, which has been the source of so many misior- 
tunes ‘o us—hat evidently aims at excring indi 
ference to all relirions; at lessening their influence 
from day to day, and destroying them in ‘he end en- 
tirel. 

“We are hound, sire. to tell vou the truth in its 
fi'lextent. The clergy of these proviices have no: 
observed without pain, that vour majesty has been 
perousded to exelude them from the assemblies 1 
Which the erent in:erests of the state were discussed; 
that the pian of the new constitution contains dis- 
tinctions for the nobiiiiv, and that the clergy, once 
the first class in the state, 1s deprived of them; tha 
i‘ willnot even have the right of being represenied 
in the proyincial assemblies; that its influence on 
the -cceptance of the new constitution is carefull; 
removed, so that the expressions of your majesty’s 
proclamations, are not among the persons mos wor- 
ch oF the confidence of their feliow-ci 1zens: lastly, 
that they are not «lowed to inseribe their disapp-o- 
Vie,: votes on the lists of t!.enotables. 

“All these are measures (we say it with grief io 
your msjesiy) which can appear to us only as an un- 
h ppy omen for the future, sivce your majesty’s min- 
isters already wecount the opinions and votes of the 
whole clergy for nothing—upon subjects which are 
as much within their cognizance as that of other pri- 
vate persons—nay, their peculiar province as far as 
the interest of religion is concerned. 

“Tt is impossible to calcul:te ull the ill consequen- 
ces that may arise fom the continua‘ion of such a 
plon; for i? the cx holic clergy are no more to be 
consulted upon the concerns of the chureh, if it is 
decided ‘hat they con have no share, or at least only 
2n accidental share, in m:king the laws, especially 
those rel tive to ecclesiasiic:l jurisdiction, how can 
they hinder any eccro:chment upon the inalicnable 
rights o* the episcopal dignity wich belong ‘o the 
extholi: church, and to the privileges which your 
mjes'y ensures to 1? May they not be arbitrarily 
Je sened in national assemblies, when the clergy 
h..ve no influence, or at the most, a very precarious 

one? f 

“Experience has proved how important it is, that 
the clergy possess a high rank in the state. The 


privileges, which ennoble the functions o° the 
priesthood in the eyes of the people, ihe cergy caw 





has continu:lly to conlead with. The interes, peace 
and welfare of a state, depend chiefly on the stute of 
morals. ‘Tiere are no good morals where there ig 
no religion. As things now stand, rejigion is more 
or less respected, i1 proportion as its servan s are 


more or ess honvured and respected, accordin> :¢@— 


ihe existing laws. I[. is easy to confine the good in 
due bounds, but the witked dare every Uung against 
a clergy Wuich does no. enjoy a certain respect in 
the siace, 

“Your majesty has doubtless remarked, that the 
catholic reiigion, which was established again in 
France by the codcordat did not produce tie ex- 
vecied effect, because by the sys.em of the sove. 
reign, tse clergy enjoyed no rank, no consideration, 
no influence in tne siace. They were to be account. 
ed as nothin; they were oppressed by ail the in-es 
‘ior authorities; they soon became, as it was intended 

ney should, incapable of exercising good, or of 
preventing evil. 

‘We nave the confidence that your majesty will 
Jeign, in the submissive and respectful represenia- 
dons whicii we make to you, in the frank expressions 
of our senumenis, to see only the ‘uifiiment oi one 
of our mos: important duues under presen: circum- 
stances, only anew p.oof of our devotion 10 your sa. 
cred person, only ine sincere wisi that your majesty 
may reign over these fine provinces in constunt 
peace, by a perfectly pacernal government, and by a 
poweriul and durabie union between the clergy and 
di roval authorivy. 

“We are, with the profoundest veneration, your 
majesty’s most humbie, obedient, and taithiul ser- 
Vants. 

(Signed) “Prince Macnict of Brogiio, Bi- 
sh pot Ghent. 
“J. A. Banner, vicar general, 
cupitulary ot Liege. 
“J, Fonsuua, vicar general of the 
arcitbishopric of Meiines. 
“CHannks Francis Josep Pisant, 
bishop of Namur. 
“Francis Josspa, Dishop o: Tours 
nay. 
“July 28, 1815.” 
( Bremen Gazetie of Sep. 16.) 








Blucher’s Letter. 


FROM A LONDON PAPER. 

[Tine following let-er, from prince Blucher to his 
majesty the king of Prussia, is in circulation; it 
is said io have been publisned io the whole army 
under his commanc«:} 

“Your majesty has been graciously pleased to or- 
der that the army shall receive its arrears oi pay; 
butas no hing has ye been received in France, is 
nigimess che chancellor prince H «rdenberg has giv- 
en orders to M. Von Bulow, the minister of the fi- 
nances, todraw the necessary sums from our own 
country. Your majesty will allow me to express to 
you openly and witnou: reserve, my opinion and re- 
ques , and that of thearmy. Upon our advance in- 
to France we were animated with the wish to ac- 
quire noting for ourseives but honor; but on the 
o:ner hand, to relieve our distressed country, and 
enable vour majesty to heal the wounds which long 





respect they enjoy exiends to the region itsel/, 
whicu ‘exces it. However great the personal me-; 
ri of the servants of the church may be, yet in our: 
times, li it is not supported by ign rank and legal | 


«~ 


misicr unes, and hostile arrogance have inflicied up- 
on our coun ry in general, and upon every individu- 
alfamil:. For tiis reason I demanded a contribu- 
Yon of gne hundred millions of franga frem Pars; 
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and of thissum I wishéd to apply only a part to the 
use of the army, and therefore proposed to your 
njesty to allow the army two monihs pay, which 
was graciously granted; but as al ered circum- 
s ances reuder this Impozsibie, the whole army wil 
novonly joyfully rcnounce the two months pay, but | 
we mast uumbly beseech your majesty to let no 
more money be paid as a: present, uiean what is ab- 
gui.iely necessary tor the wounded. We will ra- 
tier subinit to Ge gre.test priva ion, than draw to 
Fronce the revenues of the site, wuich are raised 
win -o much difficulty, and thus enric,) iivis de esi- 
ei comrrs, and destroy in the bud the reviving 
prosperity 0. our native land. 

(Signed) *BLUCHER. 

“Head Quar ers at Chartres, Aug. 12, 13815.” 
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Ferdinand & the Inquisition. 
Among the curious but disgus lig papers we are | 
div receiving tiom Soaia, indicative of the debas- | 
el state of tuat coum, and the rapid progress of; 
the inquisition andthe Jesuits, urder ine benign au- 
svices of the beloved Ferdinand, we present our 
readers With a traisia iow o: che Easter instruc ions, 
eoinmunicated by the holy office 07 the inquisiuun, | 
in the diocesan bishops, ‘or U.e information and go- 
viniment or toeeconessers of their respecuve dis- 
tricts. 
Laster instruc ‘ions of ihe holy ofice te confessore. 
*“Agiong the deiieace aid wershty matters which | 
wor hil occupy tie attention of his majesiv’s! 
seth o one supreme and general inquisition, it} 
t 


t 


c 

fids chat itas preferably called pon to attend 10} 
tre vue, good and spiritual reliet of those persons, | 
win. through debiiiiy and natural weakness. igno | 
noice, m:lice. or perversenesso” heart, are contan-| 
V y 

h 


) tei with any one or moreof the ecrors and even! 


i 


‘ 


write down, in the most specific terms, all his er. 
rors, the circumstances thereof, time and place in | 
which the same were committed, seén or heard; 
and if any persons were present, they shall be nam- 
ed, and he shall specify all that is known of them. 
Tive confessor shall cause him to sign the declara- 
tion, if he knows so how to do, and if not, he shall 
make across, and the coufessor shall always sign 
with him, 

“In the third place, he shall make him abjure the 
heresy, and absolve him, by reconciling hii to the 
church; he shall enjoin him sacramentally to c#n- 
fess all his errors, and impose the penances he may 
consider adequa e. Wien all has been done, the 
same sall be forwarded on to the tribunal of the 
holy office. 

“Lastly—i? the most efficacious persuasions 
shouid not be sufficient to overcome the peni-ent, 
on finding him weli disposed and influenced br die 
detes‘ation, he shali absolve him from the excoin-. 
munication for ihe present, explaixing this ta the 
peni ent for his own information and government.— 
Wien this measure shall have been adopted by the 
consessor, he shall send due notice of the same te 


ithe tribunal. 


“And that «ll the sbove may have i's due effect, 
tue same is communicated to you o the end, that 
tarough your bands it may pass to the knowlege af 
the confessors of your jurisdic'ion and district, 

“Qur Lord preserve you m ny years, &c.” 

(Signed ) &c. 
“Inquisition of Seville, February 12, 1815.” 





sa 


Legitimate Blessings of Spain. 





FROT TAIN ENITBCRST NEVE. 
“Tvrants (:aid Alonso the wise) prefer acting “or 
their own interest, although contrary to the good of 


eeses beonging ‘o the different nations which! the coun rv, to ‘ering for the common advantage of 
hve ocenpied the soit of Soain. Wherefore, avail-!all, bee wise they always fear to lose their crown.— 


Ing iseli O° the osportunity of the approachitg 
fiifiment of tue Basier precept, and desirous that 
ithe taidiful should prepare and dispose them- 
selves to comply with this, ins wort! , manner, it 
hes resolved to lay down the junctions of the holy 
oflice, for one year only, purpor jog, tat ail secular 
and regular confessors, approved by the diocesan 
hishop, shall be sformed in what manner they are 
to conduct themse!ves iowards their peni ents, wiio 
may have incurred any external mixed heresy, and 
in the manner and form established and adop‘ed in 


1, 9 - 43 ° . . 
the holy office. with advan-age to the faithful, even | 
though they may have pervaricated whenever they 


may have acknowleged their errors, and subject 
themselves to the following instructions. 

“Ist. He shall, with the greates’ efficacy, per- 
susde the penitent to accuse himself to his own 
confessor, of the errors and heresies into which he 
may have fallen, without promising hin the benefit 
of cbsolution under another form; assuring him of 
the inviolable secrecy he will keep, a3 well as is 
‘ept in the holy office, and that the least injurv 
shall not result to him therefrom; on the contrary, 
it shall prevent him from being punished, ifhe should 
be secused by any person of the errors and heresies 
at de “ proper to manifesi; which if he should 

on ie remains exposed to the usual penalties. 
oa - second place, if the said penitent should 
ee te confessor shall take down hie declara- 

» under oath to speak the truth, which shall be 


eaded 3 : 4 
7 ded in the following manner: “In the town of 


one N day of the vear, N before the n«dersigened 
Mise spontaneously appeared N,” &c. stating 
 “§G Country, and preleysien, &e! ang he ehall 


And ‘hat they mav work their own will the more 
easily, they always use their power agains: the peo- 
iple, in three modes of sub le policy. ‘The first 45, 
‘to make their subjects foolish and fearful, becanse 
'then they will not dure to lift them herds agaivst 
ithen, ov oppose their desires: the second ts, to 318 
iddiscord amongst them, in such wise thitthey trust 
inot one another, because then they will not ta’k 4- 
igainst them, lest their secret should not be Kept: ‘he 
{third is, to make them poor. And above ail, tiev 
icrush the powerful and the learned, and take care to 
orbid all mee ing ,and vrest concourse o* people. 
“This observation of the sapient king, his suc- 
cessors appear to i ave dilizently reduced to prac- 
tice. Every ende vor hus been used to mike the 
jupper classes fool sh and fearful; and we must say, 
with a succe’s proportioned to the grandeur oF tne 
design. The grandees have not sappeared in the 
cortes since the end of the fivteenth century. Tae 
court, indeed, never permits them to ¢9 out of its 
sight; they are always eitherat M-drid,or at the 
‘veyal residences called the Sitios. Tere they are 
indulged with riband.s, kevs, anl o'her plavthingss 
‘but by no means allowed to have av coanexion with 
| their tenantry, or to derive any power but from roy 
alfavor. One of them having asked permission to 
visit his es'ates, was told that if he went there he 
must siay. Their property is consequently mis- 
managed; and six or seven estates, accumulated in 
one person, are o;ten the bane of the country, but 
{never give strength to their possessor. Tans, shora 
for the natural influence of wealth, they consume 
| thelr revenue in splendid palaces, in fetes which 
nave heen Known to ceat 39 er 40,v0U/ each, and in. 
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diress proportionably expensive. They view with ence and a bad cigar, is quite indifferent as to Whag 


fear and trembling the dawnings of displeasure in 
the court favorite; and submit to any degradation for 
a permission to glitter in the society of the capital 
—the only scene in which they are fit to appear. 

“The reign of the prince of peace compleied the 
dissolution of morals. The road to preferment, 
during that disgraceful period, lay through the pro- 
stitution of all principle—the surrender of a friend’s 
secret, or of a daughter’s honor. Vice, thus en- 
eouraged, soon led to want, which brought new sa- 
erifices to her shrine; and the whole of the upper 
ranks were reduced to base unblushing, and beg- 
garly cour iers. 

“The inquisition of modern iimes turned its at- 
tention from heresies in faith, to improvements in 
knowledge, and observances of society; in which 
it displayed equal vigilance, and caused equal ter- 
ror. Tie pile, indeed, was no longer lighted for 
Jews or Protestants; but young men were dragged 
to prison from the bosom of their family, perhaps 
by the order of a relation, for venting too freely the 
abstract speculations of their college. Education, 
neglected among thenobility, was an ordeal to those 
who embraced a liberal profession. An improper 
book, or ‘a useful invention, were equally denounc- 
ed by tie formidable ministers of the holy office.— 
Dulness and ignorance spread their wings over the 
whole land. 

“It may give some idea of the system of the 
eourt, tomention their behaviour to the excellent 
and lamented Jovellanos. Some time after he had 
been disgraced for an attempt to improve his coun- 
try, he was sent toa convent in Majorca. There he 
amused himself mm the benevolent task of instract- 
ing the inhabitants of Palma; many of whom of the 
richest families knew not how to read and write— 
His Kindness and amiable manners soon made him 
beloved; which, being reported at Madrid, an or- 
der arrived for his close confinement in the castle 
of Bellver. 

_ “The most striking defects of the nation, are the 
ignorance and corruption of the higher orders— 
the ignorance and apathy of the lower Tne go- 


vernment has contributed largely to the torneer; | 


and is far from guiltless in relation to the latter. 

_ “Political economy seems to have beea cultivated 
m Spain, only to show how contrary her laws were 
toallthe precepts of science. Many branches of 
trade were monopolized by the government—agri- 
eulture was restrained, in order to promote manu- 
factures, which have never flourished—the peasan- 
try were subject to manv heavy burdens—discou- 


the world may door :hink. Sometimes’a constable 
crosses his Way; he grumbies, wraps itimsels inn nig 
cloak, and is sacisfied wis tue sun of his ctumce, 
And without pretending to attach too great weight 
to physical cause, it is impossibie to dey that ine 
natuves of a warm Climate find a great consola iog 
for all misfortunes, in the scnsations inspired |by 
fine weather, and the intoxication 0: a tepie air. ~ 

“It was Known, hat, besnies ali hese unbecil. 
ities of supersiidion which uisgraced ais (Ferdi. 
nand’s) return—besides the re-establisiimencot ie 
inquisiuon—besides the exe, off Various grounds 
or pretexis, o: several tiuusand families, ue jad 
thrown invo prison more tian fiye tuousand perssns, 
for no other crime than taat of administering or se 
sonding a government waicn all Europe had reco 
nized, whicu had resisted ail tue otters of Bonap vce, 
and under Wiiom tie resistance Was made Ww Whiga 
he owed bis crown.” 








Spain. 
[Translated for the Bosion Palladium.] 


MADKID, JuuK SL 
On the re-establishment of the Jesusis ia Spusn. 


Tae kiag our masier has received trom isis ioli- 
ness Pius 7.i, a lever of which the foliowimg isa 
transiation: 

“Qur very dear son in Jesus Chiist, health and 
apostolic benedicuon. Tie sen-iielis of yenervus 
piety, which have exciied the royal heart of your 
mujesty, have been confirmed as 18 Malesi, Wucn 
desirous of doing a disuuguisiied benefit .0 wie reil- 
gion of Jesus Cirist, your majesty nas resvived to 
re-establisn tie Company of Jesus. We give your 
majesty tie most uifectionate Uianks for tae copy of 
your royal decree, which you aave sent Us, aad auch 
more tor tne filiai derereace winica your majesty ais- 
covers for our cuunsels. May tu@ fatuer o1 imerciss 
send down his blessing on us reigious disposition 
lof your majesty, and cause your reign vo prosper 
more every dey fur the guod of your most imtbfal 
subjects, and principaidly of tne cauicu, Of Wie. 
your majesty munifesis yourscis we defender 1 
your states, with so muca glory to yourseli aid 
consolation tous. We suppiicate and wali incessantly 
supplicate tne Lord to pour isis celesuat grace on 
the person of your majesty, 10 €siabiisia you. Mla- 
yesty more each day in tae maxims which reader 
you a king truly cathouc in your subinission to we 





raged in their most laudable pursuits—and feitered | Hoiy See, und in your iove ior we futner of ail we 
. = © =T ' ° . P " . . 
m their most innocent amusements. gThe over-jtuithful; being aime in Uie Mean Ue to assure your 


whelming estates of the grandees; the vast proper 
ty of the church; the want of roads, cinals, coals, 
and wood; the number of holidays; and many more 
zmpediments which it would fill 2 volume to enume- 
rate—have so checked the industry of the midling 
erders, that they have long ago given up their hopes 
ef wealth, forthe biessings of ignorance and inac- 
tivitv. The whole kingdom is one large cas‘le of 
mdolence. The people of the interior (for Andaliu- 
aia has more muslin and duplicity) have all the rude- 


ness, the frankness, and the romance of the dark 


ages; no mechanical inventions; no moral discove- 
ries; have penetrated that tranquil region The 
power which took away the means of improvement, 
extinguished with it the desire to improve; anda 
spell of enchantment seems to forbid any wish to 
escape from the easy insignificance in which the na- 
tion is bound. A Spaniard, with a tolersble house 


> rer him, moacy eapugh to pay for bis subst 





majes y thac we love you will tue greacest Leuder- 
ness, and that with tne greatest effusion of Our 
acart we give our paternal, apostolic Deaedicuon te 
your majesty and to ali your royal iamiiy. — : 
Given at Rome, Sia. Maria, Maygiore, the 22d of 
July, in the year 1815, 17ta year oi our Ponu- 
ficate.” 
PIUS 7<b. 
His majesty has also received the folto wing | ete 
ters, Whici: the vicar gencral of Ue Conlpaiy 1 ¢> 
SsuUS, and tie Spaiisis inonks Of the same Compal), 
residents in Italy, have equaliy direeted to him 1rom 
tome. 
“Sacred Catholic Royal Majesty, 


The re-establishment of the company of aeons 
ordained by your majesty in all your most hep 
dopiinjons, jy so glorious for it, that not. ov 
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The Pope’s Allocution. 








wakes it forget all the very heavy misfortunes which 
it hus suffered for the space of half a century, but FROM THE LONDON counrer 
euises if also to rejoice in having suffered them, » ai ‘ey é& 
and even to count them among the most extraordi- é : > “EPT. UV. 
nary favours of Heaven.—Terefore, with the liveli- Allocution of his holiness pope Pius VII. in the secret 
¢. expressions of our tongue, and with the most _ consistary, held the 4th of September, vas, | 
obsequious affections of our heart, we rencler thanks J hye nag te React | ghana been ane 
to your majesty, because vou have, in a moment, ef- | Pr'isec that to this — es we co Pe any 
f.ced «ll stains with which our enemies have disgra- | Ur joy to yous yet oubt not t * it wo ave in- 
ce! it for so many years, and have caused to appear | CF eased my satisiaction could you have sooner par~ 
in ihe face of the whole world more glorious than | icipated in it. 4 " . 
before.. So singular a benefit will remain eternally! | We would have wished to apprise you ce ot 
engraven on our hearts, and will oblige the whole; the eS veveral of our provinces, both ine 
company to shew itself perpetually grateful, re-| W€ might testify our gratitude to the sovereign c whe 
doubling in activity to correspond faithfully to the Penser oi all good, with ‘hat solemnity which is due 
most pious end for which your majesty has deigned | for so great a benefit, and also to the glor ee Re 
to re-establish it. archs from whom, next to God, we have received so 
“qy the mean time we will all prostrate ourselves; gre#t a Kindness, i 
beore the altars of the Most High to implore the| But now that the convention relative to the resto- 
eompletion of all spiritual and temporal blessings on | Fauion of our provinces, In execution of the decree 
your mazesty, vour roval family, and your beloved | Of Congress, 1s concluded with the minister of our 
subjects. And Lin the name of all, presenting mvy- dear son in Jesus Cirisi Francis H. Emperor of Aus- 
self before the sublime throne of your majesty, beg ‘la, &c. and our jurisdiction completely established, 
our Lord to preserve and prosper your important We may give a free course to our joy, which we have 
li‘e along course of vears. Jad with difficulty restrained, and following the custom 
“Your christian, roval majesty’s humble, submis- 01, the ‘Holy See, let us rejoice at our success im 
give and obsequious serynt. . “7 business, , 
JUAN JEREVI, vicar general of the Searcely had we been in the course of the lasf 
Company of Jesuits. year delivered from our captivity, when we directed 
Rome, July Ist, 1815. jour first atten ion o the aff-irs of the catholic church 
‘ jover which, all unworthy as we are, we preside, and 
oats . al ie i a ees £1 _a¢ Which wili always have the first place in our thoughts: 
Si — e the Spanish mon Sof the Company Or with recard to these aff..irs, it appeared to us that 
Jesus, residents in Italy, most faithful subjects of \. ought tohave nothing so much at heart as the 
your majesty, present ourselves at your royal teet to | ob + ining the restitution of all the provinces whicls 
express to rou our sentiments of loyalty, gratitude compose the pairimony of St. Peter,ef-the posses- 
and obedience, for the royal dispatch of the 29th of 305. of wisich the holy See has been deprived in these 
Mav, with which you have condescended to call the, times of error and wickedness, being bound thereto 
Company of Jesus into your dominions. 'by our characier of administrator, and by the oath 
“Sire, this beneficence has obliterated from our. which we took when raised to the supreme Ponti 
remembrance forty-three years of misfortunes; nei- ficate. 
ther should we name them, if your majes' V had not. In consequence, as soon as our dear son Cardinal 
deigned to mention them with so much goodness. Hercules Gonsalvi, Deacon of St. Agatha, alla Sab- 
Bu: all vanishes in our minds at the splendor of a yurra, had rejoined us, we sent him to Paris as weil 
sovereign, of a father so religious, so beneficent, | to offer to our dear son in Jesus Ciirist, the christian 
and so worthy of our veneration. ‘king Louis, our congratulations on the recovery of 
“In adversity, we gloried to have shown ourselves | his hereditary kingdom, as to commence with hins 
fai:iiful to our sovereign and lovers of our co:ritry.| and the other sovereigns in that capital active ne 
Tiis is a very sure pledge of the love, respect and | gociations for the restoration of the possessions of 
gratitude which animates us at a time in which'the holy Sce. For that purpose, we addressed te 
your majesty has given us the greatest proof that a| each of these princes a brief, not doubting bat thar 
monarch can gave of his benevolence and his piety. {these illustrious monarchs would, from thier own 
“Correspondent to these sentiments are those of magnanimity, justice, and equity, be disposed to 
sur eternal gratitude, which we would explain if any} protect the cause of the church.—Nevertieless it 
expressions would manifest it in full extent. The} was not fit that we should remain idie in so impor- 
prompt obedience and submission to the orders of|tant an affair, and we did not neglect to implore 
your majesty will supply the want of them and de-/ their succor in the recovery of our provinces alrcady 
Monstrate it in part. (delivered from invasion by the power of their arme. 
“We will flv, sire, to employ our forces, and what Cardinal Gonsaivi arrived speedily at Paris, ful- 
remains to us of life, in the exercise of our functions, | filled the coinmission to his most christian majesty 
‘0 make the best return in our power, for the in-| with which we had charged him, and was received 
comparable benefit which you have conferred upon} by the king wih those demonstrations of interest 
ls, to serve your majesty and our beloved countiy, | and love for us which we had reason to expect from 
and to fortify in the hearts of the loyal Spaniards the | Lis high vir'ues and his piety; and then proceeded 
spirit of religion and of love for their sovercign, of | without delay to London, where ti:e allied sover- 
Nuch, to the astonishment of Europe, they have} cigns, with tle exception of our very dear son in 
‘ely given such sublime examples. | Jesus Christ, Francis I. Emperor of Austria, were 
, Our Lord preserve the-precions life of your ma-/assembled. 
jfsiy the many years that christianity and the coul- | How could we suppress the feelings of jw and 
"Y require. | gratitude with whicu we were filled, on learning 
“Sire, at the royal feet of your majesty, your most |j,ow eur envoy was received in the opulent capital 
bmissive, obsequious and faithful subj ccts, lof so mighty a kingdoin. He there reaewed what 
“The Spanish monks of the Company of Jesuz,|had not been scen for twocenturies, the speciaci¢e 
resident in dialg. Jofa Cardins] Legate and appeared publicly in Lon 
mn 


‘Roma, July L, 1815.” on, Wit the perimicion oi tee gevarmmrnt, cerot- 
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ted with the distinguishing marks of his dignity, n 
the same manner as he would have done in the cup- 
ital of the christian world. 

“Our legute was immediately admitted to an au- 
dience of his royal highness the prince regent; he 
delivered to him our brief, offered him our congra- 


highness as for the valiant English nation, waich has 
- govered itself with such glery. 

Te cardinal was received at the court of the 
prince regent with such marks of kindness and at- 
t:ciiment to our person, that it was impossible to 
manifest more. And for this reason professing our- 
“selves strongly attached to ‘he prince regent, and ‘o 
ail the classes composing that generous nation, for 
which we already cherished the strongest inclination, 
‘we most cheerfully embrace this opporiunity to 
give them a pubtic testimony o: our esteem, and o. 
eur Warmest gratitude. ? 

After delivering our brief to each of the soverei "ns 
eu: .evate submited to tiem ‘he cause of the apos- 
tolic See, and solicited urgentiy and severally tie 
res.itition OF ecca of the provinces, of which the 
holy See has been successively despoiled, in conse- 
quence of the revolution which commenced in 1789. 
He represented in an official nove all the reasons 
upon which the incontestibie righ § or the holy See 
are tounded, and in our name implored the same 
sovereigns to be pleased to take the Romish churciy 
under their just protection. Such was tire kindness 
of the allied privces—such are the proofs waicn 
they have given of their good disposition towards us, 
that we have more and more reason to congratula e 
ourselves on our resolution, and to acknowledge, in 
a more particular manner, wha good grounds we 
had to piace so much hope on tueir authority and 
their kindiness 

Wirea it was de-ermined that a congress should 
be .@la Vienna, 'o treat of the political system o: 
E.uiope, the cardinal lezate, by our order, repaired | 
thitner, and presea-ed (wich he had noc the oppor- 
tunity of doing at Pavis,) to our very dear son in 
Jesus Cavrist, Francis emperor of Aus ria, our brie, 
our ieiici...tio’s, and our representations. You are 
too well acjuainied with the reiigion, piety, nd good 
fail of that great monarch, to render any det.il 
nece sary ere, of the fivorabie disposition he has 
shewn iowards us. From ihe report or the cardinal, 
we can assure you that his majesty evinced ine 
most favorable intentiois, thac ne constantly ex.| 
pressed those inientions in the most re-assuring 
Janguage, aud that they experiesc:d no alteration | 
Giniil Wie definive conclusion took piace. We are} 
perstuded hat tie foriuna e success of our negocia-| 
Lion 1s cuiefly owing to iis good will towards us. 

Tie sovereigns, as you Kiow, had resoived to pass 
gome Months at Vienna, Darlas tia Ume our legate 
was empioyed on many other vdjects, voll spinuai 

and emporal, relative tu the Holv See and the 
eaurca. We siall give .ou in due time an accowit 
©: éil iis sransaciions. Mesnwnie we canno: pass 
ever the Manner 1a which ne supported the ‘igaicy 
o. tue Hoi, See, and tie prerogative of ks repre- 
seuia ives. Wo en chere was a question of adjourn- 
me wan iidefiue vena, the difficult ques ion o: 
the precedence of Wwe iiiis.ers of the Eu-opesn 
eourts, our legate togk particular care on that ocea- 
sivii to Malnald the dignicy of tiie apostolic see. 
and iorender 1) even more Imposing. We owe to the 
m ~nankuliy Of the liiuscrious monarchs, even o 
those (vnica Oucht ine more to excite our grati 
Buic) Woe are not unned in Communion wath the 


eiuicia or St. Pe er, the cleeree deciviaé that here 








| 

gates and nuncios of the holy see, who occupy the 
first rank among the ambassadors of sovereicns. Iq 
passing such a decree thev doubtless had 40° in vies 
our Character of a temporal prince, since in that re 
spect we are so much below the power of ming 
ovher princes; thev considered the dignity of op 
»riesthood, «nd wished to take meri.‘to themselves 
for hono: ing: i, * 

Our legate having continued to maintainour ine 
rests, and ‘o remove numerous di ficulties, the ‘en. 
poral affvirs o* Rome were definitively te.minued 
by asolemn decree of the congress, purpor ing ‘ag 
‘ME HOLY see s could recrin possession of he Murcs 
oi Ancon ‘5 Macerata snd Fermo, the dacries of G). 
merino, Benevento, Pore Corvo, and ‘he provinces 
of Ro wano, Bologna and Ferrara, Known under che 
“enomimacion of he three legations, that part of the 
legailon of Ferrara wie! is situated on the le’t of 
Wie Po, being however excep! ed. 

Such O venerable fatiers, is the cause for jov, wid 
Which we this dav communicate o you, §persuaded 
tiait his happy even: will give vou no less plessre 
tnan we have ex >erierced from it ~=‘Tie Lord God, 
who mortilie:.. and vivifieth, who humbleth and ex. 
alieta, af er the davs and vears whic) we iave passed 
togetlier in our a lve sity, moved with compassiva 
towards ts, Now. 11 his bontiv, restoreth 40 us ‘hose 
provinces, 0 wiic-. we have 30 long been deprived, 
and deigne n also to prepare or us a grind consis. 
tion by addiag still further to the snlendor of the 
Romanchirch. If we exnerience so mich jov, it 
ceriaiitly is not on our own account, we bei ge far res 
move fom all ambi ion of -emporal grandeur, but 
from respect to God und his holy caurch. 

The more ex ensive indeed the patrimony of St 
Peier is, the more the sovereign pontiffs have it is 
‘heir power to provide as they oug'it, by their ‘unc 
tions and their dignity, for the wants of the church 
and the fai hful throughout the whole world. We 
are therefore of opinion, that all the priices wio a 


' . > > ; 
vored our appiica-ions at Vienna, either personally 


or by their representatives, as was dose with 3 
much interes by our dear sons in Jesus Curist, Lou 
is the most christian king, and Ferdinand «he cai 
lic king, as well as the prince ro.al of the Braziils, 
regeat of Portugal, have deserved well not only of 
us but of the catholic churca. 

This glory, also shared by those princes who do 
not belong to the Romish church, and whom we ive 
likewise found filled with good dispositions aid 
kindness awards us. Aid whom ought we to name 
With greater hoaor than the august emperor of Rus 
sia, Alexander, u privce as illustrious for his milia- 
ry glory and his vic.ories, as forthe wisdom of his 
government. This august monarch took cogniz«ce 
of our ci.ims with peculi:r friends vip, and 5.) 
ported our interests with all his power and aut’ 
iy. Could we pass over in silence the services |e 
dered us by Frederick, king of Prussia, who has Cl 
sanfly shewa timself disposed in our favor? we 
have the sane obiigations to Cuarles king of Sve 
den, who has voluntarily concurred ia, and so ardeits 
iv wished for the setilement of our afvirs. But 
how can we abstain ivom anew expressing oll gre 
ciude to his royal highness the prince regent of 
England, who hus been so earnest i. our behalf, ut 

he orders which ne himselt gave have been o ‘great 
dy .niage to our inie: ests in the congress of Vien 
“Ve acknowiedge tiat we are tie more obliged [0 
ese princes, because they had fewer motives 10F 
<ipportiog ond provecting he cause of the spostel 
c see. We will not finally forget the minister? 
plenipotenti.ry by whom the important affairs 
wie princes have bien ciscussed at the congres 
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jyeir services have been marked in our beialf, and 
py seconding with their counciis and influence the, 
excellent dispesitions of their sovereigns, they 
nave greatly contributed to the happy issue of the 
pasiness of the church, See 
Let us loudly confess, O venerable brothers, that 
he consolation which we experience atthe restitu- 
tion of the provinces of which we have spoken, has 
not been so entire as we had hoped, in that the pro- 
vince of Avignon, acquired by the holy see, and 
possessed for five ceniuries, the county of Venais- 
sin, likewise possessed by it during a longer space; 
und lastly, the province of Ferrara, situated on the 
left bank of the Po; all districts belonging to the 
holy see as Much as the other ecclesiastical domains, 
main still separate from their legitimate sove- 
reign. We have through the ministry of ow le- 
gate laid our acclamations on this subject before 
gngress: we have moreover petitioned our dearly 
beloved sons in Jesus Christ, Francis, emperor of 
Austria, and Louis, the most christian Kiang, under 
whose government these countr.es lie, that ‘they 
would, with that magnanimity which belongs to 
them, restore them to the holy see. We hope that 
our labours will not be unproductive We have 
pliced great confidence in the tried religion and pi- 
ety of these two princes, and we doubt not but that 
sovereigns so great, so powerful, will per‘ect their 
vlorv, either by restoring to us the possession of ter- 
riories Which belong to St. Peter, or indemnifying 
us for their loss by some equivalent compensation. 
Nevertheless, that the delay of resutution or 
empensation might not prejudice the rigiits of the 
holy see, our legate made a legal proiest to con- 
gress against their retention both in our name and 
inthatof theapostolic see. He delivered a copy of 
tha! protest to the ministers of all the princes who 


}sion, in which were given particular details on the 


injuries which the spiritual rights and inierests of 
the church had sustained, and that the wisdom of 
the sovereigns was solicited to apply a remedy ¢o 
these evils The wishes long expressed by all good 
catholics, and those of our paternal heart, havin 
been seconded, we hoped with the concurrence of 
said princes to provide for the urgent wants of the 
church. However, the congress was about to dis- 
solve without setiling any thing respecting the af- 
fairs of the catholic church. The same day the !e- 
gate notified the protest of which we have spoken, 
and which was relative to the temporal affairs of ‘he 
holy see; he presented another with a noie of his 
hand to the ambassadors of the sovereigns, rel. ve 
to the spirituals and temporals of the church of Ger- 
many. We shall abstain from farther ebserva‘ious 
on this subject, as copies of the protest and the 
note will be laid before you. After having defini- 
tively terminated every thing regarding our person, 
and which served to secure the rights of the holy 
see, we doubt not that the princes, convinced on 
their part, of the importance of this objec:, and its 
interest to themsclves, will devote their eares ia 
promote the interests of the church, and take such 
stepsus may enable them to regulace all the eccle. 
siasiicul aifairs of Germany. We hope this the 
more confidently, as we have just learned, that at a 
new Congress Which is soon to open tie affairs of 
Germany itself will be regulated on a permanent 
basis. We hope ‘hat in this congress, particular at- 
tention will be paid to the affairs of the church — 
Religion being the most solid basis of empires, and 
tie firmest support of public felicity, sovereigne 
and all governments are essentially interested in dee 
fending and protesting it. 

in order that we may not fail in our duty to sup- 





hal signed the treaty of Paris of the 3ist May, 
1614, which treaty was ratified at Vicnna. 
ed tiereto a note,*in which he stated in detail, the 
reasons for making such a protest, and formally re- 
quested their insertion in the protocol of the con- 
gress. ‘ ‘ 

You may, venerable brothers, take cognizance ot 
the protest and note. We have ordered that these 
two documents, one written in Latin, the other in 
French, should be communicated to you, with the 
I‘alian translation, in order that all arbitrary inter- 
pretation may beavoided. You will also see, that 
our legate has, in these two doeuments, protested 
against the article of the decree of the congress oi 
Vienna, by which the enperor of Austria and his 
successors are authorised to establish garrisons in 
Ferrara and Comacchio. That measure, which at- 
tacks the independent rights of sovereigaty of the 
apostolic see, may disturb the exercise o; the legit- 
imate jurisdiction, prejudice the neutrality of the 
ecclesyastical state, and expose it to hostilities im 
time of war. 

Having spoken of the temporal interests of the 
Roman church, it remains for us to advert to the 
ecclesiastical interests of Germany, which have noi 
been forgotten by our legate. Fiatiered by the 
hope that the new order of things establishing in 
Germany might concur wiih our views in repair- 
ing the great injuries which the church has experi- 
enced in that country, we enjoined our legaie to di- 
rect all his attention to that subject, as being one 
of the greatest importance. ‘Tiiis he continued io 
do from the opening of the congress until its close. 
A commission was formed of the ministers aad 
Princes of Germany, to whom the affairs of that 
country were specially referred. 
lay all our claims, was addressed to that qasnmis- 

SurrLement Te Vou. |X. | , 


A noie, contain-! 


port the rights of the church, and the holy apostol- 


He join-|ic see, which we are bound to preserve in all their 


integrity, weconfirm with our full apostolic autho« 
rity, the two protests made by our legate, relative 
to the rights and interests as well of the holy see, 
as of the church of Germany, in the same manser 
as is declared by the apostolic bull which we have 
already issued. 

We cannot terminate our speech, without testify« 
ing our entire satisfaction of our legate, for having= 
so worthily performed the duties we entrusted to hia 
execu‘ion. Though his modesty rejects the praise, 
it isa homage rendered to truth, to manifest the 
sentiments of our heart. His justice, probity, and. 
talents have merited our good will, since the com« 
mencement of our pontificate, and nothing could 
give us greater pain, than the being obliged to sep. 
arate from him. In France, during the time of our 
captivity, he gaveus procts of his constancy and fie 
delity, we therefore conferred upon him a leg.tion, 
tull of difficulty, in which he perfectly fulfilled 
what we expecied irom his talents and his devotion 
to our person, and the interests of the catholie 
church, in conforming to our orders with tae greate 
est punctuality, anda zeal above all praise. He aag 
terminated with the most worthy success, the mis- 
sion With wnich we charged him. He nas therefore 
deserved weil of the holy see, and we owe him chis 
public eulogium. . 

It is now our duty, O venerable brothers, to unite 
our prayers, in order to render to God, tne author 
af all good, and whose special protection we have 
lately experienced, the just tribute of the thanks 
weowehim; and since we are persuaded that he has 
igranted us so many favors through the intercesstom 
and merits of the most giorious virgin Maury ard 


the * apogigs 2h. Rea ord &, Paul, we wilijag 
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the day consecrated to the nativity of that holy vir- 
Bin mother of God, after the solemn mass celebrat- 
‘ed in our presence in the cathedral of the prince of 
apostles, address to God our thanks-givings with 
penta and hymns, and we will then offer the iri- 
ute of our homage to the most holy Mery and to 
the glorious princes of the postles St, Peter and St. 
Paul, in order that by their powerful intercessions, 
‘God, along with the most ample gifts with which he 
has gratified us, may grant a perfect tranquility to 
the church of which we are the visible head, and 


the holy see have experienced, an increase ef glory 
and happiness. | 





Order of the Russian Emperor. 
Afier the late review of the Russian army at Ver- 
tus, the emperor Alexander issued the following 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Camp at Vertus, Aag.50—Sept. i1. 
“Treastn and the perfidious designs of (he enemy 





‘ef public repose have brought you, brave warriors, | 


to the same plains in which last year, after having 


iLesolutions of the Bishops of Ireland, 


At a meeting of the Roman catholic prelates of fre. 
land, held in Dublin on the 23d and 24th of Aw 
gust, 1815, the following resoiutions were unanj, 
mously agreed ‘o:— 

The most rev. Dr. Kelly, president. 
Resolved, That itis our decided and conscient joys 
conviction, that any power granted to the crown of 

Great Britain, of interfering direcily ov indivecily 


‘in .heappointment of bishops for the Roman catho- 
give unto all the princes whose benevolence we ard 


lic church in Treland, must esseitially injure, and 
may eventually subvert, tire Roman catholic religion 
in this country. 

Resolved, That this conviction deeply and unalter. 
ably impressed on our minds, we should consider 
ourselves as betraying the dearest interests of that 
portien of the church, whici the Holy Ghost hag 
confided to our care, did we not declare mos' tine 
quivocally, that we, at all times, and under all cir. 
cumstances, depreca e and oppose, in every c.noni- 





cal and cons‘iutional way, any such interference, 
Resolved, Thai though we sincerely yenerate the 


supreme ponit# as visible head of the church, wedo 


vanquished him, you opeired to yourselves, in follow- 
ine his tract, the read to Paris. ‘Thanks’ tothe Al- 
mighty, your valor already sufficiently known te the 
world, has not been put tonew proofs. 

. ©The general measures adop' ed by the allied pow- 
ers put a stop to the aud:.city of Napoleon Bonxparte 
before your assistance in the field was necessary. 


; e , . 
/no. conceive, that our apprehension for the safety of 


‘the Roman ca:holic church in Ireland, can or ought 
to be removed by any determinatinn of his holiness, 
jadopted, or intended to be adopted, not only with- 
out our concurrence, but ia direct opposition to our 
repeated resolutions and the very energetic memo- 


We himselfhas been obliged to surrender a prisoner. 
You have not the less demons'rated, by a rapid march 
from the banks of the Dneiper and the Dwina to those 
of the Seize, that the t-anquility of Europe is not 
foreign to Russia, and that notwithstanding the im- 
mensity of the distance, you are always ready to 
combat for justice whenever the voice of your coun- 
try and your sovereign may call you. 

“Ty now sending you back to your country so dear 
to you, it is pleasing to me to have to express to my 
brothers in arms my gratitade for the zeal and order 
which I have observed in inspecting your ranks in 
the plains of Champagne. The remembrance of 
that review, in which before the ailied sovereigns 
and their gencrals, the regiments of the line and the 
artiHery rivalled each other in the order and preci- 
sion of their movements, and in the goed condition 
of their arras and equipments, will always be pre- 
sent tomy memory. I thank you at the same time 
for the maintenance of strict discipline, and for the 
regular conduct which vou have constantly obser- 
ved in foreign countries, and te which the inhabitants 
do perfect justice. 

{Here follows the emperor’s thanks to the prince 
Barclay de Tolly, and the chief officers of the army, 
&c.]} 

- “May the benediction of the eternal accompany 
you in your march to your homes,—His all powerful 
liand, in preserving you from the evils which accom- 

pany war, indicates to you the path which ought to 

re-conduct you to the bosom of your families; be 
rrateful for his infinite bounty, by constantly fi llow- 

ing his laws, and unceasingly recollecting that di- 

vine mercy has been to you particularly favorabie, 

Because you have always placed ali your hopes in 

Gop. 3 

' (Signed) “ALEXANDER.” 

‘ After the review of the Russian army, the empe- 
rér Alexander ordered a religious solemnity to take 
‘place, in which after returning thanks to God for 
having put an end to.the cajamries of Europe, he 
made a vow tothe eternal to exercise all his soul 
and the strength of bis empire for the preservation| 
of peace 











rial presented om our behalf, and so ably supported 
by our deputy, the most rev. Dr Murray; wo in 
that quality, was more comnetent to inform his holi- 
ness of ihe real state and interests of the Roman ca- 
tholic church in Ireland, than any other with whoin 
he is said to have consulted. 


“Resolved, That a declaration of these our senti- 


ments, respecttul, firm and decided, be transmitted 
to the holy see, which, we trust, will engage his ho- 
| liness to feel and acknowledge ihe justness and pro- 
'priety of this our determination. 


Resolved, That our grateful thanks are due, and 


sare hereby given, to tie mest Rev. De Murray, and 
the right Rev. Dr. Millner, our late deputies to 
Rome, for their zealous ana able discharge of the 
trust repesed in them. 


OLIVER KELLY, President. 

RICHARD O'REILLY, 

J. T. TROY, 

THOM %S BRAY, Cashel, (proxy,) 

P. EVERARD, Coad, Cashel, 

D. MURRAY, Coad, Dublin, 

PAT. JOS. PLUNKETT, Meath, 
WM. COPPINGER, Cloyne, 
CHARLES SUGBRUE, Kerry, 

JOHN POWER, Waterford, 
CHARLES O'DONNELL, Derry, 
JOHN O’FLINN, Achonry, 

PETER WALDRAN, Killala, 

JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSEY, Killaloe, 
FARRELL O'REILLY, Killmore, 

P. RYAN, Ferns, 

CHARLES TUCHY, Limerick, 

G. PLUNKETT, Elphin, 

THOS. COSTELLO, Clomfert, 

JOHN MURPHY, Cork, 

PAT. M’MOLLEN, Down and Connor, 
KYRAN MARUM, Ossory, 

PETER M’LOUGHLIN, Raphee, 
‘JAMES MURPHY, Clogher, 
EDMUND DERRY, Dr -more, 

M. CORCORAN, Elect. Kildare and Leighlig, 
JAS. MAGAURAN, Biect. Ardagh 
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Catholic Petition. 
Dublin, June 26, 1815. 
The following is a copy of anew petition, as read 
by Mi. O'Con seu: 


é 


qo the honorable the house of commons in parliament}, 


assembled. 

We, the roman catholic people of Freland again 
approach the legislature with a statement of griev- 
ances under which we labor, andof which we most 
re pecifully, bur, at the same time, most firmly sol- 
icit tre effectual redress. Our wrongs are so noto- 
rious, and so HUMesous, that their minuté detail is 
quite unnecessary, and would indeed be impossible 
were 1 deemed expedient. Ages of persecution on 
tbe one hand, and of patience on the other, suffierent 
jy ales: our sufferings and our submission.—Priva- 
tions have been answered only by petition—indig- 
nies. by remonstrance—injuries by forgiveness. 
i pas been a misfortune to have suffered for the 
s.ke of our re igion, but it has also been a price to 
have borne the bes ies:imony to the purity of our 
doctrine by the meeknees of our endurance. Like 
the great type o7 our adora ion, we have not mere: 
been he passive victims of unjust inflic.ion, but we 
ave even ende voredto expiate the cruelty of our 
oppressors. We have sustained the power which 
snuned us—we have nerved tiie arm that smote us, 
wits « gratitude always superior to our privileges, 
yehuve lavished ourstreng h,our talent, and our 
treasures, and buoyed upon the prodigal profusion 
9 ur young blood, the triumphant ark of British 
jiberty. 

We approach, then, with confidence, an elighten- 
ed legislature. In the name of nature, we ask our 
rigi.s a8 Men—in the name of the constitution, we 
wk our privileges as subjects—in the name of God, 
we ask the sacied charter of unpersecuted piety as 
christians. 

Are securities required of us? We offer them— 
the best securi‘ies a throne can have—the affeciions 
stapeople. We offer faith, that was never violated 


p—hear's, that were never corrupted—valor, that 


never couched, Every hourofperil proved our al- 


lesiance, and every ficld of Europe exhibits the ex-| 


an.ple, 

We abjure all temporal authority, execpt that o! 
our severeign—we acknowledge no eivil tie, save 
that oO} our eonstitution—and for our lavish and ve!- 
wiary expenditures, we ask a reciprocity of bene- 
fits. 

Separating, as we do our eivil rights from our 
spiritual du-ics, we earnestly desire tha: they may 
hot be confounded. We “render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s,” but we must also “render 
unto God the things thet are God’s.” Qur churcia 


ould not descend to claim a state autho ity, nor do 


We ask for it a state aggrandizement; its hopes, ics 
powers,and its pretensions, are of another world; 
and when we raise our hands ta the state, our prayer 
«hot that the fetters may be transferred to those 
hands which are raised from us to heaven We 
Wonid not erec’ a splendid shrine even to liberty on 
theruins of the temple. 
_ fvbchalé then, of five millions of a brave and an 
sulted people, we call on the legislature to annihi- 
Mle the odious bondage which bows down the men- 
tal, physical and moral energies of Treiand; and, in 
the name of the gospel, which excludes all distinc- 
Uon, we ask freedom of conscience for the whole 
christian world. 

Mr. Charles Phillips having been declared the au- 


: on rs 
)0t of this composition, several members spoke 


Hig ly in his praise; ang Mir. O’Comner moyed the 
view WS ros@luwen— 


That the heartfelt gratitude of the catholic board. 
‘be presen ed to the piendid and patriotic friend of 
Ireland, Cuaries Phillips, Esq. barrister at law, for 
ihe exertions by whici he has served and ornament- 
ed the cause of our conimon couniry. . 
‘This vote of thanks. was passed with acclamation. 
——_—__ 
Army of Napies. 

- -FKQM A VIENNA PaPER—1815. 

Captain count Thum, who arrived here last aight 
express froin the head quarters of t:e imperial army 
ot Naples, which he lefi on the 24th of May, has 
brought the following account of the renarkable 
events hat took place subsequently to the military: 
convention of the 20th May. 

Capua was occupied by the imperial troops on 
the 21st at noon; t..e enemy’s garrison in the place 
under the command of general Peppe, had disband« 
ed itself of its own accord beijore the arrival of our 
troops, Ccominitting at the same time excesses and. 
acts of violence of every kind. The general in 
cuief, Carascosu and the marquis de Gailo, who had 
with difficulty escaped the tury of the solfliers, re- 
ceived ai tne same time news of an insurrection 
which had broken out at Napies against the late go- 
vernment. Tne city guard was no longer able to 
keep in eheck the mass of the populace and the la- 
zaroni, and to prevent the mosi dreadful scenes. 

in consequence of this, the said general and seve- 
ral depu ations sent from Napies to the inperial 
ead quarters, made the must uigent entreaties to 
hasten as much as possible the entrance of the im- 
perial troops into the city. 

Fieid marshal lieutenant count Neipperg accor- 
dingly received orders ve proceed immedistely to 
Nupies with the Dichtenstein aussars and tie Tus- 
can dragoons, to cueck the disorders and to as- 
sume the mili.ary command of the place. He arri- 








which time the tuinult had risen to the higuest 
pi.ch—Tue city guard, assisted by some British 
marines Who had been landed by admiral lord Ex- 
mouth, defended the royal palace, and the valuables 
and tie effeets which it coiucained, against the furi- 
ousmob. By the intervention of the umperiai treops 
iue plundering was prevented, and the propert, of 
ihe s.2.€ preserved iov tire new government. 

At noon the saine day, tbe commander im ehiecf, 
ficid marshai lieutenant baron Bianeiil, with his rov- 
ul highness prince Leopold of Sicily, made his so- 
lemn entrance into Napies at the head ef g),000 
/men, amidst the most lively expressions of entuu- 
siusm from the people. The greatest part of the 
people iad armed themselves wiih the muskets thc 
troops had thrown away. All was now restored to 
order w the capital. The vigorous measures of the 
nnperku commander in chiet and of couat Neipperg 
msure also the immediate und complete tranquility 
of the environs, and of the provinces io which tie 
spirit of insurree.ion might have'been communica- 
ved by the disbande : and dispersed army. 

Un the 19t1 in tae evening, king Murat, accom- 
panied by gencrais Miilit and Rocca Romana, by 
dukes Pignatelli, Cicarra and Scnicelli, and several 
oiher Neapoliians, embarked from Naples fer Ischia, 
and thence on board a small merchantman, eitner 
for Franceor Giueta. Tue queen, who was.on board 
of tne Tremendous, had, i a prior convention with 
commodore Campbeil, been promised a free passage 
to France wi:h her suite. Upon the declaration of 
lord Exmouth, tua, ihe commudore had exceeded 
his ins.ructions, fresh nezociacions were entered 





into with heron the part of Aus ria, with the co-ope- 
ration of prince Leopold, and loids Exmouth anc 


ved there on the 22d at twelve in the morning, at. 
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Burghersh; in consequence of which, she, together 
with ber children, who are at Gaeta, throws herseli 


under the protection of his imperial majesty, and. 


with generals Macdonald and Livron, and also with 
athe ministers Zurlo and Mocsburg, goes on board an 
English ship to Gaeta, and thence to Trieste, where 
she is to await from the favor of his majesty the de- 
termination of her future residence, with the pro- 
mise never to return to Franceor Italy without his 
majesty’s special permission. 

On the 23d, when this convention was concluded, 
the English and Sicilian expedition, under general 
Macfarlane, about 6,000 strong, appeared in the bay 
of Naples. 

The army of king Murat, which on its march 
from Capua to Naples consisted of about 16,900 
men of whom 2,300 were cavalry, and which by the 
convention was to take a position at Solerno, was all 
dissolved in a few days, so that not a single division 
belonging to it is now to be found complete 

Thus ended, after a six weeks campaign, which 
will confer immortal honor on the imperial troops 
ail their distinguished commander, the perfidious 
uttempt to revolutionise Italy with the flight of -ts 
author, the entire dissolution of his army and of his 
kingdom. The revolutionary measures recoiled 
upon those who had employed them, and they were 
mdebted to the favor of the conquerors alone for not 
‘ailing: a sacrifice to the popular rage which they 
laud themselves excited. 
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Barbary Pirates. 


“MEMOIR, UFON THR NECESSITY AND THE PRACTICA- 
BILITY OF PUTTING AN END To THE PIRA- 
CIES OF THE BARBARY STATES. 
Presented at Vierna, for the consideration of the 
eongress, in August 1814, by sir Sidney Smith, pre- 
sitdent of the confederation of knights. 
i Translated f om ihe Leyden Political Journal, for 
tie Boston Duily Adveriiser.] 
FIRST PART. 
While the means of effecting the abolition of the 
tsaie m the negroes on the western coast of Africa 
ve under discussion, and Europe is attenipiing to 
cs end the benefits of commerce, and of security of 
}e:son and property, to the interior of that vast con- 
tiuent inhabited by a people mild, industrious and 
“pable or enjoying in the highest degree the ad- 
vantages of civiliza‘ion, it is astonishing that no at- 
te:.Jon is given to the northern border of that same 
country, inhabitated by piratical Turks, who net on- 
iy oppress the natives of their vicinity, but take them 
by torce, or purchase them as slaves, to employ 
‘hem in their cruising vessels to tear from théir 
tomes the honest labourers the peaceful inkabitanis 
ef the shores of Europe. This shameful piracy, 
snot only revolting to humanity, but it fetters 
commerce in the most injurious manner, since no 
mariner can at the present day navigate the Medi- 
erranean or even the Atlantic, withont fear of be- 
ing seized by these pirates, and carricd into African 
LAVery. 
The government of Algicrs is composed of the 
ocicers of an orta or regunent of revolted Janissu- 
‘e$ and soldiers, who do not pretend even in ap- 
rearance to acknowledge the authority of the Otto- 
nan Porte, which yet does not acknowledge their 
‘ndependence. The dey is always that one of the 
officers of the orta who is the most distinguished 
‘“‘r his cruelty. He maintains himself at the head 
af the regency or divan, by enriching his adherents; 
tyat is by permitting all kinds of violence in Afri- 
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put all Europe under contribution, and compe 
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;AN nations. or th 
he clogs not fear. 

Even the Ottoman flag is not sufficient to protes 
her Grecian subjects, and to place them in seeyy;, 
against the atiacks of the Alyerine corsairs. [,.j. 
Iv, the Dey, either from a caprice of crueliy o 
irom the barbarous policy of destroying the ioe. 
merceot his rivals of Tunis and Tripoli, has C2. 
tured the cargoes of some vessels of the Arehjno. 
largo, and of Egypt, loaded with corn, whick |). 
fallen into his power 

The Pacha eof Egypt in his just anger, arrested 
all the Algerines whom he found in his states, an 
demanded in vain a restitution of the cargoes yy. 
justly seized by the dey of Algiers. 

Tie Ottoman Porte saw with indignation and op, 
ger, that a revolted vassal dared to permit acts the § 
most outrageous, the most atrocious arainst his 
peaceful subjec!s, which impeded a commers 
which he more than ever needed, to pay the troons 
of the Pachas employed on the eas‘ern Frontiers of 
the Ottoman empire, to resist the Wachabites and 
other nmimerous Arabian tribes, who are constanily 
by their inroads threatening the existence of thy 
toitering government. 

On the other hand Europe is interested to sup. 
port the Oitoman government, as a recognized so. 
vereigniy, and as a power which can restrain the 
Pachas and revolted Beys, and prevent them from 
committing piracies like Algiers. This interest of 
Europe is increased by the necessity in which she 
is often found of importing the corn of the Blick 
seaor of the Nile, in one of which countries there 
is always an abundance, since the unfavorable sez. | 
sons in the north of the Ottoman territory are d- 
Ways counterbalanced by a good season the same 
year in the south, and vice versa. 
But if a Barbarian, calling himself an indepen. 
dent prince, but not recognized as such by the Oto- 
man sultan, his legitimate sovereign, can at will, 
threaten, alarm, and capture the Greeks, and the 
mariners of the small European states who alone 
catry on a commerce which the vessels of the gre 
powers do not find si.ffciendly profitable ta be pu- 
sucd, bee ihey cannot navigate their vessels a 
so smailan expense—if this adacious chief ca, 
when he thinks fit, intercent the cargoes of coli 
destined to Europe, the civilized nations are by wis 
fact dependent on a chief of robbers, who to insult 
them can augment their distress, and even in a ume 
of scarcity subject them to famine. 
Thus the barbarian has a formidablemeans of ex- 
torting money from the christian princés; he threat 
ens them, as he has done Sicily, with pucting (0 
death those of their subjects who have fallen into 
their power; his known cruelty rendering his me 
naces very formidable, becomes a means cf raisilg 
money from one christian prince, to suppert a wa 
which he has declared against another; lie may e 
a 
nations in their turn to pay a tribute to his ferocity, 
by purchasing of him peace, and the lives of Ais ur 
fortunate slaves. c 
It is useless to demonstrate that such a state 0! 
things is not only monstrous, but absurd; and Is 1 } 
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less an outrage on religion, than it is on humanity 
and honour. The progress of light and civilizaue# 
must necessarily do it away. 


SECOND PART. 


It is evident that the military means employed to 


this day by the christian princes to hold in check 
these barbarian states have been not only 
but have generally had the effect of conso 


insufficient 
lida ing 





<.3 and piracies by sea agains the weaker Europe- 


mere the dangerous power of these barbarians 
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Furope has appeared for a long time to repose 
pon the efforts or thekniphis of St.John of Jeru- 
silem, and have not been sufficiently aware that this 
ehivalrous order has had, in latier times, neither 
enough power, nor perhaps enough energy, to coun- 
terbalance and repel the aggressions always arising 
from numerous pirates. Besides, by its very insti- 
tution the order of Malta, obliged to enter into no 
enragement with infidels cannot avail itself of all 


these sources of policy in making treaiies of alli-| 


ance Wi h those among thein who are ratier them. 
selves the vic’ims o7 the piratical system, than ac- 
tive co-operators; as for example Tunis and Moroc- 
eo, governed both by princes born in those siates, 
who have fora long time shown themselves weil 
di posed, and are capabie of maintaining with the 
European powers, the reiations o commerce and 
good neighbourhood. Thus the resurrection of this 
order, after the poli ical suicide that in committed 
on itseif, canno. be alone sufficient for the object 
wich was propysed by it. Tuis honorable object 
is, ‘9 put Europe forever in security against the at- 
tacks of the African corsuirs, and to cause to suc- 
eecd the piratical states oj Barbary, governments 
Witich shail promote commerce, and be in harmony 
wit) all civilized na‘ ions. 


Now what are the means to be employed? the 
undersigned wishes it was in his power to impart to 


all Europe his co nviction, the result of thirty years, 
proiouad study and investigauion. He has never | 


eeased, during his embassay a: the Otioman court, 
to devote himself to the subject which he is how 
discussing. Ie has devoted aimseli to it in camps, 

en board the feeis of this same power, and during 


the whole course ot his well known relations wii | 


the naiions andtribes of Atrieaand Asia. 


His thorough conviction of the possibility of put , 
ting a specdy Lermination to the piracies of the Bar-| 


bary states, cannot be better proved than by the of- 
fer the makes of undertaking the direction of the 
@:'erprise, provided the necessar; meuns be put at 
his disposal 

Arimaced by the remembrance of iis oath as a 
krigiit and desirous of ev kindling the same ardor in 
35 he proj moses iO Tbe havons 


the > mihesc gam kinil|e 
Orcice CHPFIS lan RI t: 


most mieresied in the success of tis novle enier-- 


prise, to engave by a treaty to furnish U:cir contin 
rent of a marat ime, and it I may so call it, amphi- 
bious force, which, Without conmpromitting any 
flag, and without being influenced by the wars or 
‘political crisis of nations, shall constanily have the 
charge of guarding the coasts or the Me edit erranean, 
and the important duty of watching, capiuring and 
pursuing all the pirates by sea and land. This | 
power, acknowledyed and protected by ali Europe, 
will not only afior d to oommerce pertec t securiiy, 
but will finally civilize the cousts of Airign: Wili 
prevent iis inhabitants from continuing tueir pira- 
cies, to the prejudice of their industry and their 
lawtul commerce. 

This imposing and protecting force will com-'| 
Bi ice by a rigorous blockade oi the naval torces of | 

the barbarians wherever they may be found. At the 





same time the ambassadors of ai the ehris:iz:n eo. | 
s, ought to unite in representing | 


vei eigns and state 
to the Ottoman porte, that it must itself be respon- 
sible for the hostile acts o: its subjcc iss if iL cone! 
tinues to pei mi tie recruiting in its states of the 
garrison in Africa, which are of no utility to it, 


its enemies than agamst friendly European powers; | 
and ought to demand of it a 
an express interdiction of the wars which those re- 


bei chiefs declare against Europe. 


io 
formal disavowal and hardly ever quitted him. 


| The Ostoman porte might be engaged to’ offer 
premotion and reward to those of the Janissariesy 
captains of frigates and other Algerine marines, 
who shall obey the orders of the sultan, and by this 
means the dey will soon find himself : abatidoned, and 
iefiin a detenceless state, 

The same influence might be employ ed so muclhi 
the more eflicaciously with Tunis, as this country is 
at war with Algiers, from: which she has every 
thing to apprehend. Besides. the head of the ‘Tu- 
nisian government, is of a character totally differ- 
ent from that of the devof Algiers. He wiil re«di- 
ly contribute to every thing that ean civilize his, 
state, and give prosperity to his empive. _ Peace be- 
tween Tunis and Sardinia, which country has sulfered 
so much from the seizure of its subjects, ougit to 
be the first.link in the chain,and nothing ought from 
ihis momen: to be neglected in order to obtain it. , 

The o-her details will be easily pointedout, w hen 
the sovereigns shall have adopted the principle, and 
when they shall have deigned to give the uadersign- 
ed the confidence and au tiority necessary for the 
success of the enterprise. 

(Signed) W. SIDNEY SMITH. 

Received, considered and adopted at Paris in Sep- 

tember 1314. 
At Tunis October 14, 1814. 
At Vienna during the congress. 





Napoleon Bonaparte. 
‘HISTORICAT. SUMMARY, OF ALL THAT PASSED PROM APRIL 

Isr, 1614, To ruk 20ra oF Manca, 1815, #eLaTIVE 
| YO NALOLEON AND THE BRAVE MEN Wi0 ACCOMPA- 
| Nikb MIM To B.A. 

ine days of tre emperor flowed in the sweetest 
occupation; all his hours were filled: . This unalter- 
abie activiiy, Which in other times he applied to tlie 
vast conceptions of genius, he then employed in 
s.udy, i te einbellisiiment of the above which he 
created for himseif. The health of his majesty w a8 
always periect, In the morning he shut hiwsel? 
his lival'y; ever, someuimes, hie rose berore Ae iV- 
lignt, izbored trom three o’clock in the morning tiil 
seven or cight, and tien went to bed again; in the 
forenoon he went out and visited ali the works; he 
Was aimost always im the midst oj his workaic: , 
Wi10, 43 wus been seca, reckoned among than may 
so.duers of Lire guard. Two Italian architects, on 
oid and ihe other young, M. Bargili, a Roman, M. 
Belariai, a Tuscan, drew, by nisorders, the plans of 
consiructions resolved upton; ;—but he mace ein 
change their dispositions in such a‘manner, irom 
his uieas, that he became as it were, the creator of 
their conceptions, and the sole and single arciriiec 

Aiimost every day, however, the weather permii- 
ting, his majesty rode io his country sex oF St. 
Martin, in the envivons of Porto Ferrajo ‘ie 
in the city, the emperor dil not distain to oce ot 
himseli an the interior administration of hilo horse, 
caused an exact account of every thing to be re:- 
‘dered to hin, . nd entered even mto ine smallest 
details of domestic or rural economy. 

Often, aicer his breakras:t, he passed jis little ar- 
ty hireview. He required the greatest regnturity 
in ihe exercises and manawuvres; he especially cn- 
forced, that no one should fatl in the duties of t..e 
| nost severe d,scipline. 














: It was after his review that he mounted his horse 
for his morning promenades. 
while these forces might be better employed agains: ‘numbers, among his principal officer: 


In his escort small in 
were distin- 
iwuished marshal Bertrand and gener al Drouet, who 
On the road his majesty 
eave wudience to all those whom he met. He lis- 
renee to all the claims, of whatever nature they 
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Might be, and never left any one without having 
satisfied his demand. He afigrwerds went to din- 
ner. All those that were admitted ai his ‘able were 
received with a perfect air of frankness, cordiality 
and ease. The emperor seemed to have discovered 
the secret, without losing of his dignity, to become 
a simple private man in the midst of private men, 
and around him the conversation had all the liberty 
and all the openness that one might have enjoyed at 
a table d’ho'e. . , ; 

When the emperor received the visit of some dis- 
tinguished stranger, which often happened, he wel- 
eomed him with the same familiarity and the same 
grace. His majesty seemed principally to be desi- 
rous to prove that the strokes of adversity had not 
@hanged him. 

He spoke to the philosophers and learned of the 
fins ‘itute, of the royal society of London, upon the 
discoveries made in our days in the high sciences, 
pe fore galvanism and electricity. He congra- 
tulated the rich English land owners upon the ex- 
<ellency of their country; in short he conversed 
with the military on the historical memoirs that he 
Was writing upon his campaigns. 

The evenings were passed in a family way. A- 
mong the persons of the city that were most habitu- 
ally received, were the mayor, the intendant of he 
island, the chamberlain Vantini. 

The counts Bertrand, Drouet and the other prin- 
cipal officers of the guard or the house of his mujes- 
ty shared, under his orders, the various functions 
that he had distributed to them; and, full of grati- 
tude or admiration for every thing that they saw him 


one day that the emperor was i the port; he asked 
them what they came to do, to visit the country, to 
secthe mines. Why, said he to them siniling, de 
you not own atonce that it is I whom you come ig 
see? Weil, here I am. : 

Of the differen: nations that repaired to the island. 
fof Elba, the English especially seemed to atiach tic 
greatest price to contemplate him and hear him. 

‘Fhey have often been seen to repsir on the road 
from Por-.o Ferrajo to St. Mariin, wait there jis 
Majesty five and six hours, and after having seen 
him, go immediately on beard. 

| Others stopped at first at Ajaccio, visited the 
house where his majesty was born, uncovered them- 
selves with a sense of respect be‘ore tie portrai. of 
him whom they considered as a great man, aire in 
gomg away put in their pockets a fragment of sone 
or brick taken from that house ®hich reminded tiem 
ot ali that wiich the history of this age siail offer 
most remarkable to posterity. 

Lord Bentinck, Lord Douglas, an infinite number 
of other lords were received, caressed and enier- 
tuined, thus to say, by his majesty; all carried back 
into their country the most moving recoilections o¢ 

ne reception they had experienced. 

One of them accompanied one morning his majesty, 
/who after breakfast, visited on foot ie works of 
Porto Ferrajo. The emperor met the grand marshal, 
| whe was coming from the port, and walked tow rds. 

the palaee, with papers under his arm = Are these 
French newspapers? ¥es, sire. Am [ well reviied? 
No, sire, there is not a word about your m .jesty to- 
day. Well, then, it will be to-morrow; it is an in- 





andertake of good and useful, were eager to second | termitting fever, but the fits will pass away. 


him with all their powers. 

Such was the mode of living of the empcror, and | 
this was known by the humbles. inhabitants of the 
asland; it was the topic of all the conversations — 
The recitals that the most illustrious travellers’ 
made of it in their courts, what foreign prints pub- 
lished of it, had contribu:ed, in forcing to admire 
the noble simplicity of the sovereign of the island 
of Elba, to inspire in its guardians the most abso- 
luce security. 

Dioclesian, in his garden of Salona, Charles the. 
Fifth, in the monastery of Saint Just, did they offer: 
a greater example for the meditations of publicists, 
and philosophers? 

What was undertaken and completed of works in 
ten months is inconceivable; imagination can with 
difficulty remember them all; yet, how can one deny 
oneself the desire to describe at least the most stri- 
king parts of them, however little order it may be 
possible to bring at this moment in the classification 
ef so many objects? 

{Here follows particulars of the works, &c. and 
this interesting description ends in this manner:] 

Little satisfied, in fine, if he should have accom- 
plished upon its sterile rock but the half of tie 
precept of Zoroaster, who ordains to plant a palm- 
tree, and to conduct a spring ef runing water in the 


The emperor tovk pleasure to talk with iis gren- 
adiers whose hear:s he hac so wel! judged.— Like all 
the old military, they never seem quite contented; 
aid by one of these expressions tha. deno e to the 
soidier the affection that is borne for them, much 
better than the finest phrases, he called them Ais 
grumblere. 

One day towards the latter part of his residence at 
Elba, ah weil! grumbler, sal he to one of them, 
you feel dull? No, sire, but T}am not inuch amused, 
however. You are wrong, you must like time as it 
comes: and the soldicr went away, gingling is mone 
ey in his fob, where he had his hand, anc awnaming 
through his teeth, this will no: continue alivuys. 

Another time he approac ed usu ler: How much 
doe you sell your wine, my dear? Five kreutzers 
sire.—That is toodear, you should only sell it at 
four, and put in a liitle water. But how simple I 
am! you know your business be ier than I do. 

The soldiers of the guard liked to walk towards 
the country seat of H. M. Invintage time they 
ranged the hills, and enquired of tiie country people 
who were the owners of the vineyards—they belong 
to the emperor.—To the emperor! ah well! they are 
ours; and they merrily gathered the grapes in his 
siead. 

H. M. whom count Bertrand informed of every 





burning desert, the emperor went himself in search 


of a source in the environs of Porto Ferrajo to di-| 


rect its waters into the city that was in want of them | 
These works were very much advanced when his 
majesty left the island. 

Alas, what vows! what moving regrets accompa- 
nied his vessel at his departure! and what anecdotes 
might be ciied, to prove how much he was interested 
in that good people whom he had momentarily 
adopted, and whose gratitude paid him so frankly 
for all his cares! 

He was not less the admiration of foreigners:— 


thing that passed was much diverted with all thess 
comical pretensions, and used to say smiling that 
they were right. 

But of all the visits that H. M. received, those 
that most flattered his heart, those that were soon 
to arouse in his breast the greit thoughts to which 
we shall owe the best half of his history, were the 
visits or rather the frequent arrivals of a considera- 
ble number of Italian, French and Polish officers, 
who come to offer him their services. I have, he 
said to them, neither places nor grades to offer you. 





Some merchants fram differeat ceuntrie debarked 


| We will serve as soldiers.—I no longer possess the 
ymcany to pay yeu—We shall live at our own @- 
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pense and they remained, serving as grenadiers in 
the old guard; and now they are in Paris, in the 
midst of us. I should wish te name them all: I 
must beg leave at least ‘o name the captain of ca¥- 
airy Folasse, formerly aid-de-camp ‘o general Ociare, 
in Naples, and whe has entered Paris in the ranks, 
carrying his knapsack like a simple soldier. 
BONAPARTE AT THE CATES OF GRENOBLE. 

Night came ‘on; end it appeared likely that the 
result of these events would not be known till the 
next day. ‘The troops had been marched back in o 
the city, and ‘he ga'es of thecity were closed. The 
ramparts were occupied by the third regiment of 
engineers, consisting of about two thousand old sol- 
diers covered with honorable wounds; by the 
eleventh of theline: the twocther battalions of the 
5:n, and by the fourth regiment of artillery of the 
line; the same regiment wherein, twen:y years be- 
fore, the emperor had been made a captain. The 
nitional guard and the whole of the populace of 
Grenoble were piaced behind the garrison. 

At half past 8, an advanced guard or polish lan- 
cers presented themselves at the gate of Bonne; and 
about the same time, his majesty entered the sub- 
ubs. Thegateof Bonne was closed; general Merch- 
snd had carried off the Keys of it, as they said. Tue 
hussars, however, and the people of the suburbs in- 
sisted that it should be opened. They were only 
answered by cries‘of vive ?empereur/ The troops, 
the inhabitants, and the gunners on the ramparts, to 
whoa orders had been given to fire, all uitered the 
game accents. Without, as wellas within, nothing 
was heard but vive Pempereur! It seemed to ve the 
festival of palms. | 

The sappers and soldiers now attempted to bat 
ter down the gates; and the cartwrights of the sub- 
urbs lent them a hand with their axes. Already 
many of the pannels had given away, and the gaie 
was hali destroyed when the Keys arrived. 

The advanced guard entered; the citizens assem- 
bed with lighted torches, and :the emperor appear- 
ed at the head of his army,. and considerably in ad- 
vance. Animmense crowd cbstructed his passage, 
and the cries ofthe soldiers and citizens were con- 
founded in the enthusiasm inspired by the presence 
of theix sovereign. The mayor and several other 
public officers paid their respects to his majesty, 
and wished to conductiiim to the house of the pre- 

fect, or town house; but H. M. thanked them, and 
said that one of his ancient guides, of the name of 
Labarre, kept the hotel of the three dolphins, and ii 
vas his desire to lodge at the house of that brave 
fellow, whom he had not seen for many years. His 
Majesty had taken possession efdhis new quarters, 
when the inhabitants, preceded by trumpets, brought 
the gate of Bonne on their shoulders, and deposi.ed 
itunder the balcony of the three dolphins, crying, 
“Napol.on, we havenot been able to present you 
with the keys of the good city of Grenoble; but to 
make amends for it, hereare the gates”—Page 84, 
of “a year of the life of the emperor Napoleon.” 

[From the London Statesman.] 
TONDUCT OF BONAPARTE, AFTER THE BATTLE OF WaT- 
ERLOO. 

_ After the fatal day of Mount St. Jean (or Water- 
loo, as we call it,) which might fairly be called a 
ofc ond day of spurs (une seconde journce de esperaus, ) 
the emperor feeling sensibly that henceforward the 
*ivauion of France rested with the chamber of rep- 
’cs€atatives, in the confidence reposed in him, and 
the resources which it should place in his hands, 

‘ened immediately te Parig, He arrived there 


| 


on the 20th, early in the morning, and his first step 


was to go, covered with the dust of theday of battle, 


to present himself to the national depu‘ation, to exe 
pose to it frankly the dangers of the country, to point 
out the means of its salvation, to assure it that his 
person should fever be an obstacle to negociation 
with the enemy, and to return instantly at the head 
of his broken army. In this c eous resolution he 
was arrested, God knows with what intention—He 
was toid that a rising ferment amongst the deputies 
would infallibly comprommit his dignity: and indeed 
from this moment the national representation, ite 
most inflexible and best minded members, were so 
worked upon the remainder the day and all the 
night, that in the morning the president and the em- 
peror’s best friends came and besought him to ab- 
dicate, as the only means left of saving France. 
They supported their entreaties by authentic docu. 
ments, which had just been sent them, and by wri- 
tings considered as nearly official,* which would en- 
sure to them, they said, the most happy results. 
The emperor, though far from being convinced, 
came to a speedy decision: ‘Tue honor and glo 
of France have been the objects of my life, (said he:) 
you know it; it shall not be said that my personal in- 
terests shall ever stand in the way of their accom. 
plishment; may you succeed without me; I abdicate; 
may the allies have been really sincere in their com- 
munications.” The emperor was then at the Elysee, 
The acclamations ef the public were heard round :he 
palace; as a simple citizen, he wished to avoid them, 
and departed for Malmaiso;# Still they followed 
him. On the morning even o° the same day on 
which he set out, troops, which were marching upon 
the high road, made the air resound with their fa- 
vorite cries, and accompanied him iohis retreat, 
at which he was much 2ffected. 

A few days were devoted to family arrangements 
and preparations for the frigates, which were appro- 
priuted to his serviee. 

In the meantime the enemy approached rapidly 
and arrived at the gates of the city; the cannon were 
heard. On the 29th, at the moment ef ascending 
his carriage, Nopoleon sent a confidential person to 
the provisional government with this message, “T 
know the position of the enemy, their advanced 
corps is not numerous. There is only occasion to 
show tie moral force of our army, the hope of the 
soldiers would revive on seeing their old general.— 
In abdicating the power I have not renounced the 
glorious tiile of every citizen—that of defending 
hiscountry. If it is required, I answer for beating 
the enemy and inspiring the army wiih dispositions, 
which shall procure you more favorabie negociations. 
This ebject gained, I engage on my word to re-as- 
cend my carriage aad to pursue the route te the 
piace which I have chosen.” An answer was re- 
turned that it was too late, and that ncegociations 
were already commenced. 

Napoieon departed. The route through Tours, 
Niort and Rochefort, was a real triumph. He was 
accompanied by many carriages without escort —Of 
all his former power there remained only his glory 
and his name, and the acclama.ions of the populace 
who assembled about him were unanimous. It was 
the same during his stay at Rochefort on board of 
the frigates, and at the Isle d’Aix. Every where 
the same respect was paid him as if he was still em- 





peror. Those te whose care he was confined said, 





* This is affirmed to be acorrespondence for 2 
long time between Fouche and Metternich, in which 
the latter guaranteed the regency, if the emperor: 





would ubdugate, 
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“the is the man who has governed us with so much | On another side the white flag was flying upon the 
eciat, he it is who has elevated to so high a pitch of} neighbouring coasts; the agitation was great and 


sory the French name. The national represents- 


civil war was at hand; it became urgent to decide on 


tion has placed him under the safe-guard of French | something. The emperor was advised io rejoin the 


loyalty, and its wishes shall not be disappoinied by 


army, or to throw himself into some of the troubled 


us. Whatever be our opinions and events this illus-| districts. The arrival of Davoust, the disposition 
trious deposit shall be sacred as long as he remains | of Clausel and Lamarque, those of the gurrisons of 
amongus.” And the fact is, that the white flag was | Rochefort and I’Isle d’Aix, rendered success nossi- 


not hoisted till he was gone. 


ble, or good .erms certain. Napoleon rejected this 


On his going on board the frigates, Napoleon sent | advice to countenance civil war as unworthy of him. 


one of lis suite to the Englisii cruizer to know ii 
the passporis had been received which were pro- 
mised by the provisional government, permitting 
him to proceed to the United Staies. He was in- 
formed ihey were not, but that an application would 
be made to the English admiral upon the subject.— 
It was supposed that Napoleon might get out under 
the-parliamentary flag. The answer was, that the 
frigates would be attacked. A passage was then 
‘mentioned in aneutral vessel. The answer was that 
it would be strictly searched, perhaps even taken 
to an English port; but it Was intimated to him to 
0 to England, and affirmed that there he had no 
harm o apprehend. 

During tive interval that he was waiting for the 
answer of the English admiral, Napoleon conceived 
the boid idea of embarking with a select suite in 
two chasse-marees, of frem 18 to 20 tons burtien, 
and totry the chances of his fate and tie dangers 
of the seain a voyaye to America. 

In the mean time circumstances pressed and ii 
became necessary for him to take his resolusion.— 
Tie sent back the same negociaior on board the Ka- 
vhish cruiser to learn if an answer had been receiv- 
ed. The English captain replied, that it was eve- 
ry. moment expected, and he added, that if the em- 
peror would immediaicly embark for England, he 
was authorised to receive him, and to take him 
tlither. He added, that as apublic character he 
could not guarantee the determination which would 

- become to as to his fate; but he added, that as a pri- 
vaiediidividual, and many viher captains repeated 
it along with him, they had no doubt that Nupole- 
on would experience in England all the respectful 
treaiment which he might wish for ‘That tne En- 
slish had a generosity of sentiment, a liberality ot 
opinion above even sovereignty. Napoleon’s envoy, 
encouraged by such professions, said that he would 
ro ald communicate to the emperor the offer of the 
‘Enegtish capiain, and the whoie of the conversation. 
He added, that he hought he knew so weil tie e- 
steem in which Napoleon held the English nation, 
that he would not be aguinsit even going witli conf- 


Nothing presented itselt but the ch.sse-mareeg: 
or the English fleet. He had private conferences 
with many of his suite, as his situation was become 
exiremely cri ical. It was more easy for them te 
make objections than to give him counsel; and on 
his part it was more easy to combat an objeciion 
‘han to remeve it. One of them having expressed 
himself afraid jest if he went to England his persona 
liberty and rights would be violated, he exclaimed 
with warmth, “That is impossible. If I have acor- 
rect opinion of the prince of Wales, af er what { 
have heard of him, he possesses the strength of 
mind and justice of an Edward, joined to the grace 
and gallantry of a Charles If Characters of this 
stamp do not let opportunities slip of doing glorious 
actions. ‘Themanner in wisich I shall be treated in 
Kngland may adorn one of the finest pages of history. 
Ili treatment of my person would be an outrage 
against the laws, and would cover that people with 
shame now that Ican no longer do them any injury.. 
Avlast he assembied all his suite around him, and 
wished to have their opinion as to what should be 
done. Theopinion was tor the English fleet. Na. 
poleon walked some time in silence, placing at times 
his hand upon his forehead. “The chassemarees,” 
said he, ‘tare, doubiless, dangerous; but ii is not the 
danger which I consider—it is the result; and I do 
not see it. If .t be only to place our persons in safe- 
ty, 1 It was in question to conquer an empire, to de- 
liver a nation, ina word, to return from the island 
o: Eiba, there would be no room for hesitation; but, 
lrepea: it, in this case I do not see sufficient re- 
sults. As to going to the enemy, the emperor of 
Russia has calied himself my friend—the emperor 
of Austria is my father-in-law—there is neither of 
hese sovereigns, I think but would fix a great price 
to the high consideration I should manitest by go- 
ing, in spite of the irritation of the moment, aid 
throwing myself into their arms. However I prefer 
givi-g this testimony to the English people, with 
whom Ihave never bad any connection, and whom I 
always fougnt. Gentlemen, we wiil go on board the 
Engiish fleei;” and telling some one to take a pen, 





dence to Engiand, in order to find there tie facili} 
ties ef prosecusing his voyage to America. He} 
developed iis personal opmion upon Uiis subject.— | 
te described France, souta of tue Loire, as in a 
state of ferment; the hepes of the peopie always] 
centering in Napoleon so long as he should be at 
hand; the proposals which were made to him every 
mnoment fiom all parts; his absolu_e determina: ion 
to serve neidjeras a Calisc nor a pretext for civil) 
War; the gencrosliy he had: siiown in bis abdication 





to-iecilitate die return of peece; the firm resolution} 
he had made of banishing himself iorender i more} 
seedy and wore compicie; aud the de erminauon 
he had come to not to employ tie frigaves, lest a sin- 
gie.drop ot bioed shoutd be spilt tor iis persunalia | 
teres: oniv.. He-then left the vessel. 

Ail wis while ihe foreeof the English was known 


closed—two or three lincs of vesseis extended in a 
creseent on the onen seumihe boats at meat steod 


~)? 1h ' \~ and | ais + +h.0 VatTts| oak seat . 
Near cur s.ores, anc SHULL UP wie mest secret 138ues. 





he diciated the letter tothe prince regent, which 
has already appeared. 

Tiis letter was immediately sent on board tlic 
Engiish vessel, with an intimation that Napoleon 
wouid repair thither on the morrow, witich he in 
fact did, early in ihe morning. The fires: momen's 
of his reception were cold and embarrassed; but, 10 
a short .inie, scarcely hud Napoleon looked over the 
crew, seen the officers and chatted with the capitan, 
than the inevitable ascendaney of this extraerdinary 
man, who for twenty years has employed all tongues 
upon iis actions, operated like magic. As he was 
behaved to some years ao on board « Freach vessel, 

9 now lie expericnced the same respect, the same 
attention from every one. On tie saine day the ad- 
miral came to pay “is respects to the emperor; te 
latter desired to see his ship, and invited himscli for 
the morrow to breakfast. He was received wita 2 
nat distinction and politeness whick appear pert: 
cularly to charecterize the noble and clegant ma 
ners of sir Llesry Hotham. 
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They set sail on the same day, the 16th. Contrary 
winds or calms made the voyage long and tedious.— 
Chey made Torbay on the 25ih, where orders were 
found, to have no communication with the lund.— 
Hut all the boats of the country, on the news of 
Nupoleon’s arrival, surrounded the ship. On the 
morrow the whole popuiation of tie country were 
there, without distinciion of rank or sex. Napvie- 
on, who was principally occupied in reading, in 
eonversation at intervals with some of his suiie, and 
taking a walk regularly several tines a day upon the 
poop, looked at all these curious peopie with the 
same councenance he would have done from ihe 
windows of the Thuilleries. One of the ship’s of- 
ficers enquired if he was not indignant at benolding 
sucha multitude of gazers round him; and, wi:h- 
out Waiting for an answer, added, but, indeed, if he 
was, hemight thank himself for it, since he had 
made himself so great and celebrated. He had the 
English papers read to him, which carricaiured, in 
the most ridiculous mamer, his comag on board, 
the reception he mei with, and the conversations he 
had eniered into. Some English officers repreba- 
ting all these follies as insults to bim--“*Mne multi- 
tude,” said he, only judge from such /lue Beard 
tales; grave historians, who write for posterity, cha- 
pacterise men solely by their actions, and I leave my 
deiencé to them.” 

On the third day ihey were ordered reund to Ply- 
mouth—there the ship seemed condemned to a more 
rigorous captivity. The papers and the reports 
from shore agreed in spreading a report that Napo- 
Jeon was to be transported to 8t. Helena. ‘“‘It is im- 
possible,” was his cons.ant answer. “It is from a 
noble and magnanimous resolution tha: Tam arrived 
on the shores of Britain, and not by the chances oi 
war. lam come to place myself under the proiec- 
tion of its laws, and have no. been dragged here by 
the force of arms. Iam come to seek an asylum in 
this land of freedom, and sha!! I find only a prison, 
ehains and death? I repeat, it is impossible; I nave 
eluimed the sacred rights of hospitality, and the 
prince regent, exercising the sovereign y of the En- 
glish people, cannoi refuse it. My voluntarily com- 
iag to him alone prevents all interference. We ive 
in a day when the opinion of co.emporaries, the 
judgment of posterity, are more dear, more neces- 
sury to usthan ever. Great crimes are transmitied 
down to posterity with as much care as great ac- 
-tions. The condemna.ion of Mary, queen of Scot- 
land still soils the brilliant history of the great Eli- 
zabeth, and the condemnation of Stafford will al- 
ways bea stain upon the memory of the unfortunate 
Sharies 1.” 

NAPOLEON TO THE FRENCH PYOPLE. 

[This is copied from a London paper, and said to 
have been written by Napoleon on board the Belle- 
tophon. It was circulated in France privately, but 
is altogether a fabrication. Weinsert only as pre- 
senting an excellent history of things.J—£d. Reg. 

Lo the Editer of the Morning Chronicle. 

Strn—The accompanying paper is the translation 
of an address to the French people, which is gene. 
rally circulated in France, and which is believed to 
bean authentic document, written by him on board 
the Bellerophon;— 

“Paris, Oct. 9.—The machinations ef treason 
have obliged me to separate again from you; bu 
Victims of the same treason, llament only your mis- 
fortunes. 

“I coveted the sceptre but to sway it for your 
Slory and welfare! the knowledge of my devotion 


reign without regard tothe interests of my people, f 
should have established in their eves the legitimicy 
of my title to ‘the throne. Had agriculture been 
ueglected, had manufactures languisiied, had deb: 
accumulated, and public spirit been degraded, then 
fhad assured the sriendship of rival pote:.tes: had 
I circumscribed the prosperity of the 2mpice +o the 
embeilishment of its paixces, or sac. ificed the najee 
iy of the throne to the preservation of the rovai wa 
thority, then my dynasty might have possessed the 
glorious inheritance. | 
“Tae sovereigns of Europe confederated aguinst 
me as a legislator whose establishments nurtured 
und animared the talenis and industry of the com- 
munity of which I had been elected the chief mi- 
gistrate, and they proscribed my person as the 
shield of the power and independence of the state. 
The enemies of a revolution which had triumphed 
over the abuses that occasioned it, and mercenary 
traitors insensible ‘o the calamity of an invaded 
country, associated their eiforts to parilize navion«l 
exertion, and to make you believe that war was my 
policy, and peace the boon which the governmenis 
of Europe solicited from France. Unwilling to sa- 
crifice the illustrious remnant of your defenders,t hus 
insolated frem their country, I yielded to tine ‘vishe 
es of your representatives; and, to consummate 
your securi'y, I surrendered myself into the bands 
of my enemies. 

“History offered no example where repose and in- 
dependence were the rewards of submission; but 
many of individual devotion to the hopes of nations? 
since the fatal moment when France announced ‘hat 
she ceased to combat for her liberties and safeties; 
what misfortunes, crimes, and humilia ions have de- 
vasta'ed and degraded the empire. War, with all 
its devastauions, conquests, with all its violence, ty- 
ranny With all its abuses, and subjection with all its 
shames, haveoverwhelmed you!—Outrage and per- 
perfidy have owtstepped, even my forebodings! 
the perfidy of Anstria, which uncovered my 
line, and occasioned my disasters in Russiamwhich 
bartered Poland, violated the military convention of 
Dresden, and negociated but to betray; the perfiriy 
of Prussia, whose monarchy J prescrved, when cow- 
ardice and treason hed undermined i‘s throne; of 
Russia, whose civil, milicary, and political history is 
a series of systematic co;.tempts of taith and equi- 
ty; of Bavaria, whose unparalleled turpitude, oblig- 
ed me io fight at Leipzic, for preservaiion, and not 
tor conquest; of Switzerland, whe, for a valtry 
bribe, sold ihe tranquility of her citizens, the safety 
ot her country, and the sanctity of her neutrality; 
of England, whose sophisms have annihilated pub. 
lic law, and whose policy since the aera of Pitt had 
unblushingly substiiuted power ‘for principle, and 
expedience tor jus.ice! not the recollection of all 
these recent perfidies had prepared me for those 
which have now been emulously perpetra: ed—by 
sovereigns, who protessed that they bore their arms 
ugainst France only so long as I was seated on her 
throne! the most lawless barbarians have never me- 
nifesced such con empt of solemn engagements.— 
The darkest ages have never presented such scenes 
of treachery and licentious direction of forees in 
an unresisiing country. 

“The miserable king who was content to surrene- 
der France as their prey! has even his wrongs to 
plead! ‘ne mock of his sway desecrates the divinity 
of his right, and he trembles least the vengeance of 
ihe nation should sweep him and the despoilers from 
the soil before the work of'ruin is accomplished. 

“Frenchmen! you are now told, that not only my 





your honor and prosperity excited the hasred o: 
‘he sovereignty ot Evrope. Had ] pougnt ently to 
SUPPLimenT ro Vou. 1X. 


ambition, but your concurrent spirit of conquest, 
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mer SAvOrei=Ms 4 na erach s are now ci’ ed as vour| CHARACTER OF RONAPARTE. 
crimes! And by whom are these c! harges advanced?; He is fuilen! W e May now pause before that spl¢ 
By soveretens whose empir es have been formed by }did prodigy whici towered among us like some an. 
srecessiu encrox chmeats on the independence and} cient ruin, whose frown ‘errified the rlance its mar. 
existence of neirhhbori: ie state.! What was Russia nificence é attraated: Grand, gloomy and popi aul: ui’, 
th the beginning | ot ‘he last ceniury? How hecame he Sat upon the thr one, a sceptr ed hermit, wrapt in 
the elector of Br: andenburgh monareh of a power ful) ine solitude of his awful originality. A mind bold, 
‘Ainedom? Has Austria absorbed no kts igdom—dis. | independe: it, and decisive; a will despotic in itsdic. 
membered no provinces, and does she now hoid no | Eat es; an energy that discanced expedition; and 2 
diom:in bv the sele tenure of force? Look at the ma | Conscience pliable to every iouch of interest, mark. 
of Enrope-~—Has France only usurped? Vo all the ed the outline of this extraordinary character, tire 
staces recognised independent even by the treaty of | Most extraordinary perhaps, that, in the annals of 
W estphalix exist? Look round the globe. —See the} ‘his worid, ever rose, or reigned, or fell. Flung in. 
English flag flying in ever. quarter, in countries | to life, in the midst of a ser tion, that q ticke = 
avhere retigion, laws and tativiage are dissonant.) €Very energy of a people that acknowledged n 
Has shenot subjugat ed the greater part ol Asia? [| Super ior, he commenced his cour 3@, a stranger “ 
she not still endeavoring toe force the ramparts that birth, and ascholar by charity! With no friend but 
separate her from Chinas and has she not been wa- ‘us sword, and ne fortune but ‘is iaients, he rushed 
ging a secord war ‘o recover her influence on the | into the lists where ranks, and weal hy anal genius 
American continent? Our ambition was security. tad ar rayed themselves, and com; peti.ion fled from 
ii England had not aspired to the d& yminion of three 'him as (rom tat Chance of desliny. He Knew no mo. 
quarters of the globe, [ should have temporised live but invetest—he acknowleged no criterion but 
with the unfriendly cor neil of Spuin; ii ‘Russia had |Success—he worshipped no God but ambition, and 
not partitioned Poland, and aimed at empire in Ger- hire devotion, kneic at tie shrineof his id: slatry. 
meny, Tnever should have proposed to repuise her |Subsidary to this, there was no creed that ne did 
tiam the Vistula to the V olgra. Furepe has ocknow- | net profess—ther € Was 19 opinion he cid not prom. 
Tedeed ‘he bk: neful influence of cee wv su surpations; | Ugaic; in the Hope oi ‘adynasty, we upueld tne cres. 











the bieod that has flowed for t 
ed at her purchase; and Europe willturther rve the; 
event o: a strugele thet remo es the ascendance oft : 


civilized people ter the domin: ‘tion of norilrern bar- 


barians. You are 
to peace, so long as war was successful: 
answers are those—who first warred against your) 
alae who violated the peace ot Amiens, and | 
‘Violated it with shameless disdain of truth? who re- 
jected nepociations repe atedly off ered, or broke 
‘them off when conciliation was pr acticable? who 
made the war of which you are now the tictims’—Is 


sacrifices, I was moyed to vindicate your indignities, 
but f adopted the poticy of peace—the will of the 
nation, and { respected it asthe bond between me 
and my people. Frenchmen! posterity will judge 
how far I am responsib le to my country for the 
events of our military eiforts. 
when the records are theirs, whether I could have 
mastered fortune; but my .ove for Fience, ms grat- 
4tude for ber confidence; and devotion to her wel- 
fare. can never be subject to suspicion To France 
i owe my existence, and the consciousness of teat 
'aim chas confirmed the right of nature. French-; 
men! Lam still your emper wl bat T held the crown | 
tor my son and vour mnie: “ests. Hfis sticcession can) 
alone secure the firuiis of your ettorts against a dy- 
nasiy Whose rejgt 13 ideniified with vour. slaver y.| 
Foreign force may support the throne of a paricide | 
xing, but the power of 30 millions of Frenchmen 1s | 
not io be permanently subdue 1. Youhave acquired | 
mournfal, but useful experience. Younew are con- 
vinced that arms stone can redeem vou from vassal 
ge and ignominy. Cherish the hrave men who 
} ave foughi your batt}es—they will be the pillars of 
your army, and they will conduct you to victory. 
“On the rock where [am doomed to pass my fu- 
iure days, by the disloyal sentence of your enemics, 
1 shall vet bear the echo of your tr iumphs, and hail 
in the loom of its horizon, the flag of your indepen- 


a 


;crowns Crumbled, bege rs reigned, 


it not awar of their own decree? I regretted your! ed, the wiidées. theories ‘ook (ie colour othis wiaim 


‘and all that was venerabie, and all that 


They will decide) 


}and empowered with ubiguity! 





cdience!’”’ 


is 2 25 years has flow.;Cccn ; for the s akeofa divorce, ne bowe “i before the 


Cross; tne orphan of St. Louis, ue became the lop. 


ijted chiidof the republic; and, with a paricidal ins 
‘gratitude on the ruins of the th 
secused of having prererred war | ue res red the tower of his des potisin! A protessed 
and your , cath lic, he imprisoned the pope; a pretended pat. 


cone and tne tribune, 


riot, he impoverisied Lhe country; and, 14 tae name 
of Brutus® he grasped, witiout remorse, and wore, 
without shame, the diadem of the Cesars! 

Though this pantomime of his policy fortune 
played the clown two wis caprices. Ac his touch, 
ystems vanish- 


vas novel, 
changed places with the rapidiny of a drama. Even 
apparent defeat, assuined the operations of victory 
—his fligh: om E:rypt confirmed his destiny—ruin 
itse? only elev ated him to empire. 

But ir his foriune was g ext, his genious was tran- 
scendant; decision flasaed upon his councils, and it 
was the same, to decide, and to perforn.—To inie- 
rior intellects his combina ions ap peared periectly 
impossible, his piais pertcetly impract:cable—but, 
in his hand, simpticity mai ‘ked heir developmeat, 
and success vindica ed their adoption. His person 
partook the character of his mind; if the one 
never yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent 
in the field. Nature had no obstacics that he 
did notsurmount; space no opposition that he did 
not spurn; and, whether amid alpine rocks, Arabian 
sands, or polar snows, ie seemed proof against peril, 
The whoie continent 
of Earope trembled at bei oldi: 1g the audaci:y of «1S 
designs, and the miracle of their execution. Scep- 
ticism b wed to the prodigies of his performance; '0- 
mance assumed the airor history; nor was there 
aught too incredible for belief, or too fanciful for 
expectation, when the world saw a subultern of Cor- 
sica waving his impevial flag over her most ancient 
C: ipitols.—. All the visions of antiquity become com- 
mon places in his con.emplation; kings were his peor 
ple; nations were his out-posts; and he disposed 
courts and camps, and cliurch, and cabinets, 4s if 


The following clegant sketch is from the classic} they were the dealer dignitaries of the ciress-board. 
‘ 


pen of Cuantes Putters, Esq. a celebrated. Irish 
barrister, well known as the distinguished ora.or 
and champion of ca holtc emancipation. 
Poblished at Sligo on the 13th ot April, 1814+ 


Amid allthese changes he stood ivamut oo 





colle 


* in his hypocritical can. aiicr liberis, 


It was first | mencement of the revolution, he assumed the maine 
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adamant. It mattered liitle whether in the field or 


drawing room; ‘with the mob or the levee; wearing of Italy 


the jacobin bonnet or tie ironcrown; banishing a 


May 11. Battle of Lodi. 


Braganza or espousing a Dorrame; dicta’ ing pexce} August 3. Battle of Castiglione. 


ona rafi ‘othe Czar of R tssia, or content: iting cle- 
fe.tai the gallows of Leipsic; he was st iilihe same 
military despot. 

Cradled in the camp, he was to the last hour, the 
darling of the army. Ofall his soldiers not one for-| 
sook him, until affeetion was useless, apd their first 
stipulation was the satety of their favorite 


eal of himself, and thatif he exposed them to peri! | 
he repaid them with plunder. For the soldier he 
subsidized every people; io the people he made even 
pride pay tribute. : 

The victorious veteran glittered with his gains; 


and the capital, goryeoue with the spoils of art, be-. 


came the miniature metropolis of the universe. In 


this wonderful combination, his affectation o: liter- 


ature must not be omiied. ‘The guoler, of the press, 
he affected the patronage of levers; the proseriber 
0 books, he eneouraged philosophy; the persecutor 
ot authors; and the murderer of printers, he yet) 


pretended to the pi@ ection ot learning; the assassin | July 28) Preliminaries wii h Austria signed at Paris. 


o! Palm; the silencer of De S:ael, and the denouncer | 
ot Kotzebue; he was the friend of David; the bene-| 
f.ctor ot De Lille; and sent ais academical prize to 
the philosopher of England.* 


Such a medley of coatradictions, and, at the same 


time, such an individual inconsisie: wy, were never 
ainited in the same Character. A roy alist, arepubli- 
ean, and an emperor: mMaiomitan, a catholic , and a 
patron of the synagogue; a subaltern and a sov ot 
traitor and a tyrant; a christian and an infidel; 
was, through all his vicissitudes, the same ster, lin- 
patient, inflexible, original; the same misterious, m- 
evinprehensible self; the man Without a model, and | 
without a shadow. 


His fall, like his life, baffled all speculation. fn} 
vas like a dream of the) 
world, and no mancan tell how or why he was awa- 


fort, his whole history 


Lened from tnereverie. Sach isthe faint and teebie 


picture of Napoleon Bonaparte, the first (and it is’! 


joped, the last,) emperor ot the Frenen. 


That he has done muci evil thereis little doub:; 


inat he has been the origin of much good, there is_ 


§ustas litte. ‘Turo’ his means intentional, or not, 
Spain, Portugal, and France, liave arisen to the bles. 


sings of a free consti ut ion; super stition has found | 
February —. Writes a pacific letter to the king of 


her grave in the ruins of the inquisition; and the 
dederal system, with its whole train of satellites, had 


Red forever. Kings may learn from him that their! Aprill 11. Tresty of Petersburg between England, 


Safesi study, as wellas the eo is the interest o: 
the people. The people ar taught by him, that 


there is no despotism so siaiegiaba agra nat which | Sep itember 24. Bona iparie heads his army agains’ 


they have naka resource, and to those who would 
rise uno tie ruins of ‘both, he isa living lesson, that 
iambition can raise him fram the low est station, it 
can prostrate them troin the hizhest. 


CINONOLOCICAL ACCOUNT Gr TI PriverealL LVENTS 


+ 7 


iN TAE LIE Ck BONAPARTE. 


1759. 
A, see od > . . . . 
MgUst Lo. Born gt Ajaccio in Corsiea. 
1779 | 


LT a nan} : - eee ® 
March —, Place ~tatihe miititary se nool at Beienne. 


i 
?793. An ofticer of artiller y at the siege of Tou- 
lon, and appointed ‘general of brignc le. 
1794. 
ober 4. Commands the conventional troaps, and 
and defeats the Parisians. 


B-( 





a es ge grea oe initiation | 
. “Sir Humphrey Davy was transmitted the wine 
€ of Mhogeagemy ¢) ATS ord Scignees: 





| Wov ember 16. LButtle of Arcola. 
1797. 

February 2. Surrender of Mantua, 

Mare': 23. Trieste surrenders. 





April 18. Preiienin. ray with Auswia signed at Leoben 


| May 16 French take possession of Venice. 


Tuey October 16. Treaty of Campo Formio wi-h Austri 1a. 
i w well that ifhewas I ish of them, he was prod.| 


1799. 
Mfay 20. Bonaparte sails for Egy pt. 
|: Jul, 21. Battle of Embabe, or uv the pyraimids. 
| Ociober 24. Insurrection at Cava 
1799. 
/May 21. ee of Acre raised. 
August 23. Sails from E Zype for, France. a” 
October 7 us Li: inds at Frejus. 





li 0. Deciared first consul. 

| 1890. Peace made wi'h the Ciouans, 

May 15. Bonaparie crosses Mount St. Bernard. 
June 15. Batttleof Mar engo. 


December 8. Rutile of Hohentinden. 
2%. Explosion os tre infernal machine. 
18)1. 
February 5. Treaty of Luneviile with Austria. 
March 21. Battle oi Aiexandria. 
Aucust 16. Nelson atiacks the Boul yee flotilla. 
Ociober 8. Preliminaries signed W ith Eagiand.. 
1302. 





January 26. The Cisalpine republic placed under 


ibe jurisdiction of Bonaparte, 
March 27. Detiniuve treaty with Engiand 
May 15. Legion of bonor instituted. 
August 2. Declared consul for life. 


23. Swiss form of government changed by: 


the interference of the Frengh, 
1893. 
May 18. English declaration of war. 
‘dune oO. Hanover cong:iered. 
184. 
| Pebruary —. Moreau arrested. 
March 2. Duke d@Enghiea murdered, 
April 6. Pichegru dices in prison. 
|May 15. Bonaparte declared empevor, 
Noveinber 19, Crowned, by the pope. 
18095. 


Eng ‘land. 


Russia, Austria and Sweden. 
May 26. Bonaparte declared king of Italy. 


Austri 1a. 
October 20. Maciv’s army surrenders at Gin. 
November 13. French enter Vienna. 
Iyecember 2. Baithe of Austerlitz 
15. Treaty of Vienna wih Prussia. 
£6. Treaty qa Presburga with Austria. 





1 356. 
foseph Bonaparie declared king of Naplee 
June 5, Louis Bonaparie deciarcd king of Bolland. 
aly 95. Convocation of the Jews. 
' 27. Confederatian, of the Raine published. 
steinber 24. Lonaparte marciies against Prigisée, 
ber 2 24. Battie of Auerstadt or Je Ww 

. Bonaparte enter: ; Reriin. 
'Noy eae ‘19, Ikamburse tak cen— Belin decrge 
1807. 
rebru: wy 5. Battle of Eylau, 
du ine i4 4. Battie of F ‘riedlangs 
Jt 


Dy 7, ‘keeaty ef Rie 





i3t 


1796. Appointed to the command of the arm 


= ember 9. Dissolves the conventional government. 


* 
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1808. 
Sul: 7. Beneparte declared king of Spain. 
20. Surrender of Dupont’s army ai Bayten. 
29. J: -eph Bon:parte evacuates Madrid. 
Anoust 21. Baitle of Vimeria. 
September 27. Conference at Erfurth. 
November 4 Bonaparte arrives at Vittoria. 
December 4. Surrender of Madrid. 
1859 
Jany.12. Rattle of Corunna. 
" 22. Bonaparte returns to Parts. 
Apri. 6. Wer declared by Austria. 
13. Bonanerte heads his army against Austria. 
M:v 16. French enter Vienna. 
92. Butileos Fsiing or Asperne. 
Juis 6 Battle ot Wagram. 
Avgnst 15 Flushing taken by the English 
Cc ober 14. Treaty og Vienna with Arstria. 
December 13. Lucien Bonzparte arrives in England. 
16. Bonaparte’s marriage with Josephine 
dissoived. 
93. Walcheren evacuated by the Enghisi: 
1810. : 
Murch 11. @ parte marries Maria Louisa, daugh- 
cer of Francis IL 
July 9. Holland and .he Hanse towns annexed to the 
French empire. 
August 21. Bernadotte elected crown prince oi 
; Sweden. 
Dec.—Decree restraining the liberty of the press. 
1511 | 
vs 1. Hamburg annexed to the empire. 
4nril 2U. The empress delivered of a son, who is 
styled king of Rome. | 
September 2. Bonaparte present at an engagement 
between the Boulogne flotilla and 
an English cruiser. 
1812. 
Y <uniry 22. Swedish Pomerania seized by Bonaparte. 
wtay 9. He heads his ariny against Russia. 
june 11 Arrives at Koni,sberg. 
28. En.ers Wilna. 
August 18 Smoleusko taken. 
September 7. B:itieor Moskwa or Borodino. 
14. French enter Mo.kow. 
October 22. Evacuate it again 
November 9. Bonaparte arrives at Smolensko. 
December. 5. Quits ihe army. 
18. Arrives at Paris. 
1813. 
April —. Takes the command of the army on the 
Elbe. 
Muy 1. Battle of Lutzea. 


"29. Battle of Bantzem. j 


Sune 4. Armistice agreed on. 
'.21. Battle of Vittoria. 
August 17. Hostiliuies re-commence. 
28. Battle of Dresden—Moveau killed. 
September 7. English enter France. 
28. Bonaparte evacuates Dresden. 
Octcber 18. Battie of Leipsic. 
November 15. Revolution in Holland. 
December 1. Deciaration of the allies at. Frankfort. 
8. English army cross the Nive. 
1814. 
January 4. Allies cross the Rhine. 
Marci 30 Battie on Monimarire. 
31. Allies enter Paris. 
April 11. Bonaparte abdicates the throu® 
May 8. Arrivesai Biba. 
1815. 
February 26. Left Elba. 


grch 1. Arrived at Juan, near Cannes and Frejus. - 


43. The allies issue thew declaration against 


Bonaparte declaring hue an eutiaw, agg 





| 
| 





20. 


we 
Cr 


May 1. 


~ 


June 4, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


July 3. 
4. The allies enter Paris. 
. Bonaparte embarked his suite on board 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


214. 


giving him up to the populace of’ Paris 
jor murder. 

Entered Paris without shedding a drop of 
blood, and remounts the throne amidst 
the universal acclamations of the people 
and army. 


. The allied treaty formed to put down Bo- 


naparte. 

A large manufactory of arms established 
at Market, St. Martin. Bonaporte and 
the allies preparing for hostilities, their 
armies collecting, &e. 


. The royalists of La Vendee defeated by 


Bonaparie’s general, Travot. 


. Toe hostile armies begin to collect on the 


Sambre, Meuse, &ce. Wellington, and 

Blucher, English and Prussian generals, 
> fad > * 

chiefs in command of the allies. 


- A number of individual patriotic dona. 


tions announced in the Paris Moniieur, 
for the support of the French army. 

The French legislative body met at Paris 
Count Languinais was elected president. 
—The house of peers met. 


. Borsparte quits Paris to put himself at 


the head of his army at the north. 


>. Gives batile to the Prussians at Thuin 


and ‘Lopez, on the river Sambre, and 
fighis wiih advantage. 

The battle continued, being now fought at 
Fleurus, where the Prussians had re, 
treated, this day ended with advantages 
to the French. 

The battle continued, the English having 
joined, the conflict became more obsti- 
nate, though the day ended with seeming 
advantages to the French, who appeared 
too confident of success. 

Great battle of Mount Saint John, in which 
the precipitate movements of the French 
brought on the total defeat and compleat 
destruc‘ion of their army, with the loss 
of all its materiale taken. 

Bonaparte issues a proclamation to the 
Belgians to espouse his cause. 

Bonaparte returns to Paris 

Requires new supplies, which are denied 
him. 

Bonaparte arrived at Rochfort. 


the Saal and Meduse, two French irr 
gates, himself on board the first named, 
for the purpose of making his escape 
from France, Louis XVIII arrived in Pa- 
ris. 

Landed at Isie of Aix, and visited its forti- 
fications. 

Sent a flag of Truce to the English ship 
Bellerophon, with generals Savary and 
Lascasas. 

The flag returned. 

Bonaparte learned from his brother J0- 
seph, the dissolution of the Frenct 
chambers, and the entry of king Lows 
into Paris. 

Two half decked boats which Bonaparté 
had bought hoping to escape on their ar 
rival at the Isle of Aix. 

Bonaparte and suite embarked on boaré 
the L’Epervier. 


45. The L’Epervier sailed as a fag of truce t@ 


the English admiral’s ship, Bellerophon. 
captain Maitland, who having deceives 


Bousparte and suite, gave a wiittes OF 
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testation of the fact to the commander of 
the L’Epervier. . 

16. The Bellerophon sets out for England 

: with Bonsparte and suite on board. 

19. Bonaparte and suite arrives off Plymouth 
in the Bellerophon:—Bonaparie at first 
sight of England exclaimed, ‘Eunin, 
voila ce beau pays!” (At length here is 
that beautiful country.) 

£2. Writes a letter to the prince regent claim- 
ing his protection. ‘ 

August 3. Bonaparte is taken off the Bellerophon 
and sent to London, with one of his gen- 
erals, under a strong military escort. 

4. Ali his property confiscated by the British 

: governmeit. 
«» bie is taken .on board the Northumberland 
and sails for St. Helena, (an island in the 
Atlantic ocean, twenty miles in circum- 
ference, belonging to the British East 
india Company) by order of the allied 
pow ers. 
PROM THE LEXINGTON REPORTER. 
Betraci of a letter froma geniieman residing near 
Boston, to his friend in Kentucky. 

The emperor Napoleon touched at Madeira while 
{was there, in August, on his way to Si, Helena. He 
cidnot, however, come on shore, nor was any per 
son, except the British co.wul, allowed to goon 
hovrd the vessel he was in, viz. the Northumberland 
r4—the pirate Cockburn commander; having in 
eonpany one frigate, seven men of war, gun brigs, 
and two troop ships, with the 53d regiment 1400 
strong, commanded by colonel Bingham, who had 
charge of the royal prisoner. Tie fleet remained 
two or three days, some at anchor, others laying oft 
and on the harbour of Funchal,got off some bullocks, 
refreshments, wine, &c. and went to sea. 

I saw several of the officers belonging to the 
squadron and to the 53d regiment. They had no 
animosity against the emperor or his suite, but spoke 
of him in friendly terms; every man in the fleet 
seemed to be partial to him; though it was whis- 
pered ‘hat Cockburn was not disposed to treat him 
asa superior. Some ofthe officers offered to make 
very unequal bets, for instance, “a hat full of gui- 
neas to five,” that within two years, they should be 
escorting him back to Europe with a larger fogce, 
and more pomp than they were now carrying him 
out with. The evening before the fleet arrived off 
Funchel (the port town of Madeira) the emperor 
won from Cockburn 250 pounds sterling, at piquet, 
a game he often amuses himself with on board the 
suip. Twas told there was nothing done on board 
the ship or in the flect which came to his knowledge, 
buthe investigated it, and wished to knew the rea- 
sons why, wherefore, and how of all the particulars, 
even to the splicing of a rope, the manouvering the 
Ship, &e. 

He will not speak English, nor allow any conver- 
Sation to be held in that language in his family, of 
thirty three persons: all communications to hii or 
them, he requires to bein French. Ifanote tohim 
8 in English, he has it translated into French be- 
fore he will reply to it; he even carries this so far 
48 to return an Fuglish note to be made into French 
before he willnotice it. This was the only thing 
that I heard objected) against him. The English 
thought he carried his contempt of their language 
farther than good manners admitted. 

-The English have retained all his immense pro- 
Perty, giving him leave to-make any distribution of 
it by bequest, he may think proper, and pledging 

Selves 66 pay 3: ovgp ri ara desaas”. 


FROM TRE BRITISH NEPLUNE- 
ST. HELENA. 

St. Helena seems to have been one of those pro- 
visions for the future uses of mankind, which soine- 
times lead to, but oftener follow great improvements 
in the history of human intercourse. Mountains 
impregnated with iron and gold, atan immense dis- 
tance from inhabited lands, bays and noble harbors 
thickly set upon coasts that have, from the deluge, 
seen nothing but seals and turtle, are indications 
that those spots were intended, from the original 
formation of the globe, for a time when commerce 
and population were to rollin uponthem, and the 
mountains und the port to give their share to the 
happiness of the world. If St. Helena had been 
known to the navigators of Tyre or Carthage, we 
should, probably, have heard of the direct passage 
to India by some adventurous wanderer, and the re- 
nown of Greece and the power ot Rome have given 
way before the fortune which had madethe mer- 
chant state the inheritor of .he most precious trade 
of the earth. St. Helena seems to have been placed 
in almost the centre of the passage, at once as a 
resiing place and an incitement to further discove.- 
ry, about a thousand miles to the southward of tie 
line, and about a thousand from the west coast of 
Africa. From its great elevation and the purity of 
its atmosphere, it is seen at the immense distance 
of from 70ie 80 miles. Its first view is singular, 
and discriminates ii trom any of the torms which sp 
often rise at sea in fog and vapor; a biue mountain, 
raged and depressed at iis extremiiies, lignt.bright 
films resting on the summit of the mountain, tie 
coast starting up abruptly trom the water, and the 
whole having the aspec: of an extinguished volcane. 
The history of tne island is brief. Its discovery 
was due to the Poriuguese, the great discoverers in 
the #thiopic. They fell in with iton the dav of 
he feast ot St. Helena, the 21st of May, 15038.— 

he negligence of tne Poriuguese left it to tir 
rising rivals in trade, and the Eugiish settled the 
island in 1660. The Duich scarcely iess active, aud 
then beginning to be powerful, seized it by surprise 
thirceen years after. 

The English returned, and in 1674 retook the 
island, with all the suipping wiica the Dutch had 
put in there on thew homeward voyage. This was 
ai least enough of human. hostiity for a spc. in the 
centre of the ocean, but ten miies long, between six 
and seven broad, and measuring in its circumference 
but twenty-three miles. But as a resting place, it 
was interesting to the trade whic has been always 
an object of ambition; it abounded with excellent 
water, it had turtie and fish, and was by nature al- 
most impregnable. Tue iaxee of the isiand is ex- 
ceedingly irregular, deep cliffs, wild rocks, and 
patches of vegetation hid in basins of basalt. Th 
hills on the shore rise trom 8V0 to 1499 feet; tiose 
of the interior spring up higuer. ‘The most elevated 
ridge runs from sou. wes. to north east, and Pra- 
na’s Peak is above the level of tne ocean 2692 ‘eet. 
This ridve tovms a species cf trbie land, and is i- 
terspersed with small vallies, irrizaced with the 
constant moisture from tne clouds on the summit, 
and covered with a deep and velvet pasture. 
The general appearance of the island conyeys the 
idea of the action of fire at some remo.e period. 
The broken surface, the wild and spiry shapes of 
sudden ciristallization, the strong and deeply defi- 
ned hues, superb reds, bread greens, sanquine pur- 
ples, and all that rican and fantastic variousness of 
colour, sooften enamelled on rocks vitrified in the 
furnaces of the volcano! show to what source the 
island is to be traced. The circumference is a line 





of pieep preeipicer, divided by narrow vallics ing . 
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Mmost totally formed of beds of rock. 
the interior, ‘chiefly covered with clay, are verdu- 
rous and luxuriant. The central ridge, shaped into 
peaks and slender eminences, is one display of herb. 
age and plants chiefly foreign to Europe. Lower 
down appear argillaceous hills, with conical sum- 
mits, perfectly naked, but tinged w ith the mest 
brilliant touches of colouri ng. Huse masses of de- 
tached rock, of several hundred feet high, are seen 
resting among the villies of the second region. 
Below this sweeps the iron frontier, 
bleck, rude, burnt rocks, shattered and torn, and 
without the least appearance of veretation, All 
that belongs to this little island partakes of the ro- 
mantic. Its place inthe centre of an unfaihomable 
sea, lonely, and shut out from the world by that 
Jength of waves, scarcely strikes the eye with more 
surprise than the discovery of its town. 

On approachin if the coast nothing is seen but de- 


solation, and at once on rounding the point of the}s: 


harbour, ahandsome town rises, batteries stretch 
along the heights, flags are waving, ships at anchor, 
and the whole variety and biretle of European life 
spreads before the stranger, who has for weeks or 
rnonths together seen nothing but sea and sky.— 
‘Tames’ Town, the residence of the gevernment, lies 
$n James’ Valley, on the north west side of the 
island, tolerably built and neat in i's appearance. 
The entrance of the valley is crossel b® # ®iriitied 
‘line; after passing this by a draw-bridge, the town 
3s entered by a gateway, under a rampart, which 
forms one side of a parade of about 100 feet square. 
The governor’s house and main guard room fill the 
Beft side of the parade. Tie garrison church, a tole- 
rable building, fronts the gateway, the principal 
street commences between it and the company’s 
arden. This street, which will scarcely remind 

Dindpaste of the Rue de Rivoli, is of only twenty 
fhouses, but those contain all the noblesse of the set- 
tlement. Two branches run from it, ene to the 
east, leading into the countrven that side, the other 
to the upper part of the vailey, the barracks and the 
hospital. The principal shop okeepers have fixed 
‘themselves in this s'reet. 

_ T is article has extended to the full length of our 
limits; we shall probably renew the description in 
‘our next publication. 

There is but one circumstance which we shall 
now notice, from its connection with the probabili- 
tues of escape. James’ town is the only station off 
which a ship can lie at anchor for any length of 
time, but the coast is not uniformly precipitous. 
Small vallies with sandy beaches, run in the inter- 
‘vals to the sea, and there is no ii naginable precaution, 
short of actual confinement, which can guard 
against escape by those. A boat c:n be sent from 
afiv sii) at anchor, to wait for the fugitive, and on 
his going on board, there is nothi: ww to prevent her 
slipping off at once to sea 


A DESCRIPTION OF ST. PELFYA, 


Fo the 


Editor of the Democr 


SiR--St. Helenatis situated in the midst of ihe 
Southern or Ethiopic ocean, wre is the most dis- 
tant island from the continent of any in the known 
world, its extreme length don’t exceed nine miles, 
and its circumference nearly twenty seven, as it is 
daearly round. All the E: lish East Tac dia ships stop 
dyere i in their way home, aid are very c asa as for 
fear of missinz such a speck j in the ocean. . Hele- 
gia lies in a most temperate ant Ey ereeable. « climate, | 
heS E. trade winds biow i ing theve the whoie year 


ngpid x6 ers Qe fth took, plegatat and Het diy. 
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The hills of 


a circle of 


This island is perfectly exempt from thunder op» 
lightning and is refreshed by light flying shower s, 
which produce a quick vegeiation, as Well as a con. 
tinued verdure. It displays a most dreary and un. 
comfortable prospect from the sea, of high craggy 
rocks, many of whose summits are hidden in the 
clouds, and many of them projecting over their base 
ofa dark brick colour. 

The only two landing places on this island are 
RUPERT'S and sames’s. There are beside. these two 
landing places a small place called Sandy Bay, 
where boats in very calm weather migih. land, but 
this is defended below by a strong battery, and on 
the heights are e another from which a body of men 
wit small ar ms, and by rolling down stones would 
ul.imaiely destroy any number of men that wouid 
attempt to torce a landing. Ruperts valleyis not 
inhabited, except by soldiery, having no fresh water. 
In James’ or Chapel valley stad Jamestown the re- 
dence ofthe governor. This valley, by my obser. 
vations, which I paid great attention to, lies in lati- 
tude 15, 53 south, and longitude 5 deg. 50 min. 
west from tie meridian of Greenwich. Iis rt de. 
fends the valley by a very strong battery of 32 and 
44 pounders, and is flanked by a high and in .ccessa- 
bie valley upon a rock on the ‘larboard hand, called 
the Mundens,. in honor of admiral Munden, who 
took the i sland from the Dutch in the reign of 
Charles the second. Yhere is but one street in this 
town of James, and thatas in the very depth of ine 

valley and nearly half a mile long, and on each si ie 
are very beauti‘ul and elegant frame houses pain ed 
white. A the steep end is a very pleasant walk 
between two rows of trees, I took them to be beach, 
but they are in bloom all the year round. 

On the right side of the valley is a steep promon. 
otarv, called Jadder hill, which vou willsee by the 
survey I have made from the ship in the roads, it is 
perhaps 900 feet high, with many guns siung in 
chains and in hooks like unto Gibraltar. Oa the left 
is another mountain of stupendous height, but not 
so steep, there is a Winding path on iis side by 
which we had secess to go Dito the upper country; 
and when arrived at the level of the tsland the pros- 
pect was most delightful, but terrific wiien we look- 
ed down on the sea-beaten rocks. From a rude var- 
ren brick colored rock you now view ta€ most liveiy 
verdure, beautiful lawns, shrubberies, and land- 
scapes. 

‘his island now beiongs to the East India company, 
who generally keep about 700 soldiers in their pay, 

but this force is not near sufficient in case of an at- 
tack, but every man without excep‘ion are trained 
to arms, (as we ought to be in the United States) and 

parties appointed to posts of alarm which they oce- 
py with great aler tne ss Wien a siznalis made from 

mount Diana. Gn this mount there a loakomt- 
house with 6 cannon 24 pounders mounted, i war 
time when a ship 1s first descried to windward twe 
guns are fired, this is called a single alarm, immedi- 
ately the drums beat to arms and every man takes 
the post as assl; I:- rhare than ore shin 
weaves in sight theie eisagun fired for each one. Every 
man, white, black, maleye or lasceor must stand by 

his post, until the govecnor gives a telegraphic sig- 

nal trom lad ler hill to return to thei homes agaia. 
All ships to whatever nation they may belong, on 
their approach to the anchoring place, must first 
send their boat ashore to fort Munden for leave to 
anchor, if not, they will be fired upon instantly. Af. 
ter reporting the ship and natioa to the governer, if 
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he thinks proper, he will send 4 pass signed to the 
for t, and permission will be then granted to anchor. 
Vithout this all the batteries would thunder down 


With sat!) atrantage ‘rom Shese High and steepy prer 
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einices, that a fiect of men of war could not do any {suite a few shirts for im mediate use. He had hard 
execution wgainst them. ‘ 

Waist in St. Helena Imet with a namesake of|drawn to the consideration of his future wants.—<« 
mine Who keptavery extensive brewery, and through |Our inhospitality was, under the exigency of the 
1, in roduction amongst his acquaintance [ had|case, to be limited to our own island, and it was att 


yany invitations to spend the evening I accepted | length specially determined, by the express order of” 


p as many as Was convenient, and [ must confess, I |the prince regent, that the modern Themistocles, 
yever Was among people in any clime who apnexured wlio sought refuge from fate, under his royal high- 
ty we to he more friendly and polite without affecta- ness’s protection, should be furnished in his banish- 
on, The great quantity as well as the richness of ment with every-possible gratification and comfort 
rhe posturage diffused over the face of the island, | which the taste and fitness of an ample supply for 
pike beef and mutton extremely plenty. Another | his domestic economy Was calculated to afford. In 
pes son ior Which is the quickness of their growth, |furtherance of his royal highness’s command, an or- 
eo. Dat the oxen are generally killed at two and/der, alike worthy of the high station of the donor 

ce years old, and are then equal in size to Engiish |and the intended object of its application, was last’ 
gion of five years. They have abundance of pouitry,|month issued by earl Bathurst, to one of the most’ 
ood List potaices; the growth of the island, plency tasteful and ingenious artists of the metropolis.’ 
op vatns, oranges, lemons, grapes, figs, apples, &c.|‘Phis order comprised every species of furniture, lin- 
Bec. te. en, glass ware, clothes, music, and musical instru. 

\« shins meet with good refreshment at St. He-|ments, which Bonaparte and the whole of his suite’ 
jens their sick speedily recover from the scurvy.|can possibly want for a period of more than three 
Tere is a caod hospital ‘here also, and plenty of | years. Vie directiong for it were given in the most 
cond voeck water, but wood isscarce. One watering | ample and unrestricted sense—no price in the firs$ 
nice is at Jamestown fori, with acrane to strike |imstance heed, no particular quality of articles spece 
the cesk in and out of “he boat, but ihere is anotwer'cified, the wicle were to be made up in astyle of 
aad beter watering place in Lomon valley, where pure and simple elegance, with this only reservation 
vor may fill the water in the boat with an hose in|—-that in no instance should any ornament or initial 
oH night of the surf, it is however alittle further to Creep into tie decorations which would be likely te 
foch at, The average height o: the isiand on the recal to Use mind of Bonaparte the former emble- 
ce.board, is about 300 or 400 perpendicular feet, Matical appendages of his imperial rank. The or- 
and on the top are vast beds of sznd which are der Was to be completed within six weeks, and by the 
thrown up im tempestuous weather, notwitistan- indefuiigab e exeruons of four hundred men, it has 
dine its height above the surface of the sea. Tt may been fiuisised ia the given period, and in great part 
not be unworthy remark, that the sun at rising packed up ior immediate conveyance to Plymouth, 


. 





sing 
don’t shine on the town, until 9 o’clock, and the de- where a transport is in waiting to receive it, The 
clning sun withdraws his ravs by the shadow of lad- Whole has been executed in British materials; the 
derhill ai 4, 07 half past 4, P.M. The distance chairs and tables are, in rreneral, formed of the fin- 
.cross the veliev from one hill to the other don’t)cst British oak, inlaid with polished brass; the 
exceed 7 furlongs. There wre <siore ships constantly bre.kfast service is of Wedgeworth’s mest beautifut 
emploved by the Bas. India company from England pele composition, with a white cameo device in re-: 
and Irelend that supply this island with uic luxu:ies hiet, modclied by Flaxman, in his best style; the din. 
of Rurope. ‘ner service is white and gold, the centre of each 
There are very extensive sbops in Jamestown prin- plate, dish, &c. containing sn elegantly executed, 
cipctly stored with China and India goods. Viese landscape of British scenery; the glass, and of the 
eoocs are sold to the officers and crews of the India- finest Guality, is plainly, but elegantly cut, with a 
inen, just to raise the wind as itis termed, being a fancy border of stars, supported by fluted pillars;. 
rart or the whole of their xdventures. The popula-) the table cloths, napkins, &e. wre of the finest da- 
tion in my opinion may be about 3000 white people; musk; the cvening service is white and gold; the 
Roglish, Irish and Sce.ch families, and some French imperial piate rendered it unnecessary to furnish 
families, besides Mindoos, Lascars, and some Chi-, him with a service of our own manufacture; but a 
nesc.—The protestant churen is the established few dozens of spoons, and other minor articles of 
church, and of course is predomiuant. that description, to meet the wear and tear of do, 
Cc. 0. C. |mestic accidents, form a part of the present supply. 
Tie curtains and cushions are of light blue silk, 

Lonvon, October 23. {with a black border, and sinall black wreaths. 

NHOTSE AND FURNITURE FOR BONAPAKTE. | Some are of blue, with a rich border. Both the col. 

The rumors that Bonaparte had, on the eve of his ors and stlye of this part of the furniture, and in” 
departure for St. Helena, provided himselfand suice deed of te whole, are admirably suited to the cli- 
witha variety of costly articles of furniture for|mate for which they are intended. There is, if we 
future use, are totally unfounded. The exiled cap- | may use the eEXpresslon, a grateful coolness in the 
tive sailed from England with few accommodations, | tone and quality both of the mat erials and decora- 
Qiilier for his voyage or subsequent necessities, trons, Which Is finely suited for internal ornament 
bevond those immediately furnished for his passage} under an eastern atinasphere. Th Bonaparte’s wears 
While on board. The only property of value which ing apparel, iis favorite color (dark green) has been 
he was able to reserve at his departure from France, | preserved—shiris, cravats, pocket handkerciefs, 
Consisted of the impericl place, and an admirable; boots, s.ices, and stockings, of every description, 
library, No orders were either applied for, or exe-|are also provided for him. His friends and suite are 
mued at Pivmouth, when he sailed, as has been er-/no less atiended to—they are equally to be furnished 
roneously stated, and the trifling purchases mde by} with suitable equipments. A piano-forte, and some 
his suite, were chiefly confined to a few packs of articles of dvess, are provided for Madame Ber- 
Cards and chess boards, by the desire of madaine | wand ; . 
Bertrand, So completely unprovided was the ex-| Yo meet the difficulty of procuring for Bonaparte 
“) deror fora long voyage, thut when his linen was/2 suitable residqice at St. Hfeiena, the arcuitect [op 
' vent has nearly completed, ag 
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tioned, but 4 timber frame work, for a building to 
be erécied on the island, in the cottage style. It will 
consist of twenty-four rooms, the general size 01 
éach will be about tweniy-five teet by eighteen; and 
this architectural skeleton wili accompany the fur- 
Miture already mentioned, so that in a very short 
Space ot time a complete residence will be formed 
for the ex-emperor and nis suite, amply calculated 
for accommodation, ease and elegance. 

Some ortiamenis composed oi green Anglesea 
marble, aré also in preparation. It is right to add, 
thai the extraordinary man for whom tis extensive 
‘order is fit.ing up, has no knowiedge whatsoever oi 
the préparations which are furnishing tor tim. 

October 24.—Yesterday we presen.éd our readers 
With anoutime of ihe orders given by’ government 
for the éstabiisiiment of Bonaparte at Si. Heiena.— 
We this day furnish the details, so fur as they have 
been completed, by that able and ingenious artist, 
Myr. George Bullock, to whose superiatendance the 
Whole of this most extensive order was confided, 


fhe materials, their manufaciure and subsequent ar- 
vangeniet, fully warranted by the acknowledged re- 
puiaiion an. taste which this gentieman has univer. 
suliy acquired in the extensive walk of fasnionabie 
decoration. ; 

The House—We have already stated that the 
frame work for the house is nearly compiered at 
Woolwich. The front is in the pure simplicity of 
the Grécian style. It is abuuc 12u feet in leng’h, 
contaiiing fourteen windows and a fine open corri- 
dore. Thedepti of the building is about lou fee, 


haparte’s apariments. In the centre of this wing 1s 


Next is his diniag room wiih an adjoining library, 


bed-room, dressing-room and batn are of couise 
connectéd. The ieft division of the edifice con- 
tains spacious and weil suiced aparunents ior tie 
officers of his suite. The rear comprises we ser- 
vants’ and store-rooms. The kitchen 1s somewhat 
curiously consirucied, being de.ached from the re- 
gular buiiding, and ye. perfectly convenient to tue 
dining room, withou. communicating any offensive 
fumes to theprincipal range of rooins. ‘Tiiiis is an 
provement oi no small vaiue in a sultry climate. 
The nall is plain, and merely furnished wiin seais. 
Tue corridore will turnish a cool and shaded pro 
menade. 

‘ie Furniture-—The drawing room is coloured 
with various siiades of green— ie curtains are po- 
mona green, made of light silk taboret, bordered 
with full green velvet, and edged witn gold co.our- 
ed silken twist or gimp, to correspond. ‘The green 
silk forms a fine ground for tie border—and tne 
styie in fitting up the hoistery is new, chaste and 
simple; the curiin rings are conceated under a 
matted gold cornice, enclosig tie 10d on whicu 
they run. The supporters are gilt and carved pa 
tras, and the green velvet foids torm inio :he arcni- 
tecture of the room by failing in straight lines at 
Gach side of the windows, where they draw smooth 
and compact, Wicliout interrupting the progress oi 
those two useful but often exciuded properiies ox 
nature, air and ligit. The centre tabie is formed 
gut cf ene piece of exquisitely-yeined British eak, 










beiind which is a capacious billiard room.—His | 


polished in the very highest degree of perfecto 

The pier table is of the same timber and quali is 
inlaid with a slab ot the verd antique marble of Mo 
na, from Mr. Bullock’s quarry at Anglesea, the only 
place at which this precious material is now found 

and surmounted by a pier glass, with a frame of bual 
and ébony. The chairs in this apartment correspond 
witn the tables. ‘There are also two Greek SU: ag 
with foot stools: these are peculiarly elegant, be; le 
enriched with highly finished er-mota ornameniy 
Tue carpets are of the Bru-sels texiure, in sices 
of olive, brown and amber, colours finely calculated 
to harmonize with tie tone of decorations in the 
room. Tie walls are of light tints of sage ere 

With beatiful ornamented pannels in Arabesque 
goid—The colors it will be observed, ascend tiom 

the darker shades upon the ground, un il ‘hey +e 
losi in the cream color of the ceiling. This prod. 
cés a armony in the decorations, whic: is in the 
ulghest degree elegant. One of the drawing rovin 





‘ 
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recesses is filled up by a piano for e, and a fey 


with a latitude of dis:reiion for ihe seiection of|tasteiul chandeliers and candelabrus are occasionally 


in:roduced witha pieasing eifect. 

Lhe Diving-room.—A neatiy finished tabie, sup- 
ported by subsian ial claws and pillurs, capabie of 
being divided to suit a company of from six io four: 
teen. Tue side board imended jor the inperial 
plate is of a new form, pure and simple in its con- 
strucuon and decoration. The wine-covier is of 
bronze and rich wood, and shaped after the fasion 
of the Greek bacchanalian vases. The chairs are 
plain. The curtains are of laven:ier-coloured siik, 
with a rich black border, relieved by a go:d co- 


with a back corridore, almosi making the wioie|joured silk lace and cord. The carpet and walls 
struciure square. It is two stories higia, and wilil!ave shaded With ihe same colours, falling into blues, 
have an ¢legant co.tage appearance. Tue gypand |with a black and brown relief; the latter, of various 
flvor of the right division o1 the nouse con.ains Bo-| hues, pervade the room. 


Lhe Library.—Tiis apartment is fitted up in the 


his drawing-room, which, as well as tie otuer' Etrusean style, with a number of dwarf book-cascs. 
apartinents for his accommodation, 18 spacious, De- The curtains are of anew ma erial, composed of cot-. 
ing about tiirty feet in length, by a breadtn of}ion, wisici produces the appearance of fine cloth. 
+ rey y 4 hy 1c Y . ; . : j rf ly . Md . . 

twenty, this proportion runs through the w nole. Tne library table is particularly elegant, and me. 


chanical ingenuiiy has been luboriously applied to 
furnisi it with desks and drawers, suited to evert 
convenience of study and accommodation 

The sitting room.—T isis chamber is fitced up with 
several plain cabinets, formed oi ebony, inlaid with 
polished brass; the carpets are etherial blue, mcer- 
mingled with black. 

The bed-room—Tiis apartment céntains a high 
canopy beds ead, wich curtains of fine straw-colored 
muslin, and lilac draperies of Persian, the ei.ire 
edged with a gold-colored fringe ornament. The 
dressing room possesses ihe usual conveniencies re 
quired by tasieand comfort. The adjoining bath }s 
marble-lined, and so constructed, that it can aduaut 
either hotor cold water. ; 

Yesterday we described the able services. They 
have been provided by Mr.Bullock, from the most 
eminent manufacturers in the kingdom, and consist 
of the fairest, though not the most extravagant 
specimens of our own proficiency in the vartoils 
walks of mechanism and art. There is one breek- 
fast set of ware, one dinner set, two deserts, one of 
china, the other of glass, one iea, and one for supp’ 
The following are among ‘the principal manutactul- 
ers who were employed to assist in providing th* 
extensive and uurried orde@ps 

Messrs. Rundle and Bridge—the plate. 

Bolton, ot Soho, the plated goods. 

Parker and Perry, ot Flee: street, the glas 

Wedgwood, te music. 

, Wermseil and Goat, of Leeds, the cloth. ~ 

Sirutis of Derby, the hosiery 





at 
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The first manufacturersat Manchester—the cot- 
ton and Damask. 

Bennett of Coleraine, and Richardson, of Lisburn 
—the Irish linen (of the first quality.) 

The sets of China were selected from different 
manufacturers throughout the kingdom. 

An immense quaniity of stationary will also be 
gent. The cargo will weigh near 500 tons—it will 
be divided into about 490 packages, and several ar- 
tisuns are to accompany it, for the purpose of fitting 
up the establishment at its destination. 

This order does credit to government. and the 
}ndustry and taste of the artist employed upon the 
occasion are in the highest degree praise worthy. 











Fetter of the late French ministers to the king, explain- 
ing their motives for their retiring 
“Srnz—Your majesty deigned to confide to us the 
adminisiration of your empire, when the whole of 
Europe in arms occunied the northern provinces, 
when they menaced those of the east and the south, 
and when civil war was kindled and diffused over 
the west. A triumphant faction which was restrain- 
ed but not discouraged: portions of the population 
who had become indifferent from the excess of their 
fears or their sufferings to any events which might 
ensue; equally ready to support alternately the tv- 
sanny of the faction and the yoke of foreign arms, 
until some grester misfortunes should at length unite 
them against their oppressors; such has been the sit- 
uation of the Kingdom since your majesty’s return, 
“The love of our country was no longer to be 
found, but under the tri-colored flag. The party 
which called themselves royalists, proscribed, in 
their projects, both the laws and the men who did 
not encourage the subversion of social order. Were 
France buried, beneath her own ruins, and your ma- 
jesty reigned only over desert provinces, this party 
would prefer the destruction of the glory, the 


| 


/Majesty’s government, Frenchmen would have been 


‘| prince. 


around terror and dismay! 


“Tf we could have given this direction to your 


united in heart and in conduct with the wishes of 
their king; their interests would have been conioun- 
ded with the glory, the love and the safety of the 
Those desires and those fanatics] passions 
which would have disturbed an order of things so 
auspicious to the general good would gradually have 
died away, or have been lost in the emptiness of an 
ineffectual opposition. : 


“Your subjects would have submitted to your 
laws, whatever their opinion might have been, or 
their former condition. The republican or the im- 
perial partvisno longer to be feared; the mass of 
the nation wish only for liberty and tranquility. For- 
eign cabinets, in seeing Frenchmen rallied round 
your throne, would have limited pretension, which 
phen you might withstood. 


_ “The consti:ution having rendered us responsible 
for the acts of your authority, ve proposed to regu- 

late it by those principles which we have here un- 

folded. Wesoon had to struggle with the igno- 

rancg, the passions, and the hatred of the persons 
who surrounded you; they soon began to incermeddte 
with the government. Orders were given, and mes- 
sures adopted, in which we did not participate. 
Royal commissaries went and kindled civil war in 
the provinces, gave arms to the seditious, directed 
their ferocity against peaceful citizens,and spread 
They easily succeeded 
in this, when they announced that foreigners were 
their auxiliaries, when thev profaned the name of 
your majesty, by invoking it in their addresses, and 
when in the sou h, which foreigners did not. yet oc- 
cupy, they permitted the entrance of eighiy thou- 
sand Spaniards. A marshal of France was murder- 
ed on the bank of the Rhone, and his assassins were 
neither apprehended nor punished? Was it by op- 





pression that the people were to be inspired with a 


strength, and the political existence of France, to love for your government? Outrage soon extended 


seeing her consoled for her misfortunes, and regain- | 
ing her losses under the wise and liberal laws vouch- | were not those of your m :jesty. 


itself; in some cities colors were displayed which 
Frenchmen them- 


safed by your majesty. This party became hostile selves wished to dismember your kingdom, and sep- 


jn the west, in the south, and in the north, because 
it believed itself supperied by authority. 


‘araté thenorth from the south. Your majesty be- 
Good cit- |came sensible that it was necessary to recal to their 


izens, waited in silence, to hear the voice of your | submission the blind partizans of a cause whose le- 


majesty. 
in Auvergne, inthe Cevennes, in the Vosges, in 
tranche Comte, and in Alsace. 

“You cannot, sire, be ignorant what was our de- 
voiion to your sacred person; we had partaken of 
your dangers, your misfortunes, and your exile; we 
know the wishes and the wants of the French peo- 
ple; we expressed them to your majesty with a 
respectful candor. You seemed to listen to us; and 
now that we are quitting your councils, we hope 
that you will permit us to recall them to your recol- 
lection. 

“Successive revolutions haye changes the condi: 
tions of families, have overthrown the fortunes which 
they had amassed, haveclosed up the paths they 
had opened, have tarnished thé national glory whieh 
they had exalted; but these revolutions have also 
taught the people, that there is no happiness for 
them except under a steady and fixed government, 
because that will replace the conditions of families 
ina state of harmeny with existing manners, because 
at will consolidate existing fortunes, because it will 
permit the citizens to go on in that career which 
they have begun, and because it will establish the 
hational honor on the principles of unalterable jus- 
tice; results of the utmost importance to the nation, 
because it will place individuals in that native con- 


At present they are preparing their arms | gitimacy was acknowledged! Our orders were not 
listened to; magistrates whom we sent in your name 


were sacrificed, by those who acted in the name of 
the king; we remained without power; secret in- 
structions rendered all our efforts and intentions un- 
availing. In such circumstances, what could your 
majesty’s ministers do? Theduke of Otranto, when 
Napoleon still reigned, had succeeded. by negocia- 
lion, in disarming La Vendee. Your majesty was 
scarcely seated on the throne when the insurrection. 
broke out in this same La Vendee with more violence 
than ever. Whatcould be its object after your res- 
toration? Yqur minister at war declared that he 
had no troops with which to subdue those provinces; 
it was not the intention of your court that this insur. 
rection should be opposed, 

“We cannot conceal from you, sire, that these at- 
tacks are levelled at your throne; you suffer legitim- 
ate authority to be despised and the authority of 
faction supplies its place. Factitns produce revo- 
lutions, and those who triumph to-day, may be over- 
thrown to-morrow; your throne will no longer have 
even the support of their illegitimate authority. 
¥our ministers always devo. ed to your pérson sti:] 
endeavored to oppose this re-action; the princes of 
your house, thenobies of your court, designated ‘as 
crimes, and as attacks upon your crown, their efforts 








dition which the state of society requires. 
Surriuuant ro Vor. EX. 
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to restore ordey aud submissien to the laws; we lesr 
8 “ | 
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all iInficerce with vonr majesty; we became guilty; the legitimate autherity of your majesty; that the, 
in the eves g! the nation. jwould raise pretenders to the throne where you are 
_ ©The elec ions were made; a factious minority di-'se ted. Ii 1s not by means ofa faction that voi. 
rected them; that minority alone is represented. majesty ought to reiga, but by a constitution, by a 
The choice which they recommend to your majesty royal prerogative, recognized and established. Let 


. ° e t . . . . wv 
forthe chamber of peers indicate the same spirit. | that faciion trembie, and suspend tneir eilorts to 
“Ministers, without authority, a prey tothe per. |sub.titute passion in their place. Their agenis 


gecnitions of the court, without support in the pud-| would be the first victims, and they would cause the 
lic opinion, exposed to the apposition of the cham- greatest misfortunes to your majesty. 
‘bers, what should webexble to reply tothe clamors| ‘‘Weare, therefore, convinced, that we can no 
ef the people, when at length they shall demand the|longer contribute to the welfare of your subjec:s, 
‘reasons for so meny calamities? that we cannot govern the siate m the spirit of the 
“Meanwhile, foreigners possess France as a con-'councils which direct your majesty. Your: wisdom 
oucr ed country; to civil discord they add the ravage |wi'l doubiless do. more than our zeal andour efforigs 
of provinces; they dissipate the funds whie» ougini jto remedy the evils which ofilict the sate; we there. 
to find their way into the treasury; they devour the ‘fore venture to Supplicate you to believe in the -e: 
provisions of the peopie, who are threatened wiil, igrets that we experience, i no being abie any ton. 
an approaching famine; they carry off the Magazines | ger to contribute to serve you, and in the wishes that 








of arms, the ummunitions of wer, and the cannons} we have formed for the prosperity Oi your house, aad 
from the ramparts of our cities. The white flag|for the safety of the country.” 
floats only over ruins! They despoil us of our pub- oe 

lic monuments, the tokens of our former glory; they | THIRD AND LAST REPORT or TE DUKE OF OTRAN- 
seize the monuments of art, which alone remain to To, (rovcT.) 

ws afier twenty years of conquest. Jt isa dishonor, TO LOUIS XVIMT. 

sire, which the people are most reluctant to par- [(Transl.ted for the Columbian.] 

don, and your majesty has remained silent in the} Srrr—In placing before your mapesty’s eres the 
midst of al] these attacks on the national lionor! ltrue, but afflicting picture of the moral and poliu- 


‘We were, fora longtime, tgnorant that secret cal situation of France, in pointing out the charac- 
treason had connected you with foreigners—your | ter and resources of the various f:ctions whieh di- 
majesty wished to negociate-yourself—we could not! vide this unhappy country, [have only indicated the 
prevent the disbandment of the army, and *his mea | possibility of the exisience of a court party woich 
sure being completed, left France and your person might counsel or favor a plan of counter revolu. 
in thenower of foreigners. Woat had your house to!tion. 
fear from that army? Napoleon no longer existed; “Every plan of this nature,” I remarked, “would 
for France. The national colors granted, and someioverturn the throne with a tremendous crash, and 
concessions made to public opinion, that army would | would perhaps destroy our last remaining hope, the 
have become yours, it wotid have served vou to re-/dynasty of our kings.” 
sist (he ambitious projects of your allies. Was eve-| The existence of such a party is no longer a pro- 
ry thing to be ahandoned to the combinations and iblem; it is generally known under the name of the 
the seauctions of your court, and of foreign princes? par'v of the princes. 

Your court is ledastray by prejudices; the for-) Furope knows, and France will sever forget, with 
eign sovereigns have interes's opposed. to yours. what a noble disinterestedness, truly French, your 


1 


The emperor of Russia was, perhaps, the only one majesty defended the consti.utional principles of 


whom you could beiieve sincere in his promises. the monarchy. 
“The allies at this moment oppose the recruiting, Called to the throne, your majesty followed the 
of the cepartmental legions. ‘ \same system, and the constitutional charter, your 


“Such are the misfor:unes of the situatgon in which! work and our guaranty, proved that the happiness 
mnwise councils haye placed your majesty. Your,of the people contmued to be the object of your 
subjects : re almost every where in opposi'ion or in| vows and meditations. 
aris against each other, and almost every where the) But it must be uvowed, this confidence as exten- 
partizans of your honse are the smallest number. sive as it is well founded, inspired by the informa- 
‘The French humiliated and discontented, are ready tion and exalted virtues of your m jes y, does not 
to procecd to the last extremity. Your majesty has | extend to the members of your family. 
no longer the means of opposingsthe pretentions of| The great majority of ine French despair to find 
ioreigners. ‘They. have pgesented a treaty, which;in those princes, who are to succeed your majesty, 
would consummate the ruin of the nation, and which| the same intentions and ‘he same principles. Tis 
would cover it with eterifal shame.’ We have not |disirust, a stranger to the person of your majesty, 
thought it became us to give an asset which would! cannot be so to vour heart; and your goodness, sire, 
have rendered us culpable towards that nation,| will not allow you to find enemies in those whom ne- 
which may be humiliated, but which cannot be bea‘ |ture, misfortune, and gratitude have constituted 
down. . your friends and protec ors. 

“Since your majesty has confided authority to our} Tamabout to afflict vour majesty;but I cannot,with- 
wands, we have constantly been without the power! out betraying the confidence with which you honor- 
of doing good, without the power of preventing evil.|ed me, suffer you to remain ignorant of the dangers 
Our opinions have no influence; the cabals of your) that menace your most sacred rizhts. Can I fear to 
court have prevailed. We haveto obey, through/disclose to your majesty those evils wuich you a 
respect toyour majesty, and to sanction by our sig-|lone can remedy? : 
natur¢,acts which we disapprove. We would have| Immediately after vour maiestw’s return in i8l4 
sacrifi¢ed our lives to save your majesty and the! a party pronounced itself emphatically agains! ev& 
country, but those who are near your majesty know |ry thing that had been established since twenty five 
that the revolution which they would excite, would| years. It was enough for them io make Froncé P& 
surround the vessel of the state with new perils;|irace her steps back to 1789; they wished eve'y 
that they would give to factions, to whom vou are thing to be for the king and by the king; uney 
opposed, the meang of seeing 4 resting plac e beyond sought te re-establish the rronarchy with its Gotlt¢ 
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institutions; hence those alarms so universal of the 
re-e? ablisument of the feudal rights and tythes. 

Tie French, hap; xy 1a their affection for vour ma- 
jesiV¥, OPpos sed io those antic ruaied preceusions hoth-, 
jng but songs and epigrams. ‘But soon more seri- 
gus acts provoked amore serious resistance, ail 
this conflict oi force aud reason, against (he mad sal- 
lic: of religion and political fanaticism, were sus- 
pended by the return of the usurper. 

At this peqgiod, the partisans of absolute monarchy 
confounded in their hatred all who were no. within 
—~ line, and openly boasied of tie support of those 

sonages Who were nearest the throne. 

“All thase whose interes’s and opinions attached 
them to the revolution, waited only for a chicf, in 
order to defend their rights, which were tius direci- 
}y ittacked 
" The eiements of civil war, fermented in every 
quaremor Fraocce, when the usurper made his ap- 
yesranee at two hundred leagues from the capital. 
Jic obtained, without apparent per iil, Without a con- 
test, Without opposi ion, what he would have vaii- 
lv attempted to reach with a considerabie army and 
uie influence of his mighi y fame. 

The regrets, which then accompanied your mi- 
esty in vour retrea: beyond the frontiers, had ont 
ur person fur their object; df er m King the great 
st efforts to meintala a tvo ing on the Frencii ver- 
diory, the princes of your house sound themselves]; 
1a dost humiliiting siace of solitude mm tie soutp 
and west. Since the last re urn of your majesty 
this party has assumed a most alarming aspect, anc 
no longer fi-tens to im xleration or rcason. Tie au- 
tnorily or your m ajesty has been, despised, anoier 
royal governm ent has been organized, the Mavis- 
Wares ap Jpoinie dbs you were rept tised fromm the ci-} 
tics, the adiministration of wh ch tiad been confided 
tothem by your majes ye Talis government pro- 
claimed, ins’ ead of your name, tha: of monseiguour 
and madime.* The. pub.ic acclamations saluced 
them under the titles of king and queen of the 
souk. Tae cotours of their house replaced tue 
waite of the lity, Which is the national color. 

Commissaries, who usurped the tiue and powers 
of ministers, or@anized a magisiracy and an arme 
force, equally foreign to your sovereignty and you: 
will, These abuses have been confined to certain}, 
provinces, aud have not passed beyond tiew limiss 
Your majesty has solemnly protested against these 
scandalous uswrpations; but who among the guilty 
as been poiuted out and punished? how can we 
confide in the sincere re-establishment of order, when 
foreign journals at ack the personal right of your 
mi.jes'y to the inheritance of the throne? they no 
louger speak of a voluntary abdication in favor oc 
another; butof a rigit independent of your will. 

And this pi -etended righ is itvoked in favor of 
a princess in whose name was raised up that rival 
wuthority, the existence of which is proved by the 
Kumérous papers I have laid betore your majesty. 

What appeared, on.y two months since, a rash 
conjecture, is now an evident truth. Wao can have 
excited ia the Faigiish journals those long discus- 
sions upon the Salic law? im whose favor are dis- 
pitted the principiesor this fundamental statute of 
the French monarchy. 

It is notus a theoretical question of public law 
that the English journalists present this disscrtation. 
They name you, sire; they name the princess, your 
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nicce,t: nd doubtless without the knowledge of either. | 
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And when we connect together the circumstances 
that have taken place in the south, and which have: 


west of France, can we ‘or an instant doubt, that for 
fear of seeing a constiautional mMonarchv consolida- 
ted under your ms ipesty’s reign, its enemies wish to 
anticipate ‘the order. of succession consecrated by 
the usage of fourteen centuries? was our age then 
destined to be that of polities calamities? 

The whole history of Frvice replies to these dar- 
ing innova ions, whose works rewch us through ‘he 
English gaze‘tes, and which are supporied and au- 
thenticated by foryed acts every where circulated. 
Have thev, th en, forgo'ten that this law, constantly 
observed, was for the first time dis sputed in 1316, 
yo Jane, daughter of Louis Huttin? but notwitii- 

standing these pr efensions, was no’ Philip V. main- 
tained upon the throne of F *rance? have they, then 
orgotten that Edward, king of Esgfand, vainly ase 


vince, sister of Louis Hruttin, of BY illip the Long, 
nd of Charles TV. woos iece sively reigned and di- 
ed without male c\ildve.? the right of Pi ip of 
V «lois, consecrat ed by the Sulic law, was. it not 
roel i nex 1 anew? 


peti June, 1583, asolemn act proser ibed these same 
etent Lois, hasarded by the chief of the Ligue, 
for ue] of that Ligue whose maduess and fury are 
oxictly copied by the party [have dese: ‘ibed ~All 
i¢s@ hisiorical faces are Well "k: iown to your Nike 
jests, whose profound erudition is admired by all 
Europe. : 
Those who would trample on your legitimaic 
right, must distrust thase ministers who are most 
devoted to your person, and ic is through the same 
channels that circulate the most virulent diatribes 
against us. Such attacks have no terrors for me; 
and at any other time I would not have importuned 
your majesty with them. But such is the nature 
of the projects formed against the right of your 
crown, tha: [am without atithority as Iam without 
enmity agains. their authors and protectors 
\ solemn declaration, a 
cause ev . thing to be forgotten, But this decla- 


is information to be gathered? tie atiribuics of my 
ministry cannot extend so far. 


can console the French for all they have suifered.— 
Ti would have been as delightful as honorable for 
me to have contributed to this object under your 
uuspices, 

I supplicate your majesty to receive the port fo- 
lio which you thougiit proper to. confide to me, and: 
to see ia this request only an expression of my re- 
spectful levotion. 

(Signed) 
The DUKE OF OTRANTO. 








THE DUKE. OF WELLINGTON TO LORD CASTLEREAGH: 
Paris, September 23. 


My lord—A great deal has lately been said here 
respecting the ‘measures I have been oblized to 








*The duke and dutchess of Angouleme. 


TFhe duighess ef Angouleme, daugnter of Lou fagoount of the whole affair, 
linformation:— 


$ XVI. 


adopt in o-der to obtain for the king of the Nether- 
lands his paintings and other things out of the mu- 
seum; andas these reports my reach the ears of the 
prince rege st, I communicate to you tire followings 
: his royal highaess 


just teenspired in certain parts of the north and ° 


erted ihe same pretensions as the-son of Isabel of 


For the third and lat time this law was again ape 
pited in savor of your ancester, Henry IV. On tie 


furmal disavowal, mignt 


ration, this disavowal, whois to demand it? where: 


Sire, the public grief is at its height; you alone- 
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A short time after the arrival of the sovereigns 
at Paris, the minister of the king of ‘he Nether| 
tlunds demanded the pictures, &c. belonging to bis 
sovereign, as did ‘he ministers of the other sove- 
reiens, and, as I was informed, could not obiain is 
salisfaciory answer from the French government. 
A-ter several conversations with me upon the sub- 
ject, he sent to your lordsiip an official note, which 
was laid before ihe ministers of the allied powers, as- 
sen.bted at « conference, upon which the business 
Was several times taken into consideration, in or- 
der to discover a meuns of doing justice to tie 
ciaimants of the objects of art in the museum, 
without hurting the feciings of the king of France. 
Meanwhile the Prussians had ebtained- from his 
Majesty, not only ail ihe pictures belonging to Prus- 
six proper, but also ail those beionging to the Prus- 
sizn territory on the left bank of the Riine, and ail 
those which were the property of his Prussian ma- 

esty; the affair now became urgeut, and your lord- 
ship wrote a note of the —- in which the matter was 
fully treated. The minister of the king of the Ne- 
therlands having not yet received any satisfactory 
answer from ‘be French government, applied to me 
as commander i chier of the army of the king of 
the Netherlands, and asked whether [ had any ob- 
jection to employing his majesty’s troops to obtain 
possession oj: what was indubivably his majest;’s 
property; ET laid this question also before the minis- 
ters o: the allied monarchs; and as no objection was 
found, I thought it my duiv to iake the necessary 
steps toobtain wha: was his right. I spoke in con- 
sequence with prince Talleyrand upon uhis subject, 
communicated to him what had passed at the con- 
Terence, and thereascns I had for thinking that the 
king o' wie Netherlands had a right to the paint- 
iwg's, Who requested me to lay the matter before the 
kirg, and entres' his majesty to do mc the favor to 
determine the manner m which I might obtain the 
abject ot the king of the Netherlands without in 
any manser offending his majesty. Prince Talley- 
rund promised mean answer by the next evening; 
but.as I did not receite tt, I repaired to him in the 
night, had a secou:) conference with him, in which 
he gave me to understand that the king would give 
no orders upon the subject, that I might do as I 
thought prcper, and negociate wiih Mr. Denon, the 
director of the museum. In the morning I sent my 
aid de camp, lieutenani colonel Preemiuntle to Mr. 
Denon, who told him that he had no orders to give 
up any paintings out of the gallery, and that he 
should suffer none tobe taken away but by force. 1 
then sent colonel Freemantle to prince Talleyrand 
to acquaint him with this answer, and to inform that 
the troops would go thé next morning at 12 o’clock, 
to take possession of the paintings belonging tothe 
king of the Netherlands, and to declare, that if any 
thing unpleasant should arise from this measure, 
the king’s ministers, and not 1, were answerable for 
it. Colonel Freemanile likewise informed Mr. De- 
non of the measure that was to be taken. It was, 
however, not necessary to send any troops, because 
a Prussian guard constanily occupied the gallery, 
and the pictures were taken away without uny as- 
sistance being required from any troops under my 
command, except » few who assisted as labourers in 
the taking down and packing up. 


It has been alleged that by having been the instru- 
ment of carrying away from the gallery the pictures 
ofthe king of the Netherlands, “I had been guilty 
of a breach of a treaty which I had myself made; and 
as there is no mention made of the museum in the 
treaiy of the 25th of March, and it seems now the 


it isnecessary to show how this convention is con. 
necied wilh the inuseum. 

Ido not want to prove that the allies were at war 
with France; there is no doubt that their armies 
entered Paris under a military convention conclu- 
ded with an oficer of the government, the prefect 
of the department of the Seine, and an officer of the 
army, who presented both authorities at that mo. 





ment, present at Paris, and empowered by these 





auihorilies tonegociate and conclude far them. 

The article of the convention which is alleged to 
have been broken, is the 11th, which relaies to the 
public properiy. T positively deny that this article 
has any reierence whatever to the gallery of paint. 
ings. 

The French commissioners introduced in the orj- 
ginal project, an article to provide for the security 
of this species of property; but prince Bluchey 
would noi consent, saying there were in the gallery 
paintings which had been taken from Prussia, and 
whici: Louis 18tn had promised to restore, which, 
however, had never been done. I repeated this cir. 
cumstance to the French commissioners, and they 
prepared to accept the article with the excepticn of 
‘he Prussian pictures, and to this proposal I an- 
swered that I wus there as the representative of the 
olber nations in Europe, and that I must claim for 
other nations all that was conceded to the Prussians, 
T added, that I had no instructions concerning the 
museum, nor any grounds how the sovereigns would 


fact; that they would certainly urge that the king 


should fulfil his ovligations, and that I advised the 
omission of the article eatirely, and the reserving 
this affair to the decision of the sovereigns when 
Liev should arrive. 

Thus stauds the affair of the museum in refer- 
ence tothe treaty. The convention of Paris is si- 
lent upon it, aud a negociation took place, which 
left the business to the decision of the sovereigns. 

Taking it for granted that the silence of the 
treaty of Paris, of May 1814, respecting the mu- 
seum, lud given die French government an indis- 
putable clin to tie pieces contained iu it, it canno 
be denied that this ciuim was annihilated by this 
ncvociation. 

Those who negociated for the French govern- 

ment, judged that the victorious armies had a right 
to take the works of art trom the museum, and thicy 
therefore endeavoured to save them by introducing 
an article into the military convention. This article 
Was rejected, and the claim of the allies greatly ad- 
vanced by tlie neguciation on their side, and this 
was the reason that the «rticke was rejected. Not 
only then was the possession of them not guaran- 
teed by the military convention, but the above-men- 
lioned negociation tended the more to weaken the 
right of the French government to the possession, 
which was founded on the silence of the treaty o! 
Purisof May 1814. 
The allies having now legal possession of the 
Pieces in the museum, could do no otherwise than 
restore them ‘to those froin whoin tliey had becn ta- 
ken away, contrary to the usages of civilized war- 
fare, during the dreadful period of the French revo- 
lution and the tyranny of Bonaparte. 

Theconduct of the allies with respect to the mu- 
seum at the time of the treaty of Paris, must be 
ascr)»ed to their desire to gratify the French army, 
and to confirm the reconciliation with Europe, ty 
which the army seemed at that time to be disposed. 

But ‘he circumstances are more entirely difler- 
ent; the army disappointed the just expectations of 
thé worid, and embraced the first opportunity to 





iteaty spoken of is the military convention of Paris, | 
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enethy of humanity with a view to the renewal of| Fie my lord, you weigh the finest sentiments of tiie 
che frightful times that were passed, and of the] human heart, rather by the depreciated scale of ® 
.cenes of pillage against which the world has made} London merchant, than by the noble feelings of @ 
50 many gtvantic efforts. soldier or the generosity of an ally. ‘You ‘have ta- 
This army having been defeated by the armies of} ken from victory its reward, from a nation its orna- 
Lurope, it 1s dissolved by the united council of the ments; you have transported ihe arts from a wenidt 
the sovereigns, and there can be no reason why the} ciime io the smoke of London, or Uvedrozen zoue of 
powers ot Europe should do wrong to their own sub- | the north, and though you strain hard as 2 conque- 
‘ects, in order to again satisfy this army; indeed, it | ror, to pass unstained with thecrime of biood, you 
never appeared to me to be necessary that the allied | appear to court hecrimeof treason. Yes treason, 
sovereigns should neglect this opportunity to do} my lord, you siole.into the capiial under the sacred 
‘ustice and favor to their own subjects, in order to| garb of a friend and champion and after bewaying 
jease the French nation——Tie feelings of the) us, retired with tnat ofa piunderer. Like a piliysi- 
French people upon this subjeet can be no other| cian who comes to cure the plague, while ite eng en- 
than national arrogance. ders the leprosy teeming from his own ulcers. Yott 
They would desire to retam these works of art, | have been called the Washington of the age, but 
not because Puris is the properest place for them | that here would have supported and followed his 
tw be preserved in, (for ail artists and connoisseurs | friend to the seaffold, while you my lord, would not- 
who have written on the subject, agree that ‘hey only abandon but drag him to it. It is.in -:e power 
ought to be sent buck to ihe places where they orr ot the meanest to triumpi over fallen greatness, oat 
ginally were) but because they have been acquired | higa and cievated minds sour above such depraviiy. 
by conquesis of which they are the trophies. | You have forgotion, or never knew, my lord, that tic 
“The same teeling that makes the peopie of France conquers twiee who conquers in victory. But ad- 
wish to keep the pictures and statues of other na-| mitiing that it was necessary ior you to attempt tie 
tions, must naturally make other nations wish, now | justification of interposieg your auchority, ii favor 
that victory is on their side, to restore those articles of ‘hese champions of ihe rigi.s of men, these mag- 
to the lawful owners; and the allied sovcreigns must nanimious allies; why afier urging allin your power 
feel a desire to promote this object. | to paliiace your in justice, that you Muy escape Cen- 
{ is besides to be wished, as well for the happi | sure, Why Curry your animosity towards us so far vas 
ness of France as of the world, that if the French} to seek to punish what jou are pleased to siyle our 
peuple ure not altogether convinced, that Europe is arr gance. This my lord is the very quiniescenee 
too strong for them, they may be made to feel, that: of arrogance. And then our inorals too must re- 
jowever exiensive for a time their temporary and} ceive aiesson. An English general teaching mer- 
partial advantages over one or more of the powers} ality to the French nation! And that too in a ‘let 
of Europe may be, the day of retributicn must at) ter to that noted ariu/f lord Castlereagh. Pray, my 
length come. ‘lord, where did you imbibe tuose lessons of morah- 
According to my feelings, then, it would not only | ty?-—on the shores of the Ganges, or the /plains of 
be unjust in the sovereigns to gratify the French|Hindosin, where millions oi human beings with 
people, but tie sacrifice they would make would be | their iegit.mate sovercigns have been. imolated, to 
impolitic, as it would deprive them of the oppor U-| satiate the ‘Uurst of Britisis dominion:—from the m- 
sity of giving the French a great moral lesson. quisitors o! Spam, whom you assisted io raise the 
Iam, my dear lord, &c. ifuneral pie and turn the iaquisitorial wheel to en- 
WELLINGTON, = jsiave and subdue their iciiow subjects, or trom the 
- ‘conflagration of Copenlayea or Washington, the 
lcrimcs OF Linmpton or Kiagston, the revolting scenes 
; of thie Cuesapeuke, or tne vleck holeoi Calcutta, or 
LETEER CAMCOLASEY IN PARIS, ADDULSSED FO LORD jiruin tic dcooluiage and destructive policy, avaiel 
WELLINGDON. ore lhauesover aid prays upow yournaiive country? But 
_, Mx sowp—I have read With a muxture of indigna-|y wisi go no tur er. You lave retrieved my lord, 
tion and regret, your letter addre- sed tolord Gas- ithe character of Napoleon, by the retief you have 
tlereagh, yiaene ee A ce ggg 00 f egid 2is-Paigr ts. : given ii—you have brougit into fullwiew te odious 
ofthe museum attaris. hou sgut better Caan you Ly liey of your infernal government, the ‘inveterate 
write, my lord, tho’ the prineiples which actuaie 1) tee oF ie repose of ituman kind, by attempting .to 
hoth, appear to be tae same, to distress others and} degrade our country and @isgrace her citizens. And 
fatten on their spoil. You have admitted that these) since you coukl not with your imperial eagles and 
monnments are the trophies of former vactories, and | royal vuliures dismember and devour France, yuu 
re hie uaretae ap i a have sought io retard her resusclation:—that i @sUs- 
et kg 7 * - in cintion will one duy come, When it may be her turn, 
right and fruits of conquest, nay more, they were | my lurd, to set in judgment on your and their 
given and received in diminution of the calamities} eyjme. . 
swan ae e pr be oi . enty poe wii pred the In che mean time it will be said of the-confedera- 
property of the French nation as the soil of Multa is 
agem of the British crown. 
_ You say the convention of 1815, made no provision 
jorthem. Had ‘hat instrument been so worded as : 
\o guarantee them, you would no doubt have said, ak ce a a * 
With all the subtility of Engiish probity and policy, Baithe of the Moskwa. 
that such a clause was of no avail from the illegit-} — a . 
imacy of the provisional government. But what; F2OM ‘THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW OF LABAUME'S 
say's the convention of 1814—tiui all the monuments ee a ee ee eee 
of Paris shall be respected; do circumstances, alter} The action commenced precisely at 6 o’clock.on 
the case, or do you feel that you do not now as an! ihe morning of the 7th; and thechief object of con- 
ally, owe as much to Louis 18, us you did then, or | test, where our author was stationed, was 2 redoubt 
bas the weigh: of his mistortunes léssoned your com-/ in the cedtre of the position. ‘ius redoubt was 4t- 
Mpscration, far ters afMicied renerabte menarcis ced ond carried by the Freach, after a treaien- 
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cy of Wiici you are generalisino; in arms they rav- 
wpe the earcdi, and it is thei delight to collect the 


recent spoils and Live as piuaderess. 
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dlous loss. It was then stormed by the Russians, un- 
der the fire of three hundred pieces of cannon, and 


they were advancing to strike a decisive blow a-|decorated with three. crosses. 


gainst the French cenire, when their progress was 
arrested by general Friand, who with a battery of 
twenty four pieces of cannon, carried dea h and de- 
struction into their ranks. The interesting narra- 
tive of our author thus proceeds: 

' ©Theviceroy seized this decisive moment, and 
flying to the right, ordered a simultaneous attack 
of the grand redoubt, by the Ist, 3d and 14th divi- 
sions. Having arranged all three in order of bat.le, 
these troops advanced with cool intrepidity. They 
approached even the entrenchments of the enemy, 
when a sudden discharge of grape shot from ihe 
whole of their artillery spread destruction through 
our ranks. Our troops were staggered a. this fatal 
reception; but the prince knew how to reanimate 
their spirits, by caliing to the recollection of each 
regiment the circumstances in which they had for- 
merly covered themselves with glory. To one he 
said, ‘preserve that courage which has gained you 
the title of invincible;? to another, ‘remember your 
reputation depends on this day;’ then turning to- 
wards the 9th of the line, Le suid to them with emo- 
tion, ‘brave soldiers, remember you were with me at 
Wagram, when we broke the enemy’s centre.” By 
these words, and s‘iil more by his example, he in- 


flamed the valor of his troops to such a degree that! 


shouting with joy, ‘hey again marcied wita ardor io 
the redoubt. His highness riding along tie line, 
arranged the atfack with the utmos: coolness and 
Jed it himself at the head of Brousier’s division. Ai 
the same instant, a division of cuirassiers, from the 
centreof the army, rushed on the redoubt, and oi- 
fered to our astonished sight a grand and sublime 
spectacle. The whole eminence, which overung 
us, appeared in an instani a mass of moving iron: 
the glit er of thearms, and tie rays of the sun re- 
flected from the helmets and the cuirasses oi the 
dragoons, mingled with the flames of the cannon 
that on every side vomited iorth death, gave to the 


redoubt the appearance of a volcano in the midst of 


the army. 

“The enemy’s infantry, placed near this point, 
behind aravine, kep up sodes-ructive a fire on our 
euirassiers, that ‘hey were obliged immediately to 
retire. Our infantry took their place; and turaing 
the redoubt to the right and left recommenced a 
furious combat wi:h the Russians, whose efforts ri- 
valled our own. 

‘“‘The viceroy and his staff, in spiie of the enemy’s 

. tremendous fire, remained at trie head of Brous- 
sier’s division, followed by the 13th and 3Uth re,i- 
ments. They advanced onthe redoubt and en ered 
it by the breast work, massacred on tieir pieces, 
the cannoneers that served them. Prince Kucuson, 
who had witnessed the attack, immediately order- 
ed the.cuirassicrs of the guard to advance and ea- 
deavor to retake the position. These were the best 
of the cavalry. The shock between their cttras- 
siers and ours was theretore terrible, and ome may 
judge of the fury with which boti: parties roughit, 
whenthe enemy, in quitting the ficid, left it com- 
ple.ely covered wath dead. 

“The interior of the redoubt presented. a horrid 
picture The dead were heaped on one another.— 
The feeble cries of the wounded were scarcely heard 
amid the surrounding tumult. Arms of every de- 
scription were scattered over the field ef battle — 
The parapets, half demolished, had their embra- 
sures entirely destroyed. ‘Their places were dis’ in- 

uished only by the cannon, the greatest part of 
‘which were dismounted aud separated from the bre- 
-_ 


ken carriages. In the midst of this scene of eal” 
nage, | discovered the body of a Russian Cannoneer, 


In one han hei 

' ‘ d re 

a broken sword, and with the other firmly ey: - 
> o 


the carriage of the gunat which he had so vain 
fought. ee 
All the Russian soldiers in the redoubt cho 
er to perish than to yield. The gener: hay 
é ; general who corp. 
manded them, would have shared their fate, if ));. 
valor had not saved his life. This brave soldiex hid 
sworn to dieat his post, and would have kent hi 
oath. Seeing all bis companions dead around hin, 
he endeavored to precipitate himself on our sword. 
and he would inevitably have met his dea.h had 
not the honor of takiag such a prisoner arresie, the 
cruelty of the soldiers ‘The viceroy received he 
with kindness, and committed him to the Care of 
col. Asselin, who conducted him to the emperor zg 
139—149. : ae? 
. The Russians having evacuated their position dy. 
ring the night, ‘the field of battle was immediately 
occupied by the French; and never, perlaps oe 
jany human eye behold such a spectacle of misery aid 
Slaughter. The ground for about the space of 4 
square league, was literally covered with dead aad 
wounded. in many places the bursting of' sheils 
had promiscuously heaped together men and hor- 
ses. The fire of ine howitzers had beens» des ruc 
juve, that heaps of bodies lay scattered over vie plain; 
and where the ground was not encumbered with the 
‘slain, it was covered with broken lances, muske., 
| heimets, and cuirasses, or with grape shot and bul. 
lets, 4s humerous as cul stones afver a violent stor, 
“But the most horrid spectacle (continues our au- 
thor) was tiie interior of the ravines, where almost 
all che wounded, who were able to drag chemselves 
along, had taken refuge to avoid further injury. 
Those miserable wre.ches heaped one upon anotier, 
and swimming in their blood, uttered the most he rt 
rending groais—Tiey frequently invoked death 
with piercing cries, and eagerly besought us to put 
anend to their agonies.” Such are some of the de- 
tails of this glorious battle, waich we lay betore our 
readers, noi for tue purpose o. shocking their fcel- 
ing, but because we tink they serve to place wiiat 
is Called miliary glory in iis true light—aad thus in 
some me€usure, to correc: tuose fulse impressions un- 
der w icii mankind have been, in all ages, so much 
biinded to the true nature of the warrior’s exploits. 
Tey would answer a still greater purpose, if they 
would tend to soften the hearts of tio.e cold and 
calculating politicians, who make war without any 
considera lon of its mise ies, and regard the piea 
of humanity as a vulgar common place, altogetier 
unfit to be taken into te account of their magnan- 
imous deliberations. 
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Battle of +) aterloo. 


Extract of a letter, dated Brussels, July 16. 

I have visited the field of batile. The sleep of 
the dead is sound. Cn ihe spot where this day month 
thousands thronged and fought, where thousands 
sunk and bled, and groaned, and died, there 1s now 
not a living sou!, and over all hovers the stillness of 
the grave. 

In Ligny 2900 dead were buried. Here fought 
the Westphalian and Serg regiments. Ligny 1s 4 
village built of stone and thatched with straw, oi 
asmall siream which flows through flat meadows. !0 
the village are several farm houses, enclosed with 
walls und gates. Every farm house the Prussi.ns 
Jedd converted into a fortress.—The French endea- 
vowed te pencirate through the village by means 05 
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sperior numbers. Four times were they driven 
gut: At last trey set on fire iarm houses in the up- 
or end of the village with their howitzers. But 
ihe Prussians still kept their ground at the lower 
ed. A whole company of Wesiphalian troops feil 
;, the court yard at the church; on the terrace before 
the church lay 50 dead, 

In the evening the French surrounded the village. 
tie Prussians retired half a league: the position 
vas lost; and itis incomprehensible why the French 
Jid not follow up the advantage they had obtained, 
avi again attack the Prussians in the night. This 
gas on the 16th. The same day a French column 
marched by the high road of Char.eroito Brussels. 
~ At Quatre Bras they found the duke of Brunswiék 
ani ine prince of Orange. [ere the battie was as 
ot as at Ligny. The duke let himself be carried 
away by his ardor into the fire of small arms; a 
musket ball went through his bridle hand and en- 
tered the belly; the liver was penetrated; he fell, 
and breathed his lastinten minutes. His sufferings 
were short. 

At the inn by the cross roads at Quatre Bras, the 
contest wag the hottest. Hereare the most graves. 
Tue wounded reeled into the inn yard, leaned against 
‘ie walls, and then sank down. There are still the 
traces Of blood on he walls, as it spouted torth 
fiom the wounds with departing le. 

Where the battle was, the fields are completely 
trodden down for a circuit of about a league. On 
bot sides of the high road, ways are made about 
{Ud feet broad, and you can still follow the march 
of the battalions in all directions through the fine 
ficids of maze. 

On the 18th the battle was renewed four leagues 
nearer Brussels, on both sidesof the high road. The 
spot is a plain sprinkled with hillocks.—The dia- 
meter of the fieid of battle may be about a league 
and ahaif. Bonaparte placed liimseti near the farm 
house of Mount S:. Jean, on a rising grownd, whence 
he could overlook the whole. Beside him was one 
Lacoste, a Walloon, who now lives near the hamlet 
ot Belie Alliance, and who was employed as a guide. 
This man told me as ftollows:—When the Prussians 
came out of the wood of Fritsehermout, Bonaparte 
observed them with his glass, and asked one of his 
adjuiants who they were; the latter upon looking 
through his glass, replied, “they are the Prussian 
colours.” “That moment his face assumed a chalky 
whiteness, as if the ghost of the sainted queen or 
Prussia had appeared to him, whom he persecuted 
todeath. He said nothing, but merely once shook 
his head. When he saw that the battle was lost, 
he rode off with his general staff and the above 
guide. He had told Lacoste that he wished to be 
conducted by a bye road to Charleroi.” 


Genappe is an open market town, a league and a 
half from the field of battle, through which runs 
the Dyle, a small stream. Atthe lower end of Ge- 
nappe lies an iron forge, which it drives. A quarter 
of a mile lower lies the village of Ways, at which 
there is a bridge. An officer had arrived at Ge- 
happe about five in the afternoon with orders to 
withdraw the baggage. He had already considered 
the battle -as lost, because the reserves had been 
brought into the fire—When the flight became 
almost universal, the military waggons were driven 
sixteen abreast on the causeway. In the narrow of 
Genappe they were wedged in together, and La- 
coste relates that it took an hour and a half to get 
through them. It was half past twelve at night 
before they gotout of the town, with 150 horses of 
the staff. T asked him why he did not take Bona- 


parte by the bridge of Ways, where nobody passed? 
he replied, “I was not awareof this road.” 

Tuus, with all the maps of the war depot, with 
all the engineer geographers, who with their repeat- 
ing circles can set off the geographical position of 
places even to a second, and with a large staff, Bow, 
naparte here depended on the ignorance of a pea- 
sant, who did not know that therewas a bridge over 


the Dyle at Ways., People talk a great deal of mili- 


tary skill and military science, while oftener in de- 
cisive movemenis the whole depends upon the 
knowlege of a common mun. 

In the village of Planchenoir, the fourth of @ 
league irom Beile Alliance, the guards were posied. 


down. It is inhabited by avery intelligent farmer 
of the name of Bernhard.—He, like all the others, 
had fled on the day of battle, but witnessed, on an 
opposice height, the combat between Bulow and the 
French reserve, and could give a very good des- 
cripiuion of it He carried me to the key of the po- 
si(ion opposite Fritschermont. He told me thai tie 
peasant who guided Bulow’s army, resolved not to 
come out of the wood at Fritschermont, but to de- 
scend into the valley lower down, and to penetraie 
by Planchernoir, nearly in the rear of the French 
reserves. “Then,” said he, *‘we sha]l take them all.” 
The period was truly most critical when the Prus- 
sians came to the attack. Wellington was hard press- 
ed, all his reserves were already in action, he was 
already compelled to withdraw some of his artillery, 
and a countryman, from the vicinity of Braine la 
Lead, told me that he saw some of his army; (as he 
expressed 1!) en debandage. Bonaparte was proba- 
bly only waiting for the moment when, with his 
guards, he chould decide the day. We shudder 
when we reflect, that at this important moment, 
all depended on the local knowlege of a single péa- 
sant. Had he guided wrong, had he led them into 
the hallow way through witich the cannon could not 
pass—had Bulow’s army came up an honr later, the 
scale had probably descended on the other side. 
Had Bonaparte been victorious; and advanced to the 
Rhine, the French nation would have been intoxica- 
ted with victory, and with what they call national 
glory; and a levy en musse would have been effected 
tarougout all France. 


—_— => 4 


From late London papers. 
The Museum at Paris. 
(From Miss Wiiliam’s narrative. ] 

When the direful truth was promulgated, what 
language can paint the variety and violence of pas- 
sion which raged in every Frenchman’s breast? 
curses, louder and longer than those heaped upon 
the head of Obadiah, were poured out on the allies 
by the enraged Parisians. Tiey forgot all other 
miseries; the project of blowing up bridges, pillage, 
spoliation, massacres, war-taxes, the dismember- 
ment of empires; all these they wiped “away from 
their tablets.” No longer were their heads plotting 
on tyranny, on liberty; they thought no more of the 
cession of fortresses, and the fate of the constitu. 
tional chart; all principles, feelings, hopes, and fears, 
were absorbed in this one great and horrible humil- 
iation. 

White the allied troops employed in the removal 
of the Corinthian horses, all passes to the place of 
the Carousel were guarded by Austrian cavalry, 
posted atthe avenues of the streets that led to it, 
The place of the Carousel was forbidden ground on. 











ly to the French. Foreigners hed liberty te cross 
¢ ‘ ‘ + «es" ” , 


The principal house in the village 1s nearly burnt 
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it asoften-as they pleased. I heard an officer call 
out to an Austrian guard who iesitated, “Iam an | Medicis was fated, like an abandoned 
Puglisiman and have a rightto puss.” The claim 


Wis admitted. 


The gates the most vigilantly guarded during 


fered from any accidental tumult; andthe Venus de 


female, to 

: » TO take 
up her abode for some hours in a common 9. d 
house. og 


Thecommiissaries of the duke of Tuscany, havin 


sone days, against the inirusion of the French, were | sent off ‘he Venus, laid their hb 
“Pi Pees by ands on t 
those of the gallery of the Louvre. It was said that |della Sexgia. “ on the Madonna 


this measure was tuken from motives of tenderness 


The Spaniards claimed their share in this feneral 


to those feelings which the scene within’ must na.u- |distribution, and succeeded better than they had 
A a 


rally have excited in the French; but it was rumor- 
cd also, that exasperation might produce violence, |that the principal motive was that of obtaini 


done in their purpose of invasion; of which it appears 
ng new 


und the pictures might be detaced, and the statues /cloathes, since they had heard, with some envy, that 
A 9 H 


mutilated. 


The troops of each nation took this 
post by turns. It was that of the Austrians at my 
last visit. There they stood, defiance in their eye 
against all Frenchmen, and fresh green branches 


almosi all the troops of Europe had made their to; 
leite at the expense of France. 
And lastly presented themselves the commissarieg 
of the king: of Sardinia—They came at an unlucky 


stuck in their caps; this is the usual orn.ment of}|moment. The Austrian guard at the museum bad 


the Austrian soldier’s hat or cap, when in cam- 
p2ign; but these branches appear so much like sym- 
bols of victory, that they are highly offensive to the 
Frencli. When foreigners required admittance, ihe 
The Frenchmen who 
were refused, glanced at the latireiled-cap, bit thei 


doors were thrown open. 


iips, muttered imprecations, and withdrew. 


Some few lad, however, tiie address to procure 
cntrance;. they were but few; I iound some artists 
pacing the gallery of paintings; they had an air of 
distraction, and Were muttering curses, “not loud 
but deep.”—Que le tonnerre du Ciel! On! c’en est 
trop!” and other exclumations in thesame style. A 
chill sensation came across my heart when I de- 
scended to the halis of the sculpture, and saw the 
vacant pedesial on which had stood “the statue that 
enchants the world’ I gazed on the p-destal; one of 
the old liveried attendants oi the hall, interpreting 


my looks, said to me in a sorrowiul tone, “Ai! ma- 


adam, she is gone, 1 shall never see her again!”— 
“Gone,” said I, “Yes, madam, she set out but this 
very morning at threeo’ciock, et sous bonne escorce.” 
‘The old man seemed to mourn over Venus 2s if she 


had been bis daughter. 


The adjoining hall presented a few days after a 
There lay the Apollo 
The workmen were bu- 


most melanchoiy spectacle 
on tbe floor in bis coffin. 
sied in preparing lam for bis journey, by wedginy 
him in his shell; and an artist was tracing his celes- 
tial features, when the trowel with its white pas e 
passed across his divine visage. His arm was ma- 
yesuically stretehed out. ‘Tne French artists who 
were present, wept over it; they pressed his hands 
to their lips, and bade him a last adieu! The scene 
was now closed on that perfect wnage worthy of 
almosi divinehonors. He was going to add anew 
glory to Rome, and draw new piigrius to his s’.rine; 
but to-Paris he was lost forever, and she might well 
deplore her calamity; she had. indeed seized him as 
her captive, but she had gazed on him with unwea- 
ried admiration; she had haiied him as the most 
splendid trophy of victory; and she would have pur 
cuased his stay with her treasures, even with her 
blood, had nov resistance been unavailing. 

In the package of these divinities much apprehen- 
sion was feltof their sustaining some injury. The 
necessary aids and \ools were wanting. No rewards 
no-menaees, however, could prevail on the Krench, 
crocheleurs, porters, and laborers, plying in the 

treets jor employment, to lend their aid. The 
¥rench, of the lowest class, were too indignant and 
miutinous to be the abettors of such spoliauon. The 
ladders of the masier of an exhibition of singes sev- 
ans, learned monkeys, in the neighborhood of the 
Louvre, were, at length, put im requisition to un- 
hang the pictures. The pythian divinity of olym- 
pus lay inthe streets all night, and might have suf- 


been called away. to assist in the removal of tie 
horses at the Thuilleries. Tne guardians of the mu. 
seum, raised into indignation at the attack of these 
new commissaries collected their forces, consisting 
of numerous workmen, and wiih brush and broony 
swept the Sardinians out of the gallery. 





Clerical Modesty. 


It is not because the catholic clergy are particularly 
mentioned in the following’article that we direct 
attention to it; but to exhibit another proof tat 
clergymen of every denomination embodied hy 
law, do not consider their kingdom to be situated 
entirely ou! of this world! Letus be grateful for 
exemption from the two grand scourges of man- 
Kind, an established church: and monareiy! 
“Yesterday says a London paper of Aucust 20, 
two mails arrived from Holland and one trom Flan- 
ders. From the papers and privaie letters by thosé 
conveyances, it appears that those bigotted catholic 
clergy of Belgium have zealously bestirred tiem- 
selves, among their implicit and creduious follow- 
ers, to procure the rejeetion of the new consti uion 
for the United Netherlands, because it tolerates all 
forms of worship, and guarantees the admissibility 
of ull citizens to office, without regard to their re- 
ligious persuasion. The bishop of Ghent has par 
ticularly manifested his apos olic wrath against ibis 
encroachment upon the monopoly of the good things 
of this life, heretofore enjoyed by the faithful. In 
addition ‘o a pastoral instruction on the subject, be 
caused his vicar-general to address the foilowing 
godly epistie to the notables of his diocese. 
“Gentlemen, from the pastoral instruction of the 
bishop of Ghent, and more especially from the at- 
thorities of the sovereign Pontiffs, Pius the VIth 
and VHth, you must be convinced that the project 
of the new constitution contains articles diametri- 
cally contrary to our holy religion, and that, conse- 
quea: ly, it cannot be accepted by any good catholic. 
It is therefore our duty to enjoin you—and wo to us 
if we do not fulfil it, as also wo to vou if you do not 
regard us as the organs of the catholic religion, who 
w'ge you to be zealous for its gpreservation—it is 
therefore, we repeat, our duty to enjoin you, as we 
by these presents do, to reject this project purely 
and simpy. This the goodness ot his majesty out 
king permits vou to'do, in selecting you to vote for 
the rejection or acceptance of the said project, and 
in securing to the catholic church its state and itt 


liberties. Wehave the honor, &c. 
(Signed) 


FORGUER, Vicar-genera! 
By order, J. Bnovrrnty, Secrv 








“ Malives, 4th Aug. 1914. 
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The Grand Canal. 


Memorial of the citizens of New-York, in favor of 
a Canal navigation between the great Western 
Lakes and the Tide-Waters of the Hudson. 


yo the Legislature 
of the state of New-York, 


The memorial of the subscribers in favor of a Ca- 
gal Navigation between the great western lakes and 
the tide-waters of the Hudson, most respectfully 
represents: 

That they approach the Legislature with a solici- 
tude proportioned to the importance of this great 
undertaking, and with a confidence founded on ,the 
enlightened public spirit of the constituted author- 
ities. If, in presenting the various considerations 
which have induced them to make this appeal, they 
should occupy more time than is usual on common 
occasions, they must stand justified by the impor- 
tance of the object: Connected as it is with the es- 
sential interests of our country, and calculated in 
its commencement to reflect honor on the state, and 
in iis completion, to exalt it to an elevation of un- 
parallelled prosperity; your memorialists are fully 
persuaded that centuries may pass away before a 
subject is again presented so worthy of all your at- 
tention, and so deserving of all your patronage and 
support. 

The improvement of the means of intercourse be- 
tween different parts of the same country, has al- 
ways been considered the first duty, and the most 
noble employment of government. If it be impor- 
tant that the inhabitants of the same country should 
be bound together by a community of interests, and 
a reciprocation of benefits; that agriculture should 
find a sale for its productions; manufactures a vent 
fur their fabrics; and commerce a market for its 
commodities; it is your incumbent duty, to open, fa- 
cilitate and improve internal navigation. ‘The pre- 
eminent advantages of canals huve been established 
by the unerring test of experience. They unite 
elicapness, celerity, certainty and safety in the trans- 
portation of commodities. It is calculated that the ex- 
pense of transporting on a canal, amounts to onecent 
a ton per mile, or one dollar a ton for one hundred 
niles, while the usual cost by land conveyance, 1s 
one dollar and sixty cents per hundred weight, or 
thirty-two dollars a ton for the same distance. The 
eelerity and certainty of this mode of transportation 
are evident. A loaded bout can be towed by one or 
two horses at the rate of thirty miles a day. Hence 
the seller or buyer can calculate with sufficient pre- 
cision on his sales or purchases, the period of their 
arrival, the amount of their avails, and the extent of 
their value, A vessel on a canal is independent of 
winds, tides, and currents, and is not exposed to the 
delays attending conveyances by land: ana with re- 
gard to safety, there can be no competition. The 
injuries to which commodities are exposed when 
transported by land, and the dangers to which they 
are liable when conveyed by natural waters, are 
rarely experienced on canals. In the latter way, 
comparatively speaking, no risk is incurred, no wasie 
isencountered, and no insurance is required. Hence, 


it follows, that canals operate upon tbe general inte- 
rests of society, in the same way that machines for 
saving labor do in manufactures; they enable the far- 
mer, the mechanic and the merchant to convey their 
commodities to market, and to receive areturn at 
least thirty times cheaper than by roads. As to all the 


the distance between places, and therefore encour- 
age the cultivation of the most extensive and re- 
mote parts of the country. They create new sour- 
ces of internal trade, and augment the old channels, 
for the more cheap the transportation, the more ex~ 
panded will be its operation, and the greater the 
mass of the products of the country for sale, the 
greater will be the commercial exchange of return- 
ing merchandize, and the greater the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, by the increased economy and 
comfort of living, together with the cheapness and 
abundance of raw materials; and canals are conse- 
quently advantageous to towns and villages, by de- 
stroying the monopoly of the adjacent country, and 
advantageous to the whole country; for though 
some rival commodities may be introduced into the 
old markets, yet many new markets will be opened 
by increasing population, enlarging old and erect- 
ing new towns, augmenting individual and aggregate 
wealth, and extending foreign commerce. 
The prosperity of ancient Egypt and China, may 
in a great degree be attributed to their inland 
navigation. With little foreign commerce, the for- 
mer of those countries by these means attained, and 
the latter possesses a population and opulence in 
proportion to their extent, unequalled in any other. 
And England and Holland, the most commercial na- 
tions of modern times, deprived of their canalg, 
would lose the most prolific sources of their pros- 
perity and greatness. Inland navigation, is in fact 
to the same community what exterior navigation is 
to the great family of mankind. As the ocean con- 
nects the nations of the earth, by the ties of com- 
merce, and the benefits of communication, so do 
lakes, rivers and canals operate upon the inhabitants 
of the same country: and it has been well observed, 
that “were we to make the supposition of two states 
the one havingall its cities, towns and villages upon 
navigable rivers and canals, and having an easy com- 
munication with each other: the other possessing 
the common conveyance of land carriage, and sup- 
posing both states to be equal asto soil, climate 
and industry, commodities and manufactures in the 
former state might be furnished thirty per cent. 
cheaper than in the latter; or in other words, the 
first state would be a third richer, and more affluent 
than the other. 
The general arguments in favor of inland naviga- 
tion, apply with peculiar force to the United States, 
and most emphatically to this state. A geographi- 
cal view of the country, will at once demonstrate 
the unexampled prosperity that will arise from our 
cultivating the advantages which nature has dispen- 
| sed with so liberal a hand. A great chain of moun- 
tains passes through the United States, and divides 
them into eastern and western America. In various 
places, rivers break through those mauntains and 
are finally discharged into the ocean. ‘T'o the west 
there is a collection of inland lakes exceeding in its 
aggregate extent, some of the most celebrated seag 
of the old world. Atlantic America, on account of 
the priority of its settlement, its vicinity to the 
ocean, and its favorable position for commerce, has 
many advantages. ‘The western country, however, 
has a decided superiority in the fertility of its soil, 
the benignity of its climate, and the extent of its ter- 
ritory. To connect these great sections by inland 
navigation, to unite our Mediterranean seas with 
the ocean, is evidently an object of the first import- 
ance to the generai prosperity. Nature has effec.ed 
this in some mea-ure; the St. Lawrence emanates 
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in a foreign territory. Some of the streams which 
flow into the Mississippi, originate near the Great 
‘Lakes, and pa-s round the, chain of mountains. 
Some of the waters of this state which pass into 
Lake Ontario approach the Mohawk; but our Hud- 
son has decided advantages. It affords a tide navi- 
gation for vessels of eighty tons to Albany and Troy 
160 miles above New-York, and this peculiarity dis- 
tinguishes it from all the other bays and rivers in 
the United States, viz. 5 
The importance of the Hudson river to the old 
settled parts of the state, may be observed in the 
immense wealth which is daily borne en its waters, 
in thé flourishing villages and cities on its banks, and 
in the opulence and prosperity of all the country con- 
nected with it, either remotely or immediately. It 
may also be readily conceived, if we only suppose 
that by some awful physical calamity, some over- 
whelming convulsion of nature, this great river was 
exhausted of its waters; where then would be the 
abundance of our markets, the prosperity of our far- 
mers, the wealth of our merchants? Our villages 
would become deserted; our flourishing cities would 
be converted into masses of mouldering ruins, and 
this state would be precipitated into poverty and in- 
significance. If a river or natural canal, navigable 
about 170 miles, has been productive of such signal 
benefits, what blessing might not be expected, if it 
were extended 300 miles through the most fertile 
country in the universe, and united with the great 
seas of the west! The contemplated canal would be 
this extension, and viewed in reterence only to the 
productions and consumptions of the state, would 
perhaps convey more riches on its waters, than any 
other canal in the world. Connected with the Hud- 
son, it might be considered as a navigable stream 
that extends 450 miles through a fruitful country, 
embracing a great population, and abound.ng with 
all the productions 0; industry: if we were to sup- 


and the goodness of the market. If a cultivator o; 
manufacturer can Convey his commodities with the 
same ease and expedition to New-York, and obtain 
a higher price tor them than at Montreal or Ney. 
Orleans, and at the same time supply himself at 
cheaper rate with such articles as he may want jn 
return, he will undoubtedly prefer New-York. 
ought also to be distinctly understood, that a dif. 
ference in price may be equalized by a difference in 
the expense of conveyance, and that the vicinity of 
the market is at all times a consideration of great 
importance. 

From Buffalo, at or near the supposed commence. 
ment of thecanal, it is 450 miles to the city of 
New-York, and from that city to the ocean, 20 miles. 
From Buffalo to Montreal 350 miies; from. Montye. 
al to the chops of the St. Lawrence, 450. From 
Buffalo to New-Orleans by the great lakes, and the 
{llinois river, 2,250 miles; from New-Orleans to the 
Gulph of Mexico, 100. Hence the distance from 
Buffalo to the ocean by the way of New-York, is 
470 miles; by Montreal 80U: and by New-Orleuns, 
2,350. 

As the upper lakes have no important outlet but 
into Lake Erie, we are warranted in saying that al! 
their trade must be auxiliary to its trade, and ihat 
a favorable communication by water from Buffuio, 
will render New-York the great depot and ware- 
house of the western world. 

In order, however to obviate all objections that 
may be raised against the place of comparison, Iet 
us take three positions, Chicago near the south- 
west end of luke Michigan, and a creek of that name 
which sometimes communicates with the Hlinois, 
the nearest river from the lakes to the Mississippi: 
Detroit, on the river of that name between lakes St. 
Clair and Erie; and Pittsburgh, at the confluence of 
the Alleghany and Monongohela rivers, forming the 
head of the Ohio, and communicating with Le Beuf 





pose all the rivers and canals in England and Wales | 
combined into one, and discharged into the ocean at 
a greai city, after passing through the heart of tliat 
country, then we can form a disiinct idea of the im- 
portance ol the projected canai; but it indeed com- 
prehends within its influence a greater exten. of ter- 
ritory, which wiil in time embrace a greater popula- 
tion. If this work be so important, when we confine 
‘our views to this state alone, how unspeakably ben- 
eficial must it appear when we extend our contem- 
plations to the great lakes, and the country afflicted 
with them! Waters extending two thousand miles | 
from the beginning of the canal, and a country con- 


by water, which is distant fifteen miles from Lake 
Erie. 

‘The distance from Chicago to the ocean by New- 
York, is about 1,200 miles. ‘To the mouth of the 
Mississippi, by New-Orleans near 1,600 miles, ard 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, by Montreal, near 
1,600 miles. 

The distance from Detroit to the ocean by New- 
York, is near 700 miles. From Detroit to the ocean 
hy Montreal, is 1,050 miles. From Detroit to the 
ocean pursuing the nearest route by Cleveland, and 
down the Muskingum, 2,400 miles. The distance 





taining more territory than all Great Britain and 
Ireiand, and at least as much as France. | 

While we do not pretend that all the trade of our | 
western world will centre in any given place (nor in- | 
deed would it be desireable if it were practicable, 
because we sincerely wish the prosperity of all the 
states,) yet we contend that our natural advantages 
are so transcendent, that it is in our power to obtain 
the greater part, and put successful eompetition at 
defiance. As all the other communications are im-! 
peded by mountains; the only formidable rivals of |! 
New-York for this great prize, are New-Orleans and | 
Montreal, the former relying on the Mississippi, and 
the lntter on the St. Lawrence. 

In considering this subject, we will suppose the 
commencement of the canal somewhere near the out- 
let of Lake Erie. 

The mdycements for preferring one market to 
another, involve a variety of considerations: the prin- 
cfpal are the cheapness and facil#ty of transportation 





from Pittsburg to the ocean by Le Beuf, Lake Eric, 
Buftalo and N. York, is 700 miles. ‘The same to the 
ocean by Buitalo and Montreal 1,050 miles. The 
same to the ocean by the Ohio and Mississipp, 
2,150 miles. 

These different comparative views show tha’ 
New-York has inevery instance, a decided advan- 
tage over her great rivals. In other essential re- 
spects, the scale preponderates equally in her fa- 
vor. Supposing a perfect equality of advantages 4s 
to the navigation of tie lakes, yet from Buffalo, as 
the point of departure, there is no comparison 0! 
benefits. From that place the voyager to Montre- 
al, has to encounter the inconveniences of a portage 
at the cataract of Nigara, to load and unload at least 
three times, to brave the tempests of Lake Ontario 
and the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

In like manner the voyager to New-Orleans, has @ 
portage between between the Chicago and Illinots, 
an inconvenient navigation of the latter stream, he- 


|sides the well known obstacles and hazards of the 
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yississippi. And until the invention of Steam-boats, 
an ascending navigation was considered almost im- 
»aciicable. This inconvenience is, however, still for- 
cibly experienced on that river, as well as on the St: 
awrence between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 

The navigsiion from Lake Erie to Albany, can be 
completed ia ten days with perfect safety on the ca- 
nal, and from Albany to New-York, there is the best 
sloop navigation in the world. 

From Buffalo to Albany, a ton of commodities 
could be conveyed on the intended canal, for three 
Jollars, and from Albany to New-York, according 
i) the present prices of sloop transportation, for 

2 30 and the return cargoes would be the same. 

We have not sufficient data upon which to predi- 
cate very accurate estimates with regard to Montre- 
,| and New-Orleans; but we have no hesitation in 
saving, that the descending conveyance to the for- 
mer, Would be four times the expense, and to the 
latter ten times, and that the cost of the ascending 
transportation would be greatly enhanced. 

It has been stated by several of the most respecta- 


of our country; and also, with merchandize from 
all parts of the world. Great manufacturing estab- 
lishments will spring up; agricul ure will establish 
its granaries, and commerce its warehouses in all 
directions. ° Villages, towns, and cities will line the 
banks of the canal, ana the shores of the Hudsow 
from Erie to New-York. The wilderness and the 
solitary place will become glad, and the desert wiJl 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

The following will give an idea of the money ex- 
pended on such works in Engiland: 


Cost. Niles. 
The Rochdale Canal, 991,900. 31 1-2. 
Ellesmere, 400,900 57 
Kennet and Avon, 420,000 78 
Grand Junction, 500,000 90 
Leeds and Liverpool, 800,000 129 


The miles of canal are 385 1-2, and the cost 
2,411,9007. sterling, or about 28,000 dollars per 
mile. : 

But in the estimation of the cost of these canals, 
‘unquestionably the price of the land over which 





ile citizens of Ohio, that the present expense of|they pass is included, and this is enormous. The 


trmsportation by water from the city of New-York 
to Sandusky, including the carrying places, is 
S450 per hundred, and allowing it to cost $2 per 
hundred for transportation to Clinton, the geogra- 
nhical centre of the state, the whole expense would 
ye $6 50, which is only fifty cents more than the 
transportation from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and 
at least §2 50 less than the transportation by land 
and water from these places, and that in their opin:on, 
New-York, is the natural emporium of that trade, 
and that the whole commercial intercourse of the 
western country north of the Ohio, willbe secured 
to her by the contemplated canal, 

In addition to this, it may be stated that the St. 
Lawrence is generally locked up by ice seven months 
in the year, during which time produce lies a dead 
weight on the hands of the owner; that the naviga- 
tion from New-York to the ocean, is at all times ea- 
sy,and seldom obstructed by ice, and that the pas- 
sage from the Balize to New-Orleans is tedious; that 
verhans one out of five of the western boatmen, who 
descend the Mississippi, become victims to disease; 
and that Many important articles of western produc- 
ion are injured or destroyed by the climate New- 
York, is, therefore, placed in a happy medium be- 
tween the ins: Jubrious heat of the Mississippi, and 
the severe cold of the St. Lawrence. She has also! 
ore-eminent advantages, as to the goodness and ex- 
‘ensiveness of her market. All the productions of 
the soil, and the fabrics ofart can command an ade- 
quate price, and foreign commodities can generally 
be procured at atower rate. The trade of the Mis- 
Sissippi is already in the hands of her merchants, and 
although accidental and transient causes may have 
concurred to give Montreal an ascendency in some 
points, yet the superiority of New.York is founded 
nature, and if improved by the wisdom of govern- 
ment, must always soar above competition. 

Granting, however, that the rivals of New-York 


land «lone for one canal of 16 miles, is said to have 
‘cost 90,0007 sterling. With us this would be but 
small. 

! If we look at the history of the English eanals, 
we shall see how many objects of great expense are 
connected with them, with which we should have 
nothing to do, and that most of them have encoun- 
tered and surmounted obstacles which we should 
not mect with. For instance, the Grand Junction 
Canal passes more than once the great ridge which 
divides the waters of England; ours will pass over 
a country which in comparison is champaign. 

But it is said that the price of labor in our coun- 
try 4s so much above what it is in England, that we 
i must add greatly to the cost of her canals in esti- 
mating the expense of ours. But that is certainly 
a false conclusion, for not only must the price of 
land and the adventitious objects which have been 
before referred to, be deducted from the cost of the 
foreign canals, but we must consider that there will 
be almost as great a difference in our favour in the 
cost of materials and brute labor, as there is in fa- 
vor of England as to human labor, and it is well 
known that so much human labour is not now re- 
quired on canals as formerly. Machines for facili- 
tating excavation have been invented and used with 
great success. 

Mr. Gallatin’s report on canals contains several 
estimates of the cost of contemplated ones! From 
Weymouth to Taunton in Massachusetts, the ex- 
pense of a canal of 26 miles, with a lockage of 260 
feet, is set down at 1,250,000 doilars. From Bruns- 
wick to Trenton, 28 miles, with a lockage of 100 
feet, 800,000 dollars. From Christiana to Elk, 22 
miles, with a lockage of 148 feet, 750,000 dollars 
From Elizabeth river to Pasquotank, 22 miles with 
a lockage of 40 fee , 250,000 dollars. These esti- 
mates thus vary from 48,000 to less than 12,000 
dollars a mile, and furnish the medium of about 








will command a considerable portion of the western 
trade, yet it must be obvious from these united con- 
siderations, that she will engross more than suffi- 
“ient to render her the greatest commercial city in 
the world. The whole line of canal will exhibit 
doxts loaded with flour, pork, beef, pot and pear! 
ashes, flaxseed, wheat, barley, corn, hemp, wool, 
Tax, iron, lead, copper, salt, gvpsum, coal, tar, fur, 
Pltry, ginseng, bees-wax, cheese, butter, lard, 
“aves, lumber, and the other valuable productions 





$1,000 dollars a rile. But it must be observed, 
that they are for some small distances, calculated 
to surmount particular obstacles, and contemplate 
an extraordinary number of locks, and that they do 
not therefore furnish proper data from which to 
form correct conclusions, with respect to the pro- 
bable cost of an extensive canal sometimes running 
over a great number of miles upon a level without 
any expense (or lockage or any other expense) than 
the mere earth works. 

Mr. Weston before mentioned, estimated the ex- 
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pense ‘of a canal from the tide waters at Troy to 
Lake Ontario, a distance of 167 miles, (exclusive 
of Lake Oneida,) going round the Cohoes, and em- 

vacing 55 locks of 8 feet lift each, at 2,200,000 dol- 
lars, a little more than 13,000 dollars a mile. 

Fortunately however, we have more accurate in- 
formation than mere estimates. 

In the appendix to Mr. Gallatin’s report, it is 
stated by Mr. Joshua Gilpin, that “by actual mea- 
surement, and the sums paid on the feeder, it was 
found that one mile on the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake canal, the most difficult of all others, from its 
being nearly altogether formed through hard rocky 
ground, cost 13,000 dollars, and one other mile per- 
fectly level, and without particular impediments, 
cost 2,300 dollars; from hence, the general average 
would be reduced to 7,650 dollars per mile.” 

The Middlesex canal in Massachusetts, runs over 
28 miles of ground, presenting obstacles much 
greater than can be expected on the route we pur- 
pose. This canal cost 478,000 dollars, which is 
about 17,000 dollars a mile. It contains 22 locks 
of solid masonry, and excellent workmanship, and 
to acccomplish this work, it was necessary to dig 
in some places to the depth of 20 feet, to cut 
through ledges of rocks, to fill some valleys and 
morasses, and to throw several aqueducts across the 
intervening rivers. One of these across the river 
Shawshine is 230 feet long and 22 fect above the 
river, 

From the Tonewanta Creek, to the Seneca 
river, is a fall of 
From thence to the Rome summit, is a 





rise of 50 
From thence to the Hudson river, is a fall 

of 350 
The whole rise and fall, 625 feet 


This will require 62 locks of ten feet lift each. The 
expense of such locks, as experimentally proved in 
several instances in this state, would be about 
620,000 ‘dollars. 

We have seen that on the Middlesex canal, there 
are 22 locks for 28 miles, which is a lock for some- 
what more than every mile, whereas, 62 locks for 
300 miles, is but abouc one lock for every 5 miles; 
and the lockage of the Middlesex canal, would 
alone cost 220,000 dollars. It would, therefore, ap- 
pear to be an allowance perhaps too liberal to con- 
sider the cost of it as a fair criterion of the expense 
of canals in general in this country, and of this in 
particular. Reservoirs and Tunnels, are the most 
expensive part of the operation, and none will be 
necessary in our whole route. The expense of the 
whole earth work of excavating a mile of canal on 
Jevel ground, fifty feet wide and fify feet deep, at 
18 cents per cubic yard, and allowing for the cost 
of forming and trimming the banks, puddling, &c. 
will not exceed 4000 dollars per mile, and the only 
considerable aqueduct on the whole line will be 
over the Genesee river. 

¥rom a delibera‘e consideration of these different 
estimates and actual expenditures, we are fully per- 
suaded that this great work will not cost more 


Re te ° ° osee : . | 
than 20,000 dollars a mile, or six millions of doliars 


in the whole; but willing to make every possible al- 
lowance, and even conceding that it will cost dou- 
bie that sum, yet still we contend that there is no- 
thing which ought to retard its execution, “This 
canal cannot be made in a short time. 
the work perhaps of 10 or 15 years, 


The money wiil not be wanted at once. The ex- 





penditure, in order to be beneficial, ought not to 
exceed 500,000 dollars a year, and the work may 
be accomplished in two ways: either by companic, 
incorporated for particular sections of the route . 
by the state. Ifthe first is resorted to, pecunia; 
sacrifices will still be necessary on the part of the 
public, and great care ought to be taken to guand 
against high tolls, which will certainly injure, if 
not ruin the whole enterprize. 
If the state shall see fit to achieve this rreat 
work, there can be no difficulty in providing fund, 
Stock can be created and sold at an advanced Price. 
The ways and means of paying the interest wil] be 
only required After the first year, supposing ay 
annual expenditure ef 500,000 dollars, thirty thou. 
sand dollars must be raised to pay an interest of six 
per cent; afier the second year 60,000, and go on, 
At this rate the interest will regnlarly increase with 
beneficial appropriation, and will be so little in 
amount that it may be raised in many shapes with. 
out being burdensome to the community. In aij 
human probability, the augmented revenue procecd- 
ing from the public salt works, and the increased 
price of the state lands in consequenceiof this un. 
dertaking, will more than extinguish the interest of 
the debt contracted for that purpose. We should 
also take into view, the land subscribed by indivi. 
duals for this work, amounting to 106,632 acres — 
These donations, together with those which may be 
confidently anticipated, will exceed in value a mii. 
lion of dollars, and it will be at all times in the 
powcr of the state to raise a revenue from the impo. 
sition of transit duties which may be so hight as 
scarcely to be felt, and yet the income may be so 
great as ina short time to extinguish the debt, and 
this might take eflect on the completion of eveiy 
important seciion of the work. 

f the legislature shall consider this important 
project in the same point of view, and shall uniie 
with us in opinion, that the general prosperity is in- 
timately and essentially involved in its prosecution, 
we are fully persuaded that now is the proper time 
for its commencement. Delays are the refuge of 
weak minds, and to procrastmate on this occasion 
is to show a culpable inattention to the bounties of 
nature; a total insensibility to the blessings of Pro- 
vidence, and an inexcusable neglect of the interests 
of society. If it were intended to advance the views 
of individuals, or to foment the divisions of party; 
if it promoted the interests of a few at the expense 
of the prosperity of the many; if its benefits were j 
limited as to place or fugitive as to duration, then 
indeed it might be received with cold indifference, 
or treated with stern neglect; but the overflowing 
blessings from this great fountain of public good j 
and national abundance will be as extensive as our 
country, and as durable as time. 

The considerations which now demand an imme- 
diate, and an undivided attention to this great ob- 
ject, are so obvious, so various and so weighty, 
that we shall only attempt to glance at some of the 
most prominent. 

In the first place, it must be evident, that no pe 
riod could be adopted in which the work can ne 
prosecuted with less expense. Every day augments 
the value of the land through which the canal will 
pass; and when we consider the surplus hands 
which have been recently dismissed from the a’ 
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the time to make those indispensable acquisitions. 

9. The longer this work is delayed, the greater 
will be the difficulty in surmounting the interests 
that will rise up in opposition to it. Expedienis on 
a contracted scale have already been adopted for 
the facilitation of intercourse. Turnpikes, locks, 
ard short canals have been resorted to, and in con- 
sequence of those establishments, villages have 
been laid out, and towns have been contemplated.— 
To prevent injurious speculation, to avert violent 
opposition, and to exhibit dignified impartiality and 
yaternal affection to your fellow-citizens, it is pro- 
per that they should be notified at once of your in- 
tentions. . 

3. The experience of the late war has impressed 
every thinking man in the community, with the im- 
portance of this communication. The expenses o! 
transportation frequently exceeded the original va- 
lue of the article, and at all times operated with in- 
jurious pressure upon the finances of the nation.— 
‘The money thus lost for the want of this communi- 
cation would perhaps have defrayed more than one 
half of its expense. 

4. Events which are daily occurring on our fron- 
tiers, demonstrate the necessity of this work. I: is 
of importance that cur honorable merchants should 
not be robbed of their legitimate profits; that ihe 
public revenues should not be seriously impaired by 
dishonest smuggling, and that the commerce of our 
cities should not be supplanted by the mercantile 
establishments of foreign countries? Then it is es- 
sential that this sovereign remedy for maladies so 
destructive and ruinous, should be applied. It is 
with inconccivable regret we record the well known 
fact, that merchandise from Montreal has been sold 
toan alarming extent on our borders for 15 per 
cent. below the New-York prices. 

5. A measure of this kind will bave a benign ten- 
dency in raising the value of the national domains, 
in expediting the sale, and enabling the payment.— 
Our national debt may thus, in a short time be ex- 
tinguished. Our taxes of course will be diminished, 
and a considerable proportion of revenue may then 
be expended in great public improvement; inencour- 
aging the arts and sciences; in patronizing the ope- 


Lastly. It may be confidently asserted, that this 
canal, as to the extent of its route, as to the coun- 
tries which it connects, and as the history of man- 
kind. The Union of the Baltic and the Euxine; of 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean; o? the Euxine 
and the Caspian, and of the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, has been projected or executed by the 
chiets of powerful monarchies, and the splendor of 
the design has always attracted.the admiration of 
the world. It remains for a free state to create a 
new era in history, and to erect a work more stu- 
pendous, more magnificent, and more beneficial 
than has hitherto been achieved by the human race. 
Character 1s as important to nations, as to indivi- 
duals, and the glory of a republic, founded on the 
promotion of the general good, is the common pro- 
perty of all its citizens. 
We have thus discharged with frankness and 
plainness, and with every sentiment of respect, a 
great duty to ourselves, to our fellow citizens and 
to posterity, in presenting this subject to the fath- 
ers of the commonwealth. And may that Almighty 
Being, in whose hands are the destinies of states 
and nations, enlighten your councils and invigorate 
your exertions in favor of the best interests of our 
beloved country! 
Legislature of Virginia, 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
December 27, 1816. 


The committee of Roads and Internal Navigation, 
‘o whom was referred so much of the Governor’s 
Message as relates to Roads and Canals, have, ac- 
cording to order, had that subject under consider- 
ation, and prepared the following report thereupon, 
which they beg leave to submit tothe House of De- 
legates: 

Whatever difference of opinion may have, at any 
time, subsisted, as to the expediency of controul- 
ing the voluntary direction of the wealth aad labor 
of individuals by the application of legai constraint, 
there never has existed a doubt, but that it is the 
duty, as well as the interest of every good govern- 
ment to facilitate the necessary communication be- 








rations of industry; in fostering the inventions of] tween its citizens. 


genius, and in diffusing the blessings of knowledge. 

6. However serious the fears which have been en- 
tertained of a dismemberment of the Union by col- 
lisiuns between the north and the south, it is to be 
apprehended that the most imminent danger lies in 
another direction, and that a line of separation may 
be eventually drawn between the Atlantic and the 
western states, unless they are cemented by a com- 


‘Next to the enjoyment of civil liberty itself, it 
may be questioned whether the best organized go- 
vernment can assure to those, for whose happiness 
all governments are instituted, a greater blessing 
than an open, free and easy intercourse with one an 
other, by good roads, navigable rivers, and canals. 
Their tendency, by extending the commerce, to 
promote the agriculture and manufactures of a na- 


Ton, an ever acting and a powerful interest. Thej|tion, and thereby to augment its wealth and popu- 


commerce of the ocean, and the trade of the lakes, 
passing through one channel, supplying the wants, 
increasing the wealth, and reciprocating the bene- 
fits of each great section of the empire, will form an 
imperishable cement of connexion, and an indisso- 
luble bond of union. New-York is both Atlantic 
and western, and the only s'ate in which this union 
of interests can be formed and perpetuated, and in 
which this great centripetal power can be energeti- 
cally applied. Standing on this exalted eminence, 
With power to prevent a tram of the most extensive 
and afflicting calamities that ever visited the world, 
(for such a train will inevitably follow a dissolution 
of the union,) she will justly be considered an ene- 
my to the human race, if she does not exert for this 
purpose the hich faculties which the Almighty has 
put into her hands. 


2 


lation, is too obvious to require much illustration. 

The planter and farmer realize their share of this 
benefit, in the augmented value of their lands; the 
manufacturer and the merchant, in the increased 
and diversified demand for their industry and capi- 
tal. 

Nor, are the higher interests of society less in- 
debted for their advancement to the multiplication 
and improvement of these channels of useful im- 
provement of useful intercourse. They afford the 
means of exploring the natural resources of a coun- 
try, and invite the genius of speculation to fit them 
for the uses of man. Lands too remote from mar- 
ket to tempt cultivation; forests, hitherto regarded 
as inaccessible; beds of minerals and fossils un- 
known or neglected, are brought within the reach 
of ordinary enterprize, and rendered subvervient 
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to the convenience and comfort of the citizen, orto 
the defence and safety of the state. 

They confer on an extended empire the prompti- 
tude and energy of action which are considered pe- 
culiarly characteristic of one of narrow dimensions; 
since, without contracting the limits of its terri- 
tory, they reduge the distance, and expedite the 
communication between the seat of its government 
and its remotest extremities. 

Whether the public force is to be spread out for 
defence, or combined for attack, they alike contri- 
bute to the rapidity and to the vigor of its opera- 
tions. 

In a republic, especially, where public opinion 
exerts acontrouling influence, and public virtue 
should be the spring of all public action, they may 
be considered an important auxilary, if net a neces- 
sary ingredient of political liberty. They tend to 
diffuse more equally the knowledge which experi- 
ence acquires, and the leisure which wealth alone 
can purchase; they strengthen the cords of social 
union, and quicken that generous feeling of patrio- 
tism, which is ever ready to exclaim at the contem- 
plation of an extended scene of public improve- 
ment “I love my country, because she is worthy of 
my affection.” 

The duty, which is obligatory upon all govern- 
ments, is peculiarly incumbent on one, whose ter- 
ritory, like that of Virginia, nature has done so 
much both to unite and to separate—to whom she 


has presented so many advantages to improve, and; 


so many obstacles to overcome. No State in the 
Union is intersected by so many navigable rivers, 
nor divided byso many chains of lofty mountains: 
none, perhaps, abounds with such happy varieties 
of climate and soil, and so many resources for in- 
ternal commerce. In her coal, iron, lead and salt, 
she isunrivalled. Her tobacco and grain command 
the highest prices abroad. The fertile banks of her 
rivers, and the moist vallies of her mountains yield 
abundant crops of flax and hemp. Her low-lands 
would supply her with cotton for her own consump- 
tion, and the fleeccs of her flocks, which pasture 
on her hills, are not surpassed in quality. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, the principal part 
of her commerce, and almost the whole of her na- 
vigation, pass out of her hands to enrich the cof- 
ters of her neighbours. There is scarcely a village 
to the West of the Blue-Ridge, and very few above 
tide water, from the Roanoke to the Potomac, 
which derive any part of their supplies of manu- 
factured commodities, either foreign or domestic, 
from the seaports of Virginia. : 

While many other States have been advancing in 
wealth and numbers, witha rapidity which has as- 
tonished themselves, the ancient dominion and elder 
sister of the Union has remained stationary. 

A very large proportion of her western territory 
is yet unimproved, while a considerable part of her 
eastern has receded from its former opulence. How4 
many sad spectacles do her low-lands present, of 
wasted and deserted fields! of dwellings abandoned 
by their proprietors! of Churches in ruins! The 
genius of her ancient hospitality, benumbed by the 
cold touch of penury, spreads his scanty board in 
naked halls, or seeks a coarser, but more plenteous 
repast in the lonely cabins of the West. The fath- 
ers of the land are gone, where another outlet to 
the oceanfttirns their thoughts from the place of 
their nativity, and their affections from the haunts 
of their youth. Beyond the Allezany, an unexpect-| 
ed revolution threatens the Atlantic States in gener- 


al, the accomplishments of which will create new 
interests and views in that flourishing and impor. 
tant sectionof America, and bar, forever, the hope 
of re-uniting it by commercial ties to the markets of 
the East. 

If it be true, as your committee confidently be. 
lieve, that in a connection between the Roanoke, 
the James, or the Potomac river, with the waters 
of the Kanawha or Obio, this commonwealth pos. 
sesses the best means of arresting the progress of 
this revolution, it is a duty which she ewes not 
only to herself, but to the Atlantic States, and to 
the Union at large, to call those means into action. 

Independent of the minuter circumstances, jn 
the natural course and volume of her rivers, and 
the breadth and efevation of the intervening moun. 
tains, which point out Virginia as the proper chan- 
nel of this connection, the superior mildness of hey 
climate to that of her northern sisters; her position 
on the Atlantic coast of the U. States; and the 
capacious bay which serves as the ¢ommon estua- 
ry of her rivers, assure to her very high claims to 
the emporium of this co:nmerce. 

The U. States of America, restricted by the terri- 
tory of England to the North, and of Spain to the 
South, describe an arch on the intervening ocean, 
of which Virginia is the centre, and should be the 
key-stone, sustaming the Western States upon its 
broad and lofiy summit, and bending the Eastern 
and Southern in solid, just and fair proportion.— 
First in asserting the Independence of America, 
this Commonwealth will not be the last in giving 
to that independence stability, by confirming the 
union, upon which it rests. 

Your Committee are far from intimating that the 
General Assembly of Virginia has been totally un- 
mindful of those natural advantages, or wholly re- 
gardless of their improvement. 

The Commonwealth required time to recover 
from the pecuniary losses she sustained during the 
war of the Revolution. It found her citizens labor- 
ing under very heavy private debts, and left her go- 
vernment encumbered with a debt of a much great- 
er magnitude. 

Yet, under circumstances so inauspicious, the 
statesmen of that day, and especially the illustrious 
men to whom, under heaven, this nation was in- 
debted for the establishment of its freedom, did not 
disdain to enquire into the humblest means of giv- 
ing to that freedom, value. From his zealous exer- 
tions, sprung the Potomac and James River Canal 
Companies. To the first of these, the Common- 
wealth is indebted for a water communication ot 
three hundred and thirty-eight miles; and upon it, 
and the contemplated works on the Shenandoah, 
she relies for the farther improvement of a naviga- 
tion of three hundred and ninety miles. She has 
shared with a sister state, the benefits of the labor 
already performed on this river; in that, which re- 
mains to be accomplished on the South Branch otf 
the Potomac, the Cacapelion and the Shenandoah, 
she has an exclusive interest. 
The James River Company, have opened a naviga- 
tion of three hundred miles. 

The Appamattox and the Dismal Swamp Canals 
naturally followed into existence, those which were 
indebted for their origin, to the patriotism of Gen. 
Washington. The former opened a navigation of 
one hundred miles. ‘The latter was designed mere- 


ly to connect waters already navigable; but, m 1% 


present use, and remote consequences, 1s not gt 
rior in importance, to,any public work within tr 
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he expense of the first of the preceding works, 
dues not exceed fifteen hundred dolle~s per mile 
upon the navigation already opened; that of the se- 
cond, is about twelve hundred; an average expense 
which will be annually diminished in the progress 
of future improvements on the branches of those 
rivers, as the principal obstructions to their navi- 

ation, were removed before their waters could be 
brought into partial use. 

The actual cost of those public works, does not 
exceed one third of the expense usually attendant 
upon the structure of Turnpike roads; which, in 
the absence of navigation, are the only substitute 
for them. Itis due to the latter, however, to re- 
mark, that the addition recently made to them of 
parallel iron rails, immoveably set in the earth, at 
proper intervals, for the wheels of waggons, has 
more than equalized the advantages of such roads, 
with the best ascending navigation which the rivers 
of Virginia afford above their principal falls; ‘and 
that the additional cost, which this improvement 
gecasions to the structure of the Turnpike, though 
creat in itself, is inconsiderable, when compared 
with its effect in reducing the expense of land car- 
riage. 

The Turnpike roads of the Commonwealth, ex- 
cept a few short passes of particular mountains, 
and a road recently begun from Fredericksburg, to- 
wards the Blue Ridge, are confined principally to 
the county of Loudon, the adjacent counties of Fair- 
fax, Fauquier and Federick, and to the vicinity of 
ihe seat of Government. 

There is but one, to which the funds of the Com- 
nonwealth have contributed any aid. 

All these public works are alike in one respect: 
they purpose to defray the expense of their first 
cost, and of their subsequent repairs, out of the 
tolls collected upon them; and these are equitably 
levied upon those who use them, in sums propor- 
tioned to the benefit which they respectively derive 
from such use. Where ts it absolutely certain that 
such works can subsist upon this basis alone, the 
revenue of the Commonwealth, although it may ex- 
pedite their progress, is not indispensably necessa- 
ry to their creation. 

Private wealth will, of itself, take the direction 
which personal interest prompts. But there are 
many stich werks essential to the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth; the persons immediately interested 
in which, have not capitals sufficient to commence 
their foundation, and there are many others of like 
wulity, which, if completed, would require the lapse 
of many years to make them profitable to the indi- 
vidual subscribers to their stock. ‘The population 


and commerce which infallibly follow their direc- | 


ion, spread out upon their borders and swell their 
iolls, cannot be expected to precede their existence. 
Although almost all the Turnpike roads within 


éther Legislative aid, than their respective acts of 
incorporation; yet, it is probable, that neither Po- 
‘omac nor James river could have been rendered 
Navigable above tide water, with such assistance 
‘lone. Maryland and Virginia, subscribed more 


ny, apart from the appreciation of its stock, would 
not nett to its members six per cent. per annum up- 
on the sums which they have actually expended on 
that river, from the commencement of their labors 
to the present period. Yet, your committee confi- 
dently believe, that there is not an individual with- 
in the Commonwealth, alive to a sense of her true 
interests, who would have desired, for the sake of a 
highe: profit to the treasury upon the stock of the 
public in either of these works, to withdraw the 
funds which were required for their completion, 
and permit those noble rivers to return to a state of 
nature. Those who reside near to their banks, have 
directly participated in the benefits thus afforded 
them, of a cheaper mode of transporting the pro- 
ductions of their labor to market; and those even, 
who antecedently possessed the superior advantages 
of tide water, or who were compelled by their dis- 
tance from both, to resort to the common highways 
in order to reach the same market, have greatly 
profited by those improvements of navigation, 
which augmenting the extent and value of that mar- 
ket, could not fail, proportionably, to enhance the 
price of their produce. So true, itis, that whatever 
contributes to encrease the population and wealth 
of the towns, must contribute to the growth and 
improvement of the country. And this effect is 
wrought not solely on the vicinity of those towns— 
it is seen not merely in the wealth which glitters m 
their suburbs; but discovered in the augmentation 
of thei: means of consumption, and the enlargement 
of their commercial capitals. 

In this necessary and reciprocated relation of 
commerce and agriculture, the country below tide 
water in Virginia, has an immediate and even local 
interest in the progress and perfection of all those 
public works, exclusive of its general interest, in 
whatever advances to the growth and prosperity of 
the Commonwealth. 

The inhabitants of the low lands will, therefore, 
partake of the benefit of every application of the 
public revenue to the improvement of the connex- 
ion between their market towns and the country 
above them. It should be peculiarly their policy to 
turn the commerce of the west from its noithern 
direction into the bosom of their own territory. In 
the efforts which are contemplated to improve the 
roads passing immediately through their own coun- 
iry; they have an interest more sensible to the eyg, 
but less to the understanding. 

Although much has been done for the improve- 
ment of the interior of Virginia, more yet remains 
to be accomplished. Roancke and its tributary 
streams, including the rivers Dan, Nottoway, Me- 
nerrin and Blackwater; the head waters of James 





Potomac and Shenandoah rivers; those of the Rap- 
pahannock, Matapony and Pamunky, on the east 


- side of the Allegany. The great Kenawha and its 
lie Commonwealth, have been made without any | 


waters, including, along with Greenbrier, and New 
River, Gauly and Ejik; the little Kenawha, Middle 
Island, the Monongalia and the branches which 
swell its current before it leaves the boundary of 
Virginia, are all entitled to public consideration. 

If nature has divided the terfitory of the Com- 


than one half of the capital stock of the former, and !monwealth by numerous chains of lofty mountains, 


Virginia alone, more than one third of the latter-— 
4 he tolls hitherto collected on the one, would not 
Have justified a subscription to its stock, with a 


view to more profit; and although those of the lat-! 


‘er have, for some time, realized the most sanguine 
*xpectations of its friends, and its stock is eighty 
der Cent, above par, yet the revenue of the Compa- 


it is only to incite the genius of man to climb them; 
and the period is not unattainable—nay, it rests 





| The experiment of the United States to connect, 


with the Legislature, to determine whether it be re- 
mote, when the roads which cross those natural 


! : . ° 
‘and formidable barriers, shall not be surpassed by 


‘those which run along their base. 
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by a national road, the waters of Potomac, with 
those of Ohio; and a comparison of the surfice over 
which that highway has been already conducted, 
with the corresponding ranges of mountains to the 
South, assure your committee, that such a hope is 
not chimerical. 

Should the General Assembly determine to pa- 
tronize by the application of the public revenue all 
such works as are likely to be of great public uiili- 
ty, it becomes important to decide whether an im- 
provement may not be made in the mode heretofore 
pursued, of extending to them that patronage. 

Your committee are fully satisfied that much loss 
has hitherto been sustained by all the canal compa- 
nies which have been incorporated, for want of skill 
in theirconduct. Their directors have served, it is 
true, without compensation. They have generally 
been public spirited private gentlemen; but neither 
professional engineers, nor capable from experience 
and observation, of guarding against the errors and 
frauds of agents who pretended to be so. 

No single company could afford to purchase or 
could fully employ, in a country where few public 
works were begun, the services of a distinguished 
engineer; and yet, without the previous surveys, 
plans and estimates of such an officer, no very ardu- 
ous public work could be confidently begun cr suc- 
cessfully conducted. ‘To supply the defect of such 
an officer, would be the obvious interest of the Com- 
monwealth, who, if not sufficiently compensated by 
the general utility of his labors, might demand of 
each company, such an interest in its stock, as 
should be equivalent to the value of the service ren- 
dered to the company by such officer. 

Whatever fund the Legislature may be inclined 
to appropriate to internal improvement, a difficulty 
must occur in settling the relative importance of its 
proper objects; and, if the appropriation were also 
required to designate some particular object, it 
would be often impracticable, from the var-ety of 
opinions always existing in an Assembly represent- 
ing many local interests; to procure an union in the 
choice of any one. The first of these difficulties 
may be obviated by organizing a proper body to col- 
lect and prepare for the General Assembly, the 
facts and information necessary to cast upon every 
application for a portion of the fund, light enough, 
to guide the sound discretion of the Legislature in 
the selection of subjects: 

And these facts will be entitled to the higher con- 
fidence, if reported under the sanction of official re- 
sponsibility. 

To allay such local jealousics as miglit obstruct 
an agreement in favor of any single object of inter- 
nal improvemeni, the fund may be previously con- 
secrated and ‘set apart for the accomplishment of all, 
by one appropriation. If the terms of its future ap- 
plication to any, be at the same time prescribed, a 
like participation, in the benefit of the fund, will be 
assured to every interest which it is calculated to 
promote; and the speedy enjoyment of that benefit 
will be secured to each by proportioning the mag- 
nitude of the fund, so set apart, to the number and 
importance of the objects, for which it is designed 
to provide. 

It may be sound policy for the Commonwealth, 
in order to accomplish some great commercial or 
political purpose, to throw open to general use, 
without the charge of tolls, a particular canal or 
road; but it can never be its interest, for many rea- 
sons, to become the sole proprietor of all the public 

works within its territory. Experience testsfhes 





that they will be more economically made, and bet 
ter repaired, if their management be left to the indi. 
viduals who subscribe to their stock with a view to 
private gain, than if confided to public Officers op 
agents. The Commonwealth should subscribe so 
much, to their stock, and on such terms, as will 
suffice to elicit individual wealth for public im. 
provement—and the control which she retains ove; 
the conduct of the individual subscribers, should 
extend no farther, than to prevent or correct such 
abuses upon the community at large, as might be 
apprehended from the two eager incentive of gain 

By yielding to the individual subscribers the pro- 
fit of the State on its shares of the stock of any 
Company, where required to secure such indivyjdy. 
als against temporary loss, a much smaller subserip. 
tion of public money will suffice to draw forth pri. 
vate enterprize. 

The Commonwealth can never be a loser, if 4 
public work judiciously begun, be finally perfected: 
and the public security against such loss, will be 
found in the discretion which the Legislature re. 
tains over the choice of the objects, for which its 
patronage is sought. 

As the market rate of interest decreases in every 
commercial country, with the growth of its capital, 
the maximum profit ot the stock of each company 
may be reduced, after the lapse of a limited period 
of time. 

The least profit allowed by !aw should be greai 
enough to create the hope of private advantage in 
those whose enterprize can have no other object; 
and that minimum, which the community have so 
much interest in reducing, may be safely fixed at a 
lower amount, in proportion as the magnitude and 
conditions of the public subscription afford to pri- 
vate adventurers, an indemnity against any ultimate 
loss. 

The principles laid down in the preceeding part 


‘lof this Report, the committee have embodied in the 


Resolutions which are subjoined to it, but they 
would not have performed their duty to the house, 
if, before they recommended the application to ob- 
jects of internal improvement, of all the public 
stock of the Commonwealth, as well as of thie pre- 
miums which may be hereafter received for the in- 
corporation of new, the extension of the capitals, or 
the duration of the charters of the existing Banks; 
they had not enquired into the actual state of the 
debts, and of the annual Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of the Comomwealth. 

That enquiry has resolved itself into the estab- 
lishment of the following proposition: 

Ist. ‘That for fifteen years, prior to the commence- 
ment of the late war, the ordinary Revenue of the 
Commonwealth had not only been adequate to mec! 
the ordinary expenditure charged upon it, but to 
enable the Commonwealth to arm from time to 
time, a large part of her Militia—to lay the fou- 
dation of her Literary Fund, to erect several very 
costly public edifices, and to complete the purchase 
of the stock subscribed by the Commonwealth to 
the Bank of Virginia; objects which occasioned a 
disbursement from the ordinary revenue of a sum, 
exceeding one million of dollars. 


the revenue of the Commonwealth, more than dou- 
bled, by additional taxes, and farther augmented by 
considerable loans from the banks, has not only su‘ 
ficed for the ordinary peace expenditure, but ena- 
bled the Legislature to assume the state quota ot 
the direct tax of 1814, and to apply to the defenc 
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Qdly. That since the commencement of that war | 
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of the United S asum exceeding eighteen hun- 
dred thousand di , exclusive of tl t paid 
upon those loarts,” <<‘. Qa, at) 








Sdly. That the C 10 re! lth has at present a 
chaitk ati the United Sta bead ' ' nquestionable ju g- 


tice, for more than seventeen hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the above amount, together with the interest 
on such portions of it, at least, as were obtained on 
loan, which claim, when satisfied, will furnish a 
sum competent to discharge all the debts of the 
Commonwealth, to provide for the expenditure 
of the current fiscal year; and to leave at the 
erid of that year 2 balance in the treasury of three 
hundred and fifty thousand: dollars to be applied to 
any other object of internal interest. 

4thly. That the present taxes may be reduced to 
the amount levied before the late war, provided the 
United States shall reimburse the sums advanced 
for the defence of the Commonwealth; and, even, 
should the payment of those sums be withheld, 
which a just confidence in the good faith of the 
General Government forbids ~ het committee to ex- 
pect, a repeal may yet be effected of such portion 
of the war taxes, as are not absolutely pledged for 


the payment of the interest, and the redemption of | 


the principal of the public debt. 

From all which it evidently appears that the fund 
which it is proposed to apply to the purposes of 
internal improvement, may be spared from the reve- 
nue of the Commonwealth, without anp embarrass- 
ment of her finances, any violation of her engage- 
ments, or pressure upon her Citizens. 

Should the appropriation recommended by the 
committee receive the sanction of the Legislature, 
the fund for internal improvement, will consist of 
the following stock:— 

5547 shares of the Stock of the Bank of Virginia, 
on which a dividend is now received, and which 


computed at par, is worth 554,700 00 
2400 Shares of the Stock of the 

Bank of Virginia, whereupon no 

dividend will accrue until after 

the Ist day of May, 1818, 240,000 00 
$334 Shares of the Stock of the 

Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 333,400 00 
250 Shares of the Stock of the 

James River Company, also es- 

timated at par, 50,000 50 | 
125 Shares of the Stock of the Ap- 

pomattox Company, 12,500 00 
70 Shares of the Stock of the Dis- 

mal Swamp Canal Company, 17,500 00 


79 Shares of the Stock of the Po- 
tomac Company, 

100 Shares of the Stock of the Lit- 
tle River Turnpike Company, 


31,111 11 1.9 
10,000 00 





Making a total value of 1,249,211 11 1-9 

Of which the sum of 938,109 dollars is now pro- 
ductive of an annual revenue exceeding ninety eight 
thousand dollars; and two hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars will become alike praductive after 
the first day of May, 1818. 


In the present state of the fund, the progress of| 


the public works to which it may be expected to 
give rise, will be until the first day of May, 1818, 
atthe rate of 245,000 dollars per annum. After 
that period, it will be further augmented by the ad- 
dition of sixty thousand dollars. So that the total! 
value of the Internal Improvements of ten years will 
be 2,77 7,500; and this calculation is grounded on a 
Suppasition, that the portion of the stock which is 
Uy 


hn 


now unproductive, will continue to be so; arid that 
no augmentation of the fund will have been made 
‘by the creation ofnew Banks) = = © 
But your committée confidently anticipate a con- 
siderable increase of the fund from the-premium of 
future charters, without impairin® the ‘productive- 






ness of the stock of the ears inks. © © 
A very large proportion of thé paper medium of 
Virginia is, at present, derived the Banks of 


the District‘of Columbia, and of the adjacent states, 
A banking capital might he cteated which would 
supply that medium, and yielding to the state 4 
premium in stock, of 600,000 dollars, would ad 

to the revenue of the fund for Integial Improvement, 
at least fifiy thousand dollars, to the awniial “dis 
bursements for internal improvements 125,600 dol- 
Jars, and ‘to the total value of the 
plished in the period of ten years, 1,125,000 dol- 
lars. Nor do your committee consider the expecta- 
tion too sanguine, provided this fund receive the 
application which is here proposed, that the present 
Banking capital of the Commonwealth may be 
doubled in a period of ten years, and, consequent- 


If the latter'calculation be admitted to be cor- 
rect, a continued application of this fund for a 


public works, of the value of 10,452,500 dollars, 
exclusive of any allowance, whatever, for the devi- 
dends upon the shares acquired by the Common- 
wealth in the stock of any public work which ma 
be hereafter commenced, and of any estimate of the 
value of such works, as shall owe their existence 
to the sale and re-investment of any part of the pub- 
lic stock. | | . 

Finally, your committee beg leave to subjoin, 
that, of the whole fund thus usefully applied, a 
very inconsiderable part, if any, will have beemde- 
rived from the pockets of the people, by the impo- 
sition of taxes. If an allowance be made for the 
dividends on the state shares of the stock of the 
Bank of Virginia, down to the period at which the, 
last instalment of the sum subscribed by the Com- 
monwealth for that stock, was paid to the Bank, 
this amount will be found not to exceed the snbse. 
quent dividends on the state shares in the stock of 
both Banks. 

The General Assembly has an absolute and un- 
questionable right to-‘make any other dispositjon of 
this fund, which, to its wisdom, may seem best; 


} but your committee are assured that the institution 


of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, and the unex- 
ampled premiums for Banking in this Common- 
wealth, are ascribed to the confident expectation of 
the Legislature and the people, that the profits of 
this novel though productive system o: finance, 
‘were to be turned into the channel of public im- 
‘ provement, 
‘rection, the stock of the nation will be retributed 
for the reduction which they occasion of its dmount, 
,and the constraint which they put on its activity. 
Be it therefore Resolved, That a fund be created 
By law, to be denominated “The Fund for Intcrnal 
Improvement,” ‘and io be exelusively applied to the 
purpose of rendering navigable the principal rivers 
of more intimately connecting, by public highways, 
the Eastern and Western waters, and the allies 
towns of the Commonwealth. 
2. ‘That this fand shall consist of the shares no'y 
iheld by the Commonwealth in the stock of the Lit- 


i tle River Turnpike Company, of Were! Swamp, 
| Appomattox, Potomac and James vtr Oanmd Com- 











forks accom-. 


ly, the revenue peer from that portion of the fund, | 


second period of ten years, will defray ‘the cost of 


By giving to these premiums, this di- - 
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panies; of the Bank of Virginia, and Farmers, 
Bank of Virginia, together with such dividends as 
may, from time to time, accrue on such shares of 
stock, and such bonus premiums as may be hereaf- 
ter received for the incorporation of new, the aug. 
mentation of the capitals, or the extension of the 
Charters of the existing Banks. 

3. That for the purpose of preserving and im- 
proving this fund, and of disbursing such portions 
of it as the General Assembly may hereafter direct, 
to be applied to any object of internal improvement, 
it shall be vested in a corporate body, to be styled— 
‘The President and Board of Public Works.” 

' 4. That the Governor of the Commonwealth shall 
be ex-officio, President of the Board of Public 

orks; that the Board, a majority of the members of 
thich, shall be competent to transact any business 
devolving on the Corporation, shall consist of the 
Treasurer, and the Attorney General for the time be- 


ing, and of Citizens of the Commonwealth; 
whereof shall reside Westward of the Allegany 
Mountain, between the Blue Ridge and Allegany, 


& the residue between the Blue Ridge & the sea coast. 

5. The members of the Board shall be chosen an- 
nually by joint ballot of the two Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and receive such compensation for 
their services as may be allowed by law. 

6. That in the absence of the Governor the Board 
may elect a President pro tem. from their own body. 

7. The President and Board of Public Works, 
shall have power to appoint a principal Engineer or 
Surveyor of Public Works, a Secretary and Trea- 
surer, together with such other officers and assis- 
tants as they shall find necessary, each of whom 
shall receive for his services, such compensation as 
the President and Board of Public works may al- 
low, to be paid out of the Revenue of the Fund for 
{ternal Improvement, and to be reisbursed the 
fuud by an allowance to the Commonwealth of so 
much of the stock of any Canal cr Turnpike com- 
pany, as shall constitute a reasonable compensation 
for the services rendered such company, by the 
Surveyor and his assistants. 

8. That the President and Board of Public works 
shall be authorised to subscribe in behalf of the 
Commonwealth, to such public works as the Gen- 
eral Assembly may, from time to time, agree to 
patronize, such portions of the revenue of the fund 
for Internal Improvement as may be directed by 
jaw; but that no part of the fund shall be subscribed 
towards the stock of any Canal or Turnpike compa- 
ny, until three fifths at least of the whole stock ne- 
cessary to complete such Canal or Turnpike, shall 
have been otherwise subscribed, nor until of the 
stock so subscribed, one fifth part shall have been 
paid in by the respective subscribers, or the pay- 
ment thereof effectually secured. 

9. That the dividends upon the stock which may 
be subscribed by the President and Board of Pub- 
lic works, shall go exclusively to other substribers 
than the said President and Board, until such por- 
tion of the stock of those subscribers, shall have 
nett. to them six per centum per annum, from the 
specified time of such payment.—That any increase 
of profit, after that nett income has been assured 
to those subscribers, shall belong exclusively to the 

fund for Internal Improvement, until the nett annu- 
al income of the whole stock actually expended by 
any company shall reach six per centum per annum, 
after which, the President and Board of Public 
works and the other subscribers to the stock of the 


10. That whenever the nett income of any compa- 
ny shall be found for two succeeding years, or upon 
an average of five succeeding years, to surpass 
fifteen per cent per annum, the General Assemb] 
may reduce the tolls from which such income is dé. 
rived, so as to limit the nett revenue of the compa.- 
ny to that amount—Provided, that should the tolls 
for any two succeeding years fail to yield a nett jn. 
come to the company of ten per cent per annum 
the President and Board of Public works, on satis. 
factory evidence being adduced thereof, may ay. 
thorize the tolls to be augmented so as to assure 
to. the company such nett income; And Providey 
also, that after the lapse of sixty years, the maxj. 
mum profit of the company may be reduced t, 
twelve per cent; and after the lapse of one hundred 
years, to ten per cent per annum. 

11. That the President and Board of Public 
works, shall have power to vest in any productive 
fund, the unappropriated dividends aceruing upon 
any of the stock committed to their charge, un;j} 
the same shall be specially applied by law to some 
object of Internal Improvement: that they may 
from time to time, subject to the controul of the 
General Assembly, sell the whole or any part of 
the shares held by the Commonwealth in the stock 
of any Canal or Turnpike company, for the pur- 
pose of reinvesting the proceeds of sale in the stock 
of some other similar public work. 

12. That the President and Board of Public 
works shall have power to appoint, in behalf of 
the Commonwealth, so many directors of every 
public work, as shall bear to the whole number of 
directors of such work, the proportion of the Com- 
monwealth’s shares of stock in such work, to the 
whole number of shares subscribed thereto. 

13. That it shail be the duty of the President 
and Board of Public works to keep a fair and accu. 
rate record of all their proceedings, to be at all 
times open to the inspection of the members of the 
General Assembly, and of tbe President, Directors, 
and other Officers of any company interested there- 
in, that they shall report to the General Assembly 
at, or near the commencement of every annual ses- 
sion, the exact state of the funds for Internal Im- 
provement, the progress and condition, nothing es- 
pecially the nett income, of all the public works 
within the Commonwealth; the suryeys, plans and 
estimated expence of such new works, as they may 
recommend to the patronage of the General As- 
sembly, together with all other important informa- 
tion which may be in their power to collect relative 
to the objects committed to their trust. 

14. And lastly, Resolved, that the appropriations 
contained in these resolutions shall continue in force, 
until the first day of January, 1900, except, at such 
times as the United States of America may be in- 
voived in war, when the Legislature may withdraw, 
during the period of actual bostilities, the whole 
or any part of the said fund for the purposes of de- 
fence, provided such withdrawal can be made with- 
out a breach of public faith. 

\ 
(FThe preceding Report of the Committee of 
Canals and Roads, bears a strong resemblance to 
that which has beeu unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly of North Carolina, at its present 
session.—We are informed that it is, in fact, an al- 
most literal transcript trom ‘certain resolutions 
which were submitted to the House of Delegates im 
January, 1813, and which the House did not, than, 








company shail divide the nett profits on such stock, 
in proportion to their respective Mmterests. 


finally act upon in consequence of the cotempora- 
neous. invasion ef the state 
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REPORT ON BANKS 


Submitted to the House of Delegates, on 
Friday, January 5th, 1816. 


The Committee to whom were referred 
sundry petitions for Branches of the exist- 
ing banks, or the incorporation of Inde- 
endent Banks within various parts of the 
Commonwealth, with instructions to make 
the following enquiries—whether there ex. 
ists any depreciation of the current paper 
medium? and if there be such depreciation, 
the actual extent, true cause and proper 
remedy thereof? whether any unchartered 
Banking companies have been recently 
formed within the Commonwealth, and 
what means should be devised to guard the 
chartered Banks against the infraction of 
their privileges, and the Commonwealth a- 
gainst the abuses of private Banking? have 
prepared a Report, which they respectfully 
submit to the House of Delegates: 

In performing the duty assigned to them, 
your committee deem it neeessary to pre- 
mise some general observations upon the 
nature of the subjeet, on which they have 
heen required to act, before thev call the 
aitention of the House, to the result of 
the enquiries which they were instrueted to 
make. 

An individual, possessed of money or 

stock, “may derive a revenue” either from 
“employing it,” himself, or ‘lending it” to 
others. “in the one case, his revenue is 
profit, in the other interest.”? The first 
eonsitutes the revenue of a Merchant, the 
last of a Banker. 
' Were every individual, who has money 
whieh he ean lend more profitably, than he 
ean himself employ it, to beeome a Bank- 
er, or attempt to draw the whole or the 
greater part of his income from loans, he 
would lose the benefit which he proposes to 
himself from lending at all. As the rate 
of interest is restrained both by law and 
necessity. unless his stock was great, his 
income would not maintain him. 

Before large capitals are amassed in any 
country, the lending of money will be con- 
nected, therefore, with some other I:era- 
live business. The capital which might 
he productively loaned, will often lie idle 
inthe hands of the lender—and sometimes. 
for the sake of extraordinary gain, he will 


demand, and receive for it, a higher inter-. 


est than the law authorises. 

What every stockholder, with a small 
capital, must labour under great disadvan- 
lages in doing separately, a number of indi- 
viduals associated together, and actins, b5 


a common agent, may render alike profit- 
able and convenient. | 


Their capitals, however small, when ta- 
ken apart, will together be large enough, 
after paying the salary or wages of their 
agent, and the rent of his house, to yield te 
them a considerable income. 

A number of persons, so dealing in mo- 
ney, and binding themselves, by their agent 
in their individual capacity, to those with 
whom he transacts their business, consti- 
tutes in the simplest form, what is usually 
termed “A Bank.” And if the employe 
ment of such a Bank consisted in lending 
to men of good credit, or upon approved se- 
curity, the gold and silver coin of a coun- 
try, the common representative of value 
and medium of exchange, it is presumed 
that no objection conld be made to such 
an institution, which would not equall 
apply to any other employment of Stoc 
or labour, or to any other means of aug- 
menting the wealth of a nation. 

The benefits which it assures to the 
Stockholder or lender, are economy of time; 


it becomes due—inereased security against 
the total or partial loss of the eapital on 
which it acerues; and a new facility of 
converting his money, while in continues 
productive, into any other species of stock, 
either for the purposes of agriculture, ma 
nufactures or commerce. 

The price of Bank Stock, fluctuates 
uiore than the value of a dead eapital in 
money, but less than the notes or bonds of 
individuals; and the danger of losing the 
eapital itself, by violence, fraud, or acci- 
dent, is less than that which attaches ei- 
ther to the current coin of the couptry, or 
to such obligations. 

The benefits which the borrower de- 
'rives from such an institution, are scarce- 
ly less important. They may be compris- 
ed in the increased facility and eertainty of 
obtaining his required loan, upon giving se- 
curity for its re-payment, at a fixed pe- 
riod. 

Yo this he is indebted, not only for the 
more active employment of whatever other 
capital he possesses, but for being able to 





‘devote his undivided attention to his pecu- 


liar eceupation. ‘Che condition on whech 
the may hope for the renewal of his loan, 
being its punctual re-payment, when duc, 
his integrity is guaranteed by this interest. 

A miuute imspection cf the simple me- 
chanism of a Bank evinces that as a iabour 
saving machine, it is ofa great 5 alue lo the 





| commerce of any country. A fre proof 


the certainty of receiving his income, when ~ 
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house and a half a dozen persons in a large 


City, perform by its means, the purpose of 


countiess bolts, and numerous clerks. It 
saves many anxious nights and laborious 
days. | 

Such would be the effeets of a Bank, if 
ws office were confined to the mere receipt 
of gold and silver coin for safe keeping, 
and the loan of it, upon the notes or obliga- 
tions of its customers, And were it debar- 
red by law, of the libarty of issuing 1ts own 
notes, in lieu of specie, such would be its 
actual condition. ‘ 

. But if a Bank loaned, at legal interest, 
no more than its real eapital, the revenue 
or dividends of its Stockholders would be 
less than such interest, by the annual ex- 
penses of the Bank; the insurance, repairs, 
and interest of the fixed capital, vested in 
its buildings and furniture, and the salaries 
of its officers and servants. , 

Kiven if it extended its loans to a part 
of its deposits, unless they were very con- 
siderable, the additional revenue, thence 
arising, would not supply this annual ex- 
penditure. 

Under such a restraint, Banks could ex- 
ist only in very large cities, or commercial! 
countries, where great capitals had been 
previously accumulated. 

But the actual profits of those institutions 
in America, have been greater in territories 
interspersed with small villages, and with 
very little foreign trade, jthan in the most 
populous and wealthy cities. Some of the 
Banks in America have divided among 
their Stockholders an annual revenue ex- 
ceeding twenty per cent. upen their eapi- 
fal, The price of the Stock of the first 
Bauk incerporated in this Commonwealth, 
rose, not long after its existence, to one 
hundred per cent. above par. This effect 
results from the authority with whieh they 
have been invested of issuing their ewn 
notes payable to bearer. The sum, which 
this authority enables a Bank to lend, may 
execed its specie capital, in the proportion 
in which the demand fer a circulating me- 


* - 2 
digm in the country whose currency it sup- 


igagement, to redeeni its notes, wheneyey 
required, by the payment of the gold or 


port to represent; those nofes cannot de- 
| preciate below the value of both these Spe- 


often possess a higher value than cither, 

from the superior facility. which attends 

their transportation. , 
Before the late war, the notes of the 


‘Eastern Banks, commanded, in the West- 


ern States, a premium of, from two to three 
percent. The war-which, in its progress, 
oceasioned .so many remittances to the 
West, speedily reduced this premium; and, 
finally, created to the Kast, a greater pre- 
mnium in favor of the notes uf the Western 
Banks. These effects appear to differ, but 
their cause was the same; the gieatey fa- 
cility of transmitting paper, than even the 
precious metals, Sinee the peace, the ba- 
lance has settled down to its condition be- 
fore the war. Nothing ean destroy the ope- 
ration of the cause. Its effect would, un- 
doubtedly, be diminished by an extension of 
the navigation of the eastern and western 
waters, and good roads across the moun- 
tains which divide them. 

So leng as a Bank continues to fulfil its 
obligations, the permission which it has 
to issue paper instead of specie, will be 
alike, attended with a publie advantage 
of no ineonsiderable importance. By sup- 
plying a substitute for coin, it prevents 
that reduction of the weight of is piceces 
by coustant use, which réquires, and aug- 
ments the expense of a periodical recoin- 
age; or subjects the nation, whose eurren- 
ey is gradually worn out and debased, to 
an unfavorable exchange abroad, and to 
all the inconveniences at home, of a slow, 
though certain finetuation in the value of 
its circulating medium. 

The institution cf Banks has another va- 
luable effeet in increasing the facility o! 
obtaining foreign eapital, for domestic use, 
‘There has been a singular prejudice in the 
United States, against the employment of 
foreign capital; as if, its use, did not suffiei- 





alies, exceeded the quantity of gold and 
silver coin in circulation before the erea- 


tien of the Bank. and in whieh that demand | 


is, itself, 


teans ef the bank, 


ently prove its value. 
If it be the poliey of a nation, in time of 
war, to borrow money which constitutes ils 


subyuently augmented by the | sinews from its foe, it eannot be less ils ip- 
|terest in peace, to employ the capital of 

Whatever power the laws may confer: 
on a Bank to issue its own notes, the ex-| 


other nations for demestie improvement. 
The establishment of Banks affords the 


tent to which it can carry that emission,! facility above mentioned, beeause the modé 


must depend also upon the public confidende | 
ie their value, 

eeaT? {, > o> - r . *, . } * { 
Whole a Bauk rematns faithful te its ens. 


of their government, renders the distance 
between their eapital and the residence of 
its preprietorsy wholly immaterial, prev 


silver coin, which, on their face they pur- 


cies of coin. On the econtraryy they will 
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ded there are, in the vicinity of the seat of 
their operations, a sufficient number. of 
competent persons interested in their good 
conduct, to. prevent the abuse of power by 
those, to whom. their direction is confided. 
Avery considerable part of the stock of 
the Banks of the District of Columbia, is 
now held by inhalfttants of Virginia; as 
the greater part of the stock of the late 
Bank of the United States was he!d by fo- 
reigners. ’ 

Where there are many Banks in a coun- 
try, the motives of strangers, for investing 
their capital in any particular one, will 
doubtless depend upon the comparative pro 
fits afforded by such Bank, and the com- 
parative security which it offers in the 
terms of its charter, and the respect en- 
tertained for that charter, by the Legisla- 
ture which grants it, that those profits 
will continue, and that eapital be preserv- 
ed from waste or destruction. It is a re- 
markable faet, that while the confidence 
of the people of Virginia, in the benefits 
secured to them by the charters of the ex- 
isting Banks, has induced them ty pay for 
those charters a bonus of twenty per cent. 
upon the sum which they subseribed to 
their stock:.to purchase that stoek encum- 
bered with this premium of the Common- 
wealth, at seven, and of each other, at se- 


a navy; and a tremendous lesson has taught 
Virginia, that without a navy, she can have 
no security for her repose. on 

There is no higher evidence of the jus- 
tice and policy of a nation, than that which 
exists in the general sentiment of man- 
kind: there ean be, indeed, but one other 
human test; that, usually flattering and 
always fallacious, which is to be found in 
the opinion which a nation entertains of 
herself. ; 

He is not a wise man who does not some- 
times profit by the malice of his enemies.— 
Nations are but associations of men. | 

Your committee are aware, that somé 
of the positions laid down in the early part 
of this report, are not universally admit- 
ted. 

It has been said, that the curreney of any 
country bears a fixed proportion to its conr- 
merce, and consequently that a Bank ean- 
not circulate notes, to a greater value than 
the gold and silver coin which it displaces. 
But the institution of a Bank, not only 
promptly supplies any pre-existing defect 
of specie, but increases the commerce and 
the cireulating medium of the hation, by 
the same operation. ‘This doubie purpose, 
it efivets by its loans. Money ts power; 
and the loan of money, the transfer of 
power; power to command, and set in mo- 





venteen pex cent. there were, a few years 
ago but two foreign holders of Virginia 
bank stoek, and notwithstanding the sub- 
sequent extension of the banking capital of 
this Commonwealth, that number does not 
now exceed ten,—Yet a comparison of the 
price of this stock with the annual divi- 
dends upon it, and of those again, with thie 
price and dividends of the stock of other 
Banks in America, afford abundant preof, 
that eapital, thus vested in Virginia, is 
more productive, than that, whieh is simi- 
larly employed in the Atlantic states, to 
the North or East. 

Your committee believe, that a prejudice 
has gone abroad, which, they confidently 
trust, experience will preve to be unfound- 
ed, even to the satisfaction of those by 
whom it is entertained, that the policy of 
Virginia is essentially hostile to commerec, 
and to the rights of commercial men. Up- 
onthe removal of this prejudice, must de- 
pend the future contributions of this Com- 
Monwealth towards the prosperity and 
glory, if not the happiness, and safety of 
the United States. Without the confidence 
of foreigners, there can exist no foreign 
Commeree. Without foreign commerce, 
there can exist neilher ships, seamen. -or 


ition all the sinews of labour, and to quicken 
‘all the cfforts of industry. 

It has been urged, against the institution 
of Banks, that they cannot create a single 
additional dollar. It is literally true; but 
they can obviously create a new demand for 
oue, by giving rise to new contracts which 
require the use of meney, the commen me- 
dium of exchange. Whatever multiplies 
the .uses of money, cannot fail to create a 
new demand for it; and money necessarily 
follows that demand In this sense, money 
may be truly said, in contradiction of a 
Grecian philosopher, to beget money, and 
Banks to create it. Ina country advancing 
in population and wealth, with the rapidity 
of the United States of America, furnish- 
ing so many, and such diversified uses for 
money, this creative power has had ampel 
scope for activity. Hence the multiplica- 
tion of Banks in the Northern and Eastern 
states never occasioned, until the commenee, 
ment of the jate war, any eonsiderable di 
minution of their profits, or the smalle 
depreciation of their cireulating pape 
| Nor would the war, which drew its reert 
from the least productive classes of soet 
have had either of these effects, had if 
been accompunied by the prostration 0” 
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‘foreign trade, on which, even the interior 
commerce of the United States, was so ma- 
terially dependent. On the contrary, the 
consequent augmentation of the public tax- 
es, and the numerous contracts, to which, 
the war itself, gave rise for payug, substitu- 
ting, cloathing, arming and transporting 
from place to place, the national foree, for 
the erection of fortifications, the extension 


| of the navy, and the purchase and distribu- 
tion of military stores, supposing other cir- 
‘eumstances to have remained unchanged, 
_would have oceasioned an immediate de- 
| mand for a new circulating medium, or have 


| required an increased activity from the old. 


| 


It isnot pretended that the demand for 


_ the medium of exchange, in any country, 
| may be extended, indefinitely, or at the 


pleasure of its banks, and to the full amount 
of their loans. Experience alone ean de- 
cide to what extent those loans may be safe- 
ly earried. That experience every bank ac- 
quires in the course of its operations. If 
the circulation of its paper does not increase 
with its loans, some part of that paper will 
be brought into the bank to exchange, for 
what is of universal demand, the gold or 
silver coin which it represents. Should 
there be already more gold or silver coin in 
the country than in its interior commerce 
requires, however extended by the loans of 
the bank, it will be exported, in the course 
of its foreign trade, to supply the currency 


of some other country, or the redundaney|p 


will be applied, at home or abroad, to some 
of the cases which render the precious me- 
tals, at all times, articles of commerce. 

If such be the general character and op- 
eration of banking, it remains for the com- 
mittee to enquire, in relation to the nume- 
rous petitions for new bank charters, whe- 
ther any danger is to be apprehended to the 
Commonwealth, from their multiplication 
beyond their present number. 7 

The chief hazard to which a bank is ex- 
posed, is that of overtrading or issuing so 
many of ifs notes, as may deprive it of the 
ability to take them up with specie, when 
presented for payment. Should a bank thus 
putitself in a situation, to be compelled to 
violate its most solemn engagements, it will 
leservedly lose all publie confidence, since 

\unetuallity on its part and that of its eus- 
‘mers, constitutes the very prineiple of its 
istence. Itis that, alone, which makes it 

\edient, or even safe, for the Commion- 

Ith to permit the issue of its paper; it 1s 
eee stamps uponthis paperanyvalue, 
rds to it any circulation whatever. 

Yas been found possible, theagh net 


? 


without great publie injury, for politica) 
reasons, sanctioned by all the patrotism of 
a nation, to suspend the specie payments of 
a banks and yet, sustain its credit to a cer. 
tain extent. In such a state of things, the 
public se eis will be kept alive, that 
the period, although indefinite, is not very 
remote, ‘when the faith which has been 
once solemnly plighted will be honesly te. 
deemed, and great prudence in the interim, 
may enable the bank to prevent a total de- 

preciation of its notes in circulation. 

But should it continue to refuse the pay- 
ment of its just debts and permit its char. 
acter to be dishonoured, either for the sake 
of illegal gain, or in consequence of past 
mismanagement, the publie confidence will 
he speedily converted into general distrust 
—to distrust will sueceed universal alarm 
among the holders of its paper, and a rh 
upon the bank for the specie which it has 
so unjustly withheld, will involve with it- 
self and the country in common ruin. 

The best preventive of|this evil will be 
found inthe multiplication of banks, and 
their consequent competition. Sensible of 
the length to which these preliminary re- 
marks have been already extended, your 
Committee forbear to enlarge upon the in- 
fluence of this valuable agent, which has 
ever proved itself to be the publie friend, in 
all the occupations of man, to which it is 
applicable. li there be one, to which it is 
eculiarly se, your Committee belive it te 
be that under consideration. 

Your committee are, however, inclined to 
believe, that the multiplication of banks 
will be sufficiently restrained in this Com- 
monwealth, by an adherenee to the policy 
which has hitherto dictated the terms of 
their charters. 

It is scarcely possible, that, under a gov- 
ernment, which requires a bonus equivalent 
to 20 per cent. for the charter of every bank 
which it ineorporates, those institutions 
ean be multiplied beyond the wanis and 
convenience of the citizen or the security 
of the state, and the more especially where 
such state is united under one common gov- 
ernment with similar political eommunitics, 
lin whieh no such premium, or none, of such 
magnitude, is required—Money will natu- 
rally seek the most productive channel, «4 
pass from Virginia, if she too heavily taxes 
its use, to where it ean be more advanta- 
geously employed. 

If a more effectual limit ean be devised,’ 
to the unnecessary multiplication of banks, 
than that which the poliey of this Com- 
momvealth has already created, your Com- 
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mittee confess that they have not been able 
to discover it, a limit, they beg leave to 
add, which is fortified by the maxims of 
ae justiee. ‘The General Assembly of 


irginia having exacted of the Stockhold- 
ers of the existing banks 20 per cent. as the 

rice of their charters, should not in justice 

rant toother institutions equivalent pri- 
vileges without a consideration. 

It is not in this, as in other cases invol- 
ved in greater obscurity, that public faith 
ean be regarded as hostile to public interest. 
There would be at once an end of all future 
premiums, if it were even suspected that 
the Legislatnre would charter other banks, 
with equal privileges, on better terms, than 
it has aunexed to the existing charters. 
And should this copious stream of revenue 
he turned into the channel of public improve- 
ment, as it was expected on the incorpora- 
tion of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, its 
source will be watched and guarded by the 
vigilenee of all the local, as well as general 
interests within the Commonwealth. 

Such a foundation for the limitation of 
the number of its banks, no State in the 
Union has provided. Within this limit, it 
appears to your Committee that individuals 
may be safely trusted with the use of their 
capitals in banking, provided it be made a 
law of those institutions, that when they 
cease to pay specie, without the express 
permission of the Legislature, they shall 


it within the Commonwealth, and t 
have rendered to the country in which t 
exist, no inconsiderable relief, during a 
riod of great and threatening calamity. 

It does not appear to your commit 
that their incorporation, under the cond 
ons which have been already impresse 
this report, would be injurious to the ch 
tered banks, since these, at present, sup 
the country in which they exist, with a v 
small part, if in any, of its paper curren 
The demand for that part has arisen solel 
from the circumstances, that the public ta 
es are payable either in the notes of t 
Chartered Banks, or in specie, which is 4 
present of superior value; and the exclu 
sive privilege which occasions this deman 
your committee propose to preserve to the 

The country, from which petitions havi 
been presented, praying for branches o 
the existing, or the incorporation of ind 
pendent Banks, lies either to the westwar 


fof the Allegany; between that moantii 


and the Blue Ridges or just below the ht 

ter, and near to the river Potomac. Exe 

the lower and least improved extremitiesof 
Fauquier and Prince-William, no partof 
this extensive and very flourishing territey, 
derives its commercial supplies from ‘he 
towns of Virginia, in which the Chartered 
Banks and their branches, at present exist. 
It neither does, nor can draw the greater 
part of its paper currency from the present 





cease to exist. Virginia Banks, by any possibility, short of 
If it be at all incumbent on the General ja total change of its commercial econnee- 
Assembly to grant no new charters, without |tions. Such a revolution, your committee 
m adequate premium it is alike so, to pro-'consider most desirable; but, they beg leave 
tect the privileges of those which have|to suggest, that it will be rather expedited 
been already, or may be hereafter granted. |than delayed by granting the prayer of those 
This ean be effectually done only by sup-|petitions. If, until it actually happens, 
pressing the practise of private banking. |the papercurrency of this opalentand thriv- 
In several parts of the U. States, this! ingcountry, cannot be derived from the banks 
practise has assumed the character of the|now chartered, it will be supplied, as it is, 
most atroeious swindling; and the danger|and has been, from the Banks of the Dis- 
of its imitation within the territory of the|trict of Columbia, and the adjacént states. 
Commonwealth, ealls for the just and wise} ‘he question which these petitiony sub- 
precaution of the Legislature. Hitherto,|mit to the decision of the Legislature, is 
it dees not appear to your committee that |not, therefore, whether a paper medium of 
any extensive injury has been sustained by | exchange shall be introduced into tbe terri- 
by the eommunity, in consequence of the|tory inhabited by the petitioners. That al- 
creation of sundry associations within the|ready exists, and cannot be excluded by the 
Commonwealth, which exercise under va-|mere operation of law. The qusstion, real- 
rious denominations, the functions of a bank. |ly is, whether a paper currency already de- 
Chey have been instituted, it is belicved,|preeiated, over which the Cymmonwealth 
without any eriminal design.—They have} has no sort of controul; from the supply of 
aided the eolleetion of the public taxes;;which, neither her citizens aor her govern- 
they have contributed, after the suspension| ment, derive the smallest advantage, shall 
of specie payments by the banks, had made| be supplanted by one safer to those who use 
the coin of the United States a subject of] it, because guarded by their vigilance; pro- 
universal speculation, retain some part of|duetive to them of profit, beeause supplied 
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their capital; and yielding to the state, 
the form of premiums, for permission to 
ake such profit, a stock exceeding half a 
illion of dollars; and an annual revenue 
hich cannot be imputed atiess, than fifty 
iousand dollars. . 

The petitioners, in some instances, pre- 
xr, and in all, would probably accept a 
ranch of either.of the existing banks, in- 


ead of anew and independent bank, if 


ach were the pleasure of the Legislature, 
nd the wish of the stock holders of those 
anks. 

Your committee have, tharefore, felt it 
neumbent upon them to learn the deeision 
of the stock-holders of the Virginia Banks, 
rpon this question; and have obtained it, as 
willappear from the annexed communication 


nashape which puts to rest, the hopes of 


he petitioners from that quarter. 
Your committee do not mean to condemn 


he determination of the stoek-holders of 


he\Chartered Banks. A proper regard to 
her own interest, must have prompted 
sua a decision: and your committee are 
tul} persuaded that the interest of the pe- 
titiners, themselves, will be better promo- 
tedby leaving the institutions, which they 
prat to have incorporated, to the guidance 
of their stockholders, subject to such gene- 
ral restrainst as their charters may provide. 
The capacity as well as the vigilance of the 
directors of any bank, will be great in pro- 
portion, as the sphere of its operations is 
narrow; and upon these qualities in the di- 
rection of such an institution, must depend 
the security of ifs loans, as well as the pu- 
rity and value of its paper. ‘That ineonve- 
nienee which individuals may sustain, from 
the cireumseribed limits of their respective 
circulation, though certainly an evil, is 
more than counterbalanced by the inereased 
public security, which their muitiplicatiou 
affords. Sp long as the Banks in general 
5. Si for their notes, they will pos- 
sess nearly the same value; and this ineon- 
venieuce will be felt only in proportion, as 
it is theresult of the balance of trade, or 
the rate pf exchange between different parts 
of the same country. 

This evi could not be prevented by mul- 
tiplying ané extending to the territory in 
question brayches of the existing Banks. 
as the experience of the late Bank of the 
United States nest conclusively demonstra- 
ted. 

The branches of that Bank were spread 
along the coast of America, through all 
her sea-ports; but, sreat as its profits 
were, it eould not afford 4 take upon it- 


“ 


self, the expense of equalizing the balange 
of trade between those ports. “Much les; 
would a Virginia Bank venture on such an 
expiriment, in relation to the eastern and 
western territory, and the markets of the 
north, 3 

Your Committee cannot close this im. 
portant branch of their enquiry, without 
noticing a prevalent opinion that the credit 
which a_Bank affords to its customers, i 
applicable only to the pursuits of commeree, 
and the inference which may thenee he 
drawn, that they cannot subsist beyond the 
limits of large commercial towns, and are 
not caleulated for the country, from whieh 
the petitions under consideration, have 
been presented. This opinion seems to be 
confirmed by a very high authority, on 
every question relative to political econo- 
my, an authority which has been frequent- 
ly consulting in the prelimery part of this 
Report, and for which your Committee en- 
tertain the highest respect. 

The prevalence of the opinion itself, is 
perhaps, solely aseribable to the cireum- 
stance, that it has a place in the admirable 
treatise, entitled ““The Wealth of Nations.” 
Its foundation will, therefore, be best ascer- 
tained, by a recurrence to the language in 
which it is there expressed: 

“What a Bank can with propriety ad- 
vance to a merchant or undertaker, of any 
kind, is not either the whole eapital with 
which he trades, or even any considerable 
part of that capital; but that part of it on- 
ly, whieh he would otherwise be obliged 
to keep by him, unemployed, and in ready 
money, for answering oceasional demands.” 

But your Committee can most confident- 
ly aflirm, that this authority is eontradic- 
ted and refuted by the experience of every 
Bank in America, and they believe it to 
have been long sinee exploded, in the very 
country in whieh if originated. 

In England, however, where much wealth 
had been previously amassed, a sufficient 
eapital may have existed to earry on the 
commerce of the nation before the creation 
of any bank \ hatever, it may have been 
expedient to give to such capital, no otlrer 
aid than the enelosed facility ef operation 
which a bank so limited in its dealings, 
would be caleulated to afford. And m 
England and Scotland, where a erowded 
and stationary population rendered it some- 
what diffieult to diseover new employments 
for stock, the uncertainty of returns would 
augment the hazard of lending at all. 

In America, however, where compara- 
tively speaking, very little commereial ¢4- 
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pital exists, the uses for it are so numerous 
as to ensure suecess to almost every mer- 
guntiie enterprise. ‘he Banks’ which 
draw this capital from the eountry, to the 
towns, may not only with safety, but are 
compelled by necessity to extend its use to 
objects which, if they warrant, do not 
perhaps require in Great Britain. 

if the accounts of any American Bank 
be examined, it will be seen that more than 
one half of its outstanding debts are found- 
ed-ui, Wiat is cailed, its standing agcom- 
modations; that is, on the discounted notes 
which the Bank may, but it is understood, 
will not eall im at-the end of sixty days. 
Much of that debt will be found to have 
arisen from an assurance on the part of the 
Bank, that the actual payment of it will 
not be eeguired for many months, and some 

art of it for several years. 

The proportion of the business which 
any bank could do, to that which it does, 
would be smail indeed, if its loans were, 
in faet, as they are almost universally in 
form,’ for the short period of sixty-days 
only. 7 

It is believed, indeed, known by your 
committee, to be true, thai the eapitals of 
the Banks in America, censtitute not oniy 
“a part,” but a very large “part” of the 
‘mereantile capital’ of thenation. That 
it is employed in commercial adventures, 
the returns of which ean rarely be expect- 
ed in sixty days, most of which exceed 
four months, very many six, and somea 
twelve month. 

Nor is perceived by your committee, 
wherein the danger of this indulgence con- 
sists, if the Bank retains a suilicient con- 
trol over so much of its specie capital as 
is necessary to keep up the vaiue and cir- 
culation of its paper. 

The capital adventured, is usually insured 
against the accidents of the voyage in which 
it is invested; the payment of the note or 
dond, on which it is obtained, is endorsed by 
approved security, and new indorsers may 
be required, every sixty days, should a 
change of fortune-be discovered or suspec- 


ted by the Bank in the circumstances of the | 


drawer, or endorser. 

In America, Bank dividends which have 
exceeded twenty have seldom fallen short 
of eight per cent; they are punctually paid, 
carefully preserved, securely transmitted 
without delay or the expense of commission 
to the stockholders entitled to receive them, 
ind the stock which yields this revenue oan 
senerally be converted by assignment, into 


specie, at or above par. fence the effect of 


Ww 


such Bank in drawing together all the float- 
ing capital of such a country; and if that. 
capitel were to be afterwards withheld from 
all the various uses to which it was before 


applied, the creation of any Bank would oc- | 


casion, to such a country, a most serious ca~ 
lamity. ‘The evil would speedily cure itself. 
‘The bank would become unprofitabie to 
those who sought its establishment. 

But if Bank 

foreign commerce of a country, they are 


yet more so, to its internal trade which feeds 


and sets on motion a greater share of its in- 
dustry; alike so, to its manufactures; and 
strictly, though perhaps not equally so, to 
its agriculture. 

if those credits be extended to twelve 


the culture of America, which they will not 
embrace. To all those arts which assist or 
are combined with the labours of the plough, 
as grazing, tanning, milling, coopering, the 
trades of the carpenter, smith and saddler, 
and indeed, to every branch of manufac- 
tures, they are unquestionably applicable. 
An industrious and frugal artizan in 


America, may safely borrow the price of his 


rude materials, and the subsistence of his 
labour, and trust to the sale of his manufac- 


tured commodities, to replace the sum, 


is charged for its use. 


or to purchase, er repair the waggon wh 
takes his crop to market. 

[tis not perceived by your Committee, 
that such customers are not as safe and as 
useful to a Bank, as the merchant bimself; 
that their contracts, so far as they extend, 
will not, like his, support, or increase the 
circulation of the notes of such Bank, and 
yieid to the wealth of the nation as substan- 
tial and speedy a return. 

The improvement which is introduced b 
the agriculture of a state, adheres to its soil, 
and participates in all the vicissitudes of its 
good or bad fortune. That of the arts is 
incorporated with tie state of society from 
which they spring, and becomes as fixed as 
itself. ‘The wealth of the merchant is, as it 
should be to make it:useful, ever floating. 
If he has a country, as, doubtless, he often 
has in his affections, his fortune has none. 
It seeks employments: and wil go, where 





profit calls it 


credits are applicable to the- 


months, there is no return from the soil, in — 


which he has obtained on loan, with a profit 
to himself, exceeding the interest which he 
It would be difficult 
to convince a Loudoun farmer, that he may 
not safely go in debt, until the ensuing har- 
vest, for his plaister and cloverseed, to sup- 
ply. a horse which he has lost from his team, 
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It is the interest of Virginia to disperse a 

prosperous and happy people over an ex- 
tended territory, let her villages and her 
country be fostered, as well as her towns 
and cities? There isaharmony amidst all 
the seemingly jarring interests of society, 
which it is the du ty of the laws to maingain. 
The Commonweéalth is the genuine parent, 
not the step mother of her children. ‘ Ac- 
‘cording equal favours to them all, she will 
preserve and cherish among them, the sen- 
timent of filiallove, - 

By affording to the small towns. and to 
the country, the same facilities for the em- 
ployment of their capital, which have been 
already gran‘ed to the large towns, and cities. 
that capital will, it is true, remain and find 
employment nearer home, but it does not 
follow that it will not indirectly promote 
the growth of those very towns and citie: 
by increasing the wealth and population o’ 
the country. 

There are superior and. very great advan- 
tages attending the  preciteg of a Bank 
within the former, of which the country 
cannot and ought not, if it could, to deprive 
them. Not only will the deposits of such a 
Bank be much more considerable, than if it 
be situated amidst a less crowded and weal- 
thy population, and the circulation of its 
notes be, therefore, more easily sustained, 
but it must enjoy a larger share of that pro- 
fit, which, not dependent upon that circula- 
tion, arises from atransfer of credit in its 
books, among the proprietors of that part of 
these deposits, which arise from its dis- 
counts. 

There are advantages, as your Commit- 
tee have shown, common to those institu- 
tions in both situations. These, the city 
may, but ought not to deny to the country. 
Could all the commercial capital of Vir- 


sme be confined within the limits- of the] 


ommonwealth, and be drawn toa single 
town, asin such case, it could be, by de- 
nying to itany employment as advantage- 
ous elsewhere, such town would doubtless 
grow with unexampled rapidity: but it 
would remain to be proved that the Com- 
monwealth would be the gainer by such a 
result. Justice and policy are too intimate- 
ly blended in the order of Providence, to 
permit the real prosperity of a nation to 
grow out of the tyranny of its government. 

Your Committee have yet to perform a 
very important part of their duty. 

The extent of the depreciation of the notes 
of the chartered Banks within the Common- 


per cent. below par. It has nct been re. 
quired of the Committee by the House, tg 
point out the evils resulting from this depre. 
ciation. . | 

Experience has read to America, in the 
history of her continental money, a lesson 
on this subject. which can never be forgot. 
ten. A depreciated and fluctuating paper 
currency is one of the greatest calamities 
which can overtake a commercial people. it 
strikes at the root of all contracts and un. 
dermines the foundations of morality. It 
leaves industry, without an object, and la. 
bour without the hope of a certain reward, 
it creates a host of speculators and usurerg 
who prey on the necessities of individuals, 
and fatten on the vitals of the nation. 

‘The cause of this evil, so far as it at present ex. 
ists within the Commonwealth, 1s doubtless ‘o be 
ascribed to the suspens-on of specie payments b 
the Virginia Banks. If every paper dollar which 
they have in circulation would produce a silver dol. 
lar, when required, there could be no depreciation, 
It would not be necessary to give one hundred and 
nine paper dollars for one hundred dollars of silver 
or gold. 

Were your Committee to end their enquiry at 
this point, the benefit of the enquiry itself would 
be of little importance—A remedy for the evil, 
would, doubtless, be found in the resumption of 
specie payments by the Banks. Bui the General 
Assembly once sanctioned their suspension, and 
should not lighly withdraw thai sanction. 

It is proper, therefore, to carry this enquiry a 
step higher. The causes of that suspension were 
alledged to be the antecedent suspensions of specie 
pxyments by the Northern Banks, snd the existence 


{of a balance of trade against Virginia, in favor of 


the states in which those Banks are located. The 
unfavourable balance was said and truly said, to 
arise from the blockade of the coast of Virginia, 
and the consequent suspension of her exports; 
which consisting of heavy products, would net 
bear the expense of land carriage, while her im- 
ports, ccmprizing a greater value in less weight, 
were not so sensibly affected by this cause, and 
therefore continued. 

The suspension of specie payments to the North 
operated especially against one of the Virginia 
Banks which happened to have a very large balance 
due to it from the North, which that suspension, 
lefi it no prospect of immediately adjusiing, as in 
preceding years, by the demand of specie. Its ef- 
fect, at any rate, would have been, while the ba- 
lance of trade was against the Commonwealth, to 
occasion a drain of specie from the Virginia Banks 
to supply the deficiency of her exports. 

Another cause must be assigned for the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, to the North, which, with 
the exception of the Banks of Massachuse‘ts and 
Connecticut, prevailed throughout the commercial 
states. This catise will be found in the extraordi- 
nary loans of those Banks, to the federal and state 
governments, in the moment, when the paper, which 
those loans forced into circulation, had not 10 
former foundation to sustain its value; the existence 


of commerce aad the good faith of the Banks them- 








wealth, cannot be stated-at loss than nine 


selves. 
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The extent of this cause may be readily conceivy-|_ They have thus departed from the primary pur- 
ed from the fact that some of the Philadelphia] pose of their insticution, in order to retain the pub- 
Banks have trebled the:r dividends since the com-| lic debts, which it required a special law to enable 
mencement of the war, and while their notes are} them to holt. ) : 
much below, their stock is as much’above par. Nor do your committee perceive, how the banks 

With the war itself, all these causes of the sus-|can promote the interest of their rag esaeede | 
pension of specie payments, as regards the Banks| this preference of their public to their private debt 
of this Commonwealth, may be said to have ceased | ors 
to operate. On the contrary, they believe that the public 

The exports of Virginia have never, in the ag-| debts of the banks cannot yield to them, a revenue, 
gregate, commanded so hizh a price, as in the past | equivalent to that derived from their standing ac- 

ear. The value of those shipped from Richmond | commodations to individuals, while the obvious ei# 
alone in the first .ix months afer the restoration of] fect of the discount of real paper, in sustaining the 
peace amounted to 4,990,000 dollars, or more than | circulation of their notes, should give to the latter 
one half of the total value of the exports of Vir-|descrip:ion of their customers, a preference over 
givia in'any former year, and one tenth part of the | every other. 

y iue of the exports of the native products of the} The curtailment of the discounts of a bank, with 
United States of America, in the best commercial] a view to enable it, bv reducing its circulatron, to 
ear preceding the war, renew the emission of specie, is to charge upon its 
Nor was the peace less propitious in removing customers, the necessity of importing specie, while 
the other causes of this suspension. The price of|the means of making the importation are denied to 
the United States stock immediately advanced to} them. 
very near par, in ‘he markets of Europe; and, inj Nor does it appear to your committee, to be rea- 
consequence of tlie unfavorable exchange then sub-| sonable, that the whole burthen of such impor- 
sisting, be*ween this country and England, there} tation should be suddenly devolved on the private 
arose a demand for it, as a substitute for bills of ex-| dealers with the banks, when the necessity of that 
change, which raised it above the value of the pa-;cur.ailment has arisen, not from their act, but the 
per currency of the middle states. lactof the banks themselves, and an act, by which 
The Banks, in general, by selling their public! they have greatly profited. The interest paid by 
stock, whicii supplied the place, without answer-' this Commonwealth, to the Bank of Virginia since 
ing the purpose of gold and silver in their vaults, : they suspended the payment of specie, or in other 
might have called in their paper, to the full amount | words, the discharge of their own debis, has ex- 
of the stock which they had subscribed, and have! ceeded sixty thousand dollars. 
rejuced their circulation to its ordmary extent: Whena Bank departs from the spirit of its early 
The revival of foreign commerce, and, with that, |institution, it must be regarded as having violated 
of domestic trade and industry, would have given |the principles of its charter. When in thus act- 
full activity to that circulation, and prevented a run jing, it involves itself in the necessity of withhold- 
on thent for specie. ing the payment of its just debi, it ceases to be a 

As regards the Virginia Banks, especially, this | Bank; and if its existence does in fact survive the 
‘policy could not have failed of success, suppo: ted | effects of this deterioration, it must be ascribed to 
as it was, and must have been, by a return of that jthe defec's, or remissness of the laws. 
favourable balance of trade which always subsisted! The duties which devolve upon the Chertered 
before the war, between this Commonwealth and | Banks in the present circumstances of the Com- 
the Northern and Eastern States. ‘monwealth, appearto your Committee, to be Ist.—~ 

If any event was wanting to complete this happy |‘'o adopt the speediest remedy for enforcing the 
result, it was furnished in the rapid decline of the | payment of the outstanding balances due to them, 
value of bullion in England, and the accompanying |from the Northern Banks, and to maintain no inter- 
fall of English bills, in America. course with any of those Banks, which do not issue 

So confident was the public expectation, that] specie. 
the concurrence of all these causes wouid promptly! 2. To receive in the course of their transactions 
lead to the resumption of specie payments, that in Ino other paper than their own, or that of such 
the jovous feeling inspired by the return of peace, | Banks as have never suspended, or have actually re- 
the coffers were uniocked, in which the precious| sumed the payment of specie. 
metals had been hoarded, during the war; and, for} 3. To sell whatever public stock they possess, 

a moment, no want of specie for the ordinary purpo-| 4. To favour the importation of specie in the 
ses of change was discovered in this Commonwealth. | course of commerce, by discounting real paper, oF 

The Banks of Virginia, however, did not second | extending to their mercantile customers such ac- 
this expectation, or if they did, it was but for an} commodation as shall terminate within a period fix- 
instant. ed by law for the resumption of their specie emis- 

Although the opportunity had been afforded them | sion. 
of reducing, on advantageous terms, the balance} 5. To import, if necessary, by the purchase of 
due to them from the Northern Banks, they pre-|bills, the current coin of the United States, or gold 
served, and in fact it is believed, continued to in-|and silver bullion, from wherever it can be had. 
crease those balances; and they have sold, if any, Be it therefore Resolved, That it is expedient to 
but a small part of their public stock. Instead of jestablish, subject to the conditions herein express- 
transferring, for their own paper, the pudlic debts|ed, a Bank at Abingdon in the County of Wash- 
due to them, they have called in, and are continu-| ington, at Charleston in the County of Brooke, at 
ing to call in their private debts. As the unexam-} Wheeling in the County of Ohio, at Morgantowa 
pled foreign demand, increases the value of all the} in the Cuunty of Monongalia, at Clarksburg in. 
Native products of Virginia, they are reducing the|the County of Harrison, at Parkersburg in the 
Mercantile capital required to purchase and trans-} County of Wood, at Staunton in the County of 
port those productions, to the markets opened for} Augusta, at Winchester in the County of Preder- 
teeir consumption. | 



















































































ick, at Romney in the County of Hampshire, at 
Martinsburg in the County of Beakeley, at 
in the County of Jefferson, at in the Coun- 
ty of Loudoun, at Warrenton in the County of 
auquier, at West End in the County of Fairfax, 
and at Dumfries in the County of Prince-William; 
upon condition that the said Banks shall pay to the 
Commonwealth a premium for their charters, 
equivalent to that paid by the Bank of Virginia, 
and Farmers’ Bank of. Virginia; that they shall be 
compelled to emit specie; that they shall thereafter 
hold their charters subject to revocation by the 
General Assembly, should they at any time cease to 
emit specie without the authority of Law: that the 
public taxes shall continue to be receivable as hith- 
erto in specie or the notes of the Bank of Virginia, 
or Farmers’ Bank of Virginia. 

Resolved, 'That it is expedient to provide by law 
additional means of enforcing the issue of specie 
by the Bank of Virginia. 

ftesolved, That it is expedient to devise by law, 
the most effectual means of protecting the privi- 
Jeges of the chartered Banks, and the rights, inter- 
est and dignity of the Commonwealth, against the 
abuses of unauthorised Private-Banking. 

Doeuments.—Three documents accompany the 
above Report.—l. A letter of the Ist inst. from 
Mr. Mercer, as Chairman of the Committee, ad- 
dressed to the President of the two existing Banks, 
requesting them to consult the Stockholders to be 
convened on that day, whether they would incorpo- 
rate the petitioners as branches of their respective 
institutions.—2. The reply of Dr. Brockenbrough, 
President of the Bank of Virginia, stating the re- 
solution of the Stockholders that it was “inexpedi- 
ent at this time to augment the Capital of the Bank 
of Virginia, or to create the branches thereof ”— 
and Srd, The reply of Mr. Hatcher, President of 
the Farmers’ Bank, stating as the resolution of its 
Stockholders: that it was “inexpedient for the cor- 
poration of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, to ac- 
cede to the wishes of the petitioners at this time.” 








Lock Navigation. 

Fhe Commitiee oppointed by the Board of 
Managers of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company, to view the Improvements, by 
means of dams and locks, of the Naviga- 
tion of the Connecticut River, 

REPORT: 


Fhat they have viewed several of the improve- 
ments on that river, and obtained information re- 
specting’ others from gentlemen of intelligence, 
which your committee believe may be entirely re- 
Jied on. ? 

The perpendicular fall which has been overcome 
on Connecticut river by means of dams and locks, 
is about two hundred feet, which is between 
Springfield in Massachusetts, and Hanover in New- 
Hampshire; a distance of one hundred and thirty 
miles. The first fall, going up, which has been im- 
proved, is the Willimantick, where there is about 
eight feet fall in one mile. This improvement 1s 
made by a dam in the river near to and running pa- 
rallel with the shore, so as to confine the water in| 
such manner as to form a good boat navigation | 
clown the River; but on the return of the boat, it} 
can only ascend by means of a team of horses or, 
oxée.. The next improvement is at South Hadley, 

. 
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and consists of a dam across the river, éleven hun. 
dred feet long and four and a half feet high, and a 
Canal seven hundred and twelve perches in length, 
and seventeen feet in width at the bottom, with five 
locks near the lower end, overcoming a fall of near. 
ly fifty feet. The dam is of wood and its construc. 
tion simple. It is built upon a ledge of rocks, 
which in a dry time rise near the surface of the wa. 
ter. Large blocks of wood are laid longitudinally 
with the stream, five or six feet apart, and bolied 
to the rocks; upon these and extending quite across 
the river is a very large beam, or.piece of timber, 
raised by the blocks to the necessary height and 
trunnelled to them. ‘To this beam are pinned with 
wooden pins, pieces of sawed scantling, nine inches 
square and twelve feet long, projecting up the river 
and laid close together. The end extending up 
stream, of each alternate piece of this scaniling, is 
bolted with iron to the rocks below. ‘The dam is 
perfectly level on the top, so that the water may 
flow over every part of it at all times to preserve it 
from decay. About one third of the whole length 
of the Canal is cut through a solid rock ten feet 
deep, and near the locks it is cut through the solid 
rock more than forty feet deep and three huncred 
feet in length. The locks are not well built, being 
of stone laid without mortar, and lined with pine 
plank spiked to timbers, built in the wall. The 
gates are opened with windlasses and the locks are 
filled by opening a valve or small gate in the lower 
part of the large gate. 

The next improvement as you ascend the . iver is 
fat Montague. The river at this place is divided 
by a ledge of rocks. A dam five hundred feet in 
length and thirty feet in heght is built from the left 
bank of the river to the ledge of rocks, and another 
dam five hundred and forty feet in leagth from the 
ledge of rocks to the right bank of the river. These 
dams are built with timber, in the manner of crib 
dams, secured to the rocks below with iron bolis— 
From the top of the breast of the dam, heavy scant- 
ling laid so close together as to be water tight, is 
extended up the river, with their up stream ends 
bolted to the rocks at the bottom, and the other 
ends upon the breast of the dam, Some stone is 
thrown into the river upon the ends of the scantling 
thus bolted, asa further security te them. These 
dams are level on the top, so that the water flows 
over every part of them to preserve them from de- 
cay. From these dams there is a Canal nearly 
three miles in length, and eighteen to twenty feet 
in width, ane of such depth that the water in It 1s 
always three feet deep. At the upper end of the 
Canal, between it and the breast of the dam, !s a 
cuard wall two hundred and fifty feet long and forty 
feet high, rising ten feet above the suriace of the 
water in the Canal, and extending about sixty feet 
above the mouth of the Canal—-this being necessa- 
ry to prevent Boats atten pting to enter the mouth 
of the Canal, from being carried over the dam; 


| which would be to them inevitable destruc‘ion. At 


this place also is a guard lock which is used only at 
the times of freshets, and is absolutely necessary, 
not only for the preservation of the Canal, but also 
for the use of Boats when the River is high. Near 
the lower end of the Canal are eight locks, built 
like those before described, with an average rise of 





from seven to eight feet. About three miles above 


the last described dam is another about eleven feet 


high, with a lock at one side. This improvement 
with that at Montague, above described, ovél- 
comes a full of about seventy fect: 
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At Bellows’s Falls, about forty miles higher up 
the River, there isadam sever or eight feet high, 
apd a Canal half a mile long, upon which there are 
seven locks overcoming a fall of about fifty feet. 

At Quechy, thirty miles above Bellows’s Falls, 
js another dam, eight or nine feet high, and one 
lock—the fall overcome at this place is not exactly 
known. 

At White river, about eight miles: from Quechy, 
there are, near each other, two dams and five locks, 
overcoming a fall of nearly forty feet. 

These last three improvements your committee 

have not seen. but have received a short deserption 
of hem from Mr. Cooley, the Engineer at the South 
Hadley works, upon whose information they entire- 
ly rely. 
" The improvements mzde on this River have been 
by several companies. ‘The South Hadley dam and 
canal being done by one company, and the Montague 
works by another; and one or more companies made 
those above# There are still several intermediate 
parts of the river requiring improvement, which 
leaves the navigation imperfect; yet as the worst 
parts have been done, boats can descend and ascend 
with telerable facility. 

The boats which navigate that river are from fif- 
tyeight to sixty-two feet in leneth, and from nine 
40 eleven feet in width, trom twelve to twenty tons 
burthen, and drawing, when fully laden, from twen- 
ty-two to twenty-eight inches water, and all navi- 
gated by three hands. ‘These boats on their return 
up the river, usually take two thirds of a load, and 
are, in the improved parts of the river, navigated 
with the same number of hands up, as down the 
river; but when they arrive at the worst places in 
the unimproved part, they employ as many land- 
men, as will, with their usual complement, make 
their whole number of men equal to the number of 
tons they have in their boat. 

Your commiitee conceive that the construction of 
dams with slopes for the passage of rafts, and road 
ways upon the breast for the passage of wageons, is 
utterly incompatible with the safety of the dams; 
and so far as respects the road ways absolutely im- 
practicable for any useful purpose. Upon this sub- 

ject the opinion of Mr. Cooley, the chief engineer 
at South Hadley, who has viewed the lower part of 
the river Schuvik ll, and examined the law under 
which this company h:s been incorporated, has 
been taken; and is contained in a letter from him to 
Mr. Evans, dated “November 9, 1815. It is as fol- 
lows, viz:— 

“The most unaccountabie part of your law is, 
that the dams are to be made with fording places. 
Strange, indeed, that it should have entered into the 
mind of man, that any good could arise to the pub- 
lick in this way. It might answer very well on 
small streams, where railings might be placed, but 
{pon the river Schuyikiil, with adam not more 
than six or eight feet in height, and with thirty feet 
in the middle, one foot lower than the rest, no man 
in his senses will attemp to pass; or if he does, and 
ge's through with safety, the work will not escape 
his curses. Besides, how is the waggon to pass the 
guard lock, which must be placed opposite the dam? 
The walis of the lock must be as high as the high- 
eés'; and if a bridge is erected over the Canal ii 
Must be many feet higher. I think the people liv- 
ing near the Schuylkill may be thankful to the 
company if they do not make the fords, considering 


the danger attending them; and that every dam will | free State; and that thousands of our poorer citizens 
{ follow them, being literally driven away by the 


bed . e . 
‘Qh & safe and easy pond for a ferry: 





“The dams in your river are to be made one foot 
lower in the channel of the river than elsewhere. 
This, if done, will endanger tlic other parts of the 
dam. The great safety of adam is to have it all 
the way upon the top smooth and level, and the 
front made tight so as to throw all the water over 
with an equa] depth—Throw away all your notions 
of ford-ways, slopes and notches in your dams, and 
go to work in the proper way, to complete the na- 
vigation in question. It is a very ldudable and 
praiseworthy undertaking, which, if carried into ef- 
fect, will prove a great and lasting benefit to the ~ i 
country.” : i oe 

Afier Mr. Cooley had viewed the lower part of ee 
the river Schuylkill, he gave it as his decided opin- 
ion, that there would be very little difficulty in ef- 
fecting a complete dam and lock navigation on that 
river, if a proper plan was adopted; and that com- 
pared with the Connecticut river, the expense and 
trouble would be very small. In this your commit- 
iee entirely concurred. It appeared to them that 
the Connecticut river was more than three times as 
iarge as the Schuylkill, that it was subject to as 
great freshets, and to be incommoded with as great 
quantities of floating timber, and bodies of ice, 4S 
the river Schuylkill. That if some alterations are 
made in the law, and the company are aided by 
their publick spirited feliow citizens, no doubt 
could be entertained of the work being completed 
in a much shorter time than is contemplated by the 
law. ‘ 

Submitted to the Board of Managers. 
SASPER W. MORRIS, 
SAMUEL BAIRD, } 
CADWALADER EVANS, Jr. 

Philadelphia, January 2, 1816. 

Legislature of North Carolina. iM i 

Report of the Committee on Inland Navigation, i i, 
submitted to the Lewislature of Norih Carolina, im a 
November 30th, 1815, by Archibuld D. Murphy, 
their Chairman. 




























































The Committee to whom were referred the Resolu- 
tion on Inlund Navigstion, and so much of the 
Message of His Excellency the Governor as re- 
lates to the saine subject, REPORT— 

That the time has come when it behoves the 
Legislature of North Carolina to provide efficient- 
ly for the improvement of the Inland Navigation of H | 
the State. To delay this provision, 1s to postpone 
that national wealth, respectab.lity and importance 
which follow only in the tain of great internal 1n- 
provements. With an extent of territory suffi- 
‘cient to maintain more than ten millions of inhabi- 
ltants, under a system which would develope the 











‘possible resourecs of our agricuiture, we can only | is 
iboast of a population something less than six hun- “Ht 
ldred thousand; and itis but too obvious that this q 
population, under the prescnt staie of things al- . 


iready approaches its maximum. Within twenty- L } 
five vear's past, move than two hundred thousand of 
our inhabitants have removed to the waters of the 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Mobile; and it is mortifying 
to wi-ness the fact, that thousands of our wealthy 
and respectable citivens are annually moving to the 
West in quest of that wealth which a rich soil and 
a commodious navigation never fail to create in a 
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prospect of poverty. In this state of things our 
agriculture is at a stand; and abanding all idea of 
getting rich by the cultivation of the soil, men are 
secking the way to wealth through all the devious 
paths of speculation, In this way individual pros- 
perity contributes but little to the national wealth; 
and what is still more lament: ble, habits of specu- 
lation are succeeding to habits of steady industry; 
and our citizens are learning to prefer the fortuitous 
gains of the first, to the slow yet regular gains of 
the second. This perversion of things is gradually 
undermining our morality, and converting the char- 
acter which we bore of being industrious, enterpris- 
ing farmers, and thriving mechanics, into that of 
shop-keepers and speculators. This rage of specu- 
Iztion has given a factitious value to houses and 
lots in the several towns of the state, but has not 
advanced the price of lands in the’ country; and 
whilst the people whom we have sent to work the 
soil of other states and territories have raised the 
price of their lands from two to fourfold, the price 
of ours has remained stationary—What is the cause 
of this strange condition of things? Is the soil of 
this state too poor to reward the labors of the hus- 
bandman with its products? Have we no navigable 
streams by which these products can be taken to 
market? We have as good a soil as any of the 
southern Atlantic states can boast of; fine rivers 
intersect our state in different directions, furnishing 
superior means and facilities for an exiensive inter- 
na! commerce to those enjoyed by any of our neigh- 
boring sta‘es—But hitherto we have not availed 
ourselves of the means which Providence has thrown 
in our way; we have suffered vear afier year to pass 
by without seizing opportunities to improve our 
condition; and whilst we admit that internal im- 
provements are essential to our prosperity, we seem 
to aci upon a contrary principle, and to expect that 
national prosperity will come without nztional ls- 
bour. I is surely worse than folly to expect the 
rewards of industry without its toils, or national 
prosperi y without exertion; and we ought always 



























the Legislature. Six large and commodious riverg 
intersect this state in different directions; the Rog. 
noke, the Neuse, the Tar, the Cape Fear, the Yad. 
kin, and the Catawba, These rivers, with their 
tributary streams, water almost every country ip 
the state; and were it practicable to adopt a gene. 
ral system for the improvement of the navigation of 
each of these rivers, and various streams that run 
into them, it is impossible now to calculate the ad. 
vantages which would result from it. It would 
certainly not be improper to say, that within five 
years after this improvement shall have been made, 
the value of all the lands in the state will be dou. 
bled, and the productions of our agriculture in. 
creased three-fold. Taking the value of our lands 
at $53,506,519, the amount of the late assess:nent 
under the act of Congress, at the end of those five 
vears, we might safely estimate the value at 
$107,000,000. And taking the annual productions 
of our agriculture at $30,000,000, which is cer. 
tainly below the present amount, at the end of 
those five years, we might estimate their value at 
$90,000,000. And if we take into view the induce- 
ments which those improvements would hold out to 
our citizens to. remain amongst us, we might well 
calculate that at the end of twenty years from this 
time, our population would amcunt to one and an 
half million. In this estimate of national prosperi- 
tv, should also be considered the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, which would be brought to the 
door of each of our citizens—the steady habits of 
industry which would be established; and the con- 
sequent morality which would follow those habits: 
And not the least of all, we should notice the abun- 
dant revenue which would accrue to the staig 
thereby affording to the Legislature, the means not 
only of lessening the public burthens, but of provid- 
ing effectiially for the establishment of schools in 
every section of the state, and of making ample pro- 
vision for the cultivation of the sciences and the 
arts, Your committee deem it thei# duty, further 
to state, that those improvements in owr inland na- 
































to bear in mind that it is the duty of the govern- | 
ment .o aid the enterprize of its citizens, and to af-' 
ford to them facilities of disposing to advantage, of; 
the products of their industry. , 

A’ this day, when the science of political econo- 
my is so well understood, and with the examples! 
before us, not only of France and of England, but of! 
many of our sister states, where the principles of 
this science have been carried into practical effect, 
no doubt can be entertained as to the great impor- 
tance of directing both the wealth and the attention 
of the government to objects of internal improve- 
ment. It is veal economy to expend the public mo- 
ney upon these objects. The blessings of the gov- 
ernment are thereby brought home to every man’s 
door. The comforts, the conveniences of life are 
increased; the public labour is rewarded, and the 
weaith of the state keeps pace with the wealth of its 
citizens. It is time for North-Carolina to enter up- 
on this career of prosperity; to take effectual steps 
to develope her territorial resources, and to enlarge 
them by all the means which the science of politica! 
ceconomy points out. The late change in the sys- 
tem of her finances, and the increased revenue at is- 
ing from her interest in the several banks, at length 
put it in her power to carry into effect the wishes 
of the Legislature upon this subject. 

Among the various objects of internal improve- 
ment, the opening of our rivers, the cutting of ca- 
nals, and the making of turnpike roads, are of pri- 


mary importance, and first claim the attention of 








vigation, would necessarily lead to the growth of 
three large commercial towns, one upon the Roa- 
noke, one upon the Neuse, and one upon the Cape 
Fear. The extensive fertile country, watered by 
the Roanoke and its branches, would concentrate its 
produce at some port near the head of Aibemarle 
Sound; and we should soon have in that quarter a 
market ti) 1 would rival that of Norfoik. Ii we ex- 
cept the Hudson, there is not, perhaps, in all the 
Atlantic states, a river, down which so much pro- 
duce would be transported. All that seccion of our 
sister State, which is watered by the Staunton and 
its branches, would seek a market on the Roanoke; 
and by closing Croathan Sound, and opening for 
the waters of the Albemarle, that outlet to the 
ocean through which Sir Walter Raleigh first en- 
tered, we might indulge the hope, that a commer- 
cial city would grow up in that quarter, equal in 
importance to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Charies- 
ton—A country whose productions are incalculable 
in value, would adept this for their course of trade. 

The waters of the Neuse, rising near the Virginia 
line und passing near the city of Raleigh, intersect 
the State from north to south. The dangers of the 
navigation through Ocracock Inlet, are likely to 
be avoided, by the canal, which will furnish an 
Ouilet at Beaufort. The company which has os 
formed for opening this canal, will complete the 
work, probably, in a few years; and whilst New- 


* * 


‘bern will be the place of depot for the productions 


of the country watered by the Neuse, Beaufort Ww! 
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pecome a port for shipping those productions te the 
most advaniageous markets. 

The waters of the Cape Fear, in like manner, rising 
near the Virginia line, intersect the State from 
north to south. The main branch of this river may 


‘ be made navigable for boats to the county of Rock- 


ingham, within less than thirty miles of the north- 
ern extremity of the State. The immense bogey 
of produce which at this time finds its way to dif- 
ferent markets through this river, renders it unne- 
cessary for your committee to remark upon the im- 

ortance of improving its navigation. Already a 
yast commercial capital is einloyedl at Wilming- 
ton and Fayetteville; and :o what extent would not 
this capital be enlarged, were the navigation of the 
Cape Fear and its waters improved? 

Your committee are informed, that it is deemed 
quite practicable to unite the waters of the Yadkin 
with those of the Cape Feur, along a rout through 
the counties of Richmond and Robeson, and thus to 
bring to the Cape Feur the productions of all that 
extensive and fertile country which is watered by 
the Yadkin and its branches. As this river, a little 
below this contempl.ted route, passes into the’ 
State of South Carolina, it becomes an object of 

at national importance to open a communication 

tween it and the Cape Fear, that the wealth of tiie 
Yadkin may be made to contribute to the growth of 
our own commercial towns, and the numerous po- 
pulation upon its waters may find within their own 
State, a market for the products of the.r industry. 

The growth of eur commercial towns is of pe- 
culiar importance to the character of the state. 
Whilst we continue to send our products to the 
markets of other states, we shall be destitute of 
that independence of character which it should be 
the pride of our citizens to cherish. One species 
of dependence begets another; and having hitherto 
been dependent upon Virginia and South Carolina 
for markets for the greatest parts of our produce, 
we have in some measure become dependent upon 
those states for our opinions and prejudices. It is 
the duty of the Legislature to contribute as far as 
possible to break the spell that binds us to this de- 
pendance and so to change the political orb of 
North Carolina, that she shall move as a primary, 
and not a secondary state in the system of the Con- 
federacy. 

To effect these grand objects, your committee 
have endeavoured to devise a plan by which the 
wealth of jhe state may be brought to the aid of 
individual enterprise; and by which certainty of 
success shall be guaranteed to those who will em- 
bark in the undertaking of improving our inland 
navigation.—They will exhibit in this report, the 
general outlines and features of this plan} and 


should they be approved by the Legislature, your: 


committee will be ready forthwith to submit a bill 
to carry the plan into effect. 

Your committee propose, in the first place, to 
amend the several Navigation Charters heretofore 
granted to the Roanoke, the Neuse, the Deep and 
Haw River and Catawba Companies, in such way 
that those Charters shall be alike in every respect. 
_2d. To incorpora'e companies for the Tar and 
Yadkin Rivers, and grant to them similar Charters. 

3d. To establish a Board of Commissioners of 
\iree Members, who shall hold their meetings in 
the city of Raleirh. 

4th. That the Stockholders in the Roanoke, the 
Neuse, the Deep 





next, their acceptance or rejection of the amended 


Charter proposed to be granted to them: And the 
directors of the companies accepting the amended 
Charter, and also the directors of the Tar River 
and Yadkin companies, or those designated to act 
as directors for the time being, shall, on or before 
the first day of May, make known tothe Board of 
Commissioners the places where books should’ be 
opened for receiving subscriptions of stock for 
each company, with the names of the persons under 


whose direction the books shall be opened; and that 


thereupon, the President of the Board shall give no- 
tice in the public papers printed in this State, South 
Carolina and Virginia, of the times and places of 
opening books for receiving subscriptions of stock 
for each company, and of the names of the persons un- 
der whose direction the books shall be opened. The 
books shall remain open for the space of fofty days, 
at the end of which time they shail be closed, and 
the directors of each company shal! certify to the 
Board of Commissioners the anount of stock sub- 
scribed upon their books; and also make known to 
the Commissioners what amount of stock, if any, 
be, in their opinion, required in addition to that 
subscribed, to complete the navigation proposed to 
be completed by the said D:rectors;—and thereup- 
on, the President of tne Board shall subscribe on 
behalf of the state upon the books of each compa- 
ny the amount of stock so required; provided, that 
the said amount does not exceed one third part of 
the whole sum required to complete the navigation. 

5th. If the amount ef stock so subscribed 
shall be found insufficient, the Directors of each 
company may, from time to time, open Books for 
receiving further subscriptions for stock. 

6th. The President of the Board of Commissie 
oners shall be a Director in each Company in which 
the state holds stock, and shall represent the state 
in the meetings of the Stockholders. 

7th. The rights and privileges of the Compa- 
nies shall ex'end from the sources of the rivers to 
their mouths or to the boundary line of this State, 
and shall extend to all streams running into those 
rivers, so that there shall not be conflicting compa- 
nies upon the same river; and as to the junction of 
the waters of any two or more of the said rivers by 
means of Canals, it shall be effected in such 
way asthe Directors of its Companies interested 
shall agree upon; and if they cannot agree, it shall 
be referred to the Legislature to determine the 
manner. 

8th. The Board of Commissioners shall employ 
one or more scientific engineers to make surveys 
under their direc ion, and to make charts with 
notes and observations explanatory thereof for the 
use of the State. 

9th. Annual reports shall be made to the Legis- 
lature by the President of the Board, of the state 
of our Inland Navigation and the sums expended 
on behalf of the State in improving the same; and 
he shall recommend such measures as the Board 
may deem necessary for the furtherance of the 
views of the Legislature upon the subject of our 
Inland Navigation. 

10th. Payment for Stock holden by the State 
shall be made bythe Public Treasurer upon war- 
rants drawn by the President of the Board; and di- 


-vidends which shall accrue to the state upon her 


‘navigation stock, shall be paid to the Public Trea 
'surer by the treasurers of the respective compa- 


and Haw River, aod Catawbajnies upon warrants drawn by the President of the 


Companies shall make known to the Board of Cam-} Board. 


Jnissianers, on or before the first day ef Mag ~@dth. Your committee proposes to attach to the 
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Board of Commissioners dutiesof another kind; 
the duties of collecting information for the use of 
the Legislature, upon the climate, the soil, the 
agriculture, the productions and the manufactures 
of the state;—and as far as it may be convenient, of 
each county therein; and from time to time, to sub- 
mit to the legislature regular series of statistical 
tables upon those subjects. Statistics now consti- 
tute the main branch of the science of political 
economy. - At this time we are destitute of regular 
statistical information; and your committee deem 
it an object worthy of attention to employ intelli- 
gent men to collect and arrange such information 
for the use of the Legislature. 

Your committee, in cons*dering the subject re- 
ferred to them, have not overlooked the advantages 
which might one day accrue to the state, from the 
extensive interior navigation, which, with some 
improvements, may be carried on through the wa- 
ters of the different sounds, extending, with little 
interruption from the Virginia line along the whole 
coast of this state to the line of South-Carolina— 
and your committee would recommend that the 
board of commissioners be instructed to have a 
survey made of those sounds and report to the legis- 
lature the probable expense, as well as the best 
mode of opening, this extensive internal naviga- 
tion. 

It becomes now the duty of your committee to 

oint outthe ways and means by which the plan, 
which they have devised may be carried into effect; 
and to show the ability of the state to advance the 
requisite fund without increasing the public bur- 
thens. They have therefore endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the probable income of the state which will 
hereafier accrue annually from the present sources 
of revenue; and also the amount of the civil list 
and contingent charges of government. 

The lands of the State were valued by the As- 
sessors under the late act of Congress for laying 
and collecting a Direct Tax, to the sum of $53,506, 
$19—Taking this valuation as the basis of calcula- 
tion, the product of the Land Tax will be nearly 
$43,000: And if we deduct from this sum Sheriff’s 
commissions and incidental charges, we may esti- 
mate the product of the Land Tax at $40,000. 
The other taxes, excluding the tax on Bank Stock 
and including the sum received at the Treasury for 
entries of land, amounted for the year 1814 to 
459,272. To these sums may hereafter be added 
the tax on Bank Stock amounting to $13,500; and 
the devidends which will accrue to the State, upon 
her stock n the Cape Fear and Newbern Banks; 
which calculated at 8 per cent. will amount to 
$15,080. The income of the state may therefore 
be stated as follows: 





Land Tox - - - - - $49,000 
Taxon Bank Stock - - ° 13,500 
Other ‘Taxes including sums received for 
entries of Land annually. - - 50,272 
Dividends on Stock in the Newbern and 
Cape Fear Banks - - 15,000 
$118,000 


Your Committee find that in ordinary times 
@60,000 will cover the amount of the present civil 
list and the contingent charges of government.— 
If. therefore the amount of the civil list and the 
contingent charges of government were not to be 
increased, there would be an annual surplus in the 
Treasury of $58,852. But your committee suppose 
that the Legislature, in making. amendments to 
their judiciary system and to their other civil insti- 


tutions, may deem it expedient to increase tl 
amount of the civil list, andthe charges upon the 
contingent fund will necessarily increase by car : 
ing into effect the proposed plan for the ihren. 
ment of our inland navigation.—They therefore take 
the sum of $40,000 as the annual surplus ied 
which may be applied to the purposes of our inland 
navigation. 


Your Committee however, cannot forbear to ob- 
serve that the surplus fund will in all probabilit 
greatly exceed this amount. The product of an 
the taxes will be much increased. The increase of 
population will of course increase the amount of 
the poll tax: the tax on stores’ which for the last 
year yielded $2,474,65 cannot fail hereafter to 
yield $6 or 8,000—and the mere adoption by the 
Legislature of sonie efficient plan to improve our 
inland navigation, would immediately add at least 
ten millions of dollars to the present value of ou 
lands; and their value would annually increase as 
the work of internal improvements progressed—adq 
to all these sources of revenue the sums which wil] 
be received into the Treasury from the sale of ya. 
cant lands in that extensive tract of country, the 


{lines of which have been lately defined in our trea. 


ty with South Carolina, and the dividends upon the 
stock holden by the State in the State Bank, which 
will remain subject to other disposition, so soon as 
the paper currency shall be redeemed. It will be 
no extravagant calculation to estimate the amount 
of the annual surplus fund at the end of fifteen 
years at $100,000. 

Upon the credit of this fund, the Legislature, if 
they should find it necessary, may make ample 
loans for the prosecution of other enterprizes for 
the internal improvement of the State: and the mo. 
nies so to be borrowed, can be paid at convenient peri- 
ods without increasing any of the present taxes. 

In the mean time, your committee recommend to 
the Legislature to avail themselves of the right se- 
cured to the State by the late amended charters 
granted to the Banks of Newbean and Cape Fear, 
of having on loan for any period that shall suit the 
convenience of the State, asum equal to one tenth 
part of the capital of those Banks. This sum amoun- 
tine to $160,000, aided by such surplus funds as 
ma’ from year to year remain in the Treasury, will 
prcbab y enable the Board of Commissioners to 
meci ine engagements of the State, with the seve- 
ral navigation companies, without resorting to other 
loans—But should such. a resort become necessary, 
it will surely be wise to make it, that the work of 
internal improvements may progress and every ob- 
stacle tothe wealth and prosperity of the state be 
surmounted, 

Your committee can see no reason why this great 
work should be any longer delayed: it isa duty 
which the members of the legislature owe to the 
state, to themselves, their children, and to future 
generations, to delay it.no longer. Upon this sub- 
ject let party spirit be hushed into silence; and 
uniting together in one feeling for North Carolina, 
let us all aspire to the honor of laying the founda- 
tions of her glory and her prosperity. Your com- 
mittee therefore recommend to the two Houses the 
adoption of the following resolution. 

“Resolved That it is expedient to provide by law 
for carrying into effect the plan proposed in this re- 
port, for improving the Internal Navigation of the 
State ”’ 

Respectfully submitted. 





A.D. MURPHEY, Ghairman. 
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FROM THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


Account of Rais Hammida, 


THE LATE ALGERINE ADMIRAL. 


Communicated principally by an American gentleman, 
who resided several years at Algiers, and was well 
acquainted with Rais Hammipa. 

Rats Ham™ipa, the admiral of Algiers, who fell 
allantly defending his ship, in the late action with 
commodore Decatur, was an Arab, or one of the 
tribes, or Kabyles, of Berrebbers, who inhabit the 
mountains of Atlas, north of the city of Moroccor 

They live principally in tents, are hardy, nervous, ro- 

bust, and capable of great abstinence and faligue. 

Their language is said to differ entirely from the 

Arabic, which is the general dialect of Africa, and 

is supposed to be derive. from the ancient Carthage- 

nianw Mr. James Grey Jackson, who travelled 
among the Berrebber kabyles of 4¢ Imure, and Ze- 

mure Sholluh, says that he noticed among them a 

great many phisiognomies that were truly Roman. 
The usual occupation of these people is husban- 

dry, and they make vast quantities of honey and wax, 


year 1801 took a Portuguese frigate of equal or su- 
perior force to bis own, which had been fitted out 
expressly to cruise against the Algerines. The Por- 
tuguese was boarded and carried without the loss of 
a single man on the part of the infidels, while that 
of the Portuguese was upwards of seventy ‘killed 

and wounded. ‘People easily find excuses for being 
beaten, as we know by late experience, and the Por- 
tuguese alledged that they were taken by surprise, 

though the affair happened about noonday. It is 
certain that the Portuguese had been the day before 
in company with an American frifate bound to ‘Tri- 
poli, and supposing the Algerine to be the same. 
made no preparation for defence until it was too late. 
Whether taken-by surprize or not, is, however, of 
little consequence in lessening the glory of Rais Ham- 
mida, or the disgrace of his enemies. To be taken 
by surprise, at such a time and in such a situation, 
is almost as disgraceful as to be guilty of cowar- 
dice, and the boldness of the attempt is not dimin- 
ished on the part of Rais by these circumstances, 

because he could not have anticipated the negligence 
of his €nemy. The capture of this vessel affords no 
ground of triumph to a brave man, however we may. 








which they dispose of in the commercial towns. 
Being active, hardy, acute and enterprising, the, 
young men often come down to the cities to seek! 
their fortunes, where the pride and indolence of the 
Moors secure them employment. In this pursuit 
Rais Hammida came to Algiers when quite a boy, | 
and either choice or-accident threw him on_ board 
an Algerine cruiser, in which he made his first es- 
say on the element whose dangers and hardships 
seem to give a hardihood and fearlessness to the hu- 
man mind, that are not generated in any other 
sphere of life.-—The particulars of his early career, 
and the gradual developement of his character and ta- 
lents, are not known tous, for in Algiers they have nei- 
ther newsp. pers nor chronicles toacquaint the peopie 
with passing events, and preserve the memory of gal- 


consider it; for both the Spanish and Portuguese na- 
val establishments have, for a long time, been on the 
worst possible footing. Their outfits are altogether 
deficient, their officers generally without experience, 
as happened to be the case in the instance we have 
just mentioned, where the captain of the frigate, as 
we have been assured by a Portuguese gentleman, 
was then for the second time in his life at sea, and 
the men for the most part entirely destitute of a 
knowledge of even the rudiments of the profession. 

The impressments of these two nations are not 
like those of England, confined to seamen, but ex- 
tended to every vagabond of the streets, who is bur- 
ried on board and carried to sea, utterly destitute of 
every habit and qualification of a sailor. It is a fact 
well known at Cadiz, and supported by the testimo- 





lant actions. The fashionable doctrine of .the east, 
is, that those who can read will find the elements 
of ail human knowledge in the Koran, and the kha- 
lif Omar gave a practical Whustration of this great 
precept, when he set on fire the Alexandrian libra- 
ry. Another fashionable axiom is, that the people 
ought to know nothing of the administration of the 
government, except through the medium of the sin- 
gle sense of feeling, by which they are from time to 
ume reminded that they have a master. Of this 
master they are exceedingly fond, and it is incon- 
ceivable with what contempt they treat people who 
have no bashaw, or bey, to tickel them now and then 
with the bowstring, or fine them for being rich, when 
they have no business to be so. They resemble those 
norses, who are said to be proud of their riders, and 
value themselves, not on their own strength, beauty, 
or swiftness, but solely on account of the dignity 
they carry on their backs. Men indeed must have 
something to be proud of, and thesourcesof that gra- 
tification are so various and whimsical, that we some- 


ny of half the city, thatat the battle of Trafalgar, 
‘a great portion of the Spanish sailors, as they are 
lcalled, were sea sick. It is evident, therefore, that 
victories over such enemies are no ground for ex- 
traordinary exultation; and we should not have 
thought of giving Rais Hammida Credit for this af- 
fair, if greater than he had not assumed such tri- 
umphs as a foundation for the most arrogant pre- 
sumption.— Among tlie Lilliputians, Gulliver was a 
giant; among the natives of Brobdignag, he was a 
dwarf, Such is the way of the world: the same 
iman may bea giant, among dwarfs, and a dwarf 
| among the giants, and be relatively great or small 
according to the size of his rivals or associates. 

In the year 1810, we find Rais Hammida admi- 
ralof Algiers; but how he got to be so, history 
‘does not tell. In this situation, however, he again 
isignalized his boldness in the presence of his old 
enemy the Portuguese. In the summer of that year, 
jhe went into the Atlantic with three frigates, atid 
cruised for some time off the rock of Lisbon, where 








{ 


times see nations valuing themselves on the glory of| he took several valuable prizes. The Portuguese, 


a tyrant, whose reputation is acquired at the price of |who always kept a force in the bay of Gibraltar, de- 
their own blood, and pointing the attention of the |termined to mtercept him on his return through the 
stranger to the splendors of a court, the luxuries of | straits, and on his approach, put to sea with a ship 
Which are bought with their daily bread, and daily jof the line and three heavy trigates. The Algerines 
toils. Two poor slaves were once disputing about: passed the bay of Gibraltar under easy sail, and 
the dignity, of their masters, and the preference was|when they saw the Portuguese ships coming out, 
at last accorded to the master who whipped the /|hove to off Europa Point, with a view to offer them 
Most often, and was of course the greatest man. battle. One of the Portuguese ships, commanded 

The Arabian boy,Rais Hammida,was perhaps about | by an Englishman of the name of Thompson, bore 
seventeen when he made his first cruize, and soon be- | down on the Algerines, and gave them a broadside, 
came distinguished among the lazy Algerines, for |}but was immediately called off by signal from the 
his talents and enterprising spirit. By rapid steps|admiral. The two squadrons lay some time es | 
he attained to the command of a frigate, and in the/at each other, and the Portuguese finally returned 
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into Gibraltar, while the Algerines quietly passed 
up the Mediterranean, where they craised some time 
without molestation before they returned to Algiers. 
When the engagement between the too squadrons 
was supposed to be about to take place, the imhabi- 
tants and garrison of Gibraltar, flocked to Europa 
Point in expectation of-the event, and while they 
admired the boldness of Rais Hammida, in offering 
battie to a force so superior, expressed their dis- 
gust at the conduct of the Portuguese admiral. He 
was afterwards tried at Lisbon and it is’understood 
was acquitted with high compliments to his exem- 
plary gaHantry in looking,at a superior enemy. 

tn the war between Algiers and Tunis, which still 
continues, Rais Hammida distinguished himself as 
usual by his boldness and activity. He scoured the 
coasts of the enemy, blockaded his ports, and occasi- 
only made descents and attacked the smaller towns, 
by which means he became the terror of the Tuni- 
sians. In 1811 he fell in with and captured the 
Tunisian admiral in a frigate of thirty-two guns, 
after a sharp action.—Rais Hammidaj however, did 
not claim sry credit for this victory; because the 
Tunisian fleet deserted its admiral on the approach 
of the Algerines; and although Rais forbade the 
other vessels of his squadron to come near while he 
engaged alone, yet, as his ship was superior to her 
opponent,and he considered the presence of the 
other ships as calculated to discourage resistance, 
he never plumed himself on this affair—We cannot 
help wishing that other nations would take example 
from this mountain Arab, and refrain from the disen- 
genuous artifice of ascribing victories to a single 
ship that were gained by a squadron. 


But the character which Rais Hammida had esta- 


blished by long service, and so many bold and sue | 


cessful enterprizes, could never raise him toa level 
with the most insignificant T'urk, in the estimation 
of his legitimate government. 


prise ; but he was frequently subjected to the most 
mortifying insults and indignities, even from the 
lowest of the Turkish soldiers. ‘“*One instance of 
this,” says the gentleman who furnished us with the 
greater part of this article, “ came to my knowlege. 


‘the country seat,-or garden as it is called in Al- 


giers, of Rais Hamibida, joined that which I oecu- 
The ground between our houses was much 
broken and over-run with brush-wood. 


da, came one day on that part of the ground which| 
belouged to my garden, and cut some of the brush- 


wood to burn a lime-kiln forhim. They were seen 
by the janizary, or Turkish soldier, who had the care 


of the garden, who obliged them to bring all the, 
brush they had cut into my enclosure, and then dis- 
inissed each with a severe bastinado. 
the winter season when resided in town; but my | 
janizary soon informed me of what he had done, tor | 
wich I veprimanded him severely, as the ground , 5#™e- 
wus useless, and what they had taken was useless to” 
He justified himself on plea of their not hav-| 
ing first obtained permission to cut the wood. A 
few days after l met Rais Hammida, who complain- | 
ed very bitterly to me of the eonduct of my janiza-| ship Saratoga, ona voyage from Boston for Amelia 
ry.—Liold him! disappreved of the act, and had | Island, atand from thence to port or ports in Eu- 
reprimanded him very severely for what he had done. 
But, said I, Rais Hammida, why do you not take Si- 
sh Alli to task for this act? You have my full per-| Boston in October, 1811, for St. Mary’s, where she 


This was in 


His talents forced| 
him into the confidence of the dey, and caused him | 


to be selected for the conduct of every naval enter-|'.. ‘ gee agg : 
& ) lation he did arise to great distinction, in the sea 


' 
; 
' 


Some Car-|, a diudicat; Th 
biles (laborers) in the employment of Rais Hammi-|tter are bound to waita firsta judication.— The sea- 


' 
i 
' 


| was lost. 


foreign port and the two months wages, directed in 


' 





} 
shore I dare not reprimand him, though I feel my- 
self, and am known to be so much his superior, F 
was not bern in the dominions of the grand. seignior” 

Such is the nature of despotism every where. Its 
imbecility forces it to employ the talents of men of 
inferior rank, whose genius is absolutely necessary 
to the support of the miserable pageant who occu. 
pies the throne, and who, while availing himself of 
their exertions, still takes care to let them know 
that he considers the accidental distinction of birth 
as far superior to those endowments which are em. 
phatically the gift of the Creator: : 

After being long the terror of the Mediterranean, 
Rais Hammida, at last, had the ill luck to fall jn 
with the American squadron under commodore De- 
catur. Finding it impossible to escape, he deter. 
mined to defend his ship in such a manner as to jus. 
tify the reputation he had acquired. His ship was 
taken ; but Rais Hammida was killed before she sur. 
rendered, and it is said died as he had lived, without 
ever having struck his flag to anenemy. In his per. 
son he was of a middle size, well formed and active, 
with an intelligent countenance, and keen expressive 
eye. His manners were easy and agreeable, and his 
disposition partook much of that of a sailor all over 
the world. In his various cruises he acquired very 
considerable wealth, but seemed to have little re. 
gard for money, which he spent in the luxurious in- 
dulgencies of the most dissipated Mahometans. Al. 
though a bold and successful freebooter, according 
to the modes of thinking among civilized nations, 
he never was accused of committing a cruel and un. 
generous action, but was liberal and courteous to 
his prisoners, so far as accorded with the customs of 
ithe country which he had adopted. From al) thatis 
known of Rais Hammida, it seems extremely proba- 
ble, that had his talents been properly cultivated, and 





i his services engaged by a government that knew how 


¢ 


to appreciate them, he would have acquired an ex- 
tensive fame, and risen to the highest honors of his 
profession. Still, under such disadvantage of situ- 


‘which was the theatre of his exploits, and will pro- 
‘bably long be remembered by the nations border: 


|ing on the Mediterranean. 
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Mariner’s Wages. 
Of the effect of capture and detention upon the 
contract between masters and seamen, whether the 





men’s wages are lost when the voyage is defeated 


and no freight earned. The seamen having been 


| 


employed by the master to refit the vessel in a fo- 
reign port were allowed a part of their wages for the 
time they were.so employed, although the voyage 
Fhe seamen having been discharged in a 


that case, to be paid to the consul, for their use, 
not having been paid, a libel was sustained for the 


United States’ Circuit Court—First Cireuit. 
@ctober Term, 1814. 
Tut Sanatoca—Keating, claimant. 
The libellants shipped, as mariners, on board the 


rope, and at and from thence to her port of dis- 
charge in the United States. The ship sailed from 











mission to do so as far as it depends on me. Ah!|took ina cargo, and from thence proceeded to Ports: 
seiner consul, replied he,-gon’t you know Sidi Alli,} mouth in England, where her cargo was discharged. 
although a pvor soldier, and far “inferior to me in|The agents of the owners having engaged a carg§° 
every other respect, is a Turk, and that here on on freight, at Londonderry in Iveland, for the Un» 
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ted States, the ship sailed in ballast for that port on 
the 23d of April, 1812, and on the 26th of the same 
month, was captured by the French privateer Espa- 
don, and carried into Roscoff in France for adjudica- 


tion. Prize proceedings were here instituted against, 


the ship, and her hatches sealed, and all the crew, 
except the mates, who were permitted to remain on 
poard, were sent to Morlaix, as prisoners. In Au- 

st, 1812, the captain came down from Morlaix 
with all the crew, excepting three, and by permis- 
sion they Were there employed fifteen days in tar- 
ring the rigging, and other ship’s duty, and at the 
end of that time the crew returned to Morlaix. The 
ship was restored to the captain by order of the 
court, and taken possession of by him, on or about 
the first of January, 1813. On the 4th of the same 
month, the crew came on board and went to work, 
graving and painting the ship; and on the 7th of 
the ensuing February, the ship sailed for Morlaix, 
and arrived in the roads there on the same day ; but 
did not get up tothe town until the first of March 
following. The crew remained and slept on board 
until about the middle of July, in the same year, 
doing duty as required by the officers, and then left 
the ship, with the consent of the captain and the Ame- 
rican consul, and sailed in a cartel for the United 
States. During the time of detention under the 
prize proceedings, the crew were principally main- 
tained by the French government; and the expense, 
atthe restitution, was made a charge on the ship. 
The crew frequently during their residence in 
France, applied to the captain for their wages and 
discharge. The captain as often told them, that 
they might go where they pleased, but he had no 
money to pay them their wages, and they might, if 
they pleased, arrest the ship, and he would not op- 
pose them. But they did not choose to leave the 
ship without payment of their wages, and the cap- 
tain, from time to time, permitted them to go on 
shore and work, whenever they could get employ- 
ment. He seemed however to have exercised his 
control over them, and declared, that if they work- 
edon board of the cartel, before their discharge, 


| their wages would be forfeited. 


After the discharge of the crew, the Saratoga 
was finally made a cartel, to earry prisoners te Eng- 
land ata stipulated price; and from England she 
came with prisoners to the United States, where 
she arrived on or about the second of September, 
1813. For this last voyage no compensation had as 
yet been received. 

The libellants had been paid their full wages up 
to the time of the ship’s departure from Portsmouth; 
and now claimed wages from that time to the time 
of their discharge in France: and, in addition, the 
wo months pay provided by statute, of the 28th 
of February, 1803, ch. 62, sect. 3, in cases of the dis- 
charge of seamen. in foreign ports. 


STORY, J. (after reciting the facts.) The ques- 
tion for the consideration of the court is, whether 
the libellants are entitled, under all the circumstan- 
Ces of the case, to any wages beyond what they have 
already received ; and if so entitled, for what period 
Wages are to be allowed. 

! It ls argued, on behalf of the respondents, that 
“Wn libellants have no further claim for wages, no 
‘eight having been earned, and the voyage having 
en, by the capture and subsequent declaration of 
War between Great Britain and the United States, 
‘ompletely broken up and defested. 

ms, he general rule is often asserted, that to entitle 
» amen to wages, freight should be earned on 
‘- Sbecific voyage for which they engage; and that 
» byany disaster happening in the course of the 





voyage, the owners lose their freight, the seam-n al- 
so lose their wages. [1] ‘The reason or policy of 
the rule is alleged, in 1 Sederfin 179, to be, that if 
in case of the loss of the ship by tempest, enemies, 
&c. the mariners were to receive their wages, they 
would not hazard their lives for the safety of the 
ship. The rule itselfalso is not without exceptions ; 
if the voyage or freight be lost by the negligence, 
fraud or misconduct of the owner or master, or vo- 
luntarily abandoned by them ; if the owner have cone 
tracted for freight upon terins or contingencies differ- 
ing from the general rules of maritime law; or if he 
have chartered his ship to take a freight at a foreign 
port, and none is to be earned on the outward voy- 
age ; in all these cases the mariners are entitied to 
wages, notwithstanding no freighthas accrued. [2] 
Reasonable, however, as the rule may seem to be, 
under these limitations, to those who are conversant 
with the maritime law of England, it does not seem 
to have obtained the universal sanction of the com- 
mercial world, though it has the weight of the au- 
thority ef Bynkershoek [3] to support it. Roccus 
[4] holds, that wages are (ue, notwithstanding the 
voyage is not performed, if it happen from any for- 
tuitous eccurrence, and the mariper is noi in fault. 
Cleirac seems silently to adopt the regulations of 
the ordinance of Philip 2d, as reasonable, [5] and 
Pothier considers that maritime contracts, subject 
to few exceptions connected with the French ordi- 
nances, are governed by the same principles as other 
contracts of hire, and cons: quently that if, after its 
commencement, a voyage be defeated by accident, 
or superior force, the mariness are entitled pro rate 
for their term of service. [6] 

It has been argued, that the capture put'an end to 
the contract for wages, and, therefore, that no servi- 
ces, performed afterwards, can entitle the libellants 
to recover wages upon the footing of that contract. 
Admitting that capture, followed up by condemna- 
tion, would extinguish such contract, still such ef. 
fect cannot be attributed to a capture, where there 
has been a re-capture or restitution. And notwith- 
standing some contraricty of opinion, it may be 
safely affirmed, that such capture operates, at most, 
but to suspend the contract, and that, by restitution 
or re-capture, the parties areremitted to their for- 
mer rights in the same manner, asif no such inter- 
ruption had occurred? [7] 

I. has been further argued, that by the capture 
the relation between the owners and mariners ceas- 
es; so that the latter are not bound to remain by the 
ship, but are at liberty, without the imputation of 
desertion, to abandon the voyage. Without deci- 
ding, whether the rule assumed in some of our own 
courts be not more reasonable, that the mariners are 
bound to remain by the ship until a first adjucation, 
[8] it is clear, that the mariner is not bound.\o leave 


[1] .4b60t on shipping p. iv. ch 3.$1. Hoyt vs. 

Wildfre, 3 John R. 518. Dunnett, vs. Tomhagen, 3 
John R. 154. 
(94. Hoyt vs. Wildfire, 3 John R. 518. Hindman vs. 
Shaw, Peters’ R.264 Brig Cynthia, Peters R 203. 
Peters R. 186, note. Abbot, p. iv. ch. 2,§5. Malyne, 
105. Molloy, book 2, ch 3,§7. .Moran ve. Bandin, 
Peters R. 415. Roccus de .Vav. n. 43. 

(3] 2 P. J. ch. 13 

[4] De Navn. 43. . ; 

[5] Cleirac Jude, de Olesou, Art. 19, § 3 

[6] Pethier Lowage des Mutelots, 179, €%c. 198— 
203. See also Abbot, iy. iv. ch. 9. $6 

(7] Beale vs. Thomgson—3 East R. 545—Brooks 
vs. Dow, 2 Mass R.-39. 

[8] Brig Elizabeth, Peters R.128—and see Lemon 
lus. Walker, 9 Adass. R. 404. 
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the ship. He has aright to remain by her, and watt 


maritime laws of other countries. Roccus [14] de, 


the event. If restored, he is entitled to his wages if}clares, that if the ship has begun her voyage, ang 


the ship proceed and earn a freight; if condemned,|from accident is 


reyented from completing j; 


he may lose his wages, though perhaps, under cir- freight is payable for the part of the voyage actu. 
cumstances, with a recompense for his actual ser-jally performed. This also is the opinion of Strgc. 
Vices, pending the prize proceedings. And this doc- sha [15] and seems, with some distinctions to be 
trine seems founded in the interests of all parties.|adopted in the maritime regulations of France. [16 
It would, indeed, be highly injurious te commerce,|Indeed in the case of an interdiction of commerce 
to establish that in évery case of capture, upon after the voyage is begun, the full freight of the out. 


whatever pretence, or however unfounded, the ma- 
riners were obliged immediately, without waiting 
the event, to quit the ship in a foreign fort. It 
would often expose the owner to a loss of the voy- 
age, from the difficulty of obtaining a new crew, or 
to extraordinary expense in securing his property. 
On the other hand, the mariners would be no less 
exposed to inconvenience. They might be turned 
ashore without money or credit, i a foreign country, 
against the manifest policy of our laws. It would 
seem fit, therefore, to hold, that a contract entered 


less'by that consent, unti] such proceedings were 
had, as lefi no ordinary hope of recovery in the ori- 
ginal tribunal of prize. 

Upon the principles, then, which have been sta- 
ted, the capture did not dissolve the contract for 
Wages; at most, ii was but suspended during the 
prize proceedings, the event of which the parties 
had a right to await, and by the subsequent restora- 
tion of the ship, the contract revived in its full force, 
and remitted the’ parties to their former character 
audrights. If the ship had then been in a condi- 
tion to perform her voyoge, and had actually per- 
formed it, there can be no doubt, that they would 
have been entitled to their full wages during the 
whole time of service. (9} 

But, at the time of the restoration of the ship, 
war existed between Greut Britain and the United 
Stutes; andthe farther prosecution of the voyage 
was notonly impracticable, but highly criminal in 
both parties. The legal effect, therefore, of such 
an interdiction of commerce was to absolve both 
parties from any farther performance of the con- 
tract. [10] The question then arises, whether a loss 
of the voyage, in consequence of an interdiction of 
commerce after its commencement, deprives the 
owner of his freight, or the mariners of their 
wages. ; 

Itseems to bea doctrine of our law, that if a 
voyage be broken up by an interdiction of commerce 
with the port of destination after its commencement, 
no freight is payable. And the samerule is applied 
to cases where the voyage is lost by accident or su- 
perior force. [11} In sport the principle seems to 
be that there must be an actual delivery of the car- 
go at the port of destination, to entitle the party to 
his full freight. [12] If, indeed, there be a volunta- 


ry acceptance of the cargo at an intermediate port, | «nd to have done duty, under an implied contrac 
ireceive a reusonable recompense, in the neture 


and a dispengatian of farther proceeding, then a pro 
fata freight is due. [13] , 
In these respectsou laws appear to diff*r from the 


i 


ward voyage is allowed. [17] 


If we pass fron the consideration of freight to 


that of wages, .we shall find, as I have already stg. 
ted, that foreign writers do not consider that wages 
are wholly lost, but recoverable prorato  itineris 
where the yoyage has been in part performed, and 
ils further accomplishment has been prevented by 


nevitable casualty or superior force. 
Asto an interdiction of commerce with the port 


of destination, occurring ig the voyage, Cleirac, {18} 
adopts with apparent approbation, as conformable 
to the civil law, the regulation of Philip 2d, that 
the mariners shall, in such case, receive a quarter 
part of the wages agreea upon for the whole voy- 
age. [19]. The French ordinance [20] declares, 
chat, in the like case, the mariners shail be paid in 
proportion to the time they have been in service, and 
this Pothier says, is conformable with the  geners! | 


‘ules of the contract of hire. [21] 
No case has been cited, in which this point has 


been settled in our own courts; and, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, after a pretty diligent search), 
it yet remains for a decision in our maritime law, but 
if the doctrines, already settled in relation to freight 
are to apply, and it seems impossible to distinguish 
them, the interdiction of commerce must be deem- 
ed to dissolve the contract, and leave the mariner 
without any title to wages pro ruta itineris peracti. 
Indeed the moment it is held, that where freight, by 
the general law is not earned, wages are not due, 
the case falls directly within the authorities, whicli 
have been already examined. 


My opinion as to this point, therefore, is, that war 


existing at the time of the restoration of the ship, 
and the farther prosecution of the voyage being ille- 
|gul, the original contract was completely dissolved, 
and up to that time no further wages were due. | 


the case had rested here, the claim for wages must 


have been repudiated. 


But the mariners, with the consent of the master 


come on board, and did duty from the time of thé 
restoration of the ship, until their final discharge 


I: was clearly competent for the master to lure and 


emptoy a crew for the preservation and equipment 
o’ the ship, and the services so performed, cannot b 


any resonable construction, be referred back (0 
contract which then had no legal existence. The li 


bellants then must be deemed to have gone on jours 
t td 


0 
Wwuges, pro opere et labore —Upon the footing of thi 
new contract, I have no difficulty in sustaining the! 


oe 
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[9] Beale vs. Thomson—4 East J. 546. 
[10] .tbbott p LIL ch. 11—-§3. Scott vs. Libby 2 
John BR. 336—The Intela—6 Rob. 177. 
[11] Oseood vs Groning,2 Camp R. 466. Lindard 
ws. Lopes, 10 Faust 526.—Scott vs. Libbey 2 John RK. 
$336. Abbot p TID. ch. 7 §5 Id ch. 11 §3. The Hi. 
gan 3 Rob. 189. 
[12] Richardson vs. Maine Ins. Com.6 Mass R, 
102—i18. 
[15] Luke vs. Lyude2 Bun. 882 Leddiard vs. Lo- 
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pez 10 Last 520 Osgood vs. Groming 2, Camp 466. 


Comm. 688. 


[i4] De Nev.n. 54 n. 81. 
[15] De Nav. part 3 sec 24. 4 
[16] Pothier Charter Patie n. 68—69—1 Emer 
544—1 Valin Comn. 656. 
(17] Fimerig, 544—1 Valin Comn. 656—Po! 
Charter Partie n. 69. | 
[18] Judgemens d’ Oleron, art. 19. §3, §41. 
[19] Dig Arb. 19. tie 2 1.15, §5 
[20].Des Loyers des Matelois. art. 4. 


[21} Pothier, Louage des matelets 110. 1 Fe 
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not paid, this court will enforce their title directly 
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r4aim for wages, during the time of their connexion 
with the ship «fier restoration. f 
er, ought not to be given for this period, because|t 
the services performad or reqiired were not equal to 
the usualservices in the progress of the voyage. 
In case of a detention, under the arrest of a sove- 
reign, the French ordinance [22] provides that the 
m riners hired by the month shall be entitled to a 
moiety only of their wages during such detention. 
Under all the circumstances of this case, 1 shall 
adopt this as an equitable rule, and shall decree wa- 
ges accordingly. it 

The next question that arrises, is, whether the li- 


—— 


are innocent parties ; or such capture is wrongful, 
Full wages, howev-| and the owners are entitled to damages equivalent 


o the freight. It might bea sufficient answer to this 


argument, that no such distinction as to legal effects, 
has as yet been recognized ; and so far as authori- 
ties proceed, they indiscriminately apply to neutral 
as wellasenemy captures; ‘and further, that if the 
voyage be not performed, and freight be not in fact 
allowed, by way of damages, upon restitution, which 
may arise without any default of the owner, he 
would be compelled to pay wages, where the gerie- 
ral law had, as acase of the vis major, «xempted him. 


The case also of Frothingham vs. Prince [24] has 


bellants are entitled to the two months pay under; been pressed upon the court asa direct authority to 
the act of the 28th of February, 1803, ch. 62. The} prove, that the payment of wages does not depend 
third section provides, that whenever an American /Upon the earning of freight, if the ship or any of 


ship shall be sold in a foreign country, or an Ameri- 
can seaman shall, with his own consent,: be dis- 
charged in a foreign country, the master of the ship 
shall pay to the commereial agent of the United 
States, for every seamen so discharged, three months 


her materials equal to the wages, remain after the 
voyage. 
have, however, examined the original record, and 
from a memorandum onit,I find the full wages for 
the homeward voyage were allowed, although the 


That case is very imperfectly reported. I 


pay, over and above the wages due to such seaman, |C’rgo was totally lost by shipwreck, and the 


two-thirds thereof to be paid to such seaman on his 


ship herself was so much injured, that the materials 


engagement on board of any vessel to return to the sold for little more than the wages. No reasons are 
United States, and the remaining third to be retain-| given tor this decision, and, perhaps, it may have 


ed, for a fund to relieve destitute American seamen. 
Iagree with the council for the respondents, that 
the cases here alluded to are cases of voluntary 
discharge, and not cases, where the discharge has 
resulted from inevitable necessity or superior force, 
such asa total loss by capture, tempest, or other 
fortuitous occurrence. 
mit, that the present case comes within the excep- 
tion. The ship was in a capacity to return home, | 
or perform any lawful voyage, and at the time of the | 
discharge, the libellants were attached to her service. 
The case falls, therefore, within the words and the 
m ‘schiefs of the statute, and though the money is re-! 
quired to be paid into the hands of a public agent 
for the use of the libellants, yet as they did all the 
acts, which gave them a perfect title to it, and it was, 














against those, who were circuitously compellable to 
pay it. Thetwo months wages, however, are to be 
calculated, not on the eriginal wages; but on the 
wages growing out of the new contract of hire. 

Before I close this opinion, I will advert to one or 
two considerations, which have been thrown out in| 
the argument. It has been argued, that if the sea- 
men were entitled to wages, they were bound to con- 
tribute towards the expenses of procuring the re- 
lease of the ship, as a general average.—But I know | 
of no rule of law, which subjects the seamen to! 
contribution in such a case. The general doctrine 
is that they do not contribute to general average. 
The only admitted exception is, in case of ran- 
som, and, perhaps, by parity of reasoning, of recap- 
ture. [23] If the doctrine were otherwise, it would 
not apply to the present case, for the wages to con- 
tribute must be those, which are saved dy the ex- 
penses incurred; and not by the wages accruing un- 
der another contract. Here the very subject mat- 
ter for contribution was totally lost. 

It has been argued, on the other side that a cap- 
ture of aneutral by a belligerent differs from cap- 
ture by an enemy as to its effects. That it either 
affords prima facie evidence of illegal conduct in 


turned, as the defendant’s counsel have suggested, | 
upon the ground, that under the circumstances, the 
seamen were entitled to a salvage equal to their wa- 
ges. [25] If, however, it be incapable of this expla- 
nation, as Iconfess, on the examination of the record, 


I think it is, the most that can be said is, that it is 


But Ican bv no means, ad- a single case standing alone against the current of 
' authority. 





Decree of the district court reversed. 
Srtrriver for the libellants, 


Presscorr & Hossarp for the respondents. 








The Important Law Decision. 


MESSHS. GALES & SEATON 
The opinien of the judges of the general court 


of Virginia, decliting jurisdiction of certain cases 


arising under the laws of the United States, having 
excited much remark, the presiding judge has been 
applied to bya gentleman of high standing to fur- 
nish a statement of the opinion of the court, which 
] now enclose you with a request that it may finda 
place in your paper. 
“a4 Upon a case adjourned to the General Court of 

ROW. county of ; 
This case was adjourned to the last June term, | 





berterm. Atthat term it was argued by the attor- | 


ginia, before the court, consisting of juiges White, | 
Carrington, Stuart, Holmes, Brockenbrough,  Allen,), 


opinion of the court, as nearly as can. now be recol-} 
lected, to the following effect. if 


This is an action of debt, brought by the plain, ft 
tiff to recover a penalty inflicted by an act of con?’ 
gress to @sure the collection of the revenue of the! 
United States, which penalty, the same act says) 
may, under circumstances such as exist in this case | 
be recovered ina state court; and the question subj) 
mitted to the general eourt is substantially this) 





the neutral, which subjects him to condemnation, 
and such conduct ought not to affect seamen, who} 





[22] Des loyers des matelots. Art. 5, Valin comm. | 
8, 190. 

[23] Abbot, p. HT, ch. 8, §14. Id. p. IV, ch. 3, § 2. 
The Friends, 4 Rob. 143—1 Enger. 642. 1 Va i. 


Conn. 752, TOP. 


could congres constitutionally give to a state cour} 


thorised by an act of congress to take cognizang | 
thereof ? af 





[24] 3 Mass. R. 565 
{25} Coffin vs. Sterer, 5 Mass. RF, 
IY’, ch. 2,§ 6. 
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Virginia, by the superior Court of Law, foi the ai 


yi 


and continued over for consideration to the Novem- || 


ney for the United States, for the district of Vir- |) 


Semple, Randolph and Daniel; and ata subsequent } 
day of the same term, judge White delivered the}) 


jurisdiction over this case, or c.n such court be avi 
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_ made in foreign countries, and to enforce their exe- 


_ there is no good reason why one nation should au- 
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The very statement of the question points out its 


ther congress has so acquired it. Without such 


extreme delicacy and great importance.—It involves|compact, a fugitive from justice cannot even be de. 


the great constitutional rights and powers of the 


manded, as of right, to be delivered up to the tri- 


general government, as well as the rights, sovereign-jbunals of the nation whose laws he has violated, much 
ty and independence of the respective state govern-jless can he be tried and punished by a foreign tribu- 


ments. It calls upon this court to mark the limits 
which.separate them from each other; and to make 
a decision which may possibly put at issue, upon a 
great constitutional point, the legislature of the Uni- 
ted States, and the supreme criminai tribunal of one 
of the states. 

Such a question, involving such consequences, 
ought to be approached with the utmost circum- 
spection, with the most cool, dispassionate and im- 
partial investigation, and witha fixed determination 
to render such judgment only as shall be the result 
of solemn conviction. The court has not been .un. 
mindful of these things—it has approached the sub- 
ject with those feeliugs, and with that determina- 
tion. It has bestowed its best consideration, its 
deepest reflection, upon it; and after viewing it in 
every point of light in which it has been placed by 
others, or in which the court has been able to place 
it, has made up an opinion in which all the judges 
present concur, and which it has directed me to pro- 
nounce. : 

But before that is done, it will be necessary to lay 
down and explain certain principles on which it is 
founded. 

First—It is believed, that the judicial power of 
any state or nation, forms an important portion of| 
its sovereignty, and consists in aright to expound 
its laws, to apply them to, the various transactions 
of human affairs as they arise, and to superintend 
and enforce their execution—and that whosoever is 
authorised to perform these functions to any extent, 
has of necessity to the very same extent the judicial 
power of that stateor nation which authorised him 
to do so. 

Secondly—That the judiciary of one separate and 
distinct sovereignty, cannot of itself assume, nor 
can another separate and distinct sovereignty either 
authorise or coerce it to exercise, the judicial powers 
of such other separate and distinct sovereignty. 

Itis indeed true, that the interest of commerce, 
and the mutual advantages derived to all nations by 
their respectively protecting the rights of property 
to the citizens and subjects of each other, whilst 
residing or trading in their respective territories, 
have induced civilized nations generally to permit 
their courts to sustain suits brought upon contracts 


cution according to their true intent and meaning. 
And in order to ascertain that our courts do permit 
the laws of the country, where the contract was 
made to be proved to the jury, or the court of chan- 
cery, as the case may be, as facts entering essential- 
ly into the substance of the contract. But, in doing 
all this, they do not act under the command, or by the 
authority of the sovereign of that nation. Nor are 
they exercising any portion of its judicial powers. 
They are only expounding, applying and superin- 
tending the execution of the law of their own state 


nal for violating them. : 
If such a system shall once be adopted it will in- 
troduce a strange kind of Mosaick war into the ju- 
diciary of nations. Here a Cadi sitting in judg. 
ment upon an Italian denying the Pope’s infallibili- 
ty. There the stern Fathers of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, putting a poor Turk to the rack because he 
denies that Mahomet is the Prophet of God. The 
judges of republican Virginia pilloring an English- 
man for libelling royalty—And the court of king’s 
bench inflicting the same punishment upon an 
American for libelling the government of the United 
States, for the late declaration of war. 
Thirdly—That the government of the United 
States, although it by no means possesses the en- 
tire sovereignty of this vast empire, the great resi- 
dium thereof still remaining with the states respec- 
tively, is nevertheless, as to all the purposes for 
which it was created, and as to all the powers vest- 
ed therein, unless where it is otherwise provided by 
the constitution, completely sovereign.—And that 
its sovereignty is as entirely separate and distinct 
from the sovereignty of the respective states, as the 
sovereignty of one state is separate and distinct 
from that of another. So that, unless as before ex-- 
cepted, it cannot exercise the powers that belong to 
the state governments, nor ean any state govern- 
ment exercise the powers which belong to it. And 
that there is no one thing to which this principle 
applies with more strength than to the revenue of 
the United States and things appertaining thereto, 
it being notorious that a desire to give congress 
complete and entire control over that subject was 
the great and moving principle which called the 
present constitution into existence. It is admitted, 
however, that there are some exceptions to this last 
principle, they are such, however, as only prove the 
rule itself. Thus, by the second section of the third 
article of the constitution, among other things it is 
declared that “the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to controversies between citizens 
of different states, between citazens of the same 
state, claiming lands under grants of different states,” 
&c.—These powers in the nature of things belonged 
to the state sovereignties, and they were at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution, in com- 
plete possession of them, nor could the courts of 


the United States, merely as such, by any principle 
of construction have claimed them; but there were 
reasons, at that time deemed sufficient to justify the 
extending the judicial power of the United States 
to them, and they were extended to them, without, 
however, taking away the jurisdiction of the state 
courts; sothat as respects those matters, the state 
courts and the courts of the United States, have con- 
current jurisdiction, by compact. 


These things being premised, I return to the ques- 


tion : Can congress, by any act which it can pass, 


which authorises that mode of proceeding. authorise the state courts to exercise or vest in them 


But though there are the best reasons for permit- 
ting our courts to sustain suits of this description, 


thorise its judiciary to carry the penal laws of anoth- 


any portion of the judicial power of the United 
States; more especially that portion of it which is 
employed in enforcing their pena/ laws ? 


I shall not stop here to prove that the act in ques- 











- er into execution, and itis believed, that no nation 
has ever done so. 


And, as has already been stated, 
there is no principle of universal law whigh author- 


| ises one sovereign to empower or direct the judiciary 
of another to do so. 
by compact only. And we shall presently see whe-) 


Such a right can be acquired 


tion is, as respects this case, a penal law, or that to 
enforce the payment of its penalties, in any way or 
form whatsoever, would be to execute, to enforce it. 
These are self-evident propositions which would on- 
ly be obscured by any attempt to elucidate them. 

Nor-shall I waste much time-in considering whe 
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ther our courts can resist an unconstitutional law. 
That question, as it respects our state laws, has long | 


u since been settled in Virginia, and the decisions of 
- ner courts have been acquieced in by the general-as- 
, sembly, with that wisdom and magnanimity which 
d belongs to it. 


This argument is much strenger as respects the 


: laws of congress, the legislature of a separate and 
distinct sovereignty, by whose laws we are not bound, 
. unless, to use’ the very words of the constitution, 


they are “ made in pursuance thereof”’ Was it other- 
wise, were the state courts obliged to execute every 

: law which congress might pass, without enquiring 

whether it was or was not made in pursuance of 

. the constitution, it is most manifest, that thé justly 
dreaded work of consolidation would not only be 
begun, but that, in principle, it would be completed: 
and that states sovereignty and state independence 
would soon-cease to exist. 

We have already seen that the government of the 
United States, is, as to the purposes for which it was 
created, a separate and distinct sovereignty, having 
rights, powers, and duties, which it is bound to ex- 
ercise and discharge itself, and which it cannot com- 
municate to the states over which it presides, and 
which they cannot intermeddle with, and that the 
judicial power forms a portion, and a most important 
portion it is, of itssovereignty. = ; 

We have seen that there is nothing in universal 
law, or the usage of nations which will authorise 
one sovereignty to invest its judicial power, or any 
part of it, in the courts of another, or direct them 
toexecute it: more especially that portion which 
respects its penal code. 

If then congress has a right to vest that, or any 
other portion of the judicial. power of the United 
States, in the state courts, it must be in virtue of 
some compact. But there is no other instrument 
from which such a compact can be inferred but the 
constitution of the United States. Let us then see 
where it has deposited the judicial power of the ge- 
neral government, for, where it has placed it there it 
must remain. 

That instrument does not take the least notice of 
the state courts as respects this subject. But it de- 
clares, section tst of the 3d article, that “the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one su- 
preme court, and in such inferior courts as congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.” And 
by the 8th section of the first article, power is giv- 
en to congress ‘to constitute tribunals inferior to 
the supreme court.” : 

This judicial power then, the whole of it, without 
any exception, is given to this jsupreme court, and 
those inferior courts to be ordained and established by 
congress. It has never yet been contended that 
congress can compel or authorise the state courts or 
any of them to perform the functions of the su- 
preme court. By what kind of reasoning then can 
it support a claim to exercise such a power with re- 
spect to the functions of these inferior courts? Did 
congress ordain andestablish the state courts? Did 
it decree their existence ? Did it appoint their judg- 
es? Did it institute, did it settle, did it constitute 
them? Most certainly it has done none of those 
things. It found them already ordained and esta- 
blished, and finding them so ordained and establish- 
ed, it has by its Jaw directed them to exercise this 
portion of the judicial power of the United States. 

But the judges of these inferior courts are to have 
oftcee which they are to hold during good behaviour. 
Now I take it for granted, that the man who holds an 
office is an officer, and an officer too of that govern- 
ment whose bysiness itis the duty of his office te 


perform. And by the 3d section of the 2d article risdiction over this penal law, and justify us in er- 


of the constitution, “all officers of the U. States are 
to be commissioned by the president,” which the 
state judges are not. 

But who does the constitution intend shall decide 
upon the good behaviour of the judges of these infe- 
rior courts? Most unquestionably the senate of the 
United States, upon impeachment by the house of 
Nenlasiitatites. So great an absurdity cannot be 
supposed, as that the constitution intended to put 
the judicial power of the United States, or any part 
of it, into the hands of judges in no wise responsible 
to its government. , Yet no man can pretend that the 
state judges can be impeached and tried by that 
government- 

Besides, the constitution of the United, States 
does not provide that the state judges shall hold their 
offices during behaviour. Congress cannot 
direct that it shall be so by law, and, in fact, some 
-of them are elected for a limited period, and others 
may be removed by a vote of their state legisla- 
tures. So that if a law of congress should be very 
unpopular in one of those states, the judges could 
not execute it but at the risk of their couimissions. 

Moreover, the judges of the state courts are call- 
ed upon by this act to exercise judicial power, which 
they hold at the will of congress, and which may be 
taken from them by the very breath which gave it— 
and which, it is almost certain, will be taken from 
them, whenever by a firm and independent exercise 
of their own judgments they shall much offend that 
honorable body. So that under this system, neither 
the people, nor the government of the United States, 
would have that security for the uprightness of their 
judges which the constitution contemplates. 

But the judges of these inferior courts are also to 
receive for their services a compensation which shal! 
not be diminished during their continuance in office, 
nor during the existence of a particular law, calling 
tor particular services. 

From whom are they to receive this compensa- 
tion? Certainly from the general government, to 
which those services are to be rendered. But do the 
state judges receive, or are they to receive, any com- 
pensation for these services to be rendered to the Uni- 
ted States ? Every body knows that they do not. 
And we know, that if any judge of the state was te 
accept either commission or compensation from the 
general government, he would by that aet vacate 
his office. 

But it is said, that the state courts do take cog- 
nizance of suits brought to enforce contracts made 
in foreign countries, and that they will take notice 
of those foreign laws, under the faith of which such 
contracts were made, and enforce them agreeably 
thereto, and that this suit sounds in contract. But 
how does it sound in contrect? Has the defendant 
contracted to pay the amount of this penalty to the 
plaintiff? No, itis answered, it is not precisely so. 
But it is understood to be a principle of universal 
law, that every citizen and subject has entered into 
an implied coniract,ethat he will obey the laws of his 
country—that the laws of his country subject the 
defendant to the payment of this penulty—that this 
suit is founded on that contract, and the state court 
has for that reason jurisdiction over it. Indeed! 
But before we yield our assent, let us see how far 
this reasoning will carry us. It is sometimes said, 
that an argument which necessarily proves too much, 
proves nothing. 

By this same implied contract, every citizen and 
subject of every goverument, has agreed to submit 
his head to the block, or his neck to the cord, when- 
ever the laws of his country require him to do so. 
if, therefore, this implied contract will give us ju- 
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forcing its sanction, the same principle will give us 
jurisdiction over the entire penal code of every na- 
tion upon the earth, which no man can pretend to 
say we have. 

Upon the whole, however painful it may be, and 
actually is, to us all, to be brought, by a sense of du 
ty, into conflict with the opinions and acts of the le- 
gislature of the United States, for which we enter- 
tain the highest respect, and the constitutional laws 
of which we feel it our duty to obey and execute 
with cheerfulness, when their execution devolves up- 
onus; yet we cannot resist the conviction, that this 
law. is, in this respect, unconstitutional. It is the 
unanimous opinion of this court, that to assume ju- 
risdiction over this case, would be to exercise a 
portion of the judicial power of the United States, 
which, by the constitution, is clearly and distinctly 
deposited in other hands; and that by so doing we 
should prostrate that very instrument which we have 
taken a solemn oath to support. 








Miscellaneous Scraps. 


Yn the course of our editorial labors, we have laid 
aside a great many scraps, amusing, interesting, 
or useful—some of them of importance. We have 
thought they ought not to be lost—and shali be, 
indeed, much mistaken, if the possessor of the 

Weexty Resister does not often refer to this 
part of the work to pass a leisure moment agree- 
ably. 

NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

FROM THE CATSKILL RECORDER. In the town of 
Bethlehem, twelve miles from Albany, have been 
‘discovered two remarkable caverns, which merit to 
be classed with the first of natural curiosities, and 
claim the attention of the curious, and the admirers 
of the works of nature. They were explored a short 
time since by a party of young gentlemen from Cai- 
ro, who wereino less gratified, than :stonished that 
so great a phenomenon should so long remain unno- 
ticed and unexplored. 

The first one we entered descends from a place 
which is nearly level ina wood, the entrance of 
which was about sufficient.to admit the entrance of 
a barrel; the descent was abeut the steepness of 
common stairs, until we reached the bottom, which 
was tolerably smooth and level; it was from 10 to 
15 feet wide, and about the same in height, the 
passage widened from the entrance until we reach- 
ed the bottom, which was supposed to be about 160 
feet below the surface of the earth; in some pl-ces 
the roof was arched and smooth, and in others com- 
posed of ragged rocks which in some places ap 
peared to be almost ready to quit their hold and 
threaten the intruder with instant death. After 
proceeding about half a mile, we came to a place 
where the timid are apt to have their curiosity 
damped, and relinquish their researches: which was 
& narrow passage about 40 feet in length, and not 
more than 3 in height, and getting through it was 
attended with considerable exertions and difficulty; 
after which we entered the most remarkable part of 
the cavern—pruceeding about one quarter of a mile 
further, we came to apondof pure and exceeding 
cold water, which was about 70 or 80 feet in circum- 
ference, and apparently in some places very deep; 
we threw in pieces of broken rocks which descend- 
ed with a roaring rumbling noise for some time be 
fore they reached the bottom; the water from this 
‘circumstance was judged to be as much as 40 feet 
in depth: This place is the extremity of the cavern, 





‘live by the law, must expect te die by the law.” 


the roof herewas very high and aregular self-sup- 
ported arch, from which hung great quantities ot 
marcasite or spar, resembling icicles, some of which 
were transparent and beautiful—but to describe 
the curiosities of this place would exceed the bounds 
of a newspaper and the talents of the writer. 

After leaving this cavern, curiosity excited the 
party to visit another which was about a quarter of 
a mile distant from the former, and which had nev. 
er been explored. The entrance into this is at the 
foot of a precipice of rocks about 50 or 60 feet in 
mie PSs a current of air issues from its mouth almost 
sufficient to blow out a candle—the entrance was 
quite narrow, not more than large enough to conve. 
niently admit a person: the descent was quite steep 
until we reached the bottom, when we were ushered 
into a Capacious room ‘but rather rough and rocky. 
There was a number of winding passages leading 
from them, all of which were explored, but were 
found to terminate in going a few rods; at length 
a narrow passage was discovered, which being fol- 
lowed a short distance, opened into a large and vault- 
ed natural ball-room, which was straight, about 20 
feet wide, and about the same in height, and when 
illuminated had the most brilliant and romantic 
appearance imaginable, drops like dew hanging 
from the spar, and glittering in the rays of the can- 
dle, rendered the scene truly brilliant, and cannot 
fail of enrapturing a person who is susceptible of 
the feelings caused by the contemplation of gran- 
deur, sublimity and beauty. This cavern is about a 
quarter of a mile in extent, and explormg it is at- 
tended with no difficulty, it being capacious and 
smooth after leaving the entrance.—On one side is 
heard the murmerings of a stream of water which 
is discernable at different places through avenues 
resembling port holes—(a stream of water runs in 
the same manner through the whole length of the 
former cavern)—at the extremity of the cavern are 
a number of passages leading different ways, which 
are as perfectly straight, smooth, and as regularly 
arched, as if they had been hewn by the hand of an 
artist, though not very extensive. A pistol fired in 
one of the passages made as loud a report as a six 
pound cannon would in the open air.—In some pla- 
ces the sides of the cavern are composed of a chrys- 
talized substance which is transparent and appears 
to have been formed by the oozing of hme wa- 
ter from the rocks, which is petrified and very much 
resembles ice. Atone place in this cavern was dis- 
covered a hole in the rock about 12 feet from the 
bottom of the cave, so small that it admitted a 
man with some difficulty ; but on entering was found 
to be the passage to «large room, where were found 
the horns and bones of a deer, which appeared to 
have lain there a great number of years, and proba- 
bly were carried there by some beast of prey, the 
fear of which has probably been the restraining 
cause of leaving this subterraneous curiosity so long 
unexplored. 

Cairo, July 25, 1815. 


“, coop snot.’ Northampton, Mass. Feb. 14~ 
Mr. Elij:h Allen, jr. of this town, laiely killed, at 
one shot, 3 wild turkies, weighing 60 lbs.—he al- 
so killed two at another shot, from the same flock, 
weighing together 40 lbs. 


Retrrsutive sestice. An officer and a lawyer, 
talking of a disastrous battle, the former was la- 
menting the number of brave soldiers, who fell; 
when the lawyer observed, that those who live by 
the sword, must expect to die by the sword. “By 
a similar rule,’ answered the officer, “those whe 
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PUNISHMENT FOR TREASON. From the Democratic 
Press. As our naturalized fellow citizens are threat- 
ened by the proclamation of the prince regent, to be 

unished (if taken in arms) with the wtmoet severity 
of the barbarous law of England, ia cases of high 
treason, and ag it is hardly possible to picture to the 
world an idea of the savage cruelty of that horrid 

unishment without having witnessed its infliction, 
it may not be amiss to present our readers with the 
following lively description of it, by an eye witness; 
itis taken from a collection of extracts from authen- 
tic manuscripts, published at London in the year 
1789, and the part selected is an account of the exe- 
cution of sir Thomas Blount and one Bennet Seely, 
jn the reign of Henry LV. for having adhered to the 
unfortunate Richard If. Qn them was literally exe- 
cuted the inhuman and shocking sentence of the liw 
of England, as threatened to be inflicted on our brave 
defenders. _ Let our naturalized citizens look on this 
bloody buoy, and they will not be at a loss to deter- 
mine on the line of conduct which duty and honor 


call upon them to pursue. They will remember at! 


the same time that they have acountry that will at 
every hazard protect their persons and avenge their 
wrongs. 
Extract from an Engiish pamphile:. 
“Sir Thomas Biount, and one Bennet Seely, his 
companion, were drawn from Oxfora (above three 
miles) to the plece of execution, where they were 


change, over against the portrait of Washiartuny 
which seems to frown indignantly upon the seone 
The picture represents the horrible tragec? whieli 
was lately acted at Frenchtown, da the river Raising 
ey the British and their Indien allies, tinder the 
command of ¢ol. Prodtor; The sudject wii! doubt: 
less be too well recollected by every American. 
“The wounded,” says the informant from the spots 
“were left on the ground w:tlt promises of protec 
tion from the commanding officer, colonel. Proctor, 





ling on sleds to Malden 
‘January, about sunrise, a large body of the Tndians 


ant that they should be carrried on the next morns 
On the morning of the 23d 


came, plundered the wounded of their clothing and 
every thing of valiie, and tomahawked and scaiped 
all that were unable to march.” 

Capt. Hart, whose fate has exvited so whitch intes 
rest, not less on account of his sufleritigs from tie 
hands of the Indians, than from the perfiiy of the 
s‘ill more hideous savage, Captain Elliott, is here seen 
receiving the unsolicited assistanité from his lass. 
mate and perfidieus friend: Captains Mead std 
M‘Cracken are lying on the fleld of honor, above 
whom is seen’ the lamented captain Hickman, 
whose situation excites the warmest interest, He 





lis struggling under the grasp of a determined sa- 
ivare, who sppears to be certain of his pret, while 
two other Indians render the fatc of the victim sure, 
leach ambitiously striving to give the fatal stroke.=- 


hanged; but the ropes were soon cut and these sentle-|On the foiéground is exhibited a scene, the idea of 


men were made to talk, and sit on a bench before a 
great fire, and the executioner came with a razor in 
his hand, and knelt before sir Thomas Blount, whose 
hands were tied, begging him to pardon fim his 
death, as he must do his office. Then sir Thomas 


asked him “are you the person appointed to deliver; writhes at his feet in anguish. 
‘The executioner answered, |se-n colonel Proctor and suite, with the indian chief 


me from this world?” 


‘which freezes the blood with horfor, An Indian ef 
gigantic stature, armed cap-a-pie, bestrides the body 
of the fallen Simpson (a late member of congres3} 
and with exulting triumph, holds to our view his 
fresh and réeking scalp, while the unhappy 6ufferer 











At a «listande are 


. . j ’ i ¥ 
“ves,” saying, “sir, l pray you pardon me,” and sir) Reund Head, on horsebaca; who; to use the tungiage 


Thomas kissed him, and forgave him his death. Tie 


lof the colonel himsel®, “ith his Sand of warriors 


executioner knelt down, and sir Thomas Blount)rendered essential service ty their bravery and gov 


made himself ready; and then the executioner open- 


ed his belly, and cut his bowels straight from beJow| 


the stomach, and tied them with a string, that the 
wind of the heartyshould not escape, and threw the 
bowels into the fire. Then siz Thomas Blount, was 


conduct” ‘Uhes® monsters invruman saape; with 4 
regiment of British soldiers in their rear, ste Boholk 
ing this scene df unprecedented barbarity withone 





‘deed. The picture is composed ef a muitiplsity 


strétching forth their hands to stivest the bloody’ 


iter; 2nd 


sitting before the fire, his belly open, and saw hisiof other figures, which interest the behol 
bowels burning before him. Sir Thomas D’Arpe*-|embellish the composition; but whichs beimg mifio? 
ghen, king Henry’s chamberlain, insulting Biount,!in the scene, cannot here be minutely desoribed:® 
said to him, with derision, “Go seek a master that!The subject, though hormble beyond mezsurey if 
can cure you.” Blount only answered by puiteng rich and zlowing, and canno', particularly, at a tits 
his hands together, saying “Te deum laudamus, and; ment like the present, but elicit the interest and exe 
blessed be the hour that I was born, and blessed beicite the indignaiion of every friend of his sountry, 
this day, for I shall die in the service of my sove-| ; P , ceee Te 
reign ah the noble king Richard.” ) | Tipvcarien. During the Gol. heed Se 
“Arpeghen wished to compel him to reveal the | Poleen Bo ys ap hae a his return Agee ee at ot 
accomplices of his treason. “The words traitor and; Master of NS ICrOr, made a Repost a hs oct 
treason,” said he, “belong to thee and the infumous\Of Hationare.tieation: I <p a pea inte? pow 
Rutland, by whom the flower of Enlish chivalry is! “EP ier® exisis an example tor mei ae hs aphids * 
this day destroyed. 1 summon you both, before the 4s furnished by a tountry of ee DA Boy “ 
face of Jesus Christ, for your great treason against: recently, iit perhaps verter liged than ie oa 
. . “yi ths nations of what is called the arcient ord 
Our sovereign lord the noble king Richard.” The) \'™ rhe gh Linited Sates besnlve 
executioner then asked him if he woul. drink? “no,” | When the AMA wae of the we ae Taaie Krad 
suid he, “you have taken from me the place into} "pon foundinga town ar even a villages uw " Wiehe 4 
Which I should put it. God be praised, my bowels, © re 13 to mtfodude a prrblic seek gp ee Teal yest 
are in the fire.” He afterwards entreated the exe-} 73 they be peta “oe pete se pos ite Wache 
Cttioner to deliver him from this world, saying “it; these MeN OF Scuises the pupils ee porrcer Ss, iby 
hurts me much to see the traitors who are present.” | ington, Weil sCHOW 1s trial what IS equa ay Ss i 
The executioner then kaelt down before him, and; for tie re if wants of mah, as the cultivation we Laat 
85 f e cowenn: seg, and the Preparation of Etoth- 
Kissed him ina very humndle manier, and soon after) the coverng of louses; anc oO ie: weak 
his head was cut off, and he was quartered” ing, is the cuitivstion oF his mind. Phe rep tery 
‘after this exordium, descanis upot the durable aed 
National Picture. From a Charleston papet of) vantages of eleinentary mstruction, in the lowef o% 
Aug. 6, 1813—A national picture, from the pencil ot| Jers of séciety, and informs the emperors that thert 
J.B.White,esq. is offered gratis tothe view of the pud-| are st present ty Fransé 2 millions of children in Mat 
Ti. It isnow ‘xhibiting in the court room of the ex:! of primary ecttcatiom He says, he ddés ok apes <i 
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that education which forms half philosophers, or 
men of the world, but only such as will form good ar- 
tizans and moral men, by affording the elements of 
indispensable knowledge, good habits, and respect 
for the laws.. He then proceeds to state how this 
system may be most easily reduced to practice, and 
concludes with a high culogium upou Dr. Bell and. 
Mr. Lancaster, whose systems have been introduced 
to ‘hic remotest settlement of America, and for which: 
he = licits the patronage of the -mper ». 

Then follows a decree of the emperor, ordasaing 
of an experiment school for primary education, as 
a model for subsequent national schools, to bring up 
tutors for the system. 


Excetient rence. F'romthe Albany Daily Adver. 
tiser. Vravelling lately upon the banks of Connec- 
ticut river, in the vicinity of Hanover, I observed 
hundreds—ani I believe thousands of roods of sirong, 
substantial and durable fence, made of. white pine 
stumps, extracted trom the ground with their roots. 
Curvosity led me to enquire by, what power and ma- 
chinery the operation of extraction was performed. 
An obliging stranger shewed me one of the machines 
and explained the manner in which it was «ppiied;) 
and as I apprehend these machines may be used to 
great advantage in many parts of the United States 
where they have not been heard of, I will endeavor, 
as far as IT can recollect, to describe the machine, and 
expiain the manner of using it. 

The machine. consists of a very strong pair of 
wheels, say 18 feet diameter—the axis about 15 or 


The height of the Peaks of Otter, deemed th. 
highest mountains (from their base) of Virginia are 
amongst the highest in the United States, which. has 
hitherto been a subject of uncertain conjecture, has 
iately been taken. by geometrical operations wiih 
an excellent instrument and great care. They are 
found to be much short of the conjecture which has 
prevailed. 

The following are the particulars most worthy of 
notice. ' 

The latitude of the sharp peak (which is the south 
one) taken by a single observaticn made on its apex, 
is 37° $3’ 17” North. 

By amean of the observations, the height of the 
north peak, above the surfsc? of Oiter river, is 31031 
feet—of the south or sharp peak, 29464 feet. Their 
difference of height 137 feet. 

‘Tie distance of the summits nearly 1 and 8-10 of 
a mile, butexuctly 9507} feet. 

The magnetic bearing of the summit of the South 
from that of the south peak, is N. 35° 50’ E.—from 
which 2° must be substracted for the present varia- 
tion of the needle. 

The base lines measured—the one of 2806 feet or 
55-100 of a mile; the other of 6589 feet or 1 1-4 
miles, were on the plains of Otter river, belonring 
to Christopher Clark, Exq. and the heirs of Andrew 
Ponald, near the millof the latter; the former line 
in exact direction to the axis of the south peak; the 
latter nearly paraliel with the bearing of the one peak 
from the other. 

The distance of the base lines measured from the 





J6 inches diameter. Neu to, ani the mside of one 
the wheels, a third wheel, somewhat less than the) 
others, is framed to the axisasa hub. A large rope,| 
or hawser is fastened tothe periphery of the small! 
wheel and coils uponit. To the-end of this hawser/ 
are hitched four oxen—a large chain is made to fas- 
ten to the centre of the axis and round the stump.— 
The oxen, drawing upon the hawser, turn the small 
wheel and axis,. while the two large wheels re-| 
main stationary, only supporting the operation.— 
The stump wnen thus extracted,}is borne off, swing- 
ing under the axis, to the line where the fence is 
to be made. 

It may be necessary to add, that where the stump 
is large and holds a strong grasp upon the earth, the 
most promirent top roots should be cut off three 
or four feet. from the stump. 

The fence is constructed by throwing the stumps 
into line,’ and stopping in here and there a root 
to secure the widest openings. To those acquainted| 
with the durability of pine stumps, it is hardly ne-| 
Cessary to observe that the fence constructed of them! 
will reniain sound for at least one generation. 

A machine constructed as above, and applied by: 
four men and four oxen, will extract from 70 to 80 
stumps‘per day. Iis nscfulness needs no comment. 
Tiere is nothing visionary about it. The experi- 
ment has been tried upon a large scale,and many a far- 
mer who heretofore dreaded the pine stump as an 
enemy which would survive himself and annoy his 
heirs, now swings his undisturbed scythe or cra- 
dle over the strong ground which his fallen foe once 
occupied. * 





THe peaks or orreR. We copy from the Lynch. 
burg Press the following nice geometrical calcula- 
tions, which are the result of the unwearied indus- 
try and scientific character of the venerable Jzr-. 
Fenson, then ona visit to his farm at Poplar 
Forest, in that neighborhood. It is delighttul to 
Witness the serenity and elasticity of the eve of 
well-spent life, as exemplified in the present pursuits 
and habits of this illustrious republican phijosopher. 








390 pages, all in the same style.” 


poiits in the basis of the mountains, vertically, un- 
dertheir summits, was, the nearest 19002 feet; the 
farthest 24523 feet, or about 4 miles generally. 

Supposing the radius of the eurth-3965 miles, 
the north peak may be scen over a level country 
to the distance of 62 1-4 miles; this will include 
the whole or a part of the counties of Amherst, 
Nelson, Albemarle, Fluvanna, Buckingham, Cum- 
berland, Franklin, Bedford, Campbell, Prince Ed- 
ward, Charlotte, Patrick, Henrr, Pittsylvania and 
Halifix, and it may be seen over the summit of the 
Blue Ridge, in Rockbridge and Botetourt. 

Merninos. The number and grades of sheep own- 
ed by gentlemen residing within one mile of the 
centre of the town of Pittsfield (Mass:.) are ascer- 
tvined to be as follows: 





Full bloods, : : 435 
15:16ihis, ‘ ; . 388 
7 8ths, ‘ : é 890 
3 4ths, . : . . 2299 
5-8ths, ; : 170 
12; ‘ : ‘ . $0940 
1-4:h, : . 388 
Conunon ; : : | 852 

Total, . : ‘ 8462 


f June 1815.] 


The Britishin India. “In 1779, an enquiry took 
place before the house of commons, as to the con- 
duct of the Bast India Company. General Burgoyne 
was chairman of the committee. He says, that 
“such a scene of iniquity, rapine and injustice, such 
unheard of cruelties, such open violations of every 
rule of morality, every tie of religion, and every 
principle of good government, was never before ais- 
covered; snd that, through the whole of the inves- 
tigation, he could not find a@ single spot, whereon to 
tay his finger, it being aH equaily one mass of most 
iMmheard of villaines, and the most notorious corrup” 
‘ion.” This passage occurs in the first of more than 
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pr. Richard Price was honored with the (hanks; cise of British humanity; they were almost all taken, 
of the city of London, and presented with the free | curried inio Providence and Bermudas, and ‘literally 
dom of that metropolis, in token of approval of the} stripped! it may be said, without going too fur, that 
piiblication from which we muke the following ex-jtsey were skin’d! The little remnant of property sav- 
tract: : ed by each fugitive from the bayonet and the flames, 
“Turn youreyes to India: there more has been] was confiscated by the humanity of the British judg- 
done than is now attempted in America: there. Eng-| es! even the ladies’ cloathing ws ofien examined, io 
lishmen, actuated by the love of pluncer and the spi-| a chemise! oll that appeared saleable was considered 
rit of conquest, have depopulaed whole kingdoms,| cargo. Body and bed linen, bracelets and watches, 
and ruined millions of innocent p-ople, by the most/ trinkets and toys, were all sent to auction! but it is 
infamous oppression and rapacity! The justice ot | said, “they are not so bad now.” A vecent instance 
(he nation has slept over those enormities! Will! will exhibit their present character. 
the justice of Heaven sleep? Ave we not execrated| Lord James Townsend, a nobleman, son of an 
on both sides the glob-?” cr. Eoglish earl, commander of his Britannic majesty’s 
Conquest of South America, “All the murders and! ship ASolus, captured the ship Amanda, of Phila- 
desolations of the most pitiless tyrants that ever di-| delphia, from Bordeaux to this port, and sent her to 
verted themselves with the pangs ‘and convulsions of | H..Jifax; a considerable portion of the cargo was con- | 
their fellow creatures, fal! infinitely short of the|domned as prize, but his lordship, commanding a— 
bloody enormities committed by the Sp nish nation} British frigate, not content with his booty, took from 
in the conquest of the new world !—a conquest, on} 4 most amiable and accomplished lady of this city, 
a low estimation, effected by the murder of Tes! passenger, a trunk of wearing apparel into his own 
mittions of the species! [Bryan Edwards’ West-|c.sin, opened and piilegedit, taking even a few pic- 








Indies, 4to v. 1, p.83. iures, to ornament his cabin! all these acts were in 
[Te British, in like manner, destroyed TaIRTY |¢jme of peace. 
urstions in Indi, Ep.) [There is nothing more notorious than the fact 


The Beauties of English Law are so manifest in |stated above, that the miserable fugitives from the 
the following narrativ , as to raise our admiration of exterminating blicks of S¢. Domingo, even the ladies 
Magna Charta and the equal rights of Englisemen!|—women of the first consideration and recently of 
We take it from the Morning Chronicle of October |/immense fortunes, were actually. stripped by the 
24, 1815. Vandal Fuglish, while escaping the murderous ne- 

Killing no Murder! Wednesday last, aman nam-|groes. I say, were totally stripped, to search for 
ed Smich, agame keeper, observed some wires plont-| watches or any little trinkets, they might have saved, 
edin Bisham Wood, and accordingly engaged some}to purchase bréad in a strange land! Many at this 
persons to assist him in watching them: in the | late day,can tell us tales of horror—of deeds that 
course of the evening a man came to a wire, which /any other than a brute (on two legs) would suppose 
was near Smith, who immediately challenged him, | a nan incapadie of dong. But we also, trow kriow, 
threatening to blow his brains out if he did not sur-|the “booty and beauty”?—“bulwarks of religion! //?—~ 
render. The man, astenished at such an unexpect- | whose “cup of abomimations” we trust is full, for 
ed salute, replied, “my fricnd, be not so hasty,” and | the yenge ince of that wine, whose great attriduté 
with a stick pushed the muzzle of the gun on one 's justice to the offender, and mercy to his suffering 
side, and immediately retreated a few paces; when, |creatures.] 
dreadful to relate, Smith fired and killed him on the | 
spot. Acoroner’s jury was summone:!, and return- | Scorcn Laws.—-Fyom a British paper —The Scotch 
ed a verdict of justifiable homicide! historians inform us that king Evan the 3d, of Scoi- 

The following staiement is fiom authority: lind, a prince whe, our ancient legends pretend, 

“E.rly on the morning of We inesday last, a party rei-ned some years betore the birth of our Saviour, 
of poachers were discovered by M>. Vansiftart’s! made a law by which itis enscted, that superiors 
keeper, destroying geme in Bisham Woods. In con: | should in aliceses, have the first night ofthe brides 
seqience of threats having at jiff-rent times been jintreduced into their lands. A right which no doubt, 
used towanis the keeper, he was atraid alone to at-jour ances ors took care toexercise. The law seems 
tack the party, and went to the village of Bishsm}ig have been once actually made, and to have esnti- 
anicalled two men from their beds, between 3 and |yyed lone in force For it was not repealed uatil the 
4 in the morning, to assist him in securing them. | jays af ,Malcolm Camore. He mde those first fruits, 
The Keeper, with his assistants, returned to the the Marchet multerum, ws they are called, redeemo- 
wood, and after laving in waita short time, one of |pje by money. The precise sum with Which thes 
the poachers was taken by the keeper, and has since | might be redeemed, varied wiih the rank of the per 
been committed—immediately afterwards one Of] poy. 
the keeper’s assistants endeavored to secure snother | 
—but being unable todo so, he being armed witha! Spysne taws.—From a late London paper.—Thie 
bludgeon und refusing to surrender, upon being re Lon |B ily sessions concluded lest morning, when no 

eitedly called upon to do so, he was shot at and} fewap than twenty-five prisoners received sentence of 
kiiled'upon the spot—a third made his escape. It ldeath; several of them were boys. Thirty-erglt 
app "ars that the leceaserd had rame in his posses- j were sentenced to transportation for seven years, tyre 
sion, We are informe that the jury, upon an in- ' for fourteen veors, and 4 erent number tor Various 
qrest held on the body of the deceased, ditfered— periods of imprisemmnent. The court will sit AGH 
Seven being of opinion that every endeaver having |yye 15th of next month. Ssould crimes continue to 
he on previously made, and that as the deceased | increase as they have done for some time past, the 
could not otherwise be taken, the shooting was jas | court must sit permanently. 
tifiable. The remaining five for mansloughter.” We , 





trust, however, that the cuse will gy before a jiny| Joux WeESLE soho sir 

*, C ~ ° - 7 { an. a » Aaw a 4 : ‘ r ry , GY? . a] ste 
at the wwsiz°s—for human lives ought not thus to|man is amply lescridbed in the following short | 
be sacrificed. ragraph: 


Tt was said of the celebrated John Wesley, “he 


Sarisn humanity.—From the Aurora.—When the | n ‘ys “4 
tobe sived by fuiths and he du. 


Poor French people were flying from St. Domingo | Felieves 18 it he were . 
_ ah b t* ! y es "oP e aV , sy "kK ° 
m the year 1793, very few escaped feeling the exer- ‘bore asif he wore to be saved by works 
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BRITISH PANLIAMENT.~-The common prostitution 
of the members of ‘he British parliament is as noto- 
pious «8 that of Mary Anne Clurke; theiy favors and 
vores being purchas:d and paid for with greater re. 
giuarity, in all probability, than that dudy received 
Lev pay of the “iliustrinus” Frederick Guelph. An 
ppinion prevails that the present ministry may be 
eusted—in consequenee, they have ad:iressed the fol- 
Jowing circular to their friends, hevorable members 
of perhament, 


similar in the cabinet. of the late cardinal Rorgia_ 
There has been discovered in the cabinet of medals 
at Milan, a Chinese work, published .in 1750, by or- 
der of the emperor Kien Long, containing drawings 
of upwards of 909 vases, resembling those denon). 
nated Etruscan. Several appear to be of very remote 
aittiquity. 


~ Pnenoxrnoy. The inhabitants of Blagdon wix 
nessed a remarkable phenomenon on Saturday sen’. 





“H)iveston, Treasury, Wednesday, Jan. 25, 1815. 


*Your attendance 1s most earnestly and most par-| 
ticularly requested in the House of Commons, on! 


Thursdav, the 8th of Febuary, it being confident- 
ty expected that a division will take place on that 
aay.” : 

Let the thinking people of the United States, who 
have heard so much of the wisdom and virtue of 
the British government, reflect one mament, and 
conclude how they would esteem our members of 
congress, if thus summoned to say aye or no! 


Tue numan wann. The finest Furopean lady 
world lnok with envy on the beautiful symmetry and 
dainty littleness of the coarsest hand of India. We 
have seen rather a small-handed European attempt 
to grasp the sword ofthe late Tippoo Sultan, which 
was by nomeans a childish implement as to weight 
—he conid barely insert his three fingers into the 
handle; vet, upon casing himself in the helmet and 
coat of mailof that usurper,* thé weight would have 
preveited him from walking an hundred yards, 

' Critical Review. 

Laveraay, From a French paper of 1813.—A ver 
ry splendid monument of Parisian typography has 
been recently consecrated to “Nipoleon the Great.” 
Ttis sveistion of Homer, in S vols. great folio, each 
consisting of 370 pages, with the text only from the 
most magnificent 4ress in the uniyerse, that of Bo 
don} of Parra. The artist employed six years in 
preperations, and the printing occupied eighteen 
months. 
struck off. Tat presented to his imperial majesty 
was npon vellum, of a size and brillisncy altogether 
unpar:llele!, The edition is saul, moreover, to pos- 
sess gre.t in'rinsic excellence, having been diligent- 
Jv sno -rint2nded by the most accomplished hellenists 
in Italy, and corrected by a comparison of all the 
most approved readings of the text. 


Ove hundred and forty copies oniv were; 


night: about 4 o’clock vp. M. a quantity of hay, sup. 
posed to be 200 weight, was caught up#ina whirl. 
wins from a field in the accupation of major Par. 
ridye, whilst the sir around was perfectly calm, and 
w.s carried high above the clouds over Mendip hil), 
A number of rooks and swallows immediately cot. 
lected together, and darting up with much clamor 
among the scattered hay, were seen pursuing it in 
circles through the air.—Liverpool paper. 


Diamonds. At the third annual course of lectures 
at the Birmingham Philosophical Society, which clos. 
ed a short time since, a very curious description and 
estimate of all the large diamonds, known to be in 
existence, were given by Mr. Thomason. The num- 
ber of known diamonds of 36 carats and upwards, 
he stated to be no more than nineteen, two only 
of which were in England, viz. the Pigot diamond, 
weighing 45 carats and worth 16,000£—and one in 
the possession of the Harnsby family, of 36 carats, 
80002. Holland has but one, which weighs 36 ca- 
rats, and valued at 10,368£—its form is conical, and 
it was for some time in the possession of Messrs, 
Randelt and Bridge, of London. France has two~ 
the largest was bought by the duke of Orleans, dur- 
ing his regency, and thence called the regent dia- 
mond—its weight is 136 12 carats, and value 
149,058£. Germany has one, weighing 139 1-2 ca 
rats, and in value 155,682€. Russia is rich in these 
gems; its largest is that of the sceptre, which is said 
to weigh 779 carats. If this be true, it must be 
worth, according to the generul mode of estimating 
them, the encermous sum of 4,854,7282. 

The history of this diamond is rather curious—for 
along time it formed the eye of an East India idol, 
from which post it was removed by a European 
soldier. From him it passed through several hands, 
and it was finally sold to the empress Catharine for 
90,000£ a handsome annuity, and a patent of nobilt 
ty—Russia has several others, one of which is esti- 





Iraty, Froman English paper of Oct. 1814. The 
excavations of Pompe: «re pursued with the most 
‘unremitting zeal by the Neapolitan government.— 
The most recent discoveries have been three new 
maxnificent tombs, adorned with sculpture, and a 
hall which is supposed to have been a court of jus- 
tice, and which is decorated with a triple row of co- 
lumns. Bronze stov-s were also found inthe same 
plage, of the most beautiful form, with a Faun and 
Becciwus two feet high, and exquisitely formed. Last- 
ly, asmall bronz> gl .diator, precisely similar to that 


mated at 369,802. 


A seaman’s netion—a real anecdote. From the Es- 
sex (N J.) Patriot. During the present blockade of 
New-London, the celrbrated Dr. F—-—, of Hartford, 
Conn. made a visit to the former place with the view 
of examining the state of the tortifications, &e.— 
While there, he concluded to deliver a discourse 
a crowded audience atiended, principally composed 
of the soldiers and sailors on duty there The Dr. 
took for his text “fear God and honor the king?’+ 
fn the course of his sermon he had frequent occasion 





which h-s already been so much admired, and which 
is in the attitu le of supplicating life from the spec- 
tators. A short time ago, there was also found : 
beautiful silver vase, which seemed to have been 
usedin rclizious wroship—it is covered with figures | 
in relief, and resembles in form that of the royal 
cabinet of Prince, which has been published by Cay- 
Jus an! don Martin. There is athied vase anite 

— ‘ 


*“Usurper.” The British, and especially of tat | 


class which edits the “Critical Review,” esteem all 








agitated, and an orderly sergeant stepping up to 


to repeat the words of his text. One of the sailors 
helonging to the Macedonian was observed to be 
very restless: at length, on the Dr. once more Te 
peating the words “honor the king,” the tar could 
no longer restrain his indignation, supposing the Dr. 
alluded to the king of England; he rose up ahd audie 
bly exclaimed “fear God, and honor the congress— 
but let the kine alone;” at the same time looking ve 


ry angrily at the preacher. The audience were qn 
12 


things i/legitimate that do not come into the infuili-; gallery, ordered the sailor to be quiet, or he woul 
é/e opinions and views of such enlightened and holy | turn bim out of the church-—the sailor sternly 167 


Persons as the 
‘€p. Rec, 





prince regent and lordg Castlereagi—| plied “if the lubber says so again, Vil pull hun out 
‘of his bunk.” 
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Suipwreck.— Deal, ( Eng_) Dec. 30, 1814.—In 
the dreadful storm of Saturday, a vessel called the 
Conception, bound. from Dublin to Wexford, wos 
driven ashore, and wrecked, at Rallynafear, near 
Wexford harbor. The crew took to their boat, and 
with the exception of one man crowned réached the 
‘shore; but’ they left behind them, fastened in the 
weather shrouds, a mother anda daughter, over 
whem the sea beat furiously, and every moment 
threatened io tear them from this, their last refuge. 
A poor fisherman, named Wm. Hauson, saw from the 
shore their dreadful situation, he collected some of 
the boldest of his fellows, who, with infinite diffi 
culty, towed him towards the wreck, now'lying on 
her side, and consequently the mast along on the 
surface of the sea. On the utmost point of the mast 
ha fastened himself (for his boat dare not -pproach 
the hullof the wreck) and from thence clambered 
to the body of the- vessel. Here a new diffictlty 
arose; the contest between the mother and daughter, 
which should, by the offered aid, first attempt the 
shore; nor was it ended till their gailunt deliverer 
assured them that he would return for her who 
should remain. He first brought to the shore the 
mother, and scarcely waiting to take breath, re- 
turned for the daughter, whom he afterwards, 
through the tremendous surge, landed in safety. 

These facts can be attested by the printer hereof, 
who says, that he has Known the underwriters, when 
any quantity of merchandize has been saved from a 
wreck, liherally reward the persons who have ven- 
tured their lives on such occasions. How much 
more is due to him, who, through the most imminent 
peril, has saved the lives of two helpless females, 
he submits to every feeling man, particularly to those 
eoncerned in commerce, whose interest, as well as 
inclination he thinks, is to reward courage employ- 
ed in the cause of humanity. 


Tue Girtrs.—Z rom the Missouri Gazette—That 
western portion of Pennsylvama and Virginia bor- 
dering on the Ohio has been considered by the Indi- 
ansasa country highly favored by Heaven; covered 
with every Kind of game, it was not supposed they 
would tameiy surrender their right to the soil; but 
when the whites commenced the settlement of west. 


ern Virginia, (now Kentucky) the spirit of the sa-|- 


vage warrior assumed an attitude of pbrensy in their 
attacks, which called forth a corresponding spirit to 
eepel. At this period, the Girtys with Shawanoes, | 
Delawares, Mingos, &c. &c. gave a new Character to} 
Indian warfare. 

Olid Girty was one of those peasants who early 
emigrated from Europe to Pennsylvania, in pursuit 
of liberty and ease, but, like many of his fellows, he| 
was incapable of enjoyin, it, for his hours were wasi- 
ed in idleness and intemp-rance, and he was finally 
knocked on the head by a neighborwg boor who 
bore off Mrs. Girty as a trophy of his prowess; he 
had four sons, Thomas, Simon, George and James 

George, Simon and James, were taken prisoners 
by the Siuwanoes, Delawares and Senecas in that 
war which developed the military talents of general 
Wasaington. George (the supposed son of colonel 
©.) was adopted amongst the Delawares and conti 
nuet with them until bis death; bis manners were 
perfectly Indian, combiuing with them the daring 
Intrepidity of a frontier witteman. His bravery at 
the battles of Kenhawa, Blue Licks, and Sandusky, 
are yet spoken of by his red brethren; in his latter 
duys he resignad himself to intemperance, and died! 
drunk sometime ago on the Miami of the takes. 

Simon was adopted by the Senecas, and became | 
asexpert in hunting as any of them. [lis character/ 
as related in Kentugizy and Ohio, “of veing a savage! 











unrelenting monster,” is much exaggerated:—It is 
true that he joined the Indians in most of their war 
parties and conformed to their mode of warfare, but 
itis well authenticated that he has saved many pri- 
soners from ceath. And that he was considered an 
honest man, paying his debts to the last cent, and it 
is known that he has sold his only horse to discharge 
a claim against him. It is true that he was a perfect 
Indian in his manners, that his utmost felicity was: 
centered in a keg of rum, and that he was sbusive 
to all around him, even to his best friends. Yet we 
must recollect that his education was barbarous, 
and that man. is more apt to sink into bsrbarism 
than he is to 1¢quire the habits of civilized life. 

For the last ten years he had been crippled by 
rheumatism, yet he rode to his hunting grounds in 
pursuit of game, and would boast that he preserved 
a warlike spirit in the midst of bodily pain, and 
would often exclaim, “may I breathe my last in the 
field of battle” In this wish Simon has been gra- 
tified; for in the battle of the Moravian towns, on 
the river Thames, he was cut to pieces by colonel 
Joknson’s mounted men. 

James Girty was adopted by the Shawanoes, and 
became an expert hunter, and imbibed as he arrived 
to manhood the sanguinary spirit of the most fero- 
cious savage with the vicious habits of the whitemen 
whom he associated with. 

tis said that he joined the Indians in all their 
attacks on the first settlers of Kentucky; neither age 
nor sex were spared at his hand, and it was his boast, 
although unable to walk from rheumatism and other 
diseases, that neither women or children ever escap- 
ed the tom-hawk, if he got within reach of them. 
Traders who are acquainted with him say, that he 
never turned on his heel to save a wretched prisoner 
from the torments of the fire, but would rather in- 
struct the Indians in new and more refined torture. 

To ths ruthless tiger may be justly attributed 
most of the barbarities said to be perpetrated by his 
brother Simon. With Elliot and Proctor, James 
Girty was caressed; for genial souls ever mingle in 
sentiment. 

For the above biogoaphical sketch, we are indebt- 
ed to a gentleman of this place, pcssessing superior 
information in matters relating to Indian affairs, &c 


Volcano at Java.—A letter from the island of Java 
dated the 3''th of May last, says. “A few days since 
a dreadful volcanic eruption took place in the island 
of Sambaroa, to the eastward, which has been at- 


itended with the most destructive consequences.— 


At Sourabaya the atmosphere was in entire darkness 
for two days, so as to give the appearance of mid- 
night. At this place, which is a considerable dis- 
tance, the ashes discharged from the crater fell in 
heaps. ‘The noise produced from this awful visita- 
tion is bevond description, and caused a sensation 
among the inhabitants peculiarly afflicting. ‘The sea 
rose six feet above its ordinary level, almost instanta- 
neously causing the destruction of mrny lives, and 
also vessels. In short the damage sustained hes been 
exceedingly gre«t, and many who were in fluence 
before this dreadful catastrophe took place, are re- 
duced to the greatest distress.” 


A urnotnr.—From a late Boston paper.—iIn the 
obituary notice of the celebrated Dr. Letrtsom, whe 
died lately in London, his labors in diffusing the 
blessings of vaccination sre mentioned to his honor, 
and justly so; but let us not omit the merit of those 
of our own country, espectiliy a most worthy Lapr,* 
whose recent death has filled the hearts of her nu- 
merous scquaimtance with no common sorrow. 
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: This excellent woman did more in establishing the 
credit of the Kine Pox Inoculation in America, than 
is generally known beyond the neighbors of Boston 
and Cambridge. Every body must remember that 
when vaccination was struggling on to establish it- 
self here, there were more people by far, who dis- 
believed its efficacy in preventing small pox, than 
there were whe had confidence in its power. Many 
strong facts and specious atguments were, besure, 
advanced by the physician. who first introduced the 
Kine Pock inoculation in America, but the proof of 
its safety and preventive power, Was wanting in this 
country. Even those whoso far believed in it as to 
be inoculated themselves, did not feel such entire 
confidence in this yet untried practice as to venture 
m among small pox; for it should be remembered 
that very few persons indeed had yet undergone the 
operation in London, at the early period now allud- 
ed to. | 

In this delicate state of early vaceination did the 
lady, the subject of this memorial, step forward 
and voluntarily offered to go with her four children 
into the small pox hospital at Brooklyn. These chii- 
dren were, from seven years old, to an infant in arms. 
The first step is every thing;” and it always re- 

uires the most fortitude. ‘The. exposure of her 
chiidven to small pox imoculation, was but an or- 
dinary trial; but the ridicule, the derision, the ab- 
solute disgrace that would infullibly have been en- 
tailed on her family, had they not resisted the small 
pox, after they lad been declared to have undergone 
the kine pock, constituted, at tAis early period of the 
new inoculation a terror almost equal todeath: yet 
did this heroic woman encounter it, amidst the gloo- 
my predictions of all around her, for at that time 
persons were with her in the hospital under the old 
inoculation. 

During the ten days, which this lady spent at the 
small pox hospital, with her children, there were 
twenty hours spent in agony and suspense not easily 
to be described; and which she often mentioned as 
the most trying and anxious that a mother, a wife, 
and a woman could undergo. It should be borne in 
mind that the celebrated small pox inoculator, who 
‘was then trying to communicate the small pox to 
her children, would lose a very handsome annual in- 
come ii they escaped infection; on the other hand, 
the lady, her family, and her nearest connexions 
would sink in the public estimation if her children, 
after all that had been said anddone, should not re- 
sist the smsll pox. <A more trying situation can 
hardly be imagined. But thanks to heaven! the cause 
of humanity triumphed, «nd all the children resist- 
ed afl the efforts to infect them. 

The feelings of the parties immediately concerned 
can be easier conceived than described. Suffice it 
to say that from that moment the protecting efficacy 
of the kine pock inoculation was forever establish- 
ed in America, in the opinion of a celebrated small 
pox inoculator, whase interest was the other way, 
and this first and decisive proof of its wonderful 
power, was perfected by the praiseworthy fortitude 
of afemale. The after trials and tests at Neddles 
isiand, and other places were nothing compared with 
this first step. ; 

In the history of American vaccination by Dr. Fra. 
terhouse, this anecdote, was through delicacy touch 
ed but slightly; it nevertheless was the most import 
ant experiment made in America relative to vacci- 
nation, considering its very early period. Eight or 
nine years in succession were the same children test- 
ed with the small pox to do away the mischievous 
notion, that the kine pox would preserve the con- 


- 


so beneficial a discovery in the annals of medicine, 
nor any experiment more open, fair and decisive. 
This anecdote is worthy to be recorded in the Cen. 
pew because that paper early devoted its columns 
to the cause of vaccination;:and.it is equally proper 
to be the vehicle of preserving the memory of a la. 
dy whose whole life was one bright commentary on 
all the female virtues. art 


Foot-rot 1x surer.—The following recipe is co. 
pied from the Belfast Commercial Chronicle. It fur- 
nishes important information to the American agri. 
culturist. es. 

Foot-rot in sheep.—A gentleman attached to agri- 
cultural pursuits, being lately in Holland, purchas- 
ed from the shepherd of the count de Rosenberg, 
near the Hague, the following recipe for curing the 
Foot-rot in sheep: 


RECIPE. 
Gold leaf 2 ounces 
Verdigris 6 do. 
Vitriol 8 de. 
Burnt allum S.. do. 


All to be pounded and reduced to a fine powder, 
aod afterwards to be boiled in a pound and a half of 
ordinary honey. It is to be used cold, the foot to 
be anointed as soon as the malady is discovered, and 
once a day if it has lasted any time. It has never 
been found to fail even with the merinoes, so liable 
to that disorder. 


NEW PATENT WATER WHEEL — Concord, WV. H. Sep. 
tember 5.—The re-acting water wheel, lately invented 
and put in operation by Samuel Aiorey, esg. of Ox- 
ford, is likely to supercede any other now in use.— 
Manv mill owners have laid aside their tub wheels, 
and are getting this kind. The advantages are, that 
the first cost is about one-third as much as their tub 
wheel; they take up very little room, and require 
not more than one half the quantity of water, while 
they do much more work than the tub. The floats 
are made of thick sheet iron, and the repairs cannot 
be any thing for many years. They wiil go im back 
water better than any other whecl. The water pass- 
es through the wheel in such a manner as to re-act 
on the opposite floats, and actually eperates on eve- 
ry float at the same time. The effect is really asto- 
nishing to every beholder. Hundreds of people have 
seen these effects, and nothing of the kind has excit- 
ed so much attention in the country, considering how 
recently the invention has been known. 

‘he patentee, willing to put the right of using 
this wheel within the reach of every one, has, (for 
the present) fixed the price at twenty-five dollars. 


On the capacity of Steam Boats —Mr. Dodd, the 
engineer, in his examination by a committee of the 
house of commons, who were enquiring into the most 
expeditious, and the safest mode of conveying the 
mail to Dublin, gove the following account: 

He had just srrived in London, after performing a 
voyage from Glasgow ina steam boat; during the 
vovage he experienced some extremely heavy gales 
of wind and high seas, and fourd her more sea-wor- 


capable of going head to wind in violent gales and 
over high seas. He ran into Dublin against wind and 
tide, and a very considerable ses, ani beat the mail in- 
to Wexford, by about three hours. In Milford-haven, 
he ran round the Waterford packet two or three 
times whilst she was on her course, and he writing 
a letter to Dublin. ‘his voyage demonstrated that 
steam engines are applied to propel vessels at sea in 





stitution only fora limited time. Never was there! 
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all kinds of weather; that they have the peculiar ad- 








thy than any vessel he had ever been in, being fully 
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vantage of going against winds and tides and in a 
calm, when another vessel could not at all proceed, 
would go at the rate of from seven to nine knots per 
hour; they are more secure than vessels with sails, as 
they cannot be lost on a lee-shore. While this ves. 
sel wus off Port Patrick, in Scotland,’ it blew a com- 
plete gale of wind, and Mr. Dodd found her to go 
upwards of three Knots anda half over the sea, and 
directly against the wind; during a voyage of one 
thousand and five hundred miles, she passed every 
sail she came up with on the ocean. 

The burthen of this vessel, which is called the 
Thames, is upwards of 72 tons, and draws from 4 to 
4 feet six of water, with passengers on board. The 
engine is fourteen horses power, and upon an average 
requires a ton of coals to work an hundred miles. 

, [ London paper. 


A singular act of bravery and presence of mind.—In 
the time of the revolutionary war, on the 6:h of Oc- 
tober, 1777, when fort Montgomery, on the Hud- 
son river, was invested by.the British troops, and 
afterwards on the evening of the same day carried 
by storm—general Campbell, who had command of 
the assualt, had, in the course cf the afternoon, sen: 
in a flag, demanding the surrender of the fort, upon 
certain terms; and that if the Americans did not 
comply, every man whoshould be found in the place 
in the eventof a final surrender, should be put to 
the sword. The reply of the veteran governor, George 
Clinton, who commanded the fort, was to this effect: 
that, if_they took the fort, they should buy it; which 
they accordingly did, and dearly too.* Genera! 
Campbell after two vain attempts to carry the place, 
made a third and successful one, under cover of the 
smoke of the battle, and dusk of the evening, having 
previously given orders to his column to make but 
one fire, which was to be aimed principally at the 
artillerymen, to dislodge them from their pieces, and 
then avail themselves of the embrasures, being the 
most convenient places through which to rush into 
the fort. A sergeant of artillery, acting as gunner to 
a 9 pounder in the west redoubt, which piece was at 
that instamt loaded with cannister shot, was in the 
actof clapping fire to it, when lie received a ball in 
the right arm; the lin-stock fell to the platform; he 
took it up with his left hand, and discharged the 
piece; by which fire, general Campbell and a very 
considerable number of his men were kilied—thie\ 
being in solid column. 

In consequence of general Compbell’s fall, the 
command dovolved on general Robertson, who not 
only gave quarter, but acted with considerable hu- 
manity towards the prisoners, which, as we were 
afterwards informed by deserters, would not have 
been the case had Campbell survived, as he was 
heard to say, that he was determined to put his 
threat into execution. Our informant, who resides 
in this town (Patterson) was an eye witness to the 
above transaclion.— Patterson, ( NM. J.) Bee. 


F.conomy of ruEL.—An experiment on this sudject 
has lately been made with the most complete success 
at the Patapsco Cotton Factory, near Baitimore. The 
person who fas the management of this concern, hav- 
ing last winter failed in producing the necessary de 
gree of heat in so large a building, even at an enor 
uous expenditure of fuel, and wishing tq avoid the 
expence of a steam apparatus, applied to Mr. Mitrs, 





the architect of the Washingtoh Mohtitnent, to re- 
move the difficulty. The plan proposed by Mr. 
Mill’s appearing to possess the requisites demanded, 
viz. & sufficient quantity of heat, perfect safety, and 
economy ; it was determined io make the experiment 
—The house required to be heated is 100 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 60 feet high, making 240,0C0 cu- 
bic feet. The furnace is placed against one side 6f 
the building. The fire Stace opens without—At 3 
o’clock in the morning the fire is lighted~-at about 
6 o’clock in the morning the wood is nearly carbonat- 
ed when the register is let down, and during the 
whole day an agreeable and wholesome Weat is pro- 
duced, which,is perfectly under the control of the 
superintendant, who can increase or diminish the 
quantity of heat in each room at his pleasure. At 8 
o’clock in the evening a small fire is made which keeps 
up the heat until 3 o’elock, when the same operation 
isrepeated. By actual experiment made during the 
coldest weather this season, not more than one-eighth 
of a cord of dry oak wood was consumed in the 24 
hours, and the rooms were at rio time under the tem- 
perature of 70 cegrees of Far. Last winter one 
cord per day was consumed with not 1-4th the effect. 
The furnace being almost entirely composed of soap 
stone and brick, and the flues of the latter material 
—and pure atmospheric air being the agent employ- 
ed in conveying the heat, no unwholesome or disa- 
greeable smell is produced ; and what is of infinite 
importance the heat is equally diffused through each 
room ; the room being as warm 50 feet distant from 
the flue as within 10 feet of it—and instead of cold 
air rushing in through any crevices which may be in 
the doors and windows, warm airrushes out. Nore 
of that disagreeable feeling is produced which is 
usual in open fire-places, where in cold weather (as 
is commonly said) your back is freezing while ‘your 
face is burning. On the contrary you feel in the fac- 
tory the mild iemperature of May. To place the 
matter in aclear point of view, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing statement— 

A steam apparatus sufficient to heat the column of 


air in the Patapsco factory will cost atleast $3000 
Cost of the furnace, flues, &c. 700 

ee ee 
Difference in fav « of the furnaces, £52300 


Fuel necessary fur the steam apparatus, 63 

cords per week, at 4 dollars, $26 00 
Fuel necessary for the air furnace, by actual 

experiment, 1 cord per week, 4 00 
Saved per week by the air furnace $22 00 

Mr. Mills states that his plan can with facility be 
adapted to any sort of large buildings where heat is 
required, as also to dwelling houses; and that the 
result as to saving and comfort will be thesame. (A 
firm impression that the public may be bencfitted, 
and a desire that the merits of this most deserving 
and modest individual may be more generaliy known, 
is the sole object of the writer in making tbis com- 
munication.—J’ed. Gaz. 





From the Delaware Gaxzette. 
Aristides and Penn, Cato and ‘Villotson.” 
For the following copies of letters we are indebt- 
ted to a friend, into whose hands they fell, during 
a late pereprination into the country : 


Copy of a letter addressed by , to Thomas 











*It was acknowiedged in Rivingston’s Royal Ga 
5 5 ) 


éette, pudlished in New York, that the British loss, 


Jefferson, daicd 29th, 8th me. 1813. 
Esteemed friend Thomas Jeffersou—t have for years 


Was upwards of seven hundred killed and wounded, jfelt, at times, affection towards thee, with a wish 
When the whole American force in the fort, at the |for thy salvation: to wit, the attsinment, while on 
commencement of the assault, did not exceed five |ihis stage of time, (in the natural body) of a suita- 


hundred men. 





ible portion of divine life, fur otherwise we know lit- 
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tle more than the life of nature, and therein, are in 
danger of becoming inferior to the beasts which pe- 
rish, in consequence of declining the offers of divine 
life made to every rational being. 
But I have long had better hopes of thee and have 
thought (particularly in our little quict meeting yes- 
terday) that thou hast been faithful (at least) over 
afew things, and wish thou mayest become ruler 
over more, and enter into the joy of our Lord, and 
unto his rest ; and it occurred in order thereto, that 
we should become Christains, for he that hath not 
the spirit of Christ, is none of fis, and this know- 
ledge and belief is, I think, strongly insisted on by 
divers of the aposiles, who had personally seen, and 
were eye witnesses to his majesty, particularly in 
the mount, and others who had not that in view, 
which, however, was insufficient to perfect them, and 
and was to be taken away, that they might be more 
effectually turned to that spirit, which leadeth into 
all truth, whose power alone is able to reduce the 

spirits of nature to suitable silence and submission. 
Thy friend, 


Reply by Thomas Jefferson. 

Sin—I have duly received your favor, of August 29, 
and am sensible of the kind intentions from which it 
flows, and truly thankful for them, the more. so as 
they could only be the result of a favorable estimate 
of my public course—as much devoted to study asa 
faithful transaction of the trust committed to me 
would permit. 

No subject has occupied more of my consideration, 
than our relations with all the beings around us, our 
duties to them, and our future prospects. <Afier 
heariug all which,-probably, can be suggested con- 
cerning them, I have formed the best judgment I 
could, as to the course they prescribe, and in the 
due observance of that course, I lave no reflections 
which give me uneasiness. An eloquent preacher of 
your relisrious society, Richard Mott, in a discourse 
of much unction and pathos, is said to have exclaim- 
ed aloud to his congregation, that, “he did not be 
lieve there wasa quaker, presbyterian, methodist or 
baptist in Heaven.” Having p.used to give his con- 
gregation time to stare and to wonder, he added, 
that “in Heaven, God knows no distinction, but con- 
sidered all good men as his chiidren and brethren of 
the same family.” 

I believe with the quaker preacher, that he who 

observes these moral precepts, in which all religions 
concur, will never be questioned at the gates of Hea- 
ven, as tothe dogmas in which all differ: that, on 
entering there, all these are left behind us, and the 
Aristides, and Catos, the Penns and ‘Tillotsons, 
oresbyterians and papists, will find themselves united 
in all the principles wich are 1 eoncert with the Su- 
preme mind—Ot all the systems of niorality, ancient 
or modern, which have come under my Coservation, 
none appears to me so pure as that of Jesus. He who 
follows this steadily, need not, I think, be uneasy, 
although he cannot comprehend the subtleties and 
moysteries erected on his doctrines by those, who, 
ealling themselves his special followers and fayorites, 
would make him eome into the world to lay snares 
for all understandings but theirs. Their. metaphysi- 
cal heads, usurping the judgment seat of God, de- 
nounce as Ais enemies «!l who cannot perceive the geo- 
metrical logic of Euclid, in the demonstrations of St. 
Anthanasius, that three are one, and one three. 

In all essential points, you and I are of the same 
religion, and I am too old to go into the unessentials. 
Repeating, therefore, my thankfulness tor the kind 
concern you have been so good as to express, I salute 
you with friendship and b:otherly love. 

YH. JEFFERSON. 





| emarkable Preservation. A very surprising in- 
stance of female courage and fortitude lately occur. 
red m Lyndetorough, m this state, the particulars of 
which were nearly as follows: 

A Mrs. Cram of that town, having missed two 
children (one about 5, the other two years of age) 
from the house, after a fruitless search for them 
around it, was providentially led to look into the 
well, where she discovered her infants, one lying on 
its back partly on the surface of the water, the other 
with its head above the surface, supporting itself by 
the wall. The feelings of a mother were aroused 
—no assistance was near, nor a moment to be lost 
in hesitation, She instantly descended. the well, 
caught up her infants, ana ascended a few feet. 
Here she remained till an elder child called « bro- 
ther from a little distance, who succeeded in de- 
scending and ascending with one child, and the 
courageous mother had still sufficient fortitude to 
enable her to regain the moutli of the well with the 
other. Happily, neither parent nor children sus. 
tained any injury, exc@pt one of the latter being 
excessively chilled. The well was founa by admea 
surement io be 30 feet deep, and 10 féet water.— 
The astonished parents manifested their gratitude 
by a public acknowledgment to Almighty God, who 
had so mercifully appeared for them in the hour of 
danger.—-New Hampshire Patriot. 


Cutting a child’s throat to save its life-—This, 
though extraordinsry, is literally true; a fine boy, the 
son of Mr. Peter O’Brien, ship chandler, of this ci- 
ty, about the age of four years, playing with some 
of the implements used in his father’s business, en- 
tangled himself upon a hook, which passed through 
his windpipe; he remained in this state, suspended 
fora few seconds, when extricated from it, by his 
parent. The air which rushed from his lungs, pass- 
ed into the aperture made by the instrument, and 
pervaced the entire of his frame (after the manner 
in which butchers blow meat) particularly the head, 
so as to obliterate his features altogether. Surgeou 
Wilkinson, being called in, found him in this state, 
felt it necessary to make a free opening through the 
windpipe, in order te allow ofrespiration. He per- 
formed this extraordinary operation with his usuai 
success—the expedient completely suceeded. ‘he 
boy breathed through the aperture and to the imex- 
pressible joy of its parents, was shortly able tv 
swallow some drink. The tumefaction of the body 
and head was then relieved by making punctures for 
the air to obtain vent, and a gradual, and we may 
now say from our own observation, a most perfect 


and complete recovery has been the consequence. 
Limerick E. Post. 


Commencement of the slave-trade—In 1434, a Por- 
tusyruese captain, named Alonza Gonzales, having 
doubled cape Boyador, landed in Guinea and car- 
ried off some lads, whom he sold advantageously 
to Moorish families, settled in the south of Spam. 
Six years afterwards he repeaied this act of piracy ; 
and as the practice seemed to answer, many adopted 
it, and in 1481, built a fort to protect this traffic. 
Vhe whole stock of slaves now in America and the 
Wesi Indies, whose annual consumption is supplied 
from Africa, is as tollows: 

English and North American stock, 1.500,909; 
French, 400.000; Spanish, 2,500,000; Portuguese; 
1,000 000; Dutch and Danish, 1,000,000. 


It appears, by the foregoing, that Spain alor¢ 
joes nearly as muchas all the other states put tege 





Mohticelie, Sept: 13, 1S1f 
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[umportant discovery.— We understand a gentleman 
of this city (says a New-York paper) hss lately dis- 
covered an entire new procass for manufacturing 
Acetate of Copper or Verdigris, for which he has ob- 
tained a patent from the president of the United 
States. The simplicity of the process is such that the 
most ignorant Iuborer may perfect the article in a 
very short period. It is not yet known whether the 
article made by this process possesses all the pro. 

rties, or that it will serve ail the purposes for 
which the Verdigris of Commerce is now used; but 
jt is ascertained to be of equal value to the three 
great consumers of the article—the painter, the 
hatter and the dyer. For these purposes atone, it is 
a subject of congratulation to our country to be, by 
this discovery, rendered independent of France for 
supplies of so important an article. 


Domestic improvements.—We are told that in th 
district of Mame there is established a manufictory 
of fine porcelain, which turns out large quantities of 
ware, Which good judges are not able to distinguish 
from the best Liverpool ware. It is to Messrs. King 
aud Wingate, we are told that the public are princ: 
pally indebted (under the embargo) for this denefi- 
cial establishment. At the very eastern boundary of 
the state, so lately an howling wild :rness, are «lso 
produced fine broadcloths, cutlery, &c. equal to the 
best Engiish, and in large quantities. 

Stone coul for manure —F rom the Greensburg (P..) 
Gaz-tte, April 29, 1815.—It is remarked in a letter 
Written in 1793, by the Rev. Dr. Mublenberg, and 
published in an old volume of Agricultural Trans- 
actions, tht if “Mr. Meyer (the frst that used yyp- 
sum, or plaster of Paris, and recommended i: so 
strongly to the world) is not mis°.ken, stone coals 
pulverized, are safer, and go further in meliorating 
lands than gypsum.” The doctor presumes that about 
350 pounds of coal would be sufficient for one acre. 
If coai be really as fertilizing as plaster of Paris, 
it may appear strange that proofs of its flicacy 
have not been made public; but when it is consider- 
ed that in the eastern counties of this state, plaster 
has hitherto remained cheap and cox«l comparatively 
dear, and that in the western counties, where coal is 
cheap, the lands have been fresh and required li'tle 
attention—it need not surprise us that fsir experi 
ments have not been made. The period, however, has 
probably arrived, when our older farms begins to 
need a melior.ting treatment. Would it not, there- 
fore, be highly satisfactory, if some en‘erprizing an? 
careful farmer, who has the mezns within his power, 
would make in the course of the present summer, 
experiments of the effects of pulverized stone coal 
on grains and grasses of various kinds andon difler- 
ent soils, and communicate the result through some 
newspaper in the fall 


A valuable discovery has been lately made by 
some German travellers in the isle of Egina. under 
the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Pauhellenius.— 
They have found eighteen marble statues, nearly as 
large life, and in the most antique Greek style. 


It is said that a manufactory has been instituted 
in France for the purpose of forging English bank 
notes of various denominations. A parcel eontaining 
the nominal value of 20,0002. was recently received 
in Kagland, and before the imposition hae been dis- 
sovecred, several notes were put into circulation, 
which, however, were afterwards recalled, on the 
frau.! being detected by the consignee. 

[Now according to the decisions of the Britis 
judges and the practices of the people of the “bul 
wark of religion,” it was no crime in the Mrenchmer 
ta establ sh a menuf-ctory of English bank notes! 


SUPPLEMENT TO vor IX. 
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This is an absolute fact. Indeed, we know that the 
British government, itself, has made forgery on-tof its 
engines of war. Witness the American “continental 
paper” and the French assignats—immense quanti- 
ties of which were attempted to be imitaied by 
British officers high in command. [ED. tee. 


--An Englishman having once asked an Irishman 
‘if the roads in Ireland were good?” “Yes,” said he, 
“so fi: that I wonder you do not import some of 
them into Englind. Stay, let me see—ihere’s the 
road to Love, strewed with roses—to Matrimony, 
through nettles—:o Honor, through the camp—to 
Prison, through the law-——and to the Undertaker’s, 
through Physic.” “ILave you any road to Prefer. 
ment?” said the Englishman—“Yes: but that is 
chiefly trodden by hypocrites and knaves, by pimps 
and panders.” [London Statesman. 


The honorable Miss Lucretia C. (a near relative 
of lord C.the»rt) to whom nature had been lavish in 
regard to design, spirit and character, but so nig- 
gardly in coloring that she was fain to have recourse 
to artificial improvement, was one day intensely 
eng ‘ged in the examination of a graphic exhibition, 
when she was sccosted by his lordship: “What, 
my fair cousin, fond of pictures ?? “Of course, my 
lord, (she replied, with the utmost naivete) J pains, 
MYSELF.” 


Pheasanis —From a Philadelphia paper of Feb. 
16, 1815 —We learn from Dr. Chepmen, ‘hat on Sa- 
turday afternoon last he was called to Dr. Rosseau 
whose life for several hours was in the utmost ieo- 
perdy in consequence of his having dined on phea- 
sanis, which w re found to have fed on the poison- 
ous berry of the laurel. 

We state this fact in order to caution the public 
against the use of the pheasant at the present time, 
and to suggest to the municipal authorities of the 
city, the prepriety of prohibiting these birds being 
brought to market during the existence of deep 
snows. 


Tie Gazette de France gives some curious parti- 
cuiars of experiments made on the 22d of October 
with anew diving machine, by Mi. Melville, the 
inventor He <diescended twice in the Ssine, near the 
Pont Royal, to the depth of from 10 to 20 feet, znd 
passed 56 minutes at the bottom He tock with him 
2 swans, 2? tucks, and some bread and wine. Ue let 
loose the :quatic animals while under the water, went 
from the Pons Neuf tothe Swimming school,and came 
our dressed as usual, without being the least wet. 
The machine does not resemble any thing of the kind 
hitherto employed; it is neither a barre} nor a bell, 
but has the form of an egg. It is wot bulky and con- 
tains only five cubit feet of cir. This air is prepared 
in such a manner, that pressure can do it no harm, 
but itis kept pure and fresh. Mr. Melville says that 
he has taken with him different animals, as cats, 
r-bbits, dogs, &c. but the litter cypnot bear this 
kind of air longer than five minutes, as they go mad 
iv it; but he declares that ke could stay half a day 
under water without the slightest inconvenience. He 
has the use of ail his limbs and can do what he pleas- 
es, saw wood, bore gimbiet hotes, «nd pick up the 
smallest objects. Though hii pulse rises from 120 to 
160 he asserts that he feels from it an agreeable sen- 
sation, a kind of clectiical effect. He promises sewe- 
cal other interesting mventions; for insiance, that he 
shall this winter makea little carrisge, in which two 
persons may next summer take ‘he most pleasant 
excursions at the bottom of the Seine, in the ponds oi 





Versailles, or in anv river., 
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New-York military stores.—Accordinyg io the last 
returns from the commissary of military stores for 
this state, there are in the different depots and arse- 
vals, the iullowing ordnance, arms, military stores, 
&c. the property of the state of New-York, viz. 87 
iron cannon, mounted; 2 do. dismounted; 48 brass 
do. mounted; 7 do. dismounted; 4 brass mortars; 
24957 round shot; 589 shells; i180 rammers and 
sponges; 102 worms for do.; 69 ladles for do.; 491 
filled cartridges; 26 blank do; 4460 wads; 1158 
rounds canister shot; 755 rounds strapped shot; 
16099 muskets, complete; 12649 complete sets of 
accoutrements; 118 sword belts; 75 rifles; 231 pairs 
harseman’s pistols; 22 horseman’s swords; 359 artil- 
lery swords; 43 drums; 40 fifes; 87,078 flints; 384,250 
cartridges; 5 markees; 152 horsemen’s tents; 25 hos- 
pital do.; 777 common do.; 1042 tent poles and pins; 
228 blankets; 6078 knapsacks; 3030 canteens; 853 
camp kettles; 202 cutlasses, &c. ’ { Columbian. 

The New York state prison report, for the year 
1814, makes the total number of convicts, remaining 
in prison on the last day of the yexr, to be 494, of 
which 213 were received into the prison during that 
year; and 215 had been discharged in the same 
term, viz. 10 by expiration of sentence, 176 by pz2r- 
don, and. 29 by death. Of the 494 remaining, are 419 
men, and 75 women; 350 are whites, and 144 blacks; 
490 are Americzns, and 94 foreigners; 45 are sen- 
tenced for life, 8 for more than 15 years, 33 for more 
than 12, 36 for more than 9, 26 for more than 7, 
116 for more than 5, and 250 for 5 years and under. 
Of these sentences, 18 will expire the present year. 
Among their crimes, 548 were sentenced for grand 
Jarceny, 73 for forgery, 21 for burglary, 14 for as- 


men, tweive women and fotr boys, from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, (thirty-five in all;) and it was 
conjectured it would have held fifteen more. Two 
women and nineteen men stood in a circle around 
the inside of the tree, which measured on the outside 
three feet from the ground, thirty-three feet in cir. 
cumference.. The top of the tree was broken off 
about nineteen feet high, and it was hollow to the 
top. The tree, though a mere shell, was green, its 
wood only four inches thick, was perfectly sound, 
excepting the door which had been cut. On the body 
of this extraordinary tree, there were several smail 
green limbs, and one large one near the top. 


On the same day, I examined an uncommon salt 
well in the town of Montezuma, New-York. It was 
dug more than ninety feet without finding water—a 
tew feet further a rocky substance was discovered, 
supposed to be salt. ‘This was bored, and water as 
salt as smart brine, burst through and filled the well, 
From the top of the curb to the bottom of the well, 
it measured 101 feét—the water ran over the top of 
the curb, and the owner told me it made three times 
as much salt from a gallon as the neighboring salt 
water. 

The late empress Josephine’s jewels.—At a lapidary’s, 
in New Bond:-str-et, was exhibited yesterday pri- 
vately a magnificent suite of ornaments, lately the 
property of Josephine, and consigned to this country 
by her son Eugene Beauharnois; they are intended 
for sale, at a fixed price for the whole, viz. 50,000 
guineas. They consist of three sets, comprising a 
diadem, tiara, aigrette, rings and broaches. The 
principal article is the first hamed: it is of rare and 





sault and battery, and 3S for various offences. Of the 
foreigners, 33 are Lrishnren, 25 Englishmen, 11 West 
Fadians, 6 Scotcimen, 4 Frenchmen, 4 Germans, 
4 Nova Scoti.men, 4 Canadians, 2 Guineans, 1 Hol- 
lanier, 1 Swede and 1 Portuguese. 

Triangular Valve Pump—We have lately attend- 
ed an experiment made with the triangular vaive 
pump, lately invented by Mr, Perkins. It was found 
to deliver double the quantity of water of the best 


beautiful workmanship, and adorned with opals, said 
to be matchless in the whole world, being collected 
together with great difficulty in countries remote 
from France; these precious stones are surrounded by 
brilliants of the finest water. Among the others are 
sapphires, emeralds and pink topazes; the emeralds 
are of the deepest color and perfectly clear. A sap- 
puire broach attracted much notice, it being of a 
matchless size, an incl: and a half one way, and an 
inch the other. They have been in London only a 


chain pumps with the same number of men, with! few days, and were consigned hither for a very short 


rnuch less exertion and fatigue, by a new application 
ef the power. ‘f'wo hoies, two inches in diameter, 
were made between the floor timbers of a brig, and 
the water let in through these holes in 16 minutes, 
Was discharged by this new pump in one minate. 

A particular description of this pump will not at 
present be given, as the inventor, we understand, 
will shortly send to England and France for patents. 

From experiments made in our river, we have no 
doubt that the inventor will succeed in making the 
vessel which has one of these pumps, discharge the 
water, im certain cases, by her own motion. Tf this 
iavention should prove as useful as we trust it will, 
1. certainly will deserve the attention of every ship 
owner, and the patronage of the proper guardians of 
our gallant navy. [Newburyport Herald. 

Mr. Maux, the famous brewer, of London, has 
petitioned parliament to have remitted the excise on 
tne beer he recently jost by the bursting of his vats. 
8560 barrels of ripe beer, 10 months old, were lost. 
‘Potal loss 23,000€. 


WATURAL CunrosiTiRs.— The author of the following 
is Elder EB. Smith—RBeing at Aurelius, New-York, 
oa the 17th September, 1810, I was requested to 
preach in a large hollow tree, in the town of Mentz, 
in the same state. After asseiubling in the tree and 


singing a psake, in the tune Amevica, I addressed 


Zs ° 





the throue of grace, and delivered a discourse from 


“°° 4; rg ae > . oar . ? a +99 
buke u, 12. Phere were present mthe tree, nuneteen 


~ 


space of time. The merchant to whom they were 
intrusted declined shewing them in the evening of 
yesterday; and all applicants were informed that 
they would not remain many hours longer in town. 
Eugene Beauharnois stated in his communication 
‘hat the object he had in view was to raise a sum of 
money to pay off the demands on the estate of Jose- 
phine, and in so doing he acted agreeably to her laat 
will and testament. [ London paper. 


The comedy of Matrimony was lately performed 
in London, the principal parts by Thomas Coutts, 
esq. an eminent banker worth four millions of dol- 
lars, and Miss Mellon, of the theatre Drury-lane, 
with accompaniments, as expressed on his bills—be- 
ing for the benefit of Miss Mellon, whose last appear- 
ance was in the play of “How to grow Rich,” with 
the afterpiece of Fortune’s Frolics.” 

Cure ror potson.—The legislature of South-Caro- 
lina have published “Cassan’s cure for poison, and 
the Lite of avattlesnake,’ discovered by a negro slave 
of that name; for which the assembly purchased 
his freedom, and granted him an allowance of 1001. 
per annum, during life. 

The Receipt—Take plantain and wild hoar-hound 
roots, fresh and dried, three ounces; boil them 10 
two quarts of water, to one quart. Of this decoc- 
tion the patient must take one-third part three morn: 
ings fasting successively. Hf he finds relief, conti 
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wué ituntil cured. If he firids.no effect from it after 
the third dose, it may be discontinued. The patient 
ynust. live on spare diet. If both ingredients cannot 
be obtained, one will answer; and in stimmer one 
handful of the roots and branches of each, will serve 
in place of thréé ounces of the roots of each. The 
drink of the patient to be a decoction of the root of 
golden tod, with a small addition of hoarhound and 
sassaftas, strengthened by 4 glass of rum and sweet- 
ened., 

Cusan’s cure for the bite of a rattésnake:—-Také of 
the roots of plantain or hoarhound (in summer foots 
and branches together) and 4 sufficient qrantity ; 

raise them in a mortar, and squeeze ouf the juice 
—of which, as sooi as possible; one spoonful; if he 
js swelled, you must force it down his throat. This 
generally will curé; but if the patient finds no relief 
in an hor after, you may give another spoonful— 
which never Fajls. If the roots are dried, they must 
be nee ith alittle water. ‘I’o the wound may 

. eaf of good tobacco, moistened with 







FEAM MILLS.—From a Cincinnati paper—Messrs, 
jaters—As several publications have lately appear 
gd relative to the operation of steam, the result of 
an eriment lately tried in the Cineianati Steam 
ay not be unacceptionable to your readers. 
22 pair of Burrstones, six feet diameter, 192 
were ground in 59 minutes. 
ir of the same diameter, 17 bushels 
ne hour, 

as adjudged by millers to have been 
ground im the best metchantable manner; and I am 
informed, that it still remains in the mill, for the 
inspection of judges. 

It may be proper to remark, that the high water 
having stoppéd the mill for some days, gave the mil- 
lers an opportunity of dressing the stones in the 
best manner. 


Improvement in lamps.—M. Bordier Marcet, rela- 
tive and successor of Ami Armand Marcet of Gene- 
va, inventorof the lamps witha current of air, has 
deen long advantageously known from the progress 
he had made in the art of illuminating in France. 
To add to the good opinion which our readers have 
conceived of him, we copy a certificate delivered by 
M. the mayor of the city of Valogne, dated May 21, 
1814. ? 

“We, the mayor and assistants of the city of Va- 
lorne, certify fhat after anexperiment continued from 


October last, the merit of the reverberators with | 


parabolic reflectors, invented by M. J. A. Bordier 
Marcet, is established beyond all doubt; that the 
wind and rain anjure very little the fise light, which 
they reflect to a great distance; that their effect is 
such as to enable a person to read with ease at-a dis- 
tance of 20 metres; that the expence of oil is very 


bashaw, he scized the property ofevery British sub- 
ject within his reach. They complained, remonr- 
strated, referred him 1o the laws of nations and the 
British prize courts, he answered—‘‘this is the true 


will pay my subjects what those of your king has stolen 
from them, with interest; the surplus shall be returned, 
but I command wor all to quit my dominions immediate- 
ly.’ And accordingly compelle.t their consul, and 
every one of that nation, to depart without delay.— 
This parrative is given by a gentleman of unques- 
tionable veracity, acquainted with the fact, and who 
saw them at Malta. | Nat. Fut. 
Newcasile, Dél. 14th May, 1812. 


Calcutta, June 8.—By a letter from Banka of the 
beginning of April, we learn that a most gallant ac- 
tion was fought on the 29th of March off Pulo Pan- 
gan, by captain Hall and the crew of the honorable 
company’s eruizér Antelope, who wiih the ship’s 
boats, assisted by two armed prows, attacked and 
dispersed an immense ficet of Malay pirate boats, at 
least eighty in number, taking thirty, of which four 
sunk after they had struck. ‘The engagement lasted 
from 9 A. M. till 4 P. M. and so desperate was the 
resistance made by the Malays, that only 14 prison- 
ers were taken alive out of the 50 boats which hard 
been captured. Each of the pirate boa's bad fon: 
small brass guns mounted and a numerous comple- 
ment of men. ' 

When we recollect the severe loss which ships of 
war have frequently sustained in taking and des- 
troying vessels of this description, we are at a loss 
to express our admiration of the skill and gallantry 


captain Hall’s, to engage successfully with such 
desperate odds. Weare informed that capt. Halt 
speaks in warm terms of the conduct of his first Neu- 
Itenant, Mr. Smith, as well as the rest of his officers 
and ship’s company. 


Rorat naxaver. Vienna, \uv 25,1514. A spler- 
did entertainment Jately took plece in the great hail 
of the riding school. One side of the gaileries had 
been reserved for the diplomatic corps, the other fer 
the guests of the court and the nobility, The se- 
cond gallery was for all the other guests. The 
court occupied st one of thé cxtremities an spart- 
ment magnificently decorated; twentysfour ladies, 
dressed inthe most brilliant gothic costume, rnc 





' 
' 


* 


covered with jewels, occupied the other extremty, 
lseated upon chairs ranged ina single line. 


Ds 


Tn 
were divided into four parties, distinguished hy { 
color of theit apparel. Their hats and (heir robes 
were eatirely embroidered with diamonds, and re- 
flected a most dazzling splendor. x 7 
At eight o’clock, as soon as the courto: the ladics 
n 


— 


> 
2 


ae 





> 
\ 
‘eye seated, twenty-four knights, clothed in the 
i Were seated, twenty-four Kneis, Choliic . 


most brilliant style, made their sppesrence upon 


trifing, each reverberator not cousuming on an Ave- horses richly cap iisoned. Each knight wos dceo 


rage more than one ounce and add one fifthteenth 
per hour. 

_ “We further certify, that our very extensive city 
13 now much better lichted with eighteen of M. Bor- 
dier’s reverberators, than it was formerly with forty 
of the old construction.” 


A fact, ar fair retaliation. Abdout eighteen months 


since, Ali Bashaw, of the Movea, bordering on the | 


Adriutic, fitted out and loaded two vessels for ports 


in that sea, to enter which, the British required | 
every cargo to be aec yapauued by a licence, This lwwine 
His vessels were taken, |magnificently served Up. 


the honest Greek desnised. 


i age fo Malta and condemned, with their lading, |supper Was very} 
ar ee oe - . ere @ : — _ . % 

r. eh S43 wisn, formal, and what the British term, ajat 7 o clocs. ‘ 
[air trial. The moment the intelligence reached the to it, ana rt was 





rated with a searf of the same color with his hidy. 
Afier having saluted the sovereigns, they all pro- 
ceeded likewise to s.tute their ladies, and then the 
| eame commenced. They sirick down with the tanec 
and the javelin, many casques pliced at different (is- 
tances. They afterwards coursed the ring, and the 
entertainment ended by evolutiens and marches ¢x?- 
louted with the greatest precision. When the court 
had retired, the knights went to offer their hands to 
their ladies to conduct them to the dining hal’, 








-pe the tavie was spreack of forty eigh COWS, 
The appearsnee of oles 


7 


; % j 4 
remarkable. The ball comer nocd 


Two thousand persons were tm. 


‘ ? H rat bh... 
tne most Drikisaat tiat bad Vey wcooR 


law, mere simple retaliation; out of your property. I 


which couli have enabled so smalla force as that of 
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fjiven. In general, this entertainment not only satis- 
lied the expectations of the spectators, but even sur- 
passed them. The beauty of the ladies, their dres-, 
and the prodigious quantity of diamonds they wor, 
above all things, excited admiration. 


Premature burial. On Sunday last, after the per- 
formance of the funeral service over the remains of a 
woman in Shoreditch church-yard, and when the coi: 
fin had been neatly covered with earth, a moan was 
heard from the grave, which arrested the hand of the 
grave digger; it was followed with anoiher which 
convinced him that the sound came from the coffin. 
No time was lost by the persons still remaining 
around the grave to open it, when the woman was 


found struggling for breath. She was immediately 


carried into the vestry room, where she revived, and 
was shortly afterwards carried home.— Lon. paper. 


Emerick Preny, ah Hungarian nobleman, who was 
travelling on the 31st of August, near Debreezen, 
alighted trom his carriage to shoot some ducks, di 
reciing his servants to proceed. The report of the 
fun roused eight or ten shepherds’ dogs that were 
tending numerous flocks in these extensive unculti- 
vated plams—who tore him in pieces before assist- 
ance could arrive. —id. 


Danine swinptrn. Proma London paper of Oct. 
28, 1814. L.st night, a lady, with the exterior of a 
worn of fashion and fortune, drove up to the door 
of an eminent haberduasher’s, in the vicinity of So- 
ho, in a splendid carriage, with footmen in rich live- 
ries. On alghtingand entering the shop, some of 
the young men attended to receive her commanus— 
bur she exiled for the mastcr, said she wanted a va- 
riety of tuings, an] would not communicate with any 
one else. The master bein; apprised of her wishes, 
an.i tearful of affronting a customer of her rank an i 
distinction, although not in the habit of attending 
customers, came from his parlor to serve her. She 
immediately proceeded to look-out a variety of goods 
particularly lace, of which she purchased to the 
amount of almost 500. The articles being packed 
up, she desired one of her footmen ‘o bring ler bank- 
e:’s book from the pocket of the carriage. The foot- 
mao returned and said he could not find it, on which 
she expressed considerable surprise and disappoint 
ment, being certain she had put it there on leaving 
home ‘Turning to the haberdasher, she then said 
he must send one of his young men to get the money 

but he declined the proposition, and went himsel:, 
conceiving it the safer course. After a drive to 2 
remote part of the town, the carriage stopped at a 
very large and handsome house, the door was open- 
ed, and they went in. The haberdasher was shewn 
into a parlor, where there were two persons when he 
entered—one of them # youth, the other a grave. 
looking middle-aged gentleman. The lady not re- 
turning with the money, he expressed some surprise, 
of which the strangers for some time took no notice 
—biit on his becoming impatient in consequence of 
suspecting a fraud, they proceeded to use violence 
aiid force him into a strait jecket. An explanation 
ensued, which led toa discovery that he was in a 
privaie mad-house; that the lady had been there on 
the preceding day, and made every preparation for 
the reception of her husband, whom she described 
as 2 madman who fancied that he was a haberdash 
er, anid had been robbed and ruined by thieves and 
swindlers, that from the documents and references 
which she had furnish: d them with, they tad no sus- 
picion of a trick, and that on delivering him to them 
she drove awav, bu‘ whither, they knew not, she be 


igg a perfect stranger. It appears that the lady, the’ 





cu.chman, and the two footmen, are all one knot of 
swindlers. 


Tue sastinapo. London, Jan.3, 1815. The Turk. 
ish frigate called the Camel, Abciallah Hamed, com- 
mander, was recently employed in coilec:ing the an- 
nual iribute of the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Grecian Archipelago. While at anchor off Myti- 
lene, the following tragical circumstance took place. 
A Greck, being unable or unwilling to. pay the as- 
sessment, had been conveyed on board ship, and af- 
ter undergoing repeated bastinadoes, wes threatened 
with further punishment. Having next day refused 
compliance, his wife and daughter were, by Hamed’s 
order, put to death, afler treatment too cruel to de- 
seribe. This scene took place in the presence of 
the wretched husband, who, maddened by the sight, 
devoted himself te destruction to obtaimgeyenge for 
such outrages on the common feelings of @ature.— 





While the crew were asleep, he gaTpag sowder 
chamber, and fired it. An instantan ae ion, 
which scattered burning fragments over = 


boring islands, announced the terrible catuiStrpphe 
the inhabitants. What remained of the frig 
speedily consumed; and, of the crew, 160 perishe 
The survivors, including Hanied the commaiidgr, 
were dreadfully muulated. - 





Anima sacaciry. J’ram a London 
following remarkable proof of .n) 
given last week at Nousard, in I 
borhood had long been infested by, 
and the inhabitants, at length, suc 
ing him to a spot under which they ha 
mense pit. When it was announced that the ma- 
vauder was a captive,a great crowd assembled to 
view him, and a fine little boy, in his eagerness to 
have apeep, fell in by the side of the animal. A 
shriek of terror instsatancously burst from the crowd 
—and i: was supposed that the child would be in- 
stantly devoured; their expectations, however, were 
agreeably disappointed; the wolf seemed more in- 
tent on ruminating on his embarrassed situation, than 
in satisfying his appetite: arope was then let down 
to the boy, and he was desired to lay hold of it, in 
order to be drawn out: here a ludicrous scene took 
place—the wolf and the boy both eagerly seized the 
rope, but the former possessing superior strength, 
succeeded in grasping it between his paws and teeth. 
The stoutest of the persons assembled, then prepar- 
ed to end his existence with clubs and other wea- 
pons when he should ascend, but he eluded their vi- 
gilance, by several bold springs, and got off clear.— 
The poor boy was drawn up, without having suffer- 
ed, even from the effects of fear. 


CHaRLesToN MARKET.—.Messrs. Skrine & Duhke— 
Please to publish for the information of the citizens 
generally, the following statement of articles brought 
to the Centre Market, fromthe 1st of April, 1814, 
to the 3lst of March, 1815, inclusive, viz: 

For the Quarter, ending the 30th June 1814. Beeves, 
1652: C:lves, 1973; Hogs, 1295; Sheep, 874; Goats, 
72; Lambs, 786; Deer, 18; Fish, (strings) 5646;— 
Waggons and C«rts from tre Country, 246 

For the Quarter, ending the 30th Sept 1814. Beeves, 
3452; Calves, 1568; Hogs, 1060; Sheep, 783; Goats, 
110; Lambs, 783; Deer, 15; Fish (strings) 5423;— 
Waggons ani Car's from the country, 471. 

For the Quarter, ending the 31st Dec. 1814. Beeves, 
4066; Caives, 434; Hogs, 5142; Sheep, 96; Gor'lss 
59; Lambs, 188; Deer, 86; Fish (strings) 6838; 
W -ggons ani Carts from the country, 628. 

For the Quarter, ending the 34st March, 1819.— 
Beeves, 2432; Calves, 459, Hogs, 4009; Siicep, 695; 
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@oats, 51; Lambs, 36; Deer, 54; Fish (strings) 565; 
Waggons and Carts from the country, 509. 
Aggregate—Beeves, 11,602; Calves, 4434; Hogs, 
11,506; Sheep, 3226; Goats, 269; Lambs, 1793;— 
Deer, 173; Fish (strings) 18,472; 1053 waggons and 
carts from the country, with homespun, cider, ba- 
con, fruit, hogs lard, butter, poultry, &c. &c. 
JOUN M. HOFF, clerk. 


Cuatous cast or Bicamntr.—From a London paper. 
On Saturday Elizabeth Shaw was charged by Mr. 
James Brooker with bigamy, she having married him 
during the life time of her first husband, Charles 
Shields, well knowing at the time of her second 
marriage, that her first husband was livihg: the pri- 
soner is a young woman of respectable connections, 
and extremely interesting in her appearance. From 
the circumstances of the case as they were detailed, 
it appeared that Mr. Shields and Mr. Brooker had 
both been declared admirers of the lady for some 


Shields—Mr. B. was dismissed; and on the day fix- 
ed, the 23d February last, she was married at Christ 
Church, to Mr. S. Scarcely had they quitted church, 
before she repented the choice she had made, and 
before an hour hi«l expired eloped from her new 
jord, and a second time gave permission to Mr. 
Brooker to address her: the preliminary steps were 
soon arranged, and on the 27th of February, four! 
days after her first marriage to Mr Shields at Christ 
Church, sie was led to the parish church of St. 
George the Martyr, by Mr. Brooker, and a second 
time pronounced the marriage vows. It appeared 
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were picked up, and the wet females had reached 


the Shore, it was happily found that not one of them 


was struck or received the least injury from the 


mast and rigging which fell among them, and all 
escaped with no other hurt than what their minds 
received from the fright and their bodies from the 
ducking-—N. Y. Columtiun. 


Singular good luck.—On the farm of Mr. Peter 


Hageman, at Cow Neck, Long Island, his hogs lately 


rooted up a quantity of gold and silver amounting 
to 220 dollars—ihe gold being English guineas. It 
is supposed to have lain there since the revolutiona- 


ry war. 


€ 


Launch of the Nelson.—On Monday the 10th of 


July, 1814, the Nelson, the large 
ship ever built in England, was launched at the Kings 


Yard, Woolwich. 

The following are her dimensions: 
time. “At length the preference was given to Mr.| Length on the range of the lower deck, from Fe. Ji: 
the rabit of the stem to the rabit of the 


stern post 


205 


Length from the aft part of the fife rail to the 


from the testimony of Mr. Brooker, sen. who was! Perpendicular height from the under side of 


present at his son’s marriage, that she stated the 
circumstance of her previous marriage with Mr. 





Shields, but said it was of no force, inasmuch, as it| Length of the foremast 


had not been consummated. he was fully com- 


mitted for trial at the assizes. 


Cure ror wens.—From a New-York paper-—Mr. 
Editor.—Reading an account of a wen extracied, a 
friend of mine (Mr. William G. Forbes) mentioned 
a case wherein he had witnessed ay entire cure of! 
one of the largest wens, by the most simple means. 
His son was unfortunately afflicted for many years! 
by one of those tumors, when a very respectable | 
azighbor (Mr. Samuel Hallock) told the circum. 
stance of a young schcol girl effecting a cure of one 
by rubbing it every day, as she passed to and from 








then resorted to by the young man, and in the course | 


of the summer the tumor disappeared. This juice} 


choose to adopt it for a remedy. W. 


Burthen in tons 
Establishment of men 


| Gun-deck 
Middle, do. 
Upper, do. 
school, with the juice of MILK OR WILD COTTON WEEDs | Quarter, do 
which finally destroyed the wen. This remedy was) Forecastle 


32 32 prs. 
34 24 
54 18 
6 12 
212 


fore part of the figure head 214 
Length of the Keel for tonnage 170 
Breadth moulded 52 
Breadth extreme $2 
Breadth to the out side of the main walls 54 
Depth in the hold 23 
Perpendicular height from the under side of 

the false keel to the upper part of the fi- 

gure head 35 

the false keel to the upper part of the tail: 

rail 65 

118 

| Diameter 3 
Length of the main mast 427 

Di.meter 3 

Length of the main-top. mast ?7 

Length of the main-yard U9 

Diumeter 2 

Draft of water § ok ss 


2617 494 
875 


st line of battle 


i 


6 
10 
11 


@ © CD OD aM 


Diving Reli. ~The gentlemen who manage the div-. 


must he applied several times aday fora length of |i" bell, and who, last summer, were daily bringing 
time, and it will give a happy result to all who may} UP Curiosities from the sunken wreck of the British 


ifrigate Hussar, C. M. Pole, commander, at Hurt 
|Gate, are now employed in diving into the hull of 


Singular accident—Oa Sunday last several per-|the sloop of war Mercury, J. Montague, command 
sons of the Baptist persuasion were baptised by im-'er, sunk in 1777, in the Novih river, opposite Mr. 
mersion in the East river, Corlear’s Hook. Among} Roulet’s seat, 7 miles from th: City. From the wreck 
the assem lv of spectators who attended to witness|of the Mercury have been brought up, mest of her 
the sulemn performance, a number of women with! guns, in a perfect state, some demijohns of liquor, 
afew children had got on board a sloop which lay|pvottles of wine, rum, porter, chisa bowls rivetted 
aground careening towards the shore. On the cler-/ with silver, &c. &c. attached to which sre oysters 
§yman walk ng into the water, the people in the|/and clam shells. Tuese articles, particularly the 
sloop went to the upper side of her deck, the bet liquor, sell for enormous prices, owing, no doubt, 
ter to view the proceeding. The sudden change of; to their improvement from nearly 40 years seclusion 


their weight to the other sie righted the sloop and) from the air. 


threw her down off shore with such violence that the} 


board, 


A friend having put in our possession Steel’s List 

people were precipitate iato the river, and the ves-' for Octover, 1732, we find that ihe Lfussar was sunk 
 ] . . ' a ~ . ~ 

sel’s mast broken off near the deck and dropt over-| by rumning on the rocks at [iuvl Gate in 1779, and 


eiy of the concourse direcied to the scene of danger; | nirg fowlof a eheveawx de frize in 1777. 


Where, after the scattered umbrefies, bognets, &c.! 





evew-lork paper, 1814. 


An alarming cry was uttered, and the anxi-| that the Mercury went down in cousequence of run- 
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Thief éatching—We have seen a recipe—how to 
cook a dolphin—which commences with—catch him 
first. —The following is an illustration. 

One night last week, the Blackstone Company’s 
store in this town was broken open, and a valuable 
piece of gingham stolen. A few days after, it was 
discovered concealed under some boards.on a wharf. 
Tuesday night last being very dark, the gingham 
was replaced, and a man set to watch in a store hard 
by, who fearing the game might escape, attached a 
eord to the gingham, the othér end of which he took 
with him into the store, and patiently waited the 
event. He had hardly séated himself ere he felt a 
nibbling, and very soon a full dite, when, rushing 
from his concealment, he succeeded in securing a 
full grown villain, who, with an accomplice, were 
shortly after safely lodged in the jug. yi 

Providence Patriot, Jun. 7, 1815. 


Modern Practice and High Authority. 
Court of Common Piéas. 
Mr. Sergeant Best —“1 sée my Lord, iW Mr. 
)—’s bill of particulars, that he charged 1172. for 
his bill of costs, in a catuse where the original subject 
of litigation was only 1317!!! | 
Sir James Mansfeld, “You know very well Bro- 
ther Best, that such things ank verY common!!!” 
London Times, November 23, 1810. 


Saw Fish—Two Saw Fish were caughi on Satur- 
day and Monday last, in Mr, W. S. Bennett’s Mill 
Pond, on James Island. The one measured 14 feet 
long and 4 1-2 feet across the fins; the other 15 feet 
tong, and 5 feet across the fins. 

Charlesion papier, July 6, 1814. 


Running.—Recently two young men, sons of Mr. 
Josiah Dunham, of Woodbridge, New Jersey, when 
hunting for rabbits ina late deep snow, did actually 
starta red fox, well grown and firm, and after chas- 
ing him for five hours, from field to field, and wood 
to wood, overtook and killed him with aclub.—/ 
severe task for a horse. 


Mortality —Lord William Stewart, commander 
of the Conquéstador, captain Duff, of the marines, 
4 midshipmen, and 24 men, died, between the 27th 
June, and the 16th July, of fever. 

Plymouth, ( Eng.) Aug. 81. 


Personal bravery—From a Milledgeville, Georgia, 
paper of February 25, 1814-—In the heat of general 
Floyd’s engagement, one of capt. Thomas’s pieces of 
artiliery, had, at one time, but three men lett, and 
the matchmen were shot down in succession. At 
this important crisis, when the SAVUEES, rushing 
with the impeiuosity of a torrent, seemed determin 
ed to take possession of the cannon; when ten men, 
out of thirteen, were weltering in their gore; and 
nothing but inevitable destruction appeared to await 
the remaining three, Ezekel 4%. Atiaway with he- 
roic firmness, wrested the traversing hand-spike 
from the carriage of the gun, exclaiming to his two 
brave comrades—‘with this I will defend the piece, 
as long as Eounstand—we musi not give up the gun, 
boys—seize the first wespon you can lay your hands 
upon, and stick te your posts, until the last!” At 
this critical juncture, wien noluing but savage des- 
truction stared owr heroes in the face, a company of 
musketmen, caine up to their relief, and by a sharp 
and well directed fire, soon repulsed the enemy, 

We notice this example of delizerate bravery, be- 
oiuse we think Mr. Attaway deserves more altention 
and gratitude than he has received. 


man distiriguished Himsétf, and publicly received 
the approbation of that gallaht officer. Wohien tndi- 
an atidxeity conipelled another resort to atts, to 
chastise thém for thei agp'ressions, Attdway was 
again thé first, Among his yotithful compatriots, ta 
enrol himself a voluntééer in thé ranks, for thé de: 
fence of the staté; and fie déserves its gratitudé.— 
No other motive than that which springs from a well 
directed amor patria, could induce him to fly tothe 
banher of his country; for his exertions, as a fes- 
pectable citizen, always insured him a decent com- 
petericy. ! | 


North-Carolina riflemen.—A little citcumstatice 
not otherWisé important than as marking the charaé- 
ter ahd skiH of the North Carolina riflemen, occur- 
red some time ago in Forsyth’s corps, whith wé 
have not yét séén in ahy newspaper of this state, and 
which ought béforé this to have appeared in the 
Star. As thé story is told, a schooner from the 
Canada sidé of thé St. Lawreiice sailed along the 
river at no great distance from Ogdensburg, where 
a centinel of this gallant corps was posted on the 
bank, who thought the opportunity of trying his 
rifle too favorable to be missed. He accordingly 
singled out the best dressed man on board the vessel 
and fairly knocked him over. The British schooner 
not suspecting a formidable enemy sc near, immedi- 
ately opened a tremendous fire of great guns aid 
musketry, while the Carolimian stood quite uncon- 
cerned behind a large beech tree, and very leisurely 
reloaded his rifle. As soon as the British slackenéed 
fire, he peeped out from behind his covert and 
brought down another -tall fellow. The schooner 
now thought it prudent to claw off, and had just es- 
caped out of rifle shot (not however without a part- 
ing salute from Beech fort) when the guard from 
Ogdensburg came up and enquired about the firing. 
The sentry very coolly observed that he had just had 
an engagement with a British schooner, but she had 
unluckily for him succeeded in getting off with only 
a small loss in killed and wounded!—Raleigh Star. 


RestenaTion! Washington, M. T.10th Sept. 1813. 
SIR—It pleased col. Constant to put me under ar- 
rest, a day or two after the departure of the 3d regi- 
ment from New Orleans—in which situation I have 
continued bereft of my sword in those eventful hours 
of danger. It appears to me from a clause of gen. 
Fournoy’s letter, which you were pleased to read 
to me, thatno order or arrangement for my trial has 
yet taken place; which continues my privations in 
a degree beyond the power of buman fortitude to 
sustain. 

[ have, therefore, to apply to you for alleviation 
of my condition; by permitting me to remain at or 
in the vicinity of Natchez, until informed of the 
scat of my trial, where I shall promptly attend. 

I cannot conceive it within the spirit of our laws, 
that [should be carted about like an European male- 
factor to the assize, for the purpose of adjudication. 

To a situation so horrible, and oppression so se- 
vere, any resort i3 preferable; I have, therefore, 
through you, to request of general Fiournoy to uac- 
cept this as my letter of resignation, to take effect 
on the 3ist December. The distance from my home 


justifies the request. 


In leaving the service, Jam not abandoning the 
cause of repudlicanism, but yet bope to brandish 
ithe glittering steel in the field, and carve my way 





At Newman’s! 
ever memorable battles in East Florida, this yourgiaboye, in passing»yby the pale-faced moon, lt shalt 


to aname which shail prove my country’s neglect: 
and when the mortal part shal! be closeited in the 
dust, and the soul shall wing its flight for the regions 
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hang my hat upon brilliant Mars, and make a report cloud with a very slow motion, and apparently cir- 
to each superlative star—and arriving at the portals|cumscrived dimensions; for, at the great lattitude at 
of Heavén’s high chancery, shall demand of the at-|which it was, its diameter did not appear more than 
tending. angel to be usliered into the presence of/a few feet. Presently, its motion increased, the 


WAsHvINGTON, cloud rolled over itself with a noise resembling that 
1 an, sir, &c. ROSS BIRD, Captain _|of continual thunder. A terrible explosion ‘took 

| 31 U.S. reg. inf |place; the noise ceased; the cloud divided itself; at 

Lieut. col. G. C. Russel. the same instant, the inhabitants of several com- 


munes were struck with ‘terror at seeing fallin 

around them, stones of a very considerable size, 
making holes in the earth several inches in depth.— 
j The count de Villeneuve, prefect of the department 
has collected several of them. M. Lemoureux has 
sent his brother, who is very curious in such research- 
es, tothe place, to obtain al] the information he car 
procure. ‘The stones collected at Agen resenibled 
those found at L’Aigle, Landes, and other places; but 
they are of a clearer grey and a thinner consistency. 
If they came from the moon, they must belong to a 
more refined manufacture, gag have hitherta 
: aT en he seen. M. Lemoureux proposes to deposit these beau- 
boy will bring you this, and put pigtail in his pocket) ig. Rat ign at the matitaté, aha we shall tien 


when bort. Best ia London at the black boy in se- ; Rie 
ven diles, where go, acks for the best pigtail, pound i eite agg to judge of them.—Journal de Pris, 
. =a > we 


pigtail will do and am short of shirts, only took two : 
whereof one is wored out, and tother most, but don’t} Wonderful Travelling. The steam-hoat Furrpy, 
forget the pigtail, as 1 not had a quid to chor since ;¢aPt- Bunker, sailed from this place on Sunday morn- 
Thursday. Dear Tom, as for shirts, yor size will do|!"§> afler 9 o’clock; arrived at Albany in 20 hours, 
only longer, 1 like them long—get one at present—|remained there 7 hours; left there on Monday, af- 
bestat Tower hill, and cheap—But be particular to/|ter 12 o’clock, and got back herein 19 hours, before 
go to 7 diles at the black-boy for the pig tail, and |7 o’clock yesterday morning—thus having perform- 
Dear ‘Tom acks for pousd best pig tail, and let it be ed a passage from New York to Albany, a distance 
goud—ceptain’s boy will put the pig tail in his pock- af 160 miles, and back again, besides stopping at the 
et, he likes pig tail, so ty it up. Dear Tom, shall be |different landings going and coming, in forty-six 
up on Monday, there or thereabouts—not so particu |hours——an occurrence, we presume, never equalled 
lar fur the shirt, as the present can be washed, but|in this country. The whole distance was at least 
don’t forget the pig tail without fail, so am your|320 miles, and was run without a sail up, or any ad- 
loving brother. T.P. |vantage whatever from the wind, in 29 hours, mak. 

P. 5.—Dont forget the pig-tail. ing a general average of & miles and one fifth in an 
hour, [The engine was stopped over 20 times on 

Fire. Between the hours of 9 and 10 o’clock of|passages, 8 of which each way, were at regular 
the i1th July, 1814, the inhabitants of Wilmington, |landing places. And the weight on the safcty-valve 
N.C. were alarmed by acry of fire. This alarm im-javeraged less than 3 lbs. during the whole time; 
mediately followed a severe clap of thunder. The|when 8 lbs. would have driven the boat nine miles 
lightning had struck the house near the New Mar-|an hour.} Ten or even seven years ago, nothing short 
ket belonging to Messrs. John and E. Hall, in which|of supernatural agency was supposed capable of 
John Sinclair, captain of the private armed ship Gen-jeffecting what we now see accomplished by the ge- 
eral Armstrong resided, and which contained be-/nius of Mr.Fulton. Since the invention of balloons, 
tween 3V and 40 stand of arms and about 50 Ibs. ofi\no human contrivance has given to motion and con- 
powder made up in cartridges. The powder ex-|veyance such speed and certainty, with equal safe- 
pluted, carrying away the roof and making a total|ty and comfort, «s the establishment of steam-boats; 
wreck of the building. go one was in the house/by whicha person is now carried 160 miles in one 
except captain Sinclair, who had been some time in|day, ant brought home the next, and performs his 
bed and asleep on the second floor. A storm of;journey in about the same time it formerly required 
heavy rain was falling which prevented the fire|to go to Amboy, Sandy-Hook, or ayy distance of 20 
irom spreading. Lanterns were procured and a/miles aad back again. So astonishing and beneficial 
serrch made for the remains, if they possibly could!is this truly admirable American invention. —V. YF. 
be found, of the captain. To the astonishment of all! Co/umbian. 
he was discovered in the entry of the ground floor, | ; 
scarcely hurt. The first notice he had of this dread-|_ Tar Conumarsa pamer—Prom te Philadelphia 
ful event was, when he awoke, to find himself seat-| Gazette—This bridge, over the Susquehannah, at 
ed on the lower floor, with the descending ruins) Wright’s Ferry, is finished and accommodates tra- 
tumbling about his head. Two wounds he had re-|Vellers with a safe and speedy passage over one of 
ceived on the head which the doctor did not think |the largest rivers in North America. This work may 
required a dressing, and a small contusion on the|be justly considered the proudest monument of the 
riguthand. Hie escape is next to miraculous. jarts ever erected in the United States, 

Whien the project was. first stated, it appeared 

Fall of Stones. M.Lemourenux, an able naturalist,!so stupendous and so far above the reach of human 
an eye-witness of the fall of stones at Agen on thejexertion, that it was generally ridiculed for its ex- 
Sih, has transmitted the following relation to the in-|travagance. Even eminent practical architects.con- 
stitute, the general depot of all that is scientific and |sidered it as chimerical. The idea of building a per- 
curious in France. “At eleven in the morning, the|/manent bridge over a bold, rapid and turbulent 
sky was pure, calm and transparent, as it is almost)stream of more than a mile in extent was.too vast for 
always in the southern provinces, and as it so rarely| minds only accustomed to contemplate ordinary dif- 
18 On our foggy banks of the Seine. On a sudden, in| ficulties; and most of the few who perceived the 
the north-west, appeared ata great distance, a dark! practicability et the undertaking, belicved that no+ 


Sailor’s letter. The following, says a London pa- 
per, is a genuine letter from a sailor, on his return 
from an Jadia voyage: 

Warren Hastings’ East Indiaman, ef Graves. 
end, March 24, 1813. *q 

Dear Brother Tom,—Tuis cums hoppin to find 
you in good health, as it leaves me safe anchor’d | 
here yesterday at p. m. after a pleasant voyage, toler- 
uble short and few squalls. Dear 'Tom—Hopes to 
find poor old father siout, and am quite out of pig- 
tail. Sights of pigtail at Gravesend, but unfortu- 
nately not fit fora dog tochor. Dear Tom, captain’s 
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thing short of a great national exertion would be 
adequate to carry it into effect. 

The great enterprize, however, has been accom- 
plished by a private company in about two years. 
The state it is understood holds a part of the stock, 
but advanced no money until the work was done. 

The bridge is built on 55 massy stone piers or pil- 
lars, including the abutments, all of the most sub- 
stantial workmanship. The piers are 40 feet long in 
the direction of the stream; 12 feet thickand 25 feet 
high above low water. ‘The huge columns are built 
in the most solid manner with very large stones (ma- 
ny of which may be seen in each pillar of several 
tons weight) and are all founded on solid rock below 
the bed of the river. Competent judges pronounce 
them amply sufficient to resist the greatest fury of 
the flood. 

The piers are placed at equal distances of about 
110 feet, measuring from and to their respective 
centres. The breadth of the stream is 5343 feet; 
the length of the bridge is 5686 feet—the excess of 
353 feet is taken up in reaching from the water’s edge 
on each side, to each side of the bank. 

The superstructure is of wood—long pieces of 
timber are put together on architectural principles, 
and from pier to pier, giving the bridge a small cur- 
vature between each. Those timbers are so large, 
numerous and skilfully put together, that loaded 
waggons passing over the bridge produce scarcely 
any perceptible shaking of the frame. 

The bridge erected on the piers is thirty feet wide, 
with a partition in the middle of strong frame work; 
which, as well as the psrapet or side wall, is about 
five feet above the floor, weather-boarded on both 
sides and capped with shingles, by which the timbers 
are well secured against the weather—exciting the 
idea of great strength and durability, and the whole 
presenting as complete a specimen of architecture, 
on as great scale as any perhaps to be found in any 
ather country. It cost about one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

The citizens of Columbia, in Lancaster county, 
were the projectors of this great undertaking, and 
by their perseverance have accomplished a work 
which entitles them to a high rank among the bene- 
factors of the nation. 

The undertakers were Messrs. Henry and Samuel 
Slaymaker, of Lancaster county, and Mr. John Wol- 
cot of Connecticut—the last of whom we under- 
stand was the principal architect, all of whom have 
Fist claim to the gratitude of their country and of 
posterity. R 

The first stone was laid in September, 1812, and 
the bridge was opened for public use on the Ist day 
of Decemebr, 1814—the very day on which the con. 
tractors had, two years before, bound themselves to 
have it finished, and it gives us pleasure to add, that 
RO serious accident happened during all that time, to 
any of the hands employed or others concerned. 


. The bridge is built where the main road from Phi-} 


tadelphia to Pittsburgh crosses the river. 


American Piles. From the Boston Patriot. The 
writer of this article has lately seen a specimen of 
Files manufactured in this vicinity, which has every 
appearance of being equal to any which are imported. 
Tiney have been used for various purposes, and are 
highly approved. 

It deserves notice that the these files are made by 
a machine, wholly the invention of Mr. Joun Harcu, 
a young mechanic now residing in Hingham, where 
his connexions are living. It is said that no machine. 
ry has ever before been invented, even in England, 


kind is only about three hundred and fifty dollars, 
and when in operation, makes from eight to twelve. 
dozen of 12 inch files ina day. A short time be- 
fore the close of the late war, this machine was 
brought into operation. It has cost the inventor 
much (ime, labor, and expense, and claims for him 
the patronage of the friends of the useful arts. This 
young, enterprising mechanic has succeeded in his 
undertaking by the force of his genius and persever- 
ing application, unassisted by superior advantages, 
Mechanics are invited to patronize this useful ac- 


quisition. 


Cast Iron.—From a late London publication—It 
has been mentioned that cast-iron, when ata certain 
degree of heat, may be cut like a piece of wood with 
a common saw. The discovery was announced in a 
letier from M. Duford, director of the iron-works at 
Montelaire, to M. D’Arcet, and published in the 
Annales de Chimie. ‘This experiment was tried at 
Glasgow, with complete success, by a gentleman of 
the philosophical society there ; who, in the presence 
of the workmen belonging to an ironmonger, cut with 
the greatest ease a bar of cast-iron, previously heat- 
ed to a cherry red, with a common carpenter’s saw, 
m the course of less than two minutes ; the saw was 
not in the least injured by the operation. 


BRITISH NATURALIZATION—1740, 13th year of Geo 
13—Chapier 3, the act entitled, “An act for the bet- 
ter supply of mariners and seamen to serve his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war, and on board merchant ships and 
other trading ships and privateers.” 

Sec. 2 “An act for the better encouraging of fo- 
reign mariners and seamen to come and serve on 
board ships belonging to this kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that every such foreign mariners or seamen 
who shall from and after the first day of Janua- 
ry, 1739, have fzithfully served during the time of 
war on board any of his majesty’s ships of war, or 
any merchant or othgr trading ship or ships, vessek - 
er vessels, or privateers (which at the time of such 
service shall belong to any of his majesty’s subjects 
of Great Britain) for the space of two years, shall 
to all intents and purposes be deemed and taken to 
be a natural born subject of his majesty’s kingdom 
of Great Britain, and have and enjoy the privileges, 
power, right and capacities which such foreign mas 
riner or seaman could, should or ought to have had 
and enjoyed in case he had been a native born sub- 
ject of his majesty and actually-a native within the 
kingdom of Great Britain. 

[Statutes at large, 6th vol. p. 379.] 


Musketry. Wt is an important fact, that 84 shots 
are fired by hired troops, to kill one man; the bat- 
tles of Marengo and of Austerlitz, are in proof that 
the number kiiled was in that proportion.—/urora. 


Masonic. A short time since, the French priva- 
teer Le Puret captured the Irish brig Two Friends, 
when a short conversation commenced between the 
French and British captains; and the signals of ma- 
sonry were interchanged between them: Merien- 
court, the French captain, generously bestowed the 
prize, with her csrgo, on captain Campbell, as a to- 
ken of respect for the ancient and illustrious craft; 
and the brig proceeded unmolested on ber voyage.— 
Several lodges have testified their approbation of 
this gallant Frenchman’s conduct; and the Union 
Lodge of Limerick has resolved to present him with 
an elegant cup, value 100 guineas, with an appro- 





for making files. For this the inventor has obtained 
apatent. The cost of erecting a machine of this 


END OF SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. IX. 


priate inscription to commemorate this illustrious 
example of masonic virtue.—Halifux paper. 
: ; ~ 
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Oliver Evans’ Appeal. 

3 Baltimore, October 14, 1815. 

In the circuit court of the United States, for the 
district of Maryland, held at Baltimore, in May term 
1815, came on to trial several causes, Oliver Evans 
vs. Suadry flour millers, for infringement of his pa- 
tent right, by using his improvements in the manu- 
facture of flour without his license. The case, E- 
vans vs. Exvtas Exicort, lasted five days, exciting 
unusual interest in the city. Messrs. Pinkney, Har- 
per and Williams, counsel for the plaintiff— Messrs. 
Martin, Purviance, Key and Grosvenor, counsel for 
the defendant. Judges Duvall and Houston presid- 
ing. 
The plaintiff produced witnesses to prove the use 
of his improvement by the defendant, and also seve- 
ral respectable witnesses, viz. colonel David Niven, 
James Stroud, Esq. Thomas Phillips, Esq. who tes- 
tified to prove the great utility of the plaintiff’s im- 
provements in the manufacture of flour, viz. in im- 
proving the manufacture by keeping the meal in con- 
stant motion while warm, exposing it to the action 
of the air to cause the heat to expel the moisture, to 
make it bolt better, and the flour keep sweet longer; 
in saving full half the labor of attendance, and mak. 
ing the remaining half easier; in supplying the 
stones and bolts more regularly; in equalizing the re- 


scending strap balances the ascending one, and when 
elevating 5 bushels meal per hour, is loaded regu- 
lariy with about 23 lbs. of meal, and when elevating 
300 bushels wheat per hour is loaded with about 77 
ibs. regularly resisting); that the stones and bolts 
could be as regularly attended by hand as by the 
machinery; that there is no time lost by stopping 
the grinding of grain to grind over the middlings; 
that as much superfine flour can be made in the old 
as in the new mode, and with as little waste; that the 
}machinery often caused waste; that the rats often 
eat the strap; and cockroaches got’ into the cases, 
&c. &c. That the defendant’s mills wanted water, 
and grain at times; they grind not half as much as 
rated at by the plaintiff. Consequenuy he was enti- 
titled to but little for their use. 

Embarrassed as the testimony in favor of the ims 
provenient was, by this confused mass of contradic- 
tory testimony; yet the jury perceiving the irresis- 
table propensity to use the improvements, gave the 
plaintiff liberal damages in all the cases, one only 
excepted. 

But in this particular case, the defendant, Eliag 
Ellicott, produced four respectable witnesses to prove 
that they had the license of the plaintiff to use his 
improvements; consequently there was no ground 
for action. Jonathan Ellicott being duly affirmed, 
testified, “that in the year 1786, twenty-nine years 


sistance, by elevating in small quantities, regularly, }ago, he applied the screw of Archimedes to mix the 


causing the stones torun more regularly; in making 
about two pounds more of flour from a bushel of 
grain, by saving from waste, and grinding and bolt- 
ing better; in making much more superfine flour 
from the grain, by bolting over the tail flour, and 
grinding and bolting over the middlings, in the pro- 
portidn of 21 bbls. of superfine flour in the new, to 
17 bbls. in the old way, from 100 bushels of wheat, 
as proved by actual experiment, with two mills, 
grinding each one half of each parcel of wheat, for 
a whole season; in dispatching more business ina 
given time, by finishing the bolting and grinding 
over, as the work goes on, never stopping the grind- 
ing of grain to grind and bolt over. That in their 
opinion, tounded.on experience, they having worked 
both ways, a mill cannot now be worked without the 
improvements to any advantage, in competition with 
those which have them; that a mill renting for $1000 
per year with the improvements, could not be rent-, 
ed at $500 without them; that they would not ac- 
cept «4 mill rent free without the improvements, to 
manufacture flour in competition with those who 
have them, &c. 

The defendants produced a great number of wit- 
nesses, selected trom those whose attachment to the 
old laborious mode is nat yet extinguished; or who 
have not yet perceived the intrinsic value, the use or 
advantages of the improvement; or who have used 
the improvement and never worked in the old way. 
They united in testifying, that, in their opinion, the 
improvement of the plaintiff had none of the valua- 
ble properties above stated; that although it was a la- 
bor-saving machine, lessening the hard labor, yet it 
only made the millers lazy; that near the same num- 
ber are still necessary, and it did not much lessen 
the expense of attending miils; that mills run as 
Steadily elevating by tubs of four bushels ata time, 


superfine flour in his chest; that he shewed it to the 
plaintiff in 1789; and gave him leave to use it, to com- 
plete his improvement; that the plaintiff received it, 
acknowledging, that although he could elevate and 
convey grain or meal perpendicularly, yet he could 
never discover how to convey either horizontally!!— 
and in return gave Jonathan verbal license to use his 
improvements in all the mills in which he should ever 
be interested, without limitation!!!—that he Had been 
interested in building the defendant’s mills, but now 
owned no part, and was a disinterested witness.— 
John Ellicott, also formerly an owner in part of said 
mills, Samuel Godfrey and James Gillingham, all 
testified that they heard the plaintiff give Jonathan 
the verbal license,in 1789; Godfrey,that he heard him 
often repeat it. John Ellicott was shewna printed 
certificate in a pamphlet of 50 pages, to which he 
had affirmed solemnly in 1812, before Owen Dorsey, 
Esq. to be laid before congress, and published in 
Niles’ Register, and circulated over the United, 
States. It states that the verbal agreement was 
reduced to writing, in 1789, and limited the grant 
of Jonathan to Oliver, and of Oliver to Jonathan, to 
to the duration of Oliver’s patent from the state of 
Maryland.* But now John solemnly declared that 
the certificate was not true, for the grant Oliver 
made to Jonathan was verbai and unlimited, to use 
the plaintifi’s improvements in all the mills in which 
he should ever become interested; that the certifi- 
cate had been written by James Ellicott; that he-af- 
firmed to it in 1812, objecting to those parts that 
were not now trué, and then in great haste signed a 
blank paper, on which, over his signature, the certi- 
ficate had been written (by whom he did not say) the 





*That term had then expired, Jonathan thought. 
himself at liberty, and said he intended, te take out 





Weighing 300 lbs. as with elevators (when the de- 
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a patent for the screw and drag. 
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oath or solemn affirmation so extensiveiy publisoea | evenine—viewed at their lower mills on the Patap~ 
and used to the plainiff’s injury. That Owen Dor | sco, and saw inany excellent improvements in their 
sey, Esq. could not recollect these facts, or he night} water gews—-Sunday, Msy 10, Jonathan shewed me 
be calicd to prove them.* an improvement he had made, (with apparent exul. 
To such testimony being given to the jury, Collate-] tation) a screw for mixing the superfine flour in his 
rally, under preience of mitigation of damages only,| chest, which | ucknowlecged to be a good improve. 
the plaintiff wished to object, because it impaired} ment, ani forbore to wound his feelings, by telling 
tue originality of his invention, and the lows require} inim that I had previously invented « much betier 
written notice 3U days to be given in such cases, that! machine forall my purposes, viz. my conveyor, but 
the patentee may be prepared to rebut it, and it WaS} gave his invention its due merit.— ‘Monday, May 
taking him by surprise—he had not come prepared] Lith, went with George Ellicott to see their upper 
toincet it. Hedenied any recollection or exis‘ence| mills, saw Joseph and James Ellicott—they all 
of the verbal license; he knew that-he had granted | agreed thai my improvements are the greatest they 
a written license gratis, in full of all his ofecs,! ever knew, will save half the labor and expence of 
Which he presumed Jonataan would produce in} attending mills, and be very durable Yet I see no 
court. isin of any intention of erecting them, but propose 
That his improvement was completely invented in| to blow up both wheat and meal.—Returned in the 
1785, six years—in operation in 1785, four vearsyevening to Jonathan Ellicoit’s, shewed him the 
lie petitioned the legislatures in 1786, three years draught of my steam engine, (for propelling ear. 
before he had heard of Jonathan’s screw. The state! riages and boats); he thinks the power will be suffi. 
acts granting him exclusive right to his improve-|ciently applied, but is doubtful of its duration in 
mem, were passed in 1787, and in that year he in- good order. 
vented his convéyor, with transverse fi:ghis, made a} “Tuesday, 12th, after I was ready to set out (and 
moJlel of it, and travelled to get it introduced into my horse held by a man ready for me to monnt) 
use, two years before he heard of Jonathan’s screw,; Jonathan «nd George Ellicott «greed to erect part of 
Which was in 1789. His first plan of conveying was my improvements immediately, but with the consent 
to lay the elevator horizontally, called a drill, which! of John Eilicott, who was in Baltimore— Rode to 
Jonathan has since uamed a drag. Baltimore—John Ellicott choses to defer erecting 
i335 minute book or diary kept of his first journey, my improvements till winter, having two buildings 
to see the Eilicotts, at their mills on Patapsco, to; on hands—(this accounts for the written licence not 
in‘roduce his improvement, and to induce them to. beivg given at that time). I conclude EF have never 
joio him in making a steam carriage, begins thus:—! been with so ingenious a family, Jonathan the su- 
“Muy 4th, 1789, set out for Maryland to ende-vor! perior.” 
to introduce machinery,” mentioning under proper} “Friday, May 15th, came to a positive agreement 
dates the millers and mill wrights, on whom he) with Wallace and Alexander, ‘o erect my improve- 
culled on his Way, at Etkion, Deer cre: k, Bush-town, iments in Windsor mills. Monday, 18:h, be,an to 
Liithe Falls of Gun Powder, Baltimore, &c. to the! work,” and put up the conveyor with transverse 
number of twenty, to most of whom he must have! flights, crossing the spiral line, to convey the meal 
stated that he would convey the meal from the se-!as ground from three pair of stones to the elev tor, 
Vera! pairs of miii-stones to one elevator. But tothe) the whole exactly as I had planned and expiuned 
three mul-wrights, Jabree, Peningion and Gilpin;ithem on ihe 9th, the day before T saw Jonstian’s 
aid Robert Bong and Andrew Wailece, millers, who| screw, which was on the 10i:i—And I was a stranyer 
were scientific, he certainly explained his conv-yor!to the whole family of Ellicotts when Larvived thre, 
With the transverse flights, but they are all deceased.! and never had seen theis mills, as is ev dent from 
“Rediv, Moy 8th, arrived at Mr Pecnington’s, an) the entries made in my diuty.— “My 28th, set out 

















emincet mull-wright.—Saturday, May 9th, went with! for home, Wallace and Alexander highly ple sed 
My. W ililace to see Windsor miils, lately burnt, and! with their elevator, hopper-boy and conveyor”—to 
re-bu:Lting on Gwinn’s Falls, four miles from Balti-| all which I can, and do solemnly afiirm, and surely 
more.’ Here he explained to Messrs. Weliace and| my diary is as good and disinterested a witness as 
Alexander, and Samuel Gilpin, his conveyor with | Jonathan can be. We had travelled not less than 
tronsverse flights, his elevator and hopper-bov, how) one thousand miles and called at more than one 
they were constructed, where they sere to be set,| hundred mills, to introduce my conveyor into use, 
cid would operate to couvey the meal es ground! before | ever saw Jonathan Ellicott or heard of his 
feota three pair of miil-stones to the elcvator, to be} screw 
elovated end spread and cooled by the hopper-boy,| When these ficts shall be proved by other wit- 
wich would attend the boiting-hoppers, to produce| nesses, (see the certificates and affidavit following) 
lis improvement complete; endeavoring to convince| will it be possible to believe, that the plaintiff ac- 
Alessrs. Wallice and Alexander of the che-piess knowledged in 1789 that he never knew how to con- 
and grea: utility of his improvement. Mr. Alexander |vey grain or meal hovizontally, unal he had seen 
is SUL ving, sad head inspector of flour at Ale xan- | Jonathan’s screw? or that he then or sinee gave Jo- 
dvit, district of Columbia, and told the plaintiff at} nathan unlimited licence, verbally, to use his im- 
Wasuington, in 1814, that he recollected the whole! provements in all the mills in which he ever might 
portectlys Ife might have been had in court (had} become interested, which he might extend to most 
tinity days Rolice been given) to prove it impossible|of the most valuable in the United States ?—and 
that it can be correct, that Jonathan Ellicott should {all this for a sight of his screw, and liberty ‘o use 
afterwards teach the plaintiff to convey. grain and|it for purposes for which he had invented a bet- 
ani meal horizontally, a thing he knew before to do, | ter machine and had already obtained a patent, to 
by two different msehines —Tihe same day, “Satur-| use any machine for said purposes? ‘The thing is toe 
div, May 9th, arrived at Messrs. Ellicotts in the{ ibsurd to be believed. : : 
The plaintitf’s counsel, however, did not object to 
* Jonathan hes now declined his intention of| the testimony being given to the jury, although they 
taking a patent for the screw anddrag. ‘Fhe testi-|ihought it incompetent testimony. Their idea pro- 
mony of Jonathan and John correspond to the exist. | bably was, that the objection would do as muc 
ing circumstances of the times, both in 1812 and] injury as the testimony itself, and that the written 
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thousand miles to give his improvement to the first 
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as the best evidence of the alleged agreement, and 
the plaintiffs wish to object was not communicated 
to all his counsel.. They called for. the written h- 
cense, Which after three days search was found and 
produced by Jongthan. It limits John, Jonathan, 
George and Elias Ellicott, in the use of the plain- 
Liff’s improvements, to their lower and upper mills, 
then established on the Patapsco—is dated April 
13th, 1790, about the time they erected the improve- 
ments. It could not have been granted much sconer, 
for John Ellicott had not agreed to accept the im- 
provemen's gratis, as it truly was to them as to many 
others, without any other compensation than a pro- 
mise on the part of the Ellicotts that they would 
aid and assist in getting the improvements introduced 
into general use, and would make all the improve- 
ments in the erection and application of the ma- 
chinery they could-devise for the benefit of the pa- 
tentee; who thought he had made a good bargain, he 
ani his agents having already travelled at least a 


in each county, that would set it up immediately, to 
get it introduced. But Jonathan weakened the force 
of the written licence by declaring in his testimony 
{hat it was sent him by post without his r-quest or 
consent; that on receipt of it he declared that it was 
vastly short of amounting to the verbal licence or 
agreement. Now had it been true that Jonathan did 
invent the conveyor and bargained his right to it to 
the plaintiff, tor the use of his improvements, it is 
too absurd to believe that the plainuff would do the 
act most likely to excite Jonathan to prevent him 
from obtaining a patent for it in the United States, 
unless he be deemed as great a fool as knaye, and} 
Jonathan too wise to concern himself about « pateni 


to be scraped, &e. besides saving more than half the 
labor and expence of attending your mills, as proved 
in court in B-itimore by the most respectable wit- 
nesses, in 1812; and that for » great part of the time 
during the milling seasons? Did the farmers get all 
this great gain from you, which caused such union 
of efforts to deprive the inventor of his right, rather 
than pay him for the labor saved you in one year? 
Friend Jonathan, did you not hear of my improve- 
ments in 1783, or 1785, 6, when James Gillingham, 
who moved to your mills in 1782, returned from a 
visit to the state of Delaware, where he had hesrd 
hat Oliver Evans was building a mill, or machinery, 
which would take the graim from the waggon, and 
attend the mill, without much manual libour? Or, 
did he tell it to nobody? Did you not hesr of my 
petitions to the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, in January, February and March, 
1786? the same year you say you made the screw to 
mix flour; and did it not set youla thinking that you 
might devise means to elevate and. convey grain and 
meal, make steam wagons and bots, as weil as 
Oliver ? and then you made the screw. There was 
no crime in making it, whatever people might think 
of your claiming the invention, and of teaching 
Qhiver to convey horizontally in 1789, (the time 
sworn to by John Ellicott and Lewis Evans) after he 
could convey b “h grain and meal, either perpendi- 
cularly or horizontally, from 1783 to that time. Did 
you not tell Oliver, in 1789, that you had been stu- 
lying to invent some other mode of elevating grain 
and mea!, ani found that bellows would blow both 
up a tube; but on Oliver’s observing that the meal 
would be Slown away; that it would be impossible to 
get the finest particles io subsite again in time to 





. uh RGN YO hey 
until the thing be introduced at the expence or ano 
ther and the profits sppear to be worthy his attention. 


, . ° “ ye 9 Md ale: ? é : 4 f q if } rs +2 . 2 
Yer, notwithstanding, the plaintiff verily believes} quite as well, you set little value on it: 


prevent waste, you then replied, that as it was to 
do the same as the elvator, and you apprehended not 
But were 


* . ° A “ae | . ' , ° on > rer, » ’ ‘ . 7 " 
that Jonathan Was present with him at his mills in: yuu not tren mM HCCUYTINgS to fer his imp? oveme nts 


t 
th- Delaware state, and at the writing dictated the! 
names of his associates, the county, stream and 
mills, and when it was executed; it was there and 
then delivered io him and he carried it home with 
him: for it is ascertained that he was there about 
that same time and never before, nor until after the 
pl:intiff had been at his mills on the P ‘tapsco in 
1789 Nor did he ever complain of the deficiency of 
the written licence, until it became necessary to 
sav> $5,000. 

Litile did the patentee suspect, on the 10th and 
Lith May, 1739, while he was tendering his improve- 
ments gratis to the Ellicotis, or on April 13, 17990, 
while ranting them the written licence, limiting 
them to the use in their lower ind upper mills on 
the Patapsco, of six water-wheels, that he was | 
sowing seeds to grow up after twenty-six years, 1nio 


gratis for six Water wheels atoncc? Wos not that 
he most profitable speculation youever made? and 
uught you not to have been satisfied with the limited 
Witten grat, as others were with a sixth part? Is 
not your groundless claim to the original invention 
io the screw and drag, the buse supporting all the 
litiscation of your confederates ? 

Did not Oliver communicate to you, in 1789, his 
ideas of appiying the great elastic power of steam 
to piopel carriages and boats, three years after he 


petitioned the legislatures for a patent, and had ob- 
tamed one for the same in 1787 from the state of 


Marvland; and did not this communication set vou 
a thinking and trying experiments, with a wish and 


intent of cl.iming the invention yourself, until Jonn 
Ellicott, the witness, unfortunately had his 
blown off ? And did you not in 1812, while you 


Arr 
tse yh 


pretensions to the original invention of a part of liis 


thought you had prepared and opened the way, and 


: ; - : ti eae 4 ake : sa? t for 1 ‘eur anrsi - 7 17 
improvement, so given, on which to found a verbal] intended to take a pxtent for the screw and drag, tell 


and unlimited licence, to deprive him of iis rights in 
1815. Alas, a disgusting prospect presents itself to 


his view; hehis sowa the same kind of seeds ge-! 


Oliver (what was quite as true, as that you taught 
him to couvey grain and meal) that you gave him 
the first ideas of applying the elastic power of steam 





: ronel enrines et! 1didy yd) ee 

nerously in ev ry county, and should the soil prove} to propel -NPines i. And did you hot, at the same 
7 ers cot ' : 2 A i? 1 4 hee ‘ON rmvente > glen f ear hy : 

as congenial, hundreds may claim to have oDtaine || time, tell him that you invented the di ag (whichis 


° i . ' 7 2 © f , . ry { ij j " "fs Cae ad . — 
his verbal licence, and their claims will be as well| the elevator laid horizontally) as wells the cons ys 


founded, 

1 .ppeal to Jonathan, whether during the twenty-| 
Six years there has not been many hundreds of thou-| 
sans of dollars gained by the use of the improve- 
ment, by those of the name of Ellicott, and also by 
those named T's son? Have not you and the Eilicotts | 
been m ikine upwards of seven hundred barrels of} 





‘oe 
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. > 
in his travels to introduce both they convevor and 
drag, had been at your mill, in the fal] of 1788, and 
explained both to you, as the invention of Ol:ver, the 
year before you saw Oliver ? 

Did you not SAY, that you, at sometime or another, 
made a scratch with your pen, or pencil, and show- 


or? How could you believ2 this, after Joseph Ev: 


ix ¥ 


* j 1 *T og e > “ ; P ' 
Hour per day and the Tysons not much less? Had}ed John Clarke how to make the machine to pack 


you not fifty cents per barrel cain over your neigh- 


flour, which said Clarke and Evan Evans have since 


; | b | | ’ P ‘ ‘ 
ors, Who ‘had not the improvements, by saving |patented? I know that after you obtained of me the 


$ro , ?.° a rs } barr ey , je it M4 nic , ° ’ 
rOM waste, making more superfine four, lesa liable; weitten licenge, it was said you invented a m 
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chine, which you called a descender. [hada right until affirmed, to the astonishment of the combina- 
to use it, if useful; you invented it for my benetit,|tion, testified truly, that they had both learned from 
but neither vou nor the millers would use it. ‘This I Oliver the patentee ; and the court deciding against 
always acknowledged you did invent (but took it)both your claim and testimony, that Oliver’s conveyor 
from the elevator) and it has been this acknowledge-|was very different from your screw, and applied ta 
ment, added to my ackn owledgement that you had avery different purpose ; that he had as good a right 
made a useful improvement, by applying the end-| to use Archimedes’ screw, for his purpose,as you had 
less screw of Archimedes to mix your * superfine for yours; that he had a right to use any machines 
flour, and my forbearing to hurt your pleasant feel-/Known in the world to effect his purpose, and even 
inzs at the time you shewed it me, in 1789, as I)your screw, had you been the original inventor of it ; 
thought I should, if 1 had told you that Thad invented |and that you might take a patent only for the appli- 
my conveyor, 2 much better thing, for all my pur-jcation of Archimedes’ screw to mix flour: Which 
poses, and which I thought totetiy unadcessary, hav-|blew up the whole combination, and they sneaked 
ing obtained a patent for myfmprovement, and hav-jout of court, one by one, and you their witness, and 
ing discovered your great desire of being deemed | isaac their agent, went with them, until the face of 
ingenious. But Throw plainly see that these acknow-|one of you was not ta be seen, before the trial end- 
leigements of invention and improvement, shiftedjed, leaving poor Robinson in the lurch, to pay all 
from the desceniler and both applied to the screw,|costs and charges, for being induced to lend his 
has deceived Samuel Godfrey, James Gillingham/name, as the defendant, to the combination, in their 
ani Lewis Evans, the witnesses, far the change was/attempt to bresk the patent. Yet you soon rallied 
natural, ard easily made in twenty-six years. For,|your forces, went before magistrates and swore to 
as the fume of my improvements rose, as their utility|certificates, and wrote one above a signature on 
became known, so did your desire to be deemed the} blank paper, and formed the pamphlet of 50 pages, 
inventor rise with equal pace, and in the many con-/in which it is stated that you invented both the con- 
versations, you claiming all the while the invention,/veyor and drag, and shewed the drag to Oliver in 
an asserting still mere lustily that. you taught} 1786, three years before ever you saw him, or sliew- 
Oliver to convey grain and meal, bo*a by conveyor/ed him the screw (laying yourself under the neces- 
and drag, and no one being there to dispute it, they{sity of swearing three years further back next time) 
at last firinty believed it, and you vourself thought} and he went and patented it; that he had not invents 
yt {rue : and cin now swear or uffirm to it, and they/ed any one of the machines which he had patented, 
can back you with aclear conscience. But Fassure|and must have purloined all. 
you, Jonathan, there is no truth at allin it; nomore| How came you to forget the drag and not even 
than it is true that you invented my Columbian Steam! mention the descender, in your last testimony; Was 
Fnzine, and taught me how to make it. It is mak-/it becuuse they both are so much like: the elevator 
ing far more noise in the world than the screw and/laid Rerizontally, that you feared the people would 
drag ever will, for it will be one hundred times the|not’ believe you inyented them! that you have thus 
public benefit. quit claim to them? or was your certificate, volun, 
All which, however, shows you to be a very great) tarily given in 1790, in your way ?* 
inventor of things already invented or in use, 7f you; Lappeal to those deemed the defendants, the com- 
can but hear of the:n, but. too wise to take out patents, bination, the Eilicotts and Tysons, near Baltimore; 
and too goo? to suffer such rogues to enjoy their}to their consciences, whence have their riches arese? 
reehts, as those who take patents, for whet you thus!If principally from the use of the improvements for 
guiv-int. twenty-six years past, do they follow the leadings of 
But, perhaps, von do not knew that our laws se-|the spirit of pesce, truth and justice, when, rather 
quire to the first and original inventor the exclusive|than submit to the laws, they hold up the ground- 
rizht, only on the express condition that he shalljless pretensions of Jonathan to original invention’ 
truly specify his discovery, in Uie patent office ; so\Dici nai they get the improvement from the labors 
that the public shell have the benefits thereof. Iflof the patentee, and not from Jonathan? Did’ they 
you suffer a second true inventor to specify his dis-jact right in senting Isaac M‘Pherson to Delaware 
covery, and obtain a patent, and hold it three years, |state, to obtain an ambiguous certificate,f by undu 
undisturbed by you, you lose your right, even to;means, from honest men, then swearing that it was 
Original invention; the law givesittohim. Because] freely and voluntarily given, printing it, and lay 1¢ 
you being too wise, or negligent, to take outa patent, it with others before congress, to make impressions 
the pubtic was not likely to benefit, by your iaven-| which the signers never intended? In petitioning 
tion while you kept it so secret. So that you have congress to repeal the act pissed for the relief and 
lost your right, not only to the screw and drag, but} protection of the patentee, and assembling in great 
{o the Columbian Sicam Engine, if you ever had'numbers before congress to give force to the whole, 
any ito bear him down by weight of wealth and numbers, 
Was this your reason for not taking out a patent/hoping to induce congress to repeal the act before 
for (he conveyor and drag, as stated by Samuelihe should have time to make adefence. In mis’ 
Hernes, another prominent witness in this case, in| forming the honored sage, Thomas Jefferson, by 
isis letter of 1812, to one, but meant to be to two, |Isxac, the mill-stone makers’ Jetter (written by some 
honest men, assuring them, that you had made thejarch lawyer) inducing him to write a long letter to 
erranvements, and would ike a patent immediately, | prove that Oliver Evans did not invent, nor could he 
advising and encouraging them to come forward and} hold a patent for the Persian chain of buckets, nor 
chim their rights; the one to take a patent for the | Archimedes screw, for raising water, which Olives 
elevator, the other for the hopperhov, you for the/never patented, his patent being for his own improve 
eonvevor and drill, and thus take the whole from | ments inthe manufacture of flour, and not for m* 
Oliver, and make much profit. Bat you have de- | ciines. In exaggerating his charges as exorbitant 
}iyeluntil Elisha Tyson, and his son Nathan, hadjand extortionate, by annexing a cypher to the er 
tiese honest men summoned into court, hoping that/of his liccnses, when $250 making it $2500, a 
one could testify that he invented the elevator, the! ml re © 
other that he imvenied the hopperboy, while you; 9 











were to testify that you invented the conveyor and) “*Elicott’s certificate. 
drili— ut they, keeping their minds to*themselves 


{Stroud and Marshail’s certificate. 
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when $360 their cypher annexed made it read $3600 
_—In collecting a masg Of testimony, taken exparte, 
which, with the certificates, letters, &c. and com: 
ments and observations artfully drawn, by some one 
skilled in misrepresentation and master of slander, 
the whole compilation forming a pamphlet of 30 
octavo pages. The whole calculated to shew that the 
atentee was not the inventor of any of the machinery 
which he has patented; circulating the same over 
the United States, by publishing it in Niles’ Regis- 
ter, and delegating Thomas Ellicott to lay one be- 
fore each member of congress, to excite the indig- 
nation of that honorable body against him, hoping 
‘t would repeal his patent; deceiving the people in- 
to a belief, that the patentee is not only an impostor, 
but anextortioner; exciting opposition to, and end- 
less litigation of his claims, to destroy the profit of 
his patent; tendirg to destroy the hopes of reward, 
and to damp the ardor of inventive genius through- 
out the United States—and all this, to evade paying 
the paltry sum‘of the price of the labor saved them 
by the use of his smprovement one year, for his li- 
cense to use it 14 years. ze 
lappeal to the witnesses for the defendant: in 
this case—will they not terever feel ashamed at see- 
ing their names with their testimony published, pro- 
claiming that they did not know the intrinsic value 
and utility of the plaintiff’s improvements, and were 
therefore brought into court to depreciate them? 

I appeal to the good people of Baltimore—was 
there ever so disreputable a scene acted in any court 
i their city? A powerful combination of interest, 
United against one inventor; men, made rich by the 
useof his improvement, employing four able coun- 
sellors, summoning ntmerous witnesses to testify 
what the defendants themselves are ashamed to be 
heard mentioned, because they know that the peo 
ple know better than to believe; exerting all their 
influence, power and abilities to defame the inven- 
tor; holding him up to public view asa swindler, 
impostor and extortioner; depreciating his improve- 
ment and even the value of their own mills; laying 
claim to the original invention by surprise, by bring- 
ing Jonathan side foremost to claim the invention of 
the conveyor, to found their pretensions to having 
his verbal license; brow beating and confusing the 
only witness they knew the plaintiff had in court, 
whe couid testify to prove their claims groundless, 
and refusing to admit the testimony of another to 
the same effect, under a technical rule of law, after 
having so unfairly taken him by surprise; omitting 
nothing, that their ingenuity could devise, or their 
experience, art, or learning point out, bent on car- 
Tying their cause by any means in their power, to 


tion endeavor to depreciate, that they may with im- 
punity seize on, without making compensation, is 
not producing more public benefits than al' those 
combined against the inventor ever did. or will?— 
Whether, if they suppress a single improvement of 
public utility, as they have since the year 1812 pros- 
trated the improvements thé plaintiff had commenc- 
edon steam boats at Pittsburg, and had expended 
thereon $6000, which they caysed him to lose, by 
drying up the source from which his resources 
flowed, obliging him to abandon an improvement, 
which he fondly hoped, and ‘still verily believes, 
would have been as complete on steam boats as his 
improvement is on steam engines, or as that which 
he has made in the manufacture of flour, is on flour 
mills; and of far greater importance to the nation, 
and to employ his time, talents and money, to meet 
and defeat their machinations; in which he has com- 
pletely succeeded before the honorable congress. 
But, alas! his boat is prostrate, and his improve- 
ment is, and may remain dormant for many years, 
or may be lost, for he is advanced in his 60th year: 
hope has fled before the enemies of genius; ardor and 
energy abates; and the wonted delightful studies in 
the pursuit of useful discoveries, is becoming dis- 
gustful and an intolerable burden. 

Ave they not then, negatively, as great an injury to 
the worl, as the improvements they suppress would 
have been, positively, a public blessing, if put in ope- 
ration? And who can calculate the immense value 
of such improvements, which would double the 
value of the lands on the western waters, give wealth, 
ease and comfort to millions yet unboin, and in- 
crease the population and power of the United 
States? And shall the public be deprived of such 
benefits by such narrowness of soul? For the inven- 
tor declares, with heart-felt sorrow to his fellow 
citizens, that the combination did check him when 
he was rapidly progressing with most pleasing pros- 
pects, by publishing their misrepresentations, which 
prevented him from collecting in time, the money 
due him for his improvements in the manufacture of 
flour, which he intended to expend to put his other 
improvements in operation, and thus they put it out 
of his } ower to progress with his boat, or any other 
of the important improvements which he has dis- 
covered aud specified. For, as their mills cannot 
run without water and grain, neither can his improve- 
ments be made to operate without thought, time, 
and much money, (for they are all of the highest 
grade.) The whole of which the combination have 
engrossed, by exciting endless litigation against his 
rights throughout the United States, to his great loss 
and injury, as also of all they mislead. 





deprive him of his just right: and all this to evade 
paying him what the honest millers have psid free- 


I appeal to the laws of my country, and the courts 
of justice, whether the rights of patentees, inven- 


ly, for the use of his improvement. ‘The price of|tors of useful improvements, are not as whole, sole, 
the labor it saves to them in one year, for bis license|and exclusive, their mental property, when connect- 


to use it 14 years!—and this only a small proportion| 


ed with matter to operate usefully, for their limitted 


~ ‘ s ™ ° ° 
of the real gains and saviigs by the use, for that one | times, as that OT any can be to their mills, houses 


year, not more than one-tenth part!!! 

_ I appeal to the good people of the United States, 
Whether, after the hopes of reward, cither pecumia- 
ry or of fame, shall be destroyed, by such unjust 
proceedings, and the insult, abuse and robbery, pre- 
dicted by Franklin, be substituted, and the inventors 
tired and disgusted, will it be possible for the in- 
veative mind to expand and act with the energy ne- 
cessary to conceive, mature and put im cperation, a 
eingie improvement for the public benefit? No; ne- 
cessity will impose on genius the sordid principles 
of her persecutors, viz. sc/f interest, which she de- 
epises and detests. Whether the improvement in 
the manufacture of fiour alone, which the combina- 


or lands; and whether they have not the same reme- 


dy against those who forcibly seize, and use their 


property, as others have against them were they to 
seize, and forcibly hold, and use mills, houses or 


jlands? In which case ail juries do give as dama- 
Sess against the aggressor, part of the sum saved 


each year by the use of the proper*,, viz. the annual 
renis, with interest annually on eau. year’s rent, up 
to the time the property be restored and the money 
paid. Have not patentees the saime rights to like 


ceptive acts as the infringers of patent rights wish 
them to be; and it will be vain for patentces to seek 





redsess. ‘Shey must abandon their rights, deprecate 


damages ? If not, then the patent laws are such de- | 
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their past folly, in spending their time and money 
in acquiring such rights or property: languish in 
poverty, the objects of scorn and derision of those 
who may be enriched by their improvements, and 
who have robbed them; and teach their children to 


shun the rock on which they have been wrecked, 


When these combinations against patent rights 
shall'succeed in establishing such illiberal and ruin- 
ous policy in this country, then to advise an inventor 
to mature and patent his discovery, put it in opera- 
tion, and teach others to make use of it, will be to 
teil him indirectly, we believe you ig be a fool, fit 


to be « slave to the public, 


I appeal to all patriatic wise men, and even to the 
veriest knaves themselves, whether it will not ¢yen- 
tually promote tiicir own private interest, as well as 
that of the United States, and of the world, to unite 
against such a combination, by enforcing che patent 


laws, to protect inventors of useful discoveries in 
their exclusive rights, for their limitted patent term, 
as securely as real property is secured forever. 

I appeal to the world, whether I could have stood 
justified befare my fellow patentees, my friends and 
protectors, posterity and my conscience, or my God, 


if, conscious as I am, thal Iam the true invenior of 


all that I have patented, and much more than I have 
specificd, I had neglected to make my defence 


Sense, 


_ In all other cases damages, in proportion ta the 
infringement, were obtained, and trebled by the 
court in the cases where the damages were found for - 
the past use, establishing the principle of treble da- 
mages and the charges of the plaintiff, to be just and 
reasonable. ! 

Wh.t more is there wanting to convince them, that 
the people will sustain this patent ; or that it is bet- 
ter to pay the price of labor saved in one year, to 
be regulated by the size of the millstones, with the 
interest that has accrued by the annual use, than to 
risk the cost of suit and treble damages. The pa. 
tentee gives notice, once more, that he will, in ad. 
uition, demand of all those, who infringe his rights, 
interest on the price of the labor saved, each and 
every yeay annually, beginning with and counting on 
the yearending January 22d, 1813, until license be 
purchased ; from which principle he cannot deviate, 
since many have paid him at those rates. 

OLIVER EVANS. 





We, the subscribers, having been informed that 
Jonathan Ellicott has claimed to be the original in- 
ventor uf Oliver Evans’ patented conveyor used in 
flour mills, and has declared that he shewed a screw, 
set to mix flour in his boltin< chest, to said Evans 
in the vear 1789, from which he alleged said Evans 


against the unjustifiable and groundless claims of|learned to convey grain and meal horizontally, and 


Jonathan Ellicott, and the misrepresentation and jn- 
justice of his confederates. 

I appeal to all impartial hearers, at the recent trial, 
were they not delighted with tne speeches of my 
counsel, displaying and demonstrating the true poll- 
cy of thenation; detecting and exposing falschoad, 
fraud and injustice; prostrating every opposite ar- 
gument, and ca:rying conviction to the heart. Was 
not the ingenuity, perspecuity, brilliancy and elo- 
quence of their arguments, equal to that of truth 

ataelf, sh.«king to its fuundation, even the united tes- 
timony of the four respectable witnesscs. 

And, lastly, Il appeal to those who have seized and 
are using My impravements without my license, 
whether, in addition to former decisions, my rights 
are notnow suiliciently established, by the decisions 
and verdicts recently obtained—when ont of eleven 
cxses, where such great exerlions were made, none 
escaped, the single case of Elias Ellicott excepted] 
(and that with nominal damages and the costs,) 
where no jury could wholly disregard the solemn; 
testimony of the four respeciable witnesszs, directed! 
unitedly to one point, to prove that the defendants 
had obtained verbal license of the plaintiff to use his) 
improvements, extending it to ten pair of seven feet} 
milistones. For had this been true, and satisfactorily | 
proved, there was no ground for action, the plaintiff 
should have paid the costs. Yet although the agree- 
ment between the counsel for the parties was, and 
so they instructed the jury to form their verdict, to 
secure license to the defendant, to use the improve- 
ment for the remainder of the patent term, the jury, 
guarding the plaintiff’s rights in their very judicious 
verdict, stated expressly, that they left the defen-! 

cant to procure Keense trom the plaintiff, or be lia-} 
ble to another suit fordamages. Which part of the; 
verdict the plaintiff did not learn in due time, nor 
untilhe had accepted of their offer of $1000 to com-| 
promise, and which he would not have accepted, had 
be known'that “cense was not included in the ver-! 
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to make his conveyor—therefore 
We do certify, that from the best of our recollec- 
tion, after mature consideration «and reflection, we 
do verily believe that we were informed of the in- 
vention of the said conveyor, that is, a shaft with 
flights set to reyolve in a trough to convey the meal 
from the several pair of mill stones to the elevator, 
asearly as the year 1787 or 1785—and were then in- 
formed that Oliver Evans had invented such a ma- 
chine for said purpose—to which we xare willing to 
be qualified, if necessary. 

JAMES STROUD, formerly miller 

SDWARD MARSHALL, miller. 

DAVID NEVIN, 

CHARLES ANDERSON, 

JAMES FOOT. 

July 11th, 1815. 

I do hereby certify that Oliver Evans told me in 
the year seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, that 
he had invented a machine he has calleda conveyor 
to push forward the ground meal in a horizontal 
manner to the elevator, as one elevator would car- 
ry up more meal than one pair of stones would grind. 
‘That in all my travels amongst the milis in various 
places, (being a miller) it was always a granted thing 
and so considered, that the said Oliver Evans, was 
as much the inventor of the conveyor as he was of 
the honperboy or elevator, or any other machine of 
his invention. 





ENOCH ANDERSON, 
Waterfard, AD fin county, 

Pennsylvania, July 2d, 1815. § 

I certify, that I lived with Oliver Evans in the 
vears 1786 and 1787, during which time, he inform- 
ed me that he had invented the machine since call- 
ed the conveyor, and described it to me, or shewed 
me a mote! he had made of it. 

SAMUEF, WALLACE. 
jVilmington, Delaware state, July 22d, 1815. 
Ido certify, that I erected Oliver Evans’ mitl ma- 


dict; but would have suffered non-suits in the cases|chinery, say conveyor, elevator, and hopperboy, in 


.° ’ ee rm “ . igy r} .2 +b} “7 ++ . ; 
of George Ellicott and Thomas Ellicott, and renew-| Caleb Byrnes mitl at Stanton, in 


Newcastle county, 


ed the whole, come prepared next time to rebut ihe} state of Delaware, in the autumn of the year one 


,° . . ! , .. oe "2 , oY ’ ye . ? 
iestimony of the four witnesses, and should no doubt} thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, and that F 


ave recovered exemplary damages—so narrowly|s 


wave they thus escaped, much to be regretted by all’ 
Wuuom they have misted. £> 


saw said. machinery in operation in the year one 
housand seven hundred and eighty-seven; 1 was in- 
m2d and alwavs understood, that the said anvey- 
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gr, elevator and hopperboy, was invented by the said 
Oliver Evans, and were of the s»me construction as 
those now in use, in this neighborhood; all of which 
1 will make oath of at any time, if required. 
GEORGE STROUD, millwright. 
Christiana Bridge, July 13th, 1815. 
Gity of Philadelphia, sc. 

Personally appeared before the subscriber, mayor 
of the city of Philadelphia, Joseph Evans, ot New- 
castle county, in the state of Delaware, who be- 
jng sworn on the holy Evangelists, deposes as fol- 
lows, to wit: that in the autumn of the yea’r one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighity-eight, this deponent 
set out to travel as the agent of Oliver Evans, to in- 
troduce his improvements im the manufacture of 
flour, into use in the flour mills: Oliver Evans fur 
nished deponent with money to defray exp-nces, to- 
gether with such drawings and explanations of his 
machinery, and such instructions as were necessary 
to enable him to instruct a good millwright to 
construct and apply all the machinery, so as to 
convey the meal as ground from the several pairs 
of millstones that there might be in a mill to 
one elevator, to be elevated, and to convey the 
same to the hopperboy, to be spread and cooled, 
and to attend the bolting hopper. The deponent 
tinderstood how to direct the conveying to be done, 
either by anendless strap laid horizontally, revolv- 
ing over pullies, like an el vator, with buckets or 
rakes attached to it, or by a conveyor with flights 
set ina shaf. tocross the spiral line, and set to re- 
volve in a tube, as he has known them to be made, 
and assisted to make them, which Oliver Evans had 


ed spire, to collect the superfine flour from each end 
of the chest, to fall through a hole in the centre, 
and to mix the flour, and said he had set it to work 
before Oliver Evans obtained his patent; all this de- 
ponent, on his return, reported to Oliver Evans, 
especially what he had heard from Jonathan Ellicott 
respecting the screw for mixing flour, as deponent 
apprehended thit Jonathan Ellicott might claim 
part of the improvement, he having said that the 
sccew Was erected before the patent was granted; 
but to deponent’s report of this information Oliver 
Evans replied that he cared nothing about the 
screw, that it was a good improvement to mix flour, 
but that his conveyor was much better for conveying 
meal; and Oliver Evans always insisted, moreover, 
that having obtained a patent for his improvements, 
the law an: common justice would not permit any 
one to use a machine though different in its con- 
struction, for the purpose of performing the same 
| operation, and thus by evading destroy the patent. 
To the best of deponent’s knowledge and belief, 
Oliver Evans had never heard of Jonathan Ellicott’s 
screw, »und never been at Ellicott’s mills before 
mentioned, nor had Jonathan Ellicott ever been at 
Oliver Evans’ mill, nor had they ever known each 
other at the time deponent made this communica. 
tion from Jonathan Ellicott to Oliver Evans. Their 
ignorance of each other, and of their respective im- 
provements, as alleged by each, was obvious to de- 
ponent, from their conversation at the period before 
stated. Afier that time Jonathan Ellicott visited Oli- 
ver Evans’ mill in the state of Delaware, where depo- 
nent saw him and conversed with him, and understood. 





instructed him to lay out for the millwright to exe | from himself, that the object of his visit was to see 
cute. During the journey the deponert performed | Oliver Evans and his improvements in mill machi- 
at that period, he visited a great many mills, offer-|nery. Deponent knows that a license to use his im- 
ing the improvements gratis, to the first in each | provements in their mills on Patapsco, was about that 
county that would erect them immediately, but no | iime granted by Oliver Evans to the Ellicotts, on the 
one accepted the offer at that time. terms, as deponent at the time, and now verily be- 
Deponent well recollects, that during the journey | lieves, offered by him to Jonathan Ellicott, to wit < 
he performed at that period, he called at Eilicott’s| gratis, or simply on condition that they would intro- 
mills, on the Putapsco; Jonathan Ellicott took depo-| duce the improvement into use, to which deponent 
nent into those mills, where he saw several pairs of thought that putting up the improvements in the Pa- 
millstones apranged in a line and running at the, tapsco mills, would have an important tendency. 
sam2 time; deponent observed to Jonathan Ellicott, | JOSEPH EVANS. 
that he (deponent) could not immediately fix on| Sworn and subscribed to this seventeenth day of 


the proper place to set tue elevator, but that if Jo-| June, A.D. one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen. 


nathan Ellicott would point out the place, deponent | 

could have the meal conveyed to it from all the} In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
milistones. Jonathan Ellicott accordingly did point; [szat.] hand and cused the seal of the city to be 
outa place for it, when he and deponent went to the| affixed, ‘he day and vear above written. 
meal, last they found that it would not deliver the | ROBERT WHARTON, Mayor. 
mesl within the reach of the hopperboy where it} [cory.] 

should be set; deponent then informed Jonathan | To all whom these presents shall come, Oliver Evans, 
Ellicott that the meal could be conveyed from the; of WNew-Custle county, Delaware state, sendeth, 
elevator to the hopperboy, or wherever he wished it,} greeung -— 

either by a strap, since called a drill, orby the con | Know ye, that John, Jonathan, Elias and George 


veyor with flights; upon which Jonathan Ellicott 
remarked, that by the same means the meal might 
be conveyed any where along the walls around the 
house. Jonathan Ellicott appeared to comprehena 
the drawings which deponent shewed to him, and 
the whole improvement, well; and deponent thought 


Ellicott, of Baltimore county, state of Maryland, 
ath paid unto the sai Oliver Evans, the sum of one 
hundred dollars, and other vaiuable considerations, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged. In 
consideration whereof the said John, Jonathan, Elias 
and George Ellicott, their heirs, executors, admi- 





that he had accepted deponent’s offer of the im-|nistrators and assigns, are hereby permitted to con- 
provements gratis, on conditions of his setting it up} struct, make, use and enjoy, as many of the machines 
immediately, to be the first in the county, but he | of the said Oliver Evans, denominated the conveyor, 
said he must first consult his partners, and the next| the elevator and the hopperboy, or other machines, 
morning he declined, concluding to defer it for | as they may think proper, for the use of their mills, 
awhile, and proposing to go and see Oliiver Evans’ | situate on the falls of Patapsco, Baltimore county, 
mili before erecting the machinery. Deponent gave | called Ellicotts’ lower and upper mills, for and dur- 
him particular instructions how to find the road from | ing the term of years unexpired, for which the ex- 


Stanton to Oliver Evans’ miil 

During deponent’s visit to Ellicott’s mills as afore- 
said, Jonathan Ellicott took him to the bolting chest 
and shewed him a screw constructed with a continu- 


| clusive privilege of making, constructing and using, 
| and vending the same, was granted to the said Oliver 
'Evans, his heirs, executors, administrators and as- 


isigns, by an act of the general assembly of 422: 
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land ; or for such term of years as the same shall or} new invented mode of elevating, conveying and cool. 


ray be granted to him, by or under theUnited States, 
r 


land. In witness whereof, the said Oliver Evans hath 


ing meal, &c. As far as we have experienced we \ 


y or under the authority of the state of Mary-| have found them to answer a valuable purpose, wel! 
| worthy the attention of any person concerned in mer. 


hereunto set his hand and seai, this thirteenth day of} chant, or eyen-extensive country mills, who wishes 


April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven 


hundred and ninety. 3 . 
ss OLIVER EVANS, [szau.} | 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of us | 

Joun Evans,. ; | 
OSEPH Evans. 





We do certify that we have erected Oliver Evans’ ‘ 


| EUlicotts? mills, Baltimore county, 


to lessen the labor and expence of manufacturing 
| wheat into flour. | 


JOHN ELLICOTT, 
JONATHAN ELLICOTT, 
GEORGE ELLICOTT, 
NATHANIEL ELLICOTT. 


State of Maryland, August 4th, 1790. 
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